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and  after  the  Fonr  Hundred  618    Assassfaiation  of  AUdbiadls  by 

Osaeroos    and    reasonable    be*  order  of  Phamabasos..       ..    6il 

havkmr  of  the  I>dmoa-oon-  Charaeter  of  Alkibiadte    ..       ..     A. 

trasted  with  that  of  tbc  Ul.  Appendix  fai  explanation  of  the 

garehy SID          Plan  of   Syracnse   and  the 

Oare  of  the  peo^e  to  preserve  the  operations  during  the  Atha- 

rjghtof  private  propertjy      ••  6S1          man  siege         ••                ••   Mi 
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HISTORY  OF  GREECK 


PAET   II. 

CONTINUATION  OF  HISTORICAL  GREECE. 


CHAPTER  LVIIL 

FROM  THE  RESOLUTION  OF  THE  ATHENIANS  TO  ATTACK 
SYRACUSE,  DOWN  TO  THE  FIRST  WINTER  AFTER 
THEIR  ARRIVAL  IN  SICILY. 

Fob  the  two  or  three  months  immediately  sacceeding  the  final 
resolution  taken  hy  the  Athenians  to  invade  SicUy  ^^  ^^^ 
(described  in  the  last  chapter^  the  whole  dty  was  ApriL 
elate  and  bustling  with  preparation.    I  have  already  mentioned 
tiiat  this  resolution,  though  long  opposed  hj  Nikias 
with  a  considerable  minority,  had  at  last  been  adopted   ?J^P^ 
(chiefly  through  the  unforeseen  working  of  that  which  the  ezpedl- 
he  intended  as  a  counter- manosuirre)  with  a  degree  of  sicUy??^'^ 
enthusiasm  and  unanimity,  and  upon  an  enlarged  S5J2mn* 
scale,  which  surpassed  all  the  anticipations  of  its  pro-  and  aaa- 
moters.    The  prophets,  circulators  of   oracles,  and  S  AfchenST 
other  accredited  religious  advisers  announced  gene- 
rally the  favourable  dispositions  of  the  gods,  and  promised  a 
triumphant  result^    All  classes  in  the  city,  rich  and  poor — 
cultivators,  traders,  and  seamen — old  and  young — all  embraced 

X  Thncyd.  tUL  1 
6^1 
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the  project  with  ardour  ;  as  requiring  a  great  effort,  yet  promising 
unparalleled  results,  both  of  public  aggrandizement  and  individual 
gain.  Each  man  was  anxious  to  put  down  his  own  name  for 
personal  service  ;  so  that  the  three  generals,  Nikias,  Alkibiadds, 
and  Lamachus,  when  they  proceeded  to  make  their  selection  of 
hoplites,  instead  of  being  forced  to  employ  constraint  or  incur 
ill-will,  as  happened  when  an  expedition  was  adopted  reluctantly 
with  many  dissentients,  had  only  to  choose  the  fittest  among  a 
throng  of  eager  volunteers.  Every  man  provided  himself  with 
his  best  arms  and  with  bodily  accoutrements,  useful  as  well  as 
ostentatious,  for  a  long  voyage  and  for  the  exigencies  of  a  varied 
land  and  sea  service.  Among  the  trierarchs  (or  rich  citizens  who 
undertook  each  in  his  turn  the  duty  of  commanding  a  ship  of 
war)  the  competition  was  yet  stronger.  Each  of  them  accounted 
it  an  honour  to  be  named,  and  vied  \idth  his  comrades  to  exhibit 
his  ship  in  the  most  finished  state  of  equipment  The  state 
indeed  furnished  both  the  trireme  with  its  essential  tackle 
and  oars  and  the  regular  pay  for  the  crew ;  but  the  trierarch, 
even  in  ordinary  cases,  usually  incurred  various  expenses  besides, 
to  make  the  equipment  complete  and  to  keep  the  crew  together. 
Such  additional  outlay,  neither  exacted  nor  defined  by  law,  but 
only  by  custom  and  general  opinion,  was  different  in  every  indi- 
vidual case  according  to  temper  and  circumstances.  But  on  the 
present  occasion  zeal  and  forwardness  were  universuL  Each 
trierarch  tried  to  procure  for  his  own  ship  the  best  crew,  by 
offers  of  additional  reward  to  all,  but  especially  to  the  Thranitee 
or  rowers  on  the  highest  of  the  three  tiers  ;^  and  it  seems  that  the 
seamen  were  not  appointed  especially  to  one  ship,  but  were  at 
liberty  to  accept  these  offers  and  to  serve  in  any  ship  they  pre- 
ferred.   Each  trierarch  spent  more  than  had  ever  been  known 

1  nmcjd.  li,  81.     iwtiltofidt  re  irp^  being  a  perfectly  general  word,  oom- 

r^iic6imovioviuo$^M6yTMVToUBpayi'  prising  all  who  received  pay  in   the 

rmt  Tu¥  vavrSty  koX    rat 9    diri)pff*  ship.    All  the  examples  produced  in 

^iai9,  KOI  tSXXm  <nifM^i«  koX  Karav-  the  notes  of  the  commentators  testify 

4e«vatf  woXvT9X4ot  xncau^vrnvt  Sx.  this  meaning,  which  also  occurs  in  the 

Dobree    and    Dr.   Arnold  explain  text  itself  two  lines  before.    To  oon- 

1finip9o-ia4s  to  mean  the  petty  cfficere  such  strae    rcuv    vintp«o-uu«    as    meaning 

as  Kvptpv^rrii,  «cAcvot^v,  Ac     Gdller  **  the  crews  generally,  or  the  remaining 

and  Poppo  oonstrae  it  to  mean  *^the  crews,  along  with  the  Thranitsp,"  is 

tervanU  qf  the  9aiUn%  ".    Neither  of  the  doubUess  more  or  less  awkward.    But 

two  explanations  seems  to  me  satisfac-  it  depute  less  from  ordinary  construe- 

(ory.    I  think  the  word  means  "  to  the  tion  than  either  of  the  two  senses 

crews  generally " ;  the  word  innipeo'la  which  the  commentators  propose. 
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before — in  pay,  ontfit)  provbion,  and  even  external  decoration  of 
his  yeaseL  Besides  the  best  crews  which  Athens  herself  conld 
famish,  picked  seamen  were  also  required  from  the  subject-allies, 
and  were  bid  for  in  the  same  way  by  the  trierarchs.^ 

Such  efforts  were  much  facilitated  by  the  fact,  that  five  years 
had  now  elapsed  since  the  peace  of  Nikias,  without  any  consider- 
able warlike  operations.    While  the  treasury  had  become  reple- 
nished with  fresh  accumulations,'  and  the  triremes  increased  in 
number,  Uie  military  population,  reinforced  by  addi- 
tional numbers  of  youth,  had  forgotten  both  the  hard-   ^  5w"** 
alups  of  the  war  and  the  pressure  of  epidemic  disease.   Athenian^ 
Hence  the  fleet  now  got  together,  while  it  surpassed   display  of 
in  number  all  previous  armaments  of  Athens,  except  a  Ze\i  aa  of 
single  one  in  the  second  vear  of  the  previous  war  'orcein the 
under  Perikl^  was  incomparably  superior  even  to 
that,  and  still  more  superior  to  all  the  rest,  in  the  other  ingre- 
dients uf  force,  material  as  well  as  moral :   in  picked  men, 
uniyersal  ardour,  ships  as  well  as  arms  in  the  best  condition,  and 
aoeeseones  of  every  kind  in  abundance.    Such  was  the  confidence 
of  success,  that  many  Athenians  went  prepared  for  trade  as  well 
as  for  combat ;  so  that  the  private  stock  thus  added  to  the  public 
outfit  and  to  the  sums  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  generals  con- 
stituted an  unparalleled  aggregate  of  wealth.    Much  of  this  was 
▼isible  to  the  eye,  contributing  to  heighten  that  general  excite- 
ment of  Athenian  imagination  which  pervaded  the  whole  city 


1  TbncycL  ▼!!.  18.  oi  ^tfrot,  ot  fi^r 
iwmymmaroi  tafidtrrts,  Ac 

*  Thnesd.  tL  SS6.  I  do  not  tnut  the 
fliKtement  giTen  in  iEschinte  De  FaLs. 
LtgaX.  c.  64,  p.  802,  and  in  Andokidds, 
De  Face,  seci  8,  that  7000  talento  wen> 
laid  by  as  an  aocnmnlated  treatrare  in 
the  acropolis  darin|(  the  peace  of 
Nikias,  and  that  40o  triremes,  or  SOO 
txiremea,  were  newly  built  The 
BQUMtoo*  historical  inaccuracies  in 
those  orations,  concerning  the  facts 
prior  to  MU  B.C.,  are  such  as  to  deprive 
them  of  aU  authority,  except  where 
thcT  are  confirmed  by  other  testimony. 

But  there  exists  an  interesting 
Inscription  which  proves  that  the  sum 
of  9000  talents  at  least  must  have  been 
laid  by,  during  the  interval  between 
the  oondnsion  of  the  peace  of  Nikias 
and  the  SidUaii   expedition,   in   the 


acropolis;  that  over  and  above  this 
accumulated  fund,  the  state  was  in 
condition  to  discharge,  out  of  the 
current  receipts,  sums  which  it  had 
borrowed  during  the  preTious  war  from 
the  treasures  ot  vari«»uH  temples ;  and 
there  was  besides  a  surplus  for  docks 
autl  fortitications.  The  Inscription 
above  named  records  the  vote  passed 
for  Uischaiving  these  debts,  and  for 
secnriug  the  sums  so  paid  in  the 
OpiHthutlomus  or  back-chamber  of  the 
Parthenon,  for  account  of  those  gods 
to  whom  they  respectively  belonged. 
See  Boeckh's  Corp.  Inscr.  part  ii. 
Inscr.  Alt.  Xo.  76,  p.  117;  also  ths 
Staatshaushaltung  der  Athener  of  the 
same  author,  vol  iL  p.  108.  This 
Inscription  belongs  unquestionably  to 
one  of  the  years  between  421—415  B.C, 
to  which  year  we  cannot  say. 
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whUe  the  preparations  ^reie  going  forward  :  a  mingled  feeling  of 
private  sympathy  and  patriotism — a  dash  of  uneasiness  from 
reflection  on  the  distant  and  unknown  fegion  wherein  the  fleet 
was  to  act — ^yet  an  elate  confidence  in  Athenian  force  such  as  had 
never  before  been  entertained.^  We  hear  of  Sokratds  the  philo- 
sopher and  Meton  the  astronomer  as  forming  exceptions  to  this 
universal  tone  of  sanguine  anticipation  :  the  ^Eimiliar  genius 
which  constantly  waited  upon  the  philosopher  is  supposed  to  have 
forewarned  him  of  the  result.  It  is  not  impossible  that  he  may 
have  been  averse  to  the  expedition,  though  the  feet  is  less  fully 
certified  than  we  could  wish.  Amidst  a  general  predominance  of 
the  various  favourable  religious  signs  and  prophecies,  there  were 
also  some  unfavourable.  Usually,  on  all  public  matters  of  risk 
or  gravity,  there  were  prophets  who  gave  assurances  in  opposite 
ways  :  those  which  turned  out  right  were  treasured  up  ;  the  rest 
were  at  once  forgotten,  or  never  long  remembered.* 

After  between  two  and  three  months  of  active  preparations,  the 
expedition  was  almost  ready  to  start,  when  an  event  happened 
which  fetally  poisoned  the  prevalent  cheerfulness  of  the  city. 
This  was  the  mutilation  of  iti%  Hermae,  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary events  in  all  Grecian  history. 

The  HermaB,  or  half-statues  of  the  god  Herm^  were  blocks  of 
Matilation  ™*''^1®  about  the  height  of  the  human  figure.  The 
of  the  upper  part  was  cut  into  a  head,  face,  neck,  and  bust ; 

AtiS^^  the  lower  part  was  left  as  a  quadrangular  pillar,  broad 
2ldaan?-  *^  ^^®  ^^^^  without  arms,  body,  or  legs,  but  with  the 
tity  of  the  significant  mark  of  the  male  sex  in  front  They  were 
"™*'  distributed  in  great  numbers  throughout  Athens,  and 
always  in  the  most  conspicuous  situations ;  standing  beside  the 
outer  doors  of  private  houses  as  well  as  of  temples — near  the 
most  frequented  porticos — at  the  intersection  of  cross  ways — hx 
the  public  agora.  They  were  thus  present  to  the  eye  of  every 
Athenian  in  all  his  acts  of  intercommunion,  either  for  business 
or  pleasure,  with  his  fellow-citizens.  The  religious  feeling  oi 
the  Greeks  considered  the  god  to  be  planted  or  domiciliated  where 
his  statue  stood,*  so  that  the  companionship,  sympathy,  and 

1  Thucyd.  rt  81 :  Dioddr.  xiiL  2,  8.  were  Tory  angry  with  thooe  prophatB 

s  Plutarch,  Nildaa.  c  12,  13 ;  Alki-  who    had    promised    them    wicoaw 

biad.  c.  17.      Immediately  after  the  (Thucyd.  Tlil.  1). 

catastrophe  at  Syracuse  the  Athenians        •Cicero,    Legg.   tt.    U.     **MeUaa 
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goardianship  of  Herm^e  became  associated  with  most  of  the 
manifestations  of  conjunct  life  at  Athens,  political,  social,  com- 
mercial, or  gymnastic  Moreover  the  quadrangular  fashion  of 
these  statues,  employed  occasionally  for  other  gods  besides  Herm^ 
was  a  mo0t  ancient  relic  handed  down  from  the  piimitive  rude- 
ness of  Pelasgian  workmanship,  and  was  popular  in  Arcadia,  as 
well  as  peculiarly  frequent  in  Athens.* 

About  the  end  of  May,  415  B.a,  in  the  course  of  one  and  the 
same  night,  all  these  Hermae,  one  of  the  most  peculiar  marks  of 
the  city,  were  mutilated  by  unknown  hands.  Their  characteristic 
features  were  knocked  off  or  levelled,  so  that  nothing  was  left 
except  a  mass  of  stone  with  no  resemblance  to  humanity  or  deity. 
All  were  thus  dealt  with  in  the  same  way,  save  au<l  except  very 
few  :  nay,  Andokid^  affirms  (and  I  incline  to  believe  him)  that 
there  was  but  one  which  escaped  unharmed.- 

It  is  of  course  impossible  for  any  one  to  sympathize  fully  with 

the  feelings  of  a  religion  not  his  own :   indeed  the   ^.^ 

sentiment  with  which,  in  the  case  of  persons  of  dif-   excitement 

ferent  creed,  each  regards  the  strong  emotions  growing  ^Ugioiia 

out  of  causes  peculiar  to  the  other,  is  usually  one  of  al*nn  pro- 

,        *^       .-  ,     ,         ;.  .  '^  ducedby 

surprise  that  such  trifles  and  absurdities  can  occasion   the  act  at 

any  serious  distress  or  excitement'    But  if  we  take 


Athens. 


Qjmei  atqae  noetxi ;  qui,  ni  angerent 
piBtetem  m  Deos«  easdem  ilUe  nrbes, 
qua*  nofl,  ineoUre  Tolueranl" 

How  much  the  Grecian  mind  waa 
penetrated  with  the  idea  of  the  god  as 
an  actual  inhabitant  of  the  town,  may 
be  wen  illustrated  in  the  Oration  of 
lysias,  cent  AndoUd.  sect.  15—46: 
compare  Herodotos,  ▼.  07— a  striking 
stonr,  as  iUustrated  in  this  History, 
dL  uL— also  Xenoph6n,  Hellen.  vi.  4 — 
7 ;  liTy,  xxxviii.  43. 

In  an  inscription  in  Boeckh's  Ck)rp. 
Insc.  (part  U.  No.  190.  p.  880}  a  list  of 
the  names  of  Prvtaneis  appeals,  at  the 
bead  of  which  list  Uguree  the  name  of 
Athi§nd  Polias. 

1  Panaanias,  L  24.  8 ;  It.  38,  4 ;  viii. 
81, 4 ;  TiiL  48,  4  ;  Tiil  41.  4.  Platarch, 
An  Seni  sit  Oerenda  Bespnbl.  adjlnem; 
▲ristophan.  Plat.  1153,  and  SchoL : 
compare  O.  Mailer,  Arcb^logie  der 
Koiot,  sect.  (}7,  K.  F.  Hennann,  Got- 
tesdienstL  Alterth.  der  Griechen,  sect. 
1&;  Gerhard,  De  Keligione  Hermarom, 
Berlin,  1845. 

^Thncyd.  Ti  27.     oa»4  'Spiuil  ^aop 


kifftvot  iv  T^nokti  rji'ABiivaCmy  .  .  . 
II i^  vvktI  oc  ffAet<rTOt  ireptcxtf* 
wiivay  ri.  wfiovtowa, 

Andokidfis  (De  Myst.  sect  68)  ex- 
pressly states  that  onljr  a  single  one 
was  spared — mu  6ia  ravra  6  'Epfiij^  hv 
bpart  vamv,  6  irapa  rriv  wm.rpya¥  oikLom 

'EpiiifV  ritv  'A.6rj  VYf  v I. 

Omelias  Nepos  (Alkibiad.  c.  8)  and 
Plutarch  (Alkib.  c.  13)  copy  Andokidte: 
hi  his  life  of  Nikias  (c  18)  the  latter 
uses  the  expression  of  Thucydidds— oi 
irActcrroi.  This  expression  is  noway  at 
▼ariance  with  Andokidds,  though  it 
stops  short  of  his  affirmation.  There 
is  great  mixture  of  truth  and  falsehood 
in  the  Oration  of  Andokidds,  but  I 
think  that  he  is  to  be  trusted  as  to 
this  point. 

Dioddrus  (xiii.  2)  says  that  aU  the 
Hermn  were  mntilatedL  not  reconddng 
a  single  exception,  (jomelius  Nepos. 
by  a  singular  inaccuracy,  talks  about 
the  Herroae  as  baring  been  all  thrown 
down  (dcijicerentur). 

>  It  is  truly  astonishing  to  read  the 
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that  reasonable  pains,  which  is  incumbent  on  those  who  study 
the  history  of  Greece,  to  realize  in  our  minds  the  religious  and 
political  associations  of  the  Athenians^ — ^noted  in  ancient  timea 
for  their  superior  piety,  as  well  as  for  their  accuracy  and  magni- 
ficence about  the  visible  monuments  embodying  that  feeling — we 
shall  in  part  comprehend  the  intensity  of  mingled  dismay,  terror^ 
and  wrath  which  beset  the  public  mind  on  the  mornmg  after 
this  nocturnal  sacrilege,  alike  unforeseen  and  unparalleled. 
Amidst  nil  the  ruin  and  impoverishment  which  hail  been  inflicted 
by  the  Persian  invasion  of  Attica,  there  was  nothing  which  was 
so  profoundly  felt  or  so  long  remembered  as  the  deliberate  burn- 
ing of  the  statues  and  temples  of  the  gods."  If  we  could  imagine 
the  excitement  of  a  Spanish  or  Italian  town,  on  finding  that  all 
the  images  of  the  Virgin  had  been  defaced  during  the  same  night, 
we  should  have  a  parallel,  though  a  very  inadequate  parallel,  to 
what  was  now  felt  at  Athens — where  religious  associations  and 
persons  were  far  more  intimately  allied  with  all  civil  acts  and 


acoount  glyen  of  tbia  mutilation  of  the 
Hemue,  and  its  consequences,  by 
Wacbamuth,  Hellen.  AltertbUmer,  yoI. 
iL  sect.  06.  pp.  191—19(1.  Wbile  be  de- 
nounces the  Atbenian  people  for  tbeir 
conduct  during  the  subsequent  inquiry 
in  the  most  unmeasured  language,  you 
would  suppose  that  the  iucident  which 
plun^  them  into  this  mental  dis- 
traction, at  a  moment  of  overflowing 
hone  and  conlldence,  was  a  mere  tridti, 
so  briefly  does  he  pass  it  over,  without 
taking  the  smallest  pains  to  show  in 
what  way  it  profoundly  wounded  the 
religious  feeling  of  Athens. 

Btittner  (Geschichte  der  politischen 
Hetaerieen  7.u  Athen,  p.  65),  though 
Tery  briei,  takes  a  fairer  view  than 
Wachsmuth. 

1  Pauaanias,  L  17,  1  :  i.  24,  8 ; 
Harpokratidn.  ▼.  'Epfiat.  See  Sluiter, 
Lectione.*)  Andocideae,  cap.  '2. 

Especially    the   dyviartdei   Bepojrelai 

(Eurip.  Idn,  187)  were  noted  at  Athens: 
ceremonial  attentions  towards  the 
divine    persons    who    protects* I    tlie 

Eublic  street**— a  function  perlonned 
y   Apollo   Aguieus,   as   weU   as   l>y 
Hermes. 

«Herodot.  viii.  144;  .fflscbylus, 
Pers.  810;  iGschyl.  Agam.  339;  Iso- 
krat^s,  Or.  Iv.  Pane^r.  s.  182.  The 
wrath  for  any  indigmty  offered  to  the 
statue  of  a  god  or  goddess,  and  impa- 
^' 1  to  punish  it  capitally,  is  mani- 


fested as  far  back  as  the  ahcient  epfo 
poem  of  Arktinus :  see  the  argument 
of  the  'lAiov  n^po-iv  in  Proclus,  and 
Welcker,  Oriechische  Tragodien,  So- 
phokU$t  sect.  21,  vol.  L  p.  162.  Hero- 
dotus cannot  explain  toe  indignities 
offered  by  Kambyses  to  the  Egyptian 
statues  and  holy  customs,  upon  any 
other  supposition  than  that  of  stan 
madneS8--ifia»n|  /utryaAoic — Hetod.  til. 
37-38. 

Tiroseus  the  Sicilian  historian  (writ- 
ing about  S-20— 290  B.C.)  represented  the 
subsequent  defeat  of  the  Athenians  as 
a  divine  punishment  for  the  desecration 
of  the  Hermie,  inflicted  chiefly  by  the 
Syracusan  Hermokratte,  son  of  Hermon 
and  descendant  of  the  god  Hermto 
(TitnfiBi  Fragra.  103—104,  ed.  Didot; 
Longinus,  de  8ublim.  iv.  8). 

The  etymological  thread  of  con- 
nexion between  the  Hermae  and  Her- 
mokratC'8  is  strange  enough  ;  but  what 
is  of  importance  to  remark  is  the 
deep-seated  belief  that  such  an  act 
must  bring  after  it  divine  punishment, 
and  tliat  the  Athenians  as  a  people 
were  collectively  responsible,  unless 
they   could   appease   the  divine  dJs- 

Eleasure.  If  this  was  the  view  taken 
y  the  historian,  Timnus,  a  century 
and  more  after  the  transaction, 
much  more  keenly  was  it  present 
to  the  minds  of  the  Athenians  of 
that  day. 
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with  all  the  pioceedingB  of  every-day  life — where,  too,  the  god 
and  his  efficiency  were  more  forcibly  localized,  as  well  as  identified 
with  the  presence  and  keeping  of  the  statue.  To  the  Athenians, 
when  they  went  forth  on  the  following  morning,  each  man  seeing 
the  divine  guardian  at  his  doorway  dishonoured  and  defaced,  and 
each  man  gradually  coming  to  know  that  the  deyastation  was 
general,  it  would  seem  that  the  town  had  become  as  it  were 
godless — ^that  the  streets,  the  market-place,  the  porticos,  were 
robbed  of  their  divine  protectors ;  and  what  was  worse  still,  that 
these  protectors,  having  been  grossly  insulted,  carried  away  with 
them  alienated  sentiments, — ^wrathful  and  vindictive  instead  of 
tatelary  and  sympathiidng.  It  was  on  the  protection  of  the  gods 
that  all  Uieir  political  constitution,  as  well  as  the  blessings  of 
civil  life,  depended  ;  insomuch  that  the  curses  of  the  gods  were 
habitually  invoked  as  sanction  and  punishment  for  grave  offences, 
political  as  well  as  others  :*  an  extension  and  generalization  of 
the  feeling  still  attached  to  the  judicial  oath.  This  was,  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  Athens,  a  sincere  and  literal  conviction, — 
not  simply  a  form  of  speech  to  be  pronounced  in  prayers  and 
public  harangues,  without  being  ever  construed  as  a  reality  in 
calculating  consequences  and  deticciining  practical  measures. 
Accordingly  they  drew  from  the  mutilation  of  the  Herme  the 
inference,  not  less  natural  than  terrifying,  that  heavy  public  mis- 
fortune was  impending  over  the  city,  and  that  the  political  con- 
stitution to  which  they  were  attached  whs  in  imminent  danger  of 
being  subverted.' 

Such  was  the  mysterious  incident  which  broke  in  upon  the 
eager  and  bustling  movement  of  Athens,  a  few  days  before  the 

1  Tbncyd.  Tiil.  97 ;  Plato,  Legg.  ix.  Uadte,  who  were  rather  disposed  by 

pp.  871  6,  881  4f.    i|  rov  i^ofMv  opo,  Ac  their  views  of  religion  to  regard  them 

Demoethen.    Fa]a.    Legat.   p.   363,  c  as  insepaiable."    (Hist.  Gr.  oh.  zxr. 

M,  p.  404,  c  60 :  Plutarch,  Sol6n,  c  toI.  ill.  p.  894.) 
2L  This  remark,  like  so  many  others  in 

'  Dr.  Thirlwall  observes  in  reference  Dr.  ThirlwaU's  history,  indicates  a  tone 

to  the  feeling  at  Athens  after  the  mati-  of  liberality  forming  a  striking  contrast 

ktkm  of  the  Hermae—  with    Wachsmuth  ;  and  rare  indeed 

**  We  indeed  see  so  little  connexion  among  the  learned   men   who  have 

between  acts  of  daring  impiety  nnd  undertaken  to  depict  the  democracy 

desirns  against  the  state,  that  we  can  of  Athens.     It  nught  however  have 

har^j  understand   how   they  could  been  stated  far  more  strongly,  for  an 

have  been  associated  together,  as  they  Athenian  citizen  would  have  bad  quite 

,  in  the  minds  of  the  Athenians,  aa  much  difficulty  in  comprehending 


But  perhaps  the  difficulty  may  not  our  ditjunetion  of  the  two  ideas,  as  we 
without  reason  have  api>eared  much  have  in  comprehending  his  oitociatioH 
lass  to  the   contemporaries   of   Aid-    of  the  two. 
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The  aathon 
of  the  act 
unknown — 
but  it  was 
certainly 
done  by 
design  and 
conspiracy. 


Sicilian  expedition  was  in  condition  for  starting.  In  reference 
to  that  expedition,  it  was  taken  to  heart  as  a  most 
depressing  omen.^  It  would  doubtless  have  been  so 
interpreted,  had  it  been  a  mere  undesigned  accident 
happening  to  any  venerated  religious  object,— just  as 
we  are  told  that  similar  misgivings  were  occasioned 
by  the  occurrence,  about  this  same  time,  of  the 
melancholy  festival  of  the  Adonia,  wherein  the  women  loudly 
bewailed  the  untimely  death  of  Adonis.^  The  mutilation  of  the 
Hermse,  however,  was  something  much  more  ominous  than  the 
worst  accident  It  proclaimed  itself  as  the  deliberate  act  of 
organized  conspirators,  not  inconsiderable  in  number,  whose 
names  and  final  purpose  were  indeed  unknown,  but  who  had 
begun  by  committing  sacrilege  of  a  character  flagrant  and  unheard 
oL  For  intentional  mutilation  of  a  public  and  sacred  statue, 
where  the  material  afforded  no  temptation  to  plunder,  is  a  case  to 
which  we  know  no  paitdlel ;  much  more  mutilation  by  wholesale 
— spread  by  one  band  and  in  one  night  throughout  an  entire 
dty.  Though  neither  the  parties  concerned,  nor  their  purposes, 
w6re  ever  more  than  partially  made  out,  the  concert  and  con- 
spiracy itself  is  unquestionable. 

It  seems  probable,  as  fjEir  as  we  can  form  an  opinion,  that  the 
conspirators  had  two  objects,  perhaps  some  of  them 
one  and  some  the  other  : — to  ruin  Alkibiades — to 
frustrate  or  delay  the  expedition.  How  they  pursued 
the  former  purpose  will  be  presently  seen  :  towards 
the  latter  nothing  was  ostensibly  done,  but  the  posi- 
tion of  Teukrus  and  other  metics  implicated  renders 
it  more  likely  that  they  were  influenced  by  sympathies 
with  Corinth  and  Megara,*  prompting  them  to  inter- 
cept an  expedition  which  was  supposed  to  promise 
great  triumphs  to  Athens,  rather  than  corrupted  by  the 


Variona 
parties 
suspected— 
great  pro- 
bability 
beforehand 
that  it 
would 
induce  the 
Athenians 
to  abandon 
or  postpone 
the  expedi- 
tion. 


1  Tbuoyd.  Ti.  27.  «eu  rb  irpay^a  fwi- 
46¥iat  iK&fifiayov  *  rov  re  yap  ckvAov 
OM>i^  ffdoicffi  ffli'at,  xal  ivi  (vvtafuariif 
ifia  v4»a/TifHov  n-payfulrwy  «ai  h^nAOV  xara- 
Av<rv«0f  yeyfVTJo^at. 

Cornelius  Nepos,  Alcibiad.  c.  3. 
"Hoc  qunm  appareret  non  sine 
macnA  multorum  conseiisione  esse 
factum,"  &c. 

3  Plutarch,  Alkibiad.  c  18 ;  Phere- 


kratte,  Fr.  Inc.  84,  ed.  Meineke; 
Fragment.  Comic.  Grsec.  vol.  iL  p. 
a58.  also  p.  1164  ;  Aristoph.  Frag.  Inc. 
120. 

s  Plutarch,  Alkib.  c.  18;  Pseudo- 
Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Orator,  p.  834,  who 
professes  to  quote  from  Kratippus,  an 
author  nearly  contemporary.  The 
Pseudo-Plutarch  however  asserts  what 
cannot  be  true,  that  the  Corinthians 
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violent  antipathies  of  intestine  politics.  Indeed  the  two  objects 
were  intimately  connected  with  each  other  ;  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  enterprise,  while  full  of  prospective  conquest  to  Athens, 
was  yet  more  pregnant  with  future  power  and  wealth  to 
Alkihiad^  himsell  Such  chances  would  disappear  if  the  expe- 
dition could  be  prevented  ;  nor  was  it  at  all  impossible  that  the 
Athenians,  under  the  intense  impression  of  religious  terror  con- 
sequent on  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermse,  might  throw  up  the 
scheme  altogether.  Especially  Nikias,  exquisitely  sensitive  in 
his  own  religious  conscience,  and  never  hearty  in  his  wish  for 
going  (a  fact  perfectly  known  to  the  enemy  *),  would  hasten  to 
omsnlt  his  prophets,  and  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  renew 
his  opposition  on  the  fresh  ground  offered  to  him,  or  at  least  to 
claim  delay  until  the  offended  gods  should  have  been  appeased. 
We  may  judge  how  much  such  a  proceeding  was  in  the  line  of 
his  character  and  of  the  Athenian  character,  when  we  find  him, 
two  years  afterwards,  with  the  full  concurrence  of  his  soldiers, 
actually  sacrificing'  the  last  opportunity  of  safe  retreat  for  the 
half-ruined  Athenian  army  in  SicUy,  and  refusing  even  to  allow 
the  proposition  to  be  debated,  in  consequence  of  an  eclipse  of  the 
moon  ;  and  when  we  reflect  that  Spartans  and  other  Greeks 
frequently  renounced  public  designs  if  an  earthquake  happened 
before  the  execution.' 

But  though  the  chance  of  setting  aside  the  expedition  altogether 
might  reasonably  enter  into  the  jUans  of  the  conspirators,  as  a 
likely  consequence  of  the  intense  shock  inflicted  on  the  religious 
mind  of  Athens,  and  especially  of  Nikias,  this  calculation  was 
not  realized.  Probably  matters  ha^l  already  proceeded  too  far 
even  for  Nikias  to  recede.  Notice  had  been  sent  round  to  all  the 
allies  ;  forces  were  already  on  their  way  to  the  rendezvous  at 

employed    Leontine    and    Efceatieiiit  about  the  date  SIO— 280  B.C.)  ascribed 

agents  to  destroy  the  Hemue.     The  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermse  to  the 

I^ontines  and  Egestseans  were  exactly  Corinthians ;   if  we  may  belieye  the 

the  parties  who  nad  greatest  interest  scholiast  on  Aristophands— who,  how- 

in  getting  the  Sicilian  expedition  to  erer,  is  not  very  careful,  since  he  tells 

start :  thev  are  the  last  persons  whom  us  that  ThueydidU  ascribed  that  act  to 

the  Corinthians  would  have  chosen  as  Alkibiadds   and   his   friends  ;  which 

instromenta      The   fact  is   that   no  is  not  true  (Philochor.    Fragra.  110, 

foreigners  conld  well  have  done  the  ed.   Didot;   SchoL  Aristoph.  Lysistr. 

deed :    it   required   great  familiarity  1094). 
with  all  the  buildings,  highways,  and        i  Thucyd.  tL  34. 
bywajs  of  Athens.  2  See  Thucyd.  t.  45;  t.  60;  viiL  6. 

The    Athenian    Phfloch.    (writing  Xenoph6n,  Hellen.  iv.  7,  4. 
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Korkyra  ;  the  Argeian  and  Mautineian  allies  were  arriving  at 
Peiraeus  to  embark.  So  much  the  more  eagerly  did  the  conspi- 
rators proceed  in  that  which  I  have  stated  as  the  other  ])art  of 
their  probable  plan  :  to  work  that  exaggerated  religious  terror, 
which  they  had  themselves  artificially  brought  about,  for  the 
ruin  of  Alkibiades. 

Few  men  in  Athens  either  had,  or  deserved  to  have,  a  greater 
The  politi.  number  of  enemies,  political  as  well  as  private,  than 
c^^«™i«»  Alkibiades  ;  many  of  them  being  among  the  highest 
biadds  take  citizens,  whom  he  offended  by  his  insolence,  and 
ofthe**^*  whose  liturgies  and  other  customary  exhibitions  he 
rowing  outshone  by  his  reckless  expenditure.  His  importaucfr 
to  trv  and  had  been  already  so  much  increased,  and  threatened 
ruin  him.  to  be  SO  much  more  increased,  by  the  Sicilian  enter- 
prise, that  they  no  longer  observed  any  measures  in  compassing 
his  ruin.  That  which  the  mutilators  of  the  Hermae  seemed  to 
have  deliberately  planned,  his  other  enemies  were  ready  to  turn 
to  profit 

Amidst  the  mournful  dismay  spread  by  the  discovery  of  so 

unparalleled  a  sacrilege,  it  apjieared  to  the  Athenian 

the  Athe-      people — as  it  would  have  appealed  to  the  Ephors  at 

detect  and     Sparta,  or  to  the  rulers  in  every  oligarchical  city  of 

punish  the     Greece — that  it  was  their  paramount  and  imperative 

conspira-  '  * 

tora—  duty  to  detect  and  punish  the  authors.    So  long  as 

offered  for  theee  latter  were  walking  about  unknown  and  un- 
Informa-  punished,  the  temples  were  defiled  by  their  presence,, 
and  the  whole  city  was  accounted  under  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  gods,  who  would  inflict  upon  it  heavy  public 
^:«r^-* 1    TT„j^^  ^Yi\B  displeasure  every  citizen  felt  himself 

issa^e  in  the  Bivrasy  i6l(w  itkv  tijf  avfi^pav  maScLpiv 

Antiphdn  on  6t  rriv  v6\iv  KaTaoTrfO-ai. 
ii.  Tetralog.        Ck>mpare  Antiphdn,  De  C«wie  He- 
rodis.  sect.  83,  and  SophoklSa,  CEdip. 

■  rovBt jtiapoV  Tyrann.  26,  96,  170,  as  to  the  miseries 

xivni  rCiv  deutv  which  befel  a  coiintiy,  so  long  as  the 

•av  avrSty  iiri  person  guilty  of  homicide  remained  ta 

I  o-  V  y  K  a  T  o-  pollute  the  soil,  and  until  he  was  slain 

iTiow  ex  or  expelled.  See  also  Xenophftn,  Hiero, 

opiai  yiy.  Iv.  4.  and  Plato,  Legg.  x.  pp.  885—910, at 

a  i  irpa^tis  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  tenth 

iav  oiv  XP^  hook.      Plato   ranks  (v/3piO  outrage 

<r  a  /I  e  V  o  w  ?,  against  sacred  objects  as  the  highest 

efirifiara  ava-    and  most  guilty  species  of  vfipttf  de- 
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comprehended,  so  ihsX  the  sense  of  public  secarity  as  well  as  of 
private  comfort  were  alike  unappeased,  until  the  offenders  should 
be  discovered,  and  atonement  made  by  punishing  or  expelling 
them.  Large  rewards  were  accordingly  proclaimed  to  any  persoa 
who  could  give  information,  and  even  impunity  to  any  accom- 
plice whose  confession  might  lay  open  the  plot  Nor  did  the 
matter  stop  here.  Once  under  this  painful  shock  of  religious 
and  political  terror,  the  Athenians  became  eager  talkers  and 
listeners  on  the  subject  of  other  recent  acts  of  impiety.  Every 
one  was  impatient  to  tell  all  that  he  knew,  and  more  than  he 
knew,  about  such  incidents ;  whUe  to  exercise  any  strict  criticism 
upon  the  truth  of  such  reports  would  argue  weakness  of  £uth 
and  want  of  religious  zeal,  rendering  the  critic  himself  a  suspected 
man — "  metuunt  dubitasse  videri ".  To  rake  out  and  rigorously 
visit  all  such  offenders,  and  thus  to  display  an  earnest  zeal  for  the 
honour  of  the  gods,  was  accounted  one  auxiliary  means  of  obtain- 
ing absolution  from  them  for  the  recent  outrage.  Hence  an 
additional  public  vote  was  passed,  promit$ing  rewards  and  invit- 
ing information  from  all  witnesses — citizens,  metics,  or  even 
slaves — ^respecting  any  previous  acts  of  impiety  which  might 
have  come  within  their  cognizance ;  ^  but  at  the  same  time  pro- 
viding that  informers  who  gave  false  depositions  should  be 
punished  capitally.^ 

While  the  Senate  of  Five  Hundred  were  invested  with  full 
powers  of  action,  Diogn^tus,  Peisander,  Charikl^  and 
others  were  named  commissioners  for  receiving  and  tionsgiren 
prosecuting  inquiries ;  and  public  assemblies  were  ^jSoSera 
held  nearly  every  ^ay  to  receive  reports.'    The  first  of  *"i"»j7 
informations  received,  however,  did  not  relate  to  the 
grave  and  recent  mutilation  of  the  Hermae,  but  to  analogous 
incidents  of  older  date  ;  to  certain  defacements  of  other  statuee^ 
accomplished  in  drunken  frolic ;   and,  above  all,  to  ludicrous 
ceremonies  celebrated  in  various  houses,*  by  ])arties  of  revellers 

wemng  the  seTerest  panisbment.    He  *  Those  who  are  disposed  to  imagine 

ooBsiders  that  the  person  committing  that  the  violent  feelings  and  proceed- 

mcb  impiety,  unless  he  be  punished  or  Ings  at  Athens  by  the  mutilation  of 

basishea,  brings  evil  and  the  nn^er  of  the  Ilermee  were  the  consequence  of 

tbe  gods  upon  the  whole  population.  her  democratical  government,  may  be 

1  Thucyd.  vi.  27.  reminded    of   an   analogous  event  of 

3  Andokidte  de  Mysteriis,  sect.  20.  modeni  times  from  which  we  are  not 

8  Andokid&i  de  Mvsteriis,  sect  14,  yet  Hoparated  by  a  century. 

16, »;  Plutarch,  Alkiblad,  c.  18.  In  the  year  17G0,  at  Abbeville  in 
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Part  U. 


caricaturing  and  divul^ng  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.    It  was 

under  this  latter  head  that  the  first  impeachment  was  preferred 

against  Alkibiad^. 

So  fully  were  the  preparations  of  the  armament  now  complete, 
that  the  trireme  of  Lamachus  (who  was  doubtless 
more  diligent  about  the  military  details  than  either 
of  his  two  colleagues)  was  already  moored  in  the  outer 
harbour,  and  the  last  public  assembly  was  held  for 
the  departing  oflScers,*  who  probably  laid  before  their 
countrymen  an  imposing  account  of  the  force  assem- 
bled, when  Pythonikus  rose  to  impeach  Alkibiad^ 

** Athenians"  (said  he),  "you  are  going  to  despatch  this  great 


First  aocn- 
nation  of 
Alkibiad^s 
of  havinf 
profaned 
and  di- 
vulged the 
Eleusinian 
mysteries. 


Prance,  two  young  gentlemen  of  good 
family  (the  CbeTaJier  d'Etallonde  and 
Chevalier  de  la  Barre)  were  tried,  con- 
victed, and  condemned,  for  having 
ii^ured  a  wooden  crticiflx  which  stood 
•on  the  bridge  of  that  town :  in  aggrava- 
tion of  Uiis  offence  they  were  charged 
with  having  sung  indecent  songs.  The 
evidence  to  prove  these  points  was 
exceedingly  doubtful :  nevertheless 
both  were  condemned  to  have  their 
tongues  cut  out  %y  the  roots,  to  have 
their  right  hands  cut  off  at  the  church 
gate,  then  to  be  tied  to  a  post  in  the 
market-place  with  an  iron  chain,  and 
burnt  bv  a  slow  fire.  This  sentence, 
■after  being  submitted  by  way  of  appeal 
to  the  Parliament  of  Pans  and  by 
them  confirmetl.  waa actually  executed 
upon  the  Chevalier  de  la  Barre  (d'Etal- 
londe having  escaped)  in  July,  1766 ; 
vnth  this  mitinition,  that  ne  was 
allowed  to  be  decapitated  before  he 
was  burnt,  but  at  the  same  time  with 
this  aggravation,  that  he  was  put  to 
the  torture,  ordinary  and  extraordi- 
nary, to  conipel  him  to  disclose  his 
accomplices  (Voltaire,  Relation  de  la 
Mort  an  Chevalier  de  la  Barre,  CEuvres, 
voL  xlii.  pp.  801—379,  ed.  Beuchot :  also 
Voltaire,  Le  Cri  du  Sang  Innocent,  vol. 
jdL  p.  188). 

I  extract  from  this  treatise  a  pas- 
sage showing  how  (as  in  this  mutila- 
tion of  the  HermsB  at  Athens)  the 
occurrence  of  one  act  of  sacrilege  turns 
men's  imagination,  belief,  and  talk  to 
others  real  or  imaginary  :— 

"Tandis  que  Belleval  ourdissoit 
sdcrMement  cette  trame,  il  arriva 
malheurensement  que  le  crucifix  de 
bois,  poH^  sur  le  pout  d' Abbeville, 
^toit  endommag^,  et  Ton  soup^onna 


que  des  soldats  ivres  avoient  oommia 
cette  insolence  impie. 

"  Malheureusement  T^vdque  d'- 
Amiens,  ^tant  ausd  ^v8que  d' Abbe- 
ville, donna  k  cette  aventure  une 
c^ltfbrit^  et  une  importance  an'elle  ne 
m^ritoit  pas.  D  fit  lancer  aes  moni- 
toires:  il  Tint  faire  une  procession 
solennelle  anprte  du  crudflx ;  et  onne 
parla  en  Abbeville  que  de  eaerdiga  p€n- 
dant  une  aniUe  eniure.  On  dLioit  quil 
se  formoit  une  nouvelle  secte  qui 
brfsoit  les  crucifix,  qui  jettoit  par  terre 
toutes  les  hosties,  et  les  permit  k  coups 
decouteaux.  On  assuroftqu'ils  avoient 
rtfpandu  beaucoup  de  sang,  n  y  ent 
des  f^nmes  qui  crurent  en  avoir  ^t^ 
t^moina.  On  renouvela  tons  les  oontes 
calomnieux  i^pandus  contre  les  Juifs 
dans  tant  de  villes  de  FEurope.  Vous 
connoissez,  Monsieur,  Jusqu'k  quel 
point  la  populace  porte  la  ciedulite  et 
le  fanatisme,  toi^urs  encourage  par 
les  moines. 

**  La  procedure  une  fois  commenc^e, 
il  y  ent  une  foule  de  delations.  Chacun 
disoit  ce  qu'il  avoit  vu  ou  cru  voir — ce 
qu'il  avdit  entendu  ou  cru  entendre.** 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  sen- 
tence on  the  Chevalier  de  la  Barre  was 
passed,  not  by  the  people,  nor  by  any 
popular  Judicature,  but  by  a  limited 
court  of  professional  Judges,  sitting  at 
Abbeville,  and  afterwards  confitmed  by 
the  Parlement  de  Paris,  the  first  tribu- 
nal of  professional  Judges  in  France. 

1  Andokidte  (De  Mvster.  s.  11) 
marks  this  time  minutely— ^v  ^y  ya^ 
iKKktjvia  TOi«  crrpantyols  roif  «i«  2iic«- 
Kiay,  NtxiV  'cal  A.afjMX*f  tat  'AAxt^tcLfii). 
Kal  rpti}p^f  il  <rrpornyi«  ^fiif  {(wp^c  i) 
Aofia-xov  avaaraK  it   JlvOovucos  iw  r^ 
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force,  and  incor  all  this  hazard,  at  a  moment  when  I  am  prepaid 
to  show  yon  that  yoor  general,  Alkibiadte,  is  one  of  the  profaners 
of  the  holj  mysteries  in  a  private  house.  Pass  a  vote  of  im- 
ponity,  and  I  will  produce  to  you  forthwith  a  slave  of  one  here 
present,  who,  though  himself  not  initiated  in  the  mysteries,  shall 
repeat  to  you  what  they  are.  Deal  with  me  in  any  way  you 
ehooee,  if  my  statement  prove  untrue."  While  Alkibiad^ 
strenuously  denied  the  allegation,  the  Prytanes  (senators  presid- 
ing over  l^e  assembly,  according  to  the  order  determined  by  lut 
lor  that  year  among  the  ten  tribes)  at  once  made  proclamation 
for  all  uninitiated  citizens  to  depart  from  the  assembly,  and  went 
to  fetch  the  slave  (Andromachus  by  name)  whom  Pythonikus 
had  indicated.  On  being  introduced,  Andromachus  deposed 
before  the  assembly  that  he  had  been  with  his  master  in  the 
house  of  Polytidn,  when  Alkibiad^  Nikiad^  and  Meldtus  went 
through  the  sham  celebration  of  the  mjrsteries^  many  other 
persons  being  present,  and  especially  three  other  slaves  besides 
himself.  We  must  presume  that  he  verified  this  affirmation  by 
the  describing  what  the  mysteries  were  which  he  had  seen — the 
test  which  Pythonikus  had  offered. > 

Such  was  the  first  direct  attack  made  upon  Alkibiades  by  hL^ 
oiemies.    Pythonikus,  the  demagogue  Androkl^  and   violeDt 
other  speakers,  having  put  in  evidence  this  irreverent   apMchas  io 
proceeding   (probably  in  substance    true),  enlarged  biy  aAiiiM; 
upon  it  with  the  strongest  invective,  imputed  to  him  jJ^^J^ 
many  other  acts  of  the  like  character,  and  even  de-  '^}y^ 
nounced  him  as  cognizant  of  Uie  recent  mutilation  ot 
the  Hermae.     ^AU  had  been  done  (they  said)  with  a  view  to 
accomplish  his  purpose  of  subverting  the  democracy,  when  bereft 
01  its  divine  protectors — a  purpose  manifested  by  the  constant 
tenor    of   his    lawless,  overbearing,  anti-popular    demeanour.'^ 
Infamous  as  this  calumny  was,  so  far  as  regarded  the  mutilation 
of  the  Uermas  (for  whatever  else  Alkibiad^  may  have  done,  of 
that  act  he  was  unquestionably  innocent,  being  the  veiy  person 
who  had  most  to  lose  by  it,  and  whom  it  ultimately  ruined),  they 
calculated  upon  the  reigning  excitement  to  get  it  accredited,  and 
probably  to  procure  his  deposition  from  the  command,  prepara- 
tory to  public  trial.    But  in  spite  of  all  the  disquietude  arising 
1  AndoUd.  de  Myster.  s.  11—18. 
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irom  the  recent  sacrilege,  their  expectations  were  defeated.  The 
strenuoas  denial  of  Alkibiad^  aided  by  his  very  peculiar  position 
SB  commander  of  the  armament,  as  well  as  by  the  reflection  that 
the  recent  outrage  tended  rather  to  spoil  his  favourite  projects  in 
Sicily,  found  general  credence.  The  citizens  enrolled  to  serve 
manifested  strong  disposition  to  stand  by  him  ;  the  allies  from 
Argoe  and  Mantineia  were  known  to  have  embraced  the  service 
chiefly  at  his  instigation;  the  people  generally  had  become 
famUiar  with  him  as  the  intended  conqueror  in  Sicily,  and  were 
loth  to  be  baulked  of  this  project  From  all  which  circumstances, 
his  enemies,  finding  little  disposition  to  welcome  the  accusations 
which  they  preferred,  were  compelled  to  postpone  them  until  a 
more  suitable  time.^ 

But  Alkibiad^  saw  full  well  the  danger  of  having  such  charges 

hanging  over  his  head,  and  the  pectiliar  advantage 
the  cbiui^  which  he  derived  from  his  accidental  position  at  the 
^g^^^,  moment  He  implored  the  people  to  investigate  the 
immediate  charges  at  once ;  proclaiming  his  anxiety  to  stand 
■4emindL  trial  and  even  to  suffer  death,  if  found  guilty— 
SiseMmMs.  ^^^^P^g  *^®  command  only  in  case  he  should  be 

acquitted — and  insisting  above  all  things  on  the 
mischief  to  the  city  of  sending  him  on  such  an  expedition  with 
the  charge  undecided,  as  well  as  on  the  hardship  to  himself  of 
being  aspersed  by  calumny  during  his  absence,  without  power  of 
•defence.  Such  appeals,  just  and  reasonable  in  themselves,  and 
urged  with  all  the  vehemence  of  a  man  who  felt  that  the  question 
was  one  of  life  or  death  to  his  future  prospects,  were  very  near 
prevailing.  His  enemies  could  only  defeat  them  by  the  trick  of 
putting  up  ft^sh  speakers,  less  notorious  for  hostility  to  Alkibiad^ 
These  men  affected  a  tone  of  candour — deprecated  the  delay 
which  would  be  occasioned  in  the  departure  of  the  expedition,  if 
he  were  put  upon  his  trial  forthwith— and  proposed  deferring 
Uie  trial  until  a  certain  number  of  days  after  his  return.-    Such 

1  Thncyd.   ▼!•   29.    Isokratda  (Orat.  awtrpnrov  Kataw4<nrt\>6oVjakkovt  p^J^- 

ZTL    De  Blgte,   sect   7,   8)    represents  ropat    cviffyrct,  oc  eAryof  vvr  fiif 

these  proceeidings  before  the  departure  irActi^  ainhv  xal  iiii  Karcurxcty  rhr  iym 

for  Sidly  in  a  very  inaccurate  manner,  viyv,  _  iXB6pra  ti  KiUp«<reaL  iv  ^^^l4f^^ut 

'  Thucyd.  tL  S9.   oit^  ix^pol^  ititdrt^  p^ais,  /SovA^/Mvot  ex  lAti^ovos  6(a^oAij|c, 

'r6  Tc  <rrpaTevfia,  ii^  tv¥Ovv  exp«  Ijv  '^Sij  fjy  c/mAAov  pf ok  avrov  airoKrof  iropc«tK, 

iymvl^inait  8  re  intWf  |^  uaXluci^riTeUf  fMrdfl-e/nrroK    KOjMtftftfvra    airhv    aywKi> 

^pamvtov  OTt  Jt*  ixtlvov  Ol  t'  'Apycioi  0-a<r6cu, 
ivvt^pdrtvov  «ai  rStv  Uatrnv^tov  rifcf,         Compare  Plutarch,  AlUb.  c  19i 
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WM  the  determination  ultimately  adopted  ;  the  supporters  of 
Alkibiad^  probably  not  fully  appreciating  its  consequences,  and 
cGDceiving  that  the  speedy  departure  of  the  expedition  was 
^visable  even  for  his  interest,  as  well  as  agreeable  to  their  own 
feelings.  And  thus  his  enemies,  though  baffled  in  their  first 
■attempt  to  bring  on  his  immediate  ruin,  carried  a  postponement 
which  ensured  to  them  leisure  for  thoroughly  poisoning  the 
public  mind  against  him,  and  choosing  their  own  time  for  his 
trial  They  took  care  to  keep  back  all  further  accusation  until 
he  and  the  armament  had  departed.^ 

The  spectacle  of  its  departure  was  indeed  so  imposing,  and  the 
moment  so  full  of  anxious  interest,  that  it  banished   Departure 
even  the  recollection  of  the  recent  sacrilege.      The  of  the 
«ntire  armament  was  not  mustered  at  Athens  ;  for  it  from 
had  been  judged  expedient  to  order  most  of  the  allied   ^/^^^ 
<xmtingent8  to  rendezvous  at  once  at  Eorkyra.    But  aadexdtiDK 
the  Athenian  force  alone  was  astounding  to  behold,   of  the 
There  were  one  hundred  triremes,  sixty  of  which  were  «P«ctade. 
in  full  trim  for  rapid  nautical  movement — while  the  remaining 


iTlie  aeoonnt  whJch  Andokidte 
«ivas  of  the  flrrt  aecnmtion  acainst 
2UDriadte  by  Pythonikiia  in  the 
■wnnilily,  prior  to  the  departare  of 
the  lleetk  preeante  the  appearance  of 
iMinc  mbRantially  corre(»,.and  I  have 
followed  H  in  the  text.  It  ie  in  har- 
mooT  with  the  more  brief  indications 
ef  llracjdidte.  Bat  when  AndoUdte 
joea  on  to  aay  that,  "in  conaequenoe 
erf  this  information  Polystratns  was 


I  and  pot  to  death,  while  the  rest 
of  the  parties  denounced  fled,  and  were 
condemofed  to  death  in  their  absence  ** 
<seei.  13X  this  cannot  bo  true.  Alki- 
uadte  most  certainly  did  not  flee,  and 
was  not  condemned— at  thai  tims.  If 
Alkibiadte  was  not  then  tried,  neither 
eoold  the  other  persons  have  been 
tried,  who  were  denounced  as  his 
aoeomplioee  in  the  same  offence.  My 
belief  w  that  this  information,  having 
been  first  presented  by  the  enemies  m 
AIkibiad«s  before  the  sailinjr  of  the 
fleet,  was  dropped  entirely  for  that 
time,  both  against  him  and  against 
his  aeoomplices.  It  was  afterwards 
TSBomed  when  the  information  of 
Andokidte  himself  had  satisfied  the 
Athenians  on  the  gnestion  of  the 
Hermokopida:  and  toe  impeachment 


presented  by  The^salns  son  of  KimAn 
against  Alkibiadgs  was  founded,  in 
part  at  least,  upon  the  information 
presented  by  Anaromachus. 

If  Polysoatus  was  put  to  death  at 
all,  it  could  only  have  been  on  this 
second  bringing  forward  of  the  charge, 
at  the  time  when  AUdbiadds  was  sent 
for  and  refused  to  come  home.  But 
we  may  well  doubt  whether  he  was 
put  to  death  at  that  time  or  on  that 
ground,  when  we  see  how  inaccurate 
the  statement  of  Andokidds  is  as  to 
the  consequences  of  the  information  of 
Andromachus.  He  mentions  PansBtius 
as  one  of  those  who  fled  in  consequence 
of  that  information,  uod  were  con- 
demned in  their  absence ;  but  Pame- 
tins  appears  afterwards,  in  the  very 
same  speech,  as  not  having  fled  at  that 
time  (sect  18,  62,  67).  Harpokrati6n 
states  (▼.  TSoXvarpuTos),  on  the  autho- 
rity of  an  oration  ascribed  to  Lyrias, 
that  Polystratus  was  put  to  death  on 
the  charge  of  having  been  concerned 
In  the  mutilation  of  the  Herme.  This 
is  quite  different  from  the  statement 
of  Andokid^s,  and  would  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  Polystratus  was  one  of 
those  against  whom  Andokidfo  him- 
self informed. 
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forty  were  employed  as  transports  for  the  soldiers.  There  were 
fifteen  hundred  select  citizen  hoplites,  chosen  from  the  general 
muster-roll,  and  seven  hundred  Th^tes,  or  citizens  too  poor  to 
he  included  in  the  muster-roll^  who  served  as  hoplites  on 
shiphoard  (Epibat®  or  marines),  each  with  a  panoply  furnished 
by  the  state.  To  these  must  be  added  five  hundred  Argeian  and 
two  hundred  and  fifty  Mantineian  hoplites,  paid  by  Athens  and 
transported  on  board  Athenian  ships.^  The  number  of  horsemen 
was  so  small  that  all  were  conveyed  in  a  single  horse  transport 

But  the  condition,  the  equipment,  the  pomp  both  of  wealth 
and  force,  visible  in  the  armament,  was  still  more  impressive 
than  the  number.  At  daybreak  on  the  day  appointed,  when  all 
the  ships  were  ready  in  Peirseus  for  departure,  the  military  force 
was  marched  down  in  a  body  from  the  city  and  embarked.  They 
were  accompanied  by  nearly  the  whole  population,  metics  and 
foreigners  as  well  as  citizens,  so  that  the  appearance  was  that  of  a 
collective  emigration  like  the  flight  to  Salamis  sixty-five  years 
before.  While  the  crowd  of  foreigners,  brought  thither  bj 
curiosity,  were  amazed  by  the  grandeur  of  the  spectacle,  the 
citizens  accompanying  were  moved  by  deeper  and  more  stirring 
anxieties.  Their  sons,  brothers,  relatives,  and  friends  were  just 
starting  on  the  longest  and  largest  enterprise  which  Athens  had 
ever  undertaken ;  against  an  island  extensive  as  well  as  powerful, 
known  to  none  of  them  accurately,  and  into  a  sea  of  undefined 
possibilities;  glory  and  profit  on  the  one  side,  but  hazards  of 
unassignable  magnitude  on  the  other.  At  this  final  parting, 
ideas  of  doubt  and  danger  became  fkt  more  painfully  present 
than  they  had  been  in  any  of  the  preliminary  discussions  ;  and 
in  spite  of  all  the  reassuring  effect  of  the  unrivalled  armament 
before  them,  the  relatives  now  separating  at  the  water's  edge 
could  not  banish  the  dark  presentiment  that  they  were  bidding 
each  other  farewell  for  the  last  time. 

The  moment  immediately  succeeding  this  feLrewell — ^when  all 
Solemnities  ^^®  soldiers  were  already  on  board  and  the  KeleustSe 
o'  P|gt*o«.  was  on  the  point  of  beginning  his  chant  to  put  the 
board  and  rowers  in  motion — was  peculiarly  solemn  and  touching, 
waters  Silence  having  been  enjoined  and  obtained,  by  sound 
edge.  of  trumpet,  the  crews  in  every  ship,  and  the  spectators 

1  Thttcyd.  Ti.  48 ;  vii.  67. 
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on  shore,  followed  the  voice  of  the  herald  in  pra3ring  to  the  guds 
for  success,  and  in  singiDg  the  psean.  On  every  deck  were  seen 
Iwwis  of  wine  prepared,  out  of  which  the  officers  and  the 
Epibatse  made  libations,  with  goblets  of  silver  and  giild.  At 
len^  tbe  final  signal  was  given,  and  the  whole  fleet  quitted 
Peiraens  in  single  file — displaying  the  exuberance  of  their  yet 
untried  force  by  a  race  of  speed  as  far  as  -figina.*  Never  in 
Grecian  history  was  an  invocation  more  unanimous,  emphatic, 
and  imposing,  addressed  to  the  gods ;  never  was  the  refusing  nod 
of  Zeus  more  stem  or  peremptory.  All  these  details,  given  by 
ThucydidSs,  of  the  triumphant  promise  which  now  issued  from 
Peiraeus,  derive  a  painful  interest  from  their  contrast  with  the 
sad  issue  which  will  hereafter  be  unfolded. 

The  fleet  made  straight  for  Eorkyra,  where  the  contingents  of 
the  maritime  allies,  with  the  ships  for  burden  and 
provisions,  were  found  assembled.  The  armament  ofth™ 
thus  complete  was  passed  in  review,  and  found  to  JJ^^j??^ 
comprise  134  triremes  with  two  Rhodian  pentekonters ; 
5100  hoplites  ;  480  bowmen,  80  of  them  Kretan  ;  700  Rhodian 
{'lingers ;  and  120  Miegarian  exiles  serving  as  light  troops.  Of 
vessels  of  burden,  in  attendance  with  provisions,  muniments  of 
war,  bakers,  masons,  and  carpenters,  &c.,  the  number  was  not 
less  than  600 ;  besides  which  there  was  a  considerable  number  of 
private  trading  ships,  following  voluntarily  for  purposes  of 
profit.*  Three  fast-sailing  triremes  were  despatched  in  advance, 
to  ascertain  which  of  the  cities  in  Italy  and  Sicily  would  welcome 
the  arrival  of  the  armament ;  and  especially  to  give  notice  at 
Kgesta  that  the  succour  solicited  was  now  on  its  way,  requiring 
nt  the  same  time  that  the  money  promised  by  the  Egestseans 
should  be  produced.  Having  then  distributed  by  lot  the 
armament  into  three  divisions,  one  under  each  of  the  generals, 
Xikias,  Alkibiad^  and  Lainachus,  they  crossed  the  Ionic  Gulf 
from  Korkyra  to  the  lapygian  promontory. 

In  their  progress  southward  along  the  coast  of  Italy  to  Rhegium, 
they  met  with  a  very  cold  reception  from  the  various   Progiwto 
<  j  redan  cities.    None  would  receive  them  within  their  coid^SSp^ 
walls  or  even  sell  them  provisions  without     The  jJJJia^ 
4itniu8t  which  they  would  grant  was,  the  liberty  of  dtiM. 

1  ThQcyd.  tL  88 ;  Dioddr.  ziii.  8.       *  Thncyd.  tL  44. 
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taking  moorings  and  of  watering ;  and  even  thus  much  was 
denied  to  them  both  at  Tarentum  and  at  the  Epizephyrian 
Lokri.  At  Rhegium,  immediately  on  the  Sicilian  strait,  though 
the  town  gate  was  still  kept  shut,  they  were  so  far  more  hospitably 
treated,  that  a  market  of  provisions  was  furnished  to  them  and 
they  were  allowed  to  encamp  in  the  sacred  precinct  of  Artemis, 
not  far  from  the  walls.  They  here  hauled  their  ships  ashore  and 
took  repose  until  the  return  of  the  three  scout  ships  from  Egesta ; 
while  the  generals  entered  into  negotiation  with  the  magisti-ates 
and  people  of  Rhegium,  endeavouring  to  induce  them  to  aid  the 
armament  in  re-establishing  the  dispossessed  Leontines,  who  were 
of  common  Chalkidian  origin  with  themselves.  But  the  answer 
returned  was  discouraging.  The  Rhegines  would  promise  nothing 
more  than  neutrality,  and  co-operation  in  any  course  of  policy 
which  it  might  suit  the  other  Italian  Greeks  to  adopt  Probably 
they,  as  well  as  the  other  Italian  Greeks,  were  astonished  and 
intimidated  by  the  magnitude  of  the  newly-arrived  force,  and 
desired  to  leave  to  themselves  open  latitude  of  conduct  for  the 
future — not  without  mistrust  of  Athens  and  her  affected  forward- 
ness for  the  restoration  of  the  Leontines.  To  the  Athenian 
generals,  however,  such  a  nef^tive  from  Rhegium  was  an  unwel- 
come disappointment ;  for  that  city  had  been  the  ally  of  Athens 
in  the  last  war,  and  they  had  calculated  on  the  operation  of 
Chalkidic  sympathies.* 

It  was  not  until  after  the  muster  of  the  Athenians  at  Korkyra 
FeeHnirat  (^^^^^  J^lj*  415  B.a)  that  the  Syracusans  became 
Syracuse  a«  thoroughly  convinced  both  of  their  approach  and  of 
proachtng  ^^®  extent  of  their  designs  against  Sicily.  Intimation 
SapStiOT"  ^^  indeed  reached  Syracuse,  from  several  quarters, 
to  under-  of  the  resolution  taken  by  the  Athenians  in  the  pre- 
magnitude,  ceding  March  to  assist  Egesta  and  Leontini,  and  of 
quMtion  ito  ^^®  preparations  going  on  in  consequence*  There  was 
Sitended  however  a  prevailing  indisposition  to  credit  such 
^  ^'  tidings.  Nothing  in  the  state  of  Sicily  held  out  any 
encouragement  to  Athenian  ambition :  the  Leontines  could  give 
no  aid,  the  Egestceans  very  little,  and  that  little  at  the  opposite 
comer  of  the  island  ;  while  the  Syracusans  considered  themselves 
fully  able  to  cope  with  any  force  which  Athens  was  likely  to  send. 
1  Thucyd.  yL  44--46. 
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Some  derided  the  intelligence  a^  mere  idle  mmonr ;  others  anti- 
cipated, at  most,  nothing  more  serious  than  the  expedition  sent 
from  Athens  ten  years  before.^  No  one  could  imagine  the  new 
eagerness  and  obstinacy  with  which  she  had  just  thrown  herself 
into  the  scheme  of  Sicilian  conquest,  nor  the  formidable  armament 
presently  about  to  start  Nevertheless,  the  Syracusan  generals 
thought  it  their  duty  to  make  preparations,  and  starengthen  the 
military  condition  of  the  state.' 

Hermokrates*  however,  whose  information  was  more  complete, 
judged  these  preparations  insufficient,  and  took  ad  van- 
tage  of  a  public  assembly — ^held  seemingly  about  the  exhortar 
time  that  the  Athenians  were  starting  from  Peirceus —  Hormoknk 

to  impress  such  conviction  on  his  countrymen,  as  well  t«8,  to  be 
J.  %    .     .  ,   ..  -rr       -,   *%     VI .  prepared, 

as  to  correct  their  increduhty.    He  pledged  his  own 

credit  that  the  reports  which  had  been  circulated  were  not  merely 

true,  but  even  less  than  the  full  truth  ;  that  the  Athenians  were 

•actually  on  their  way,  with  an  armament  on  the  largest  scale,  and 

vast  designs  of  conquering  all  Sicily.    While  he  strenuously 

nrge<l  that  the  city  should  be  put  in  immediate  condition  for 

repelling  a  most  formidable  invasion,  he  deprecated  all  alarm  as 

to  the  result,  and  held  out  the  firmest  assurances  of  ultimate 

triumph.    The  very  mt^itude  of  the  approaching  force  would 

intimidate  the  Sicilian  cities  and  drive  them  into  hearty  defensive 

co-operation  with  Syracuse.     Rarely  indeed  did  any  large  or 

distant  expedition  ever  succeed  in  its  object,  as  might  be  seen 

from  the  failure  of  the  Persians  against  Qreece,  by  which  failure 

Athens  herself  had  so  largely  profited.    Preparations,  however, 

both  effective  and  immediate,  were  indispensable  ;  not  merely  at 

home,  but  by  means  of  foreign  missions,  to  the  Sicilian  and 

Italian  Qreeks— to  the  Sikels — and  to  the  Carthaginians,  who 

had  for  some  time  been  suspicious  of  the  unmeasured  aggressive 

designs  of  Athens,  and  whose  immense  wealth  would  now  be 

1  Thocyd.  vL  S«-S5.  Mr.  Mltford  cratical  party  now  bore  the  sway,"  Ac. 
obeerres—**  U  is  not  specified  by  his-  I  cannot  imaidne  npon  what  pas- 
torians.  bat  theacconnt  of  Thncvdidte  sage  of  Thncydidte  this  ooAjectare  is 
makfis  it  evident,  that  there  had  been  founded.  Mr.  Mitford  had  spoken  of 
a  rerolation  in  the  goTemment  of  the  goTemment  as  a  democracy  before; 
Syracnse,  or  at  least  a  great  change  in  he  continues  to  speak  of  it  as  a  demo- 
its  administration,  since  Uie  oligarchi-  cracy  now,  in  the  same  unaltered  Yitu- 
cal  Leontines  were  admitted  to  the  perative  strain, 
rii^ta  of  Syracnsan  citizens  (ch.  xriii.  9  Thucyd.  Ti.  41.  ri  3i  «««  iwifuiu- 
sect.  iiL  ToL  It.  p.  46).     The  demo-  Ai|fu0a^,  Ac 
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especially  serviceable — and  to  Lacedsemon  and  Corinth,  for  the 
purpose  of  soliciting  aid  in  Sicily,  as  well  as  renewed  invasion  of 
Attica.  So  confident  did  he  (Hermokrat^s)  feel  of  their  powers 
of  defence,  if  properly  organized,  that  he  would  even  advise  the 
Syracusans  with  their  Sicilian*  allies  to  put  to  sea  at  once,  with  all 
their  naval  force  and  two  months*  provisions,  and  to  sail  forthwith 
to  the  friendly  harbour  of  Tarentum  ;  from  whence  they  would 
be  able  to  meet  the  Athenian  fleet  and  prevent  it  even  from 
crossing  the  Ionic  Gulf  from  Korkyra.  They  would  thus  show 
that  they  were  not  only  determined  on  defence,  but  even  for^'ard 
in  coming  to  blows ;  the  only  way  of  taking  down  the  presump- 
tion of  the  Athenians,  who  now  speculated  upon  Syracusan  luke- 
warmness,  because  they  had  rendered  no  aid  to  Sparta  when  she 
solicited  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The  Syracusans  would 
probably  be  able  to  deter  or  obstruct  the  advance  of  the  expedition 
until  winter  approached  ;  in  which  case,  Nikias,  the  ablest  of  the 
three  genei-als,  who  was  understood  to  have  undertaken  the  scheme 
against  his  own  consent,  would  probably  avail  himself  of  the 
pretext  to  retum.- 

Though  these  opinions  of  Hermokratfis  were  espoused  further 
Temper  and  ^7  various  other  citizens  in  the  assembly,  the  greater 
parties  number  of  speakers  held  an  opposite  language,  and 

symciuiaii  placed  little  faith  in  his  warnings.  We  have  alrea<ly 
a»8e»nbly.  noticed  Hermokrates  nine  years  before  as  envoy  of 
Syracuse  and  chief  adviser  at  the  congress  of  Gela — then,  as  now, 
watchful  to  bar  the  door  against  Athenian  interference  in  Sicily 
— then,  as  now,  behmging  to  the  oligarchical  party,  and  of  senti- 
ments hostile  to  the  existing  democi-atical  constitution,  but  brave 
as  well  as  intelligent  in  foreign  affairs.  A  warm  and  even  angry 
debate  arose  upon  his  present  speech.*    Though  there  was  nothing, 

1  Thucyd.  ri.  84.    h  8i  pAkurra  iyto  lesson  of  caution  respecting  general 

T«  voni^ia  inuctupovf  vfttlv  Si  6ta  rb  predications  about  all  democracies; 

$iivri$tt  ^o-vyov  riKivr  ap  b^iui  for  it  is  certain  that  one  democracy 

wtieoia-$ft  ofiMs  tipv^rtrau  differed  in  many  respects  f  i  om  another. 

That  *'  habitual  quiescence  "  which  It  may  be  doubted,  howerer,  whether 

Hermokratds  here  predicates  of   his  the  attribute  here  ascribed  by  Hermo- 

oountrymen  forms  a  remarkable  con-  kratds  to  his  countrymen  was  really 

trast  with  the  restless  activity  and  deMerved,  to  the  extent  which  his  lan- 

intermeddlini;  carried  even  to  excess,  guage  implies, 

which  Perikl^  and  Nikias  deprecate  s  Thucyd.  vl.  83—86. 

in  the  Athenians  (Thucyd.  i.  144;  vi.  7).  'Thucyd.  vi.  3S— 85.     rStv  6i  2vpa- 

Both   of  the  eovemments,  however,  xoviunf  6  Irjiio^  iv  vo\k§  npht  oAAiyAovr 

were  democraticaL    This  serves  as  a  cptSt  ^a-av,  ac. 
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in  the  words  of  Hermokrates  himself,  disparaging  either  to  the 
democracy  or  to  the  existing  magistrates,  yet  it  would  seem  that 
his  partisans  who  spoke  after  him  mnst  have  taken  up  a  more 
criminative  tone,  and  must  have  exaggerated  that  which  he 
characterized  as  the  "habitual  quiescence"  of  the  Syracusans 
into  contemptible  remissness  and  disorganization  under  those 
administrators  and  genei-ols,  characterized  as  worthless,  whom  the 
democracy  preferred.  Amidst  the  speakers  who,  in  replying  to 
Hermokrat^  and  the  others,  indignantly  repelled  such  insinua- 
tions and  retorted  upon  their  authors — a  citizen  named  Athena- 
goras  was  the  most  distinguished.  He  was  at  this  time  the 
leading  democratical  politician  and  the  most  popular  orator  in 
Syracuse.* 

**  Every  one '  (said  heX  except  only  cowards  and  bad  citizens, 
mnst  wish  that  the  Atlienians  tooiUd  be  fools  enough  ^eplT  of 
to  come  here  and  put  themselves  into  our  power.   Athen- 
The  tales  which  you  have  just  heard  are  nothing  popular 
better  than  fabrications,  got  up  to  alarm  you  ;  and  I   °^*<*'- 
wonder  at  the  folly  of  these  alarmists  in  fancying  that  their 
machinations  are  not  detected.'    You  will  be  too  wise  to  take 
measure  of  the  future  from  their  reports  :  you  will  rather  judge 
from  what  able  men  such  as  the  Athenians  are  likely  to  do. 
Be  assured  that  they  will  never  leave  behind  them  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  in  menacing  attitude,  to  come  hither  and  court  a  fresh 
war  not  less  formidable  :  indeed  I  think  they  account  themselves 
lucky  that  we  with  our  powerful  cities  have  never  come  across 
to  attack  theuL     And  if  they  hhould  come,  as  it  is  pretended, 

1  Thoeyd.  tL  8ft.    waptkBitv  ^  cvrocf  i^/uv  wpoariryi^  always  imply  an  equal 

'Ahivay6pmtt  tt  A^fiov  tc  irpo(rrani<  ^  decree  of  power :  the  person  so  desig- 

«a*  4v  r^  vop^m  vtBatmrarot  roic  wcK-  nated  might  hare  more  power  in  one 

Xoif,  «Ary«  roi^Ac,  Ac.  town  than  in  another.   Thus  in  Megara 

The  poation  ascribed  here  to  Athena-  (iv.  S7}  it  seems  that  the  oligarchical 

goras  seems  to  be  the  same  as  that  party  had  recently  been  banished ;  the 

which  is  assigned  to  Kleftn  at  Athens—  leaders  of  the  popular  party  had  be- 

iwiip  ininaym-^  mmx*  hflvnv  thv  xp^*^^  come  the  most  influential  men  in  the 

«rir'ur««-Ai((»nirc«aywrarof,dbc.(iT.2l).  city.     See  also  iii.  70— Pdthias  at 

Keither  ^nav  vpoaranff,  nor  iiy*  Korkyra. 

V,  denotes  any  express  functions        >  Thucyd.  tL  86—40.    Ij^^e  the  snb- 


or  titQur  office  (see  the  note  of  Dr.  stance  of  what  is  ascribed  to  Athena- 

AnMdd),  at  least  in  these  places.    It  is  gorss  by  Thucydidds,  without  binding 

poosSUe  that  there  may  have  been  myself  to  the  words. 
some  Ovedan  town  constitutions,  in        <  Thncyd.  vi.  8«.    rodf  3' i-j^AAorrof 

which  there  was  an  office  bearing  such  ri.  toiovta  koX  «vpt^fiow  vfiat  woiovv- 

title :  but  this  is  a  point  which  cannot  rus  riit  iiir  t6V««  ov  tfovfia^w.  rifv  Si 

be  affirmed.     Nor  would   the  words  a^vi^eauif,  «t  ii^  oiorrot  Irdi^Aoi  «Ir«i. 
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they  will  find  Sicily  a  more  formidable  foe  than  Peloponnesus  : 
nay,  our  own  city  alone  will  be  a  match  for  twice  the  force  which 
they  can  bring  across.  The  Athenians,  knowing  all  this  well 
enough,  will  mind  their  own  business  ;  in  spite  of  all  the  fictions 
which  men  on  this  side  of  the  water  conjure  up,  and  which  they 
have  already  tried  often  before,  sometimes  even  worse  than  on 
the  present  occasion,  in  order  to  terrify  you  and  get  themselves 
nominated  to  the  chief  posts.^  One  of  these  days  I  fear  they 
may  even  succeed,  from  our  want  of  precautions  beforehand. 
Such  intrigues  leave  but  short  moments  of  tranquillity  to  our 
city :  they  condemn  it  to  an  intestine  discord  worse  than  foreign 
war,  and  have  sometimes  betrayed  it  even  to  despots  and 
usurpers.  However,  if  you  wiU  listen  to  me,  I  will  try  and 
prevent  anything  of  this  sort  at  present ;  by  simple  persuasion 
to  you — by  chastisement  to  these  conspirators— and  by  watchful 
denunciation  of  the  oligaichical  party  generally.  Let  me  aak^ 
indeed,  what  is  it  that  you  younger  nobles  covet  ?  To  get  into 
command  at  your  early  age  ?  The  law  forbids  you,  because  you 
are  yet  incompetent.  Or  do  you  wish  not  to  be  under  equal 
laws  with  the  many  ?  But  how  can  you  pretend  that  citizens  of 
the  same  city  should  not  have  the  same  rights  ?  Some  one  will 
tell  me^  that  democracy  is  neither  intelligent  nor  just,  and  that 

1  Thacyd.  tL  88.     aXXd.  ravro,  wcrirep  iiovimv  xp^f^TW''*    Bat  it  seems  to  me 

rvM  ArvM,  oi  rt  'Atfiji'atoi  yiyi^MO-Koi^ec,  that  the  words  caiTT  a  lai^rer  senae. 

Tft  viftenpa  avrwv  (r(  o!3*  on)  ottf^ovort,  and  refer  to  the  private  properU  of 

KoX  ivBivit  avSpts  ovrc  owto.  ovrc   av  these  rich  men,  not  to  their  fnncaona 

ytp6ii.€pmt  AoyoiroioOotr.    ott  rym  ov  vvr  as  keepers  of  what  was  collected  from 

irpMTov,  dAX*  act  cirivrafuu,  irroi  Xtfyoif  taxation  or  tribute.    Looking  at  a  rich 

Y«  roior<r6c,  koI  frc  roimar  KOKovpyori-  man  from  the  point  of  view  of   the 

pocf ,  i)  tpyoif,  ^ovAojuUfyovf  irar(urAi}(av  public,    he    is    guardian    of    his    OMD 

raf  rh  vfwrcpov  wkfjOot  avrobt  r^  w6K€tm  property  until  uie  necessities  of  the 

ifiX^^^*    '^  64lotKa  iiivTot,  /ai^votc  voA*  state  require  that  he  should  spend 

kh.  mipmyrts  xai  KaropB^vwiv,  &C.  more  or  less  of  it  for  the  public  defence 

s  Tnncyd.  vi.  89.    ^i^o-ci  n^  Jif/xoxpft-  or  benefit ;  in  the  interim  he  enioys  it 

rloM  ovTff  $vverhv  o&r*  i<rov  cZkcu,  rovt  £'  as  he  pleases,  but  he  will  for  his  own 

ixovrat  ri.  xpi^M*^*  i^^  spxeti'  apicrra  interest  take  care  that  the  property 

BeKrCrnvt.     rvw  M  ^ifjxt.  npStra  ^v,  does  not  perish  (compare  vi.  «X    This 

SriiJLoy  (vfuwav  »vofunr$eu,f  dAcyapyuu^  ii  is  the  service  which  he  renders,  qua>- 

fiepof  •  circtrc,  ^i)Aaicac  iiiv  apio"-  tenu$  rich  tium,  to  the  state;  he  may 

rovf     ctrai     xP^i^^f^^^     rov«  also  serve  it  in  other  wavs,  but  that 

wkowiovtt  ficv\*vo-at.  i^ &y piknvra  would   be  by  means  of  nis  personal 

Toi;f  (vvrrovSf  Kplvai,  2'  av  aieovo-ai^raf  qualities :  thus  he  may,  for  example, 

optora  rove  voAAovf  •  itai  ravra  ofioiMf  be  intelligent  as  well  as  rich  ((vytr^ 

Kai  Kari.  lUpri  koX  ^vfiwama  iv  6i]/uuMcpa*  as    well    as    irAovo-iofX   Mid    then    he 

riqi<rotioip9iv.  may  serve  the  state  as  counmllor— the 

Dr.  Arnold  translates  ^i/A<ucaf  vp"-  second  of  the  two  categories  named  bv 

Marwr— **  having  the  care  of  the  public  Athenagoraa.     What  that  orator  in 

purse  "—as  if  it  were  ^vAokm  rmv  iri-  here  negativing  is  the  better  title  and 
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the  rich  are  the  persons  best  fitted  to  command.  But  I  affirm, 
first,  that  the  people  are  the  sum  total,  and  the  oligarchy  merely 
a  fraction ;  next,  that  rich  men  are  the  best  trustees  of  the 
aggregate  wealth  existing  in  the  community — intelligent  men, 
the  best  counsellors — and  the  multitude,  the  best  qualified  for 
hearing  and  d^dinj;  after  such  advice.  In  a  democracy,  these 
functions,  one  and  all,  find  their  proper  place.  But  oligarchy, 
though  imposing  on  the  multitude  a  full  participation  in  all 
hazards,  is  not  content  even  with  an  exorbitant  share  in  the 
public  advantages,  but  grasps  and  monopolises  the  whole  for 
itsell^  This  is  just  what  you  young  and  powerful  men  are 
aiming  at,  though  you  will  never  be  able  to  keep  it  permanently 
in  a  city  such  as  Syracuse.  Be  taught  by  me — or  at  least  alter 
your  viewp,  and  devote  yourselves  to  the  public  advantage  of  our 
common  city.  Desist  from  practising,  by  reports  such  as  these, 
upon  the  belief  of  men  who  know  you  too  well  to  be  duped.  If 
eren  there  be  any  truth  in  what  you  say— and  if  the  Athenians 
do  come— our  city  will  repel  them  in  a  manner  worthy  of  her 
reputation.  She  will  not  take  you  at  your  word,  and  choose 
you  commanders,  in  order  to  put  the  yoke  upon  her  own  neck. 
She  will  look  for  herself— construe  your  communications  for 
what  they  really  mean — and  instead  of  suffering  you  to  talk  her 
out  of  her  free  government,  will  take  effective  precautions  for 
maintaining  it  against  you.'' 

Immediately  after  this  vehement  speech  from  Athenagoras, 
one  of  the  Strategi  who  presided  in  the  assembly  interposed ; 


rior  fltneM  of  the  rich  to  exercise  tensions  to  political  power,  so  that  it 

MDd,  which  was  the  claim  put  heoomes  necessary  to  define  how  much 

Ibrwanl  In  their  belialf.    And  he  /roes  be  is  really  entitled  to. 

on  to  hidicate  what  is  their  real  position  A  passage  in  the  financial  oration  of 

and  service  in  a  democracy ;  that  they  Demosthen^— irepl  Iv/ufAoptMi^  (p.  186, 

are  to  enjoj  the  roTenue  and  preserre  c.  8)— will  illustrate  what  has  been  here 

the  capital  of  their  wealth,  subject  to  said— ^i  rotVvK  v^ulc  roAAa  vapaaKtva- 

ilevands   for   public    purposes  when  <rav0ui  •  ri.  6i  xp^^mita  vvk  §uy  iiy  roirv 

tteoeeaanr,  but  not  expect  command,  ic«icti}|mVov«  ix^iv—witLfiov  yip  «k  cr 

imleas  they  are  personallv  competent.  xoAAtorc  om^ocito  t^  w6X9i—id¥6i  vo#*  4 


Fmperiy  qseaking,  that  which  he  here  jcat^  otm  cA^,  nSr«  iK6¥n»v  cur^c 

aiAnns  is  true  of  the  small  lots  of  6m»¥  avrStp  KofifiJanip. 

pntperty  taken  in  the  mass,  as  well  as  ^  Thucyd.  tL  ^89.     hktyapxla  ii  T«>r 

of  the  taurfe,  and  is  one  of  the  grounds  itiv  KtvSvtmv  roU  voXAoit  iitraZUmvit 

of  defence  of  prirate  property  acainst  rmv  6*  infttKiiutv  vb  wktov9$enl  fttfroK, 

communism.    But  the  rich  man's  pro-  A\ka  koI  {vjuvar  d^Aofttfi^  cx«^ '    4 

perty  is  an  appreciable  item   to  the  v/umv  ot  re  iwiiitroi  ical    oi 

^ite,  individually  taken;   moreoTcr,  vioi  wpoeviioUvrai,  m£vvm  <r 

I  is  perpetually  raising  uiOust  pre-  liryoA^  vdA«i  Karaax^ttf. 
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pcrmittiDg   no    one    else  to  speak,  and    abruptly  closing  the 

assembly  with  these  few  words : — "We  generals  depre- 
timflS^the  ^**  ^^^®  interchange  of  personal  vituperation,  and 
stratfegi  to  trust  that  the  hearers  present  will  not  suffer  themselves 
the  violence  to  be  biassed  by  it.  Let  us  rather  take  care,  in 
debate.  reference  to  the  reports  just  communicated,  that  we  be 

one  and  aU  in  a  condition  to  repel  the  invader.  And 
even  should  the  necessity  not  arise,  there  is  no  harm  in  strength- 
ening our  public  force  with  horses,  arms,  and  the  other  muniments 
of  war.  We  generals  shall  take  upon  ourselves  the  care  and 
supervision  of  these  matters,  as  well  as  of  the  missions  to 
neighbouring  cities,  for  procuring  information  and  for  other 
objects.  We  have  indeed  already  busied  ourselves  for  the 
purpose,  and  we  shall  keep  you  informed  of  what  we  learn.** 
The  language  of  Athenagoras,  indicating  much  virulence  of 

party-feeling,  lets  us  somewhat  into  the  real  working 
p^itkm  of  ^^  politics  among  the  Syracusan  democracy.  Athena- 
Athena-  goras  at  Syracuse  was  like  Ele6n  at  Athens — the 
other  par-  popular  orator  of  the  city.  But  he  was  by  no  means 
STOicuit.       *^®  *"^^  influential  person,  nor  had  he  the  principal 

direction  of  public  affairs.  Executive  and  magisterial 
functions  belonged  chiefly  to  Hermokrat^  and  his  partisans,  the 
opponents  of  Athenagoras.  Hermokrat^  has  already  appeared 
as  taking  the  lead  at  the  congress  of  Gela  nine  years  befure,  and 
will  be  seen  throughout  the  coming  period  almost  constantly  in 
the  same  position  ;  while  the  political  rank  of  Athenagoras  is 
more  analo^^ous  to  tbat  which  we  should  call  a  leader  of  opposition 
— a  function  of  course  suspended  under  pressing  danger,  so  that 
we  hear  of  him  no  more.  At  Athens  as  at  Syracuse,  the  men 
who  got  the  real  power,  and  handled  the  force  and  treasures  of 
the  state,  were  chiefly  of  the  rich  families — often  of  oligarchical 
sentiments,  acquiescing  in  the  democracy  as  an  uncomfortable 
necessity,  and  continually  open  to  be  solicited  by  friends  or 
kinsmen  to  conspire  against  it  Their  proceedings  were  doubtless 
always  liable  to  the  scrutiny,  and  their  persons  to  the  animadver- 
sion, of  the  public  assembly ;  hence  arose  the  influence  of  the 
demagogue,  tnch  as  Athenagoras  and  Kle6n~the  bad  side  of 
whose  character  is  so  constantly  kept  before  the  readers  of  Qrecian 
history.    By  whatever  disparaging  epithets  such  character  may 
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he  sQiToandedy  it  is  in  reality  tbe  distinguishing  feature  of  a  free 
government  under  all  its  forms — whether  constitutional  monarchy 
or  democracy.  By  the  side  of  the  real  political  actors,  who  hold 
principal  office  and  wield  personal  powei-,  there  are  always  abun- 
dant censors  and  critics — some  better,  others  worse,  in  respect  of 
honesty,  candour,  wisdom,  or  rhetoric — ^the  most  distinguished  of 
whom  acquires  considerable  importance,  though  holding  a 
function  essentially  inferior  to  that  of  the  authorized  magistrate 
•or  generaL 

We  observe  here  that  Athenagoras,  far  from  being  inclined  to 
push  the  city  into  war,  is  averse  to  it  even  beyond 
reasonable  limit,  and  denounces  it  as  the  interested  ^Jrodtion* 
policy  of  the  oligarchical  party.    This  may  show  how  of  Athena- 
little  it  was  any  constant  interest  or  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  persons  called    Demagogues    to   involve  their  city  in 
unnecessary  war — a  charge  which  has  been  frequently  advanced 
against  them,  because  it  so  happens  that  Eleon  in  the  first  half 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war  discountenanced  the  propositions  of 
peace  between  Athens  and  Sparta.    We  see  by  the  harangue  of 
Athenagoras  that  the  oligarchical  party  were  the  usual  promoters 
of  war — a  fact  which  we  should  naturally  expect,  seeing  that  the 
rich  and  great  in  most  communities,  have  accounted  the  pursuit 
of  military  glory  more  conformable  to  their  dignity  than  any 
other  career.    At  Syracuse,  the  ascendency  of  Hermokrat^  was 
much    increased    by    the   invasion    of    the   Athenians — while 
Athena^^nras  does  not  again  appear.    The  latter  was  egregiously 
mistaken  in  his  anticipations  respecting  the  conduct  of  Athens, 
though  right  in  his  judgment  respecting  her  true  political  interest. 
But  it  is  very  unsafe  to  assume  that  nations  will  always  pursue 
their  true  political  interest,  where  present  temptations  of  ambition 
or  vanity  intervene.    Positive  information  was  in  this  instance  a 
surer  guide  than  speculations  d  priori  founded  upon  the  probable 
policy  of   Athens.     But    that    the    imputations   advanced  by 
Athenagoras  against  the  oligarchical  youth  of  pro-  Hi«Mn«mi 
moting  military  organization,  with  a  view  to  their  demmda- 
own  separate  interest,  were  not  visionary,  may  be  seen  ^!SSjut  the 
by  the  analogous  case  of  Argos  two  or  three  years  pRgg^j^jg^-* 
before.  Thedemocracy  of  Argoe,  contemplating  a  more  well, 
warlike  and  aggressive  policy,  had  been  persuaded  to  '^'"^•^ 
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organize  and  train  the  select  regiment  of  One  Thousand  hoplites,. 
chosen  from  the  oligarchical  youth  :  within  three  years,  tliia 
regiment  subverted  the  democratical  constitution.^  Now  tlie 
persons,  respecting  whose  designs  Athenagoras  expresses  so  much 
apprehension,  were  exactly  the  class  at  Syracuse  corresponding 
to  the  select  Thousand  at  Argos. 

The  political  views  proclaimed  in  this  remarkable  speech  are 
deserving  of  attention,  thouj^h  we  cannot  fully  understand  it 
without  having  before  us  those  speeches  to  which  it  replies. 
Not  only  is  democratical  constitution  forcibly  contrasted  with 
oligarchy,  but  the  separate  places  which  it  assigns  to  wealth, 
intelligence  and  multitude  are  laid  down  with  a  distinctnesa^ 
not  unworthy  of  Aristotle, 

Even  before  the  debate  here  adverted  to,  the  Syracusan  generals^ 

^  .,  had  evidently  acted  upon  views  more  nearly  approach- 

ActlTe  pre-      .  -„  ,        a-i  i  j*  1  \ 

^aratioiis  at  ing  to  those  of  Hermukrates  than  to  those  of  Athena- 

on?he^  goras.  Already  alive  to  the  danger,  and  apprised  by 
3*?h****  their  scouts  when  the  Athenian  armament  was  passing 
Athenian  from  Korkyra  to  Rhegium,  they  pushed  their  prepa- 
armament  j^^^^j^  y^^^^  ^^^  utmost  activity  ;  distributing  garri- 
sons and  sending  envoys  among  their  Sikel  dependencies,  while 
the  force  within  the  city  was  mustered  and  placed  under  all  the 
conditions  of  war.^ 

The  halt  of  the  Atheniiins  at  Rhegium  afforded  increasetl 
leisure  for  such  equipment  That  halt  was  prolonged  for  moie 
than  one  reason.  In  the  first  place,  Nikias  and  his  colleagues 
wished  to  negotiate  with  the  Rhegines,  as  well  as  to  haul  ashore 
and  clean  their  ships  :  next,  they  awaited  the  return  of  the  three 
scout-ships  from  Egesta  :  lastly,  they  had  as  yet  formed  no  plaA 
of  action  in  Sicily. 

The  ships  from  Egesta  returned  with  disheartening  news^ 
^_^  Instead  of  the  abundant  wealth  which  had  been  held 

ment  ofuie  forth  as  existing  in  that  town,  and  upon  which  the 
atWiegium  resolutions  of  the  Athenians  as  to  Sicilian  operation* 
S^SSth**  ^^  ^^^  mainly  grounded,  it  turned  out  that  no 
fMpecting  more  than  thirty  talents  in  all  could  be  produced, 
of  Eg«Sr^  What  was  yet  worse,  the  elaborate  fraud,  whereby  the 
Egesteeans  had  duped  the  commissioners  on  their  first 
1  See  abore,  chap.  iTi.  *  Thucyd.  Ti.  46. 
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Visit,  was  now  exposed ;  and  these  commissioners,  on  retaining 
to  Rheginm  from  tbeir  second  visit,  were  condemned  to  the 
mortification  of  proclaiming  their  own  credulity,  nuder  severe 
taunts  and  reproaches  from  the  army.  Disappointed  in  the 
source  from  whence  they  had  calculated  on  obtaining  money — for 
it  appears  that  both  AlkibiadSs  and  Lamachus  had  sincerely 
relied  on  the  pecuniary  resources  of  figesta,  though  Nikias  was 
always  mistrustful — the  generals  now  discussed  their  plan  of 
action. 

Nikias — availing  himself  of  the  fraudulent  conduct  on  the  pari 
of  the  Egestaean  allies,  now  become  palpable — wished   ^ 
to  circumscribe  his  range  of  operations  within  the   Athenian 
rigorous  letter  of  the  vote  which  the  Athenian  assem-  SjSSm* 
bly  had  passed.    He  proposed  to  sail  at  once  against  JJ^JJjJIL 
Selinus ;  then,  formally  to  require  the  Egestsoans  to  opinion  of 
provide  the  means  of  maintaining  the  armament,  or,   ^*"*** 
at  least,  of  maintaining  those  sixty  triremes  which  they  themselves 
had  solicited.     Since  this  requisition  would  not  be  realized,  he 
would  only  tarry  long  enough  to  obtain  from  the  Selinuntines 
some  tolerable  terms  of  accommodation  with  Egesta,  and  then 
return  home :  exhibiting,  as  they  sailed  along,  to  all  the  maritime 
cities,  this  great  display  of  Athenian  naval  force.     And  while  he 
would  be  ready  to  profit  by  any  opportunity  which  accident  might 
present  for  serving  the  Leontines  or  establishing  new  alliances, 
he  strongly  deprecated  any  prolonged  stay  in  the  island  for 
speculative  enterprises — all  at  the  cost  of  Athens.^ 

Against  this  scheme  Alkibiades  protested,  as  narrow,  timid, 
and  disgraceful  to  the  prodigious  force  with  which  opinion  of 
they  had  been  entrusted.  He  proposed  to  begin  by  Alkibladte. 
opening  negotiations  with  all  the  other  Sicilian  Greeks — 
especially  Messen^  convenient  both  as  harbour  for  their  fleet  and 
as  base  of  their  military  operations — to  prevail  upon  them  \a> 
co-operate  against  Syracuse  and  Selinus.  With  the  same  view, 
he  recommended  establishing  relations  with  the  Sikels  of  the 
interior,  in  order  to  detach  such  of  them  as  were  subjects  of 
Syracuse,  as  well  as  to  ensure  supplies  of  provisions.  As  soon  as 
it  had  been  thus  ascertained  what  extent  of  foreign  aid  might  be 
looked  for,  he  would  open  direct  attack  forthwith  against  Syracuse 
1  Thucyd.  vi.  47 ;  Plutarch,  Nikias.  c  14. 
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and  Selinus ;  unless  indeed  the  former  should  consent  to  re- 
establish Leontini,  and  the  latter  to  come  to  terms  with  Egesta.^ 

Lamachus,  delivering  his  opinion  last,  dissented  from  both  his 
optidon  of  colleagues.  He  advised  that  they  should  proceed  at 
lAmachns.  once,  without  any  delay,  to  attack  Syracuse,  and  fight 
their  battle  under  its  walls.  The  Syracusans  (he  ui^)  were 
now  in  terror  and  only  half-prepared  for  defence.  Many  of 
their  citizens,  and  much  property,  would  be  found  still  lingering 
throughout  the  neighbouring  lands,  not  yet  removed  within  the 
walls,  and  might  thus  be  seized  for  the  subsistence  of  their 
■army  ; '  while  the  deserted  town  ai^d  harbour  of  Megara,  very 
near  to  Syracuse  both  by  land  and  by  sea,  might  be  occupied  by 
the  fleet  as  a  naval  station.  The  imposing  and  intimidating  effect 
of  the  armament,  not  less  than  its  real  efficiency,  was  now  at  the 
maximum,  immediately  after  its  arrival.  If  advantage  were 
taken  of  this  first  impression  to  strike  an  instant  blow  at  their 
principal  enemy,  the  Syracusans  would  be  found  destitute  of  the 
courage,  not  less  than  of  the  means,  to  resist ;  but  the  longer  such 
attack  was  delayed,  the  more  this  first  impression  of  dismay  would 
be  effaced,  giving  place  to  a  reactionary  sentiment  of  indifference 
and  even  contempt,  when  the  much-dreaded  armament  was  seen 
to  accomplish  little  or  nothing.  As  for  the  other  Sicilian  cities, 
nothing  would  contribute  so  much  to  determine  their  immediate 
adhesion  as  successful  operations  against  Syracuse.' 

But  Lamachus  found  no  favour  with  either  of  the  other  two,  and 
being  thus  compelled  to  choose  between  the  plans  of 
dT^ra^'  Alkibiad^  and  Niklas,  gave  his  support  to  that  of  the 
ment  of  former — which  was  the  mean  term  of  the  three.  There 
-plan  of  can  be  no  doubt — as  far  as  it  is  becoming  to  pronounce 
prof(M^^  respecting  that  which  never  reached  execution— that 
the  plan  of  Lamachus  was  far  the  best  and  most 
judicious  ;  at  first  sight  indeed  the  most  daring,  but  intrinsically 
the  safest,  easiest,  and  speediest  that  could  be  suggested.  For 
undoubtedly  the  siege  and  capture  of  Syracuse  was  the  one 
enterprise  indispensable  towards  the  promotion  of  Athenian 
views  in  Sicily.    The  sooner  that  was  commenced,  the  more 

iThucyd.  ri.  48.     ovtok  i)£i}  Svpa-        ^  Compare  iv.  lOi— desoribing  the 
xovo-atv  Kal  XtXivovm  iwiyiptlv,  i)r  fih   surprise  of  AmphipoUi  by  Bruldas. 
ol  ^ei^    EycoTTiuow   (viffia^y^uv,   .1  Si         S  ITiucvd.  vL  4». 
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easily  it  would  be  accomplished  ;   and  its  difficulties  were  in 

nianj  ways  aggravated,  in  no  way  abated,  by  those  preliminary 

precautions  upon  which  Alkibiades  insisted.      Any  tubing  like 

delay  tended  fearfully  to  impair  the  efficiency,  real  as  well  as 

reputed,  of  an  ancient  aggressive  armament,  and  to  animate  as 

well  as  to  strengthen  those  who  stood  on  the  defensive— a  point 

on  which  we  shall  find  painful  evidence  presently.     The  advice 

of  Lamachus,  alike  soldier-like  and  far-sighted,  would  probably 

have   been  approved  and  executed  either  by  Brusidas  or  by 

Demosthen^  ;    while  the   dilatory  policy  still  advocated  by 

Alkibiades,  even  after  the  suggestion  of  Lamachus  had  been 

started,  tends  to  show  that  if  he  was  superior  in  military  energy 

to  one  of  his  colleagues,  he  was  not  less  inferior  to  the  other. 

Indeed,  when  we  find  him  talking  of  besieging  Syracuse,  unless 

the  Syracusans  would  consent  to  the  re-establishment  of  Leontini, 

it  seems  probable  that  he  had  not    yet  made  up  his  mind 

peremptorily  to  besiege  the  city  at  all — a  fact  completely  at 

variance  with  those  imbounded  hopes  of  conquest  which  he  is 

reported  as  having  conceived  even  at  Athens.     It  is  possible  that 

he  may  have  thought  it  impolitic  to  contradict  too  abruptly  the 

tendencies  of  Nikias,  who,  anxious  as  he  was  chiefly  to  find  some 

pretext  for  carrying  back  lus  troops  unharmed,  might  account  the 

proposition  of  Lamachus  too  desperate  even  to  be  discussed. 

Unfortunately,  the  latter,  though  the  ablest  soldier  of  the  three, 

waa  a  poor  man,  of  no  political  position,  and  little  influence 

among  the  hoplites.    Had  he  possessed,  along  with  his  own 

straightforward  military  energy,  the  wealth  and  family  ascendency 

of  either  of  his  colleagues,  the  achievements  as  well  as  the  fate  jf 

this  splendid  armament  would  have  been  entirely  altered,  and 

the  Athenians  would  have  entered  Syracuse,  not  as  prisoners,  but 

as  conquerors. 

Alkibiades,  as  soon  as  his  plan  had  become  adopted  by  meana 

of  the  approval  of  Lamachus,  sailed  across  the  strait    *|y,-,_^- 

in   his    own    trireme    from    Rhegium   to  MesslnS.  atMess6nd 

Though  admitted  personally  into  the  city,  and  allowed  j^inJ^ 

to  address  the  public  assembly,  he  could  not  induce  it'***?***^'* 

11  11.  1  Empty  dis- 

them  to  conclude  any  alliance,  or  to  admit  the  arma-  play  of  the 

ment  to  anything  beyond  a  market  of  provisions  *"°*°*®«**' 

without  the  walls.     He  accordingly  returned  back  to  Rhegium^ 
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from  whence  he  and  one  of  his  colleagues  immediately  departed 
with  sixty  triremes  for  Naxos.  The  Naxians  cordially  received 
the  armament,  which  then  steered  southward  along  the  coast  of 
Sicily  to  Katana.  In  the  latter  place  the  leading  men  and  the 
general  sentiment  were  at  this  time  favourahle  to  Syracuse,  so 
that  the  Athenians,  finding  admittance  refused,  were  compelled 
to  sail  farther  southward,  and  take  their  night  station  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Terias,  On  the  ensuing  day  they  made  sail 
with  their  ships  in  single  column  immediately  in  front  of  Syra- 
cuse itself,  while  an  advanced  squadron  of  ten  triremes  were 
even  despatched  into  the  Great  Harbour,  south  of  the  town,  for 
the  purpose  of  surveying  on  this  side  the  city  with  its  docks  and 
fortifications,  and  for  the  further  purpose  of  proclaiming  from 
shipboard  by  the  voice  of  the  herald  : — "  The  Leontines  now  in 
Syracuse  are  hereby  invited  to  come  forth,  without  apprehension, 
and  join  their  friends  and  benefactors,  the  Athenians".  After 
this  empty  di«*play,  they  returned  back  to  Katana.* 

We  may  remark  that  this  proceeding  was  completely  at  vari- 
ance with  the  judicious  recommendation  of  Lamachus.  It  tended 
to  familiarize  the  Syracusans  with  the  sight  of  the  armament 
piece-meal,  without  any  instant  action,  and  thus  to  abate  in  their 
minds  the  terror-striking  impression  of  its  first  arrivaL 

At  Eatana,  Alkibiad^  personally  was  admitted  into  the  town, 
and  allowed  to  open  his  case  before  the  public  assem- 
itKataoa^  bly,  as  he  had  been  at  Messing.  Accident  alone 
SaM****^  enabled  him  to  carry  his  point,  for  the  general 
masters  of  opinion  was  averse  to  his  propositions.  While  most 
^^eiitab.  ^^  ^^  citizens  were  in  the  assembly  listening  to  his 
luuion*^  discoui'se,  some  Athenian  soldiers  without,  observing 
there.  a  postem-gate  carelessly  guarded,  broke  it  open,  and 

Kamariii  B^iowed  themselves  in  the  market-place.  The  town 
was  thus  in  the  power  of  the  Athenians,  so  that  the 
leading  men,  who  were  friends  of  Syracuse,  thought  themselves 
lucky  to  escape  in  salety,  while  the  general  assembly  came  to  a 
resolution  accepting  the  alliance  proposed  by  Alkibiadfe.'  The 
whole  Athenian  armament  was  now  conducted  from  Rhegiom  to 

1  Thncyd.  vL  50.  not  of  aoddent,  bnt  of  a  preconcerted 

spolyenns  Q.  40,  i)  treate  this  plot  I  f ollow  the  aocount  as  ^ven  by 
acquisition  of  Katana  as  the  lesult,    Thncydidte. 
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Katana,  which  was  estahlished  as  headquarters.  Intimation  was 
further  received  from  a  party  at  Kamarina,  that  the  city  might 
be  induced  to  join  them  if  the  armament  showed  itself ;  accord- 
ingly, the  whole  armament  proceeded  thither,  and  took  mooiings 
off  the  shore,  while  a  herald  was  sent  up  to  the  dty.  But  the 
Kamarinsans  declined  to  admit  the  army,  and  declared  that 
they  would  abide  by  the  existing  treaty,  which  bound  them  to 
receive  at  any  time  one  single  ship,  but  no  more,  unless  they 
themselves  should  ask  for  it  The  Athenians  were  therefore 
obliged  to  return  to  Katana.  Passing  by  Syracuse  both  going 
and  returning,  they  ascertained  the  falsehood  of  a  report  that  the 
Syracusans  were  putting  a  naval  force  afloat ;  moreover,  they 
landed  near  the  city,  and  ravaged  some  of  the  neighbouring 
lands.  The  Syracusan  cavalry  and  light  troops  soon  appeared, 
and  a  skirmish,  with  trifling  loss,  ensued,  before  the  invaders 
retired  to  their  ships  ^ — the  first  blood  shed  in  this  important 
struggle,  and  again  at  variance  with  the  advice  of  Lamachus. 

Serious  news  awaited  them  on  their  return  to  Katana.    They 
found  the  public  ceremonial  trireme,  called  the  Sala-    . .^n^,^. 
mmian,  just  arrived  from  Athens,  the  bearer  of  a  is  sum- 
formal  resolution  of  the  assembly,  requiring  Alki-  555^2*^ 
biadte  to  come  home,  and  stand  bis  trial  for  various  take  his 
alleged  matters  of  irreligion,  combined  with  treason- 
able purposes.    A  few  other  citizens  specified  by  name  were 
commanded  to  come  along  with  him  under  the  same  charge;  but 
the  trierarch  of  the  Salaminian  was  especially  directed  to  serve 
him  only  with  the  summons,  without  any  guard  or  coercion,  so 
that  he  might  return  home  in  his  own  trireme.- 

This  summons,  pregnant  with  momentous   results  both  to 
Athens  and  to  her  enemies,  arose  out  of  the  mutila-  peeMnm 
tion  of  the  Hermse  (described  a  few  pages  back),  and  and  pro- 
the  inquiries  instituted  into  the  authorship  of  that  S^f*^ 
deed,  since  the  departure  of  the  armament     The  SSSiSj^ 
extensive  and  anxious  sympathies  connected  with  so  of  thoarma- 
large  a  body  of  departing  citizens,  combined  with  the  "*"'* 
solemnity  of  the  scene  itself,  had  for  the  moment  suspended  the 
alarm  caused  by  that  sacrilege.     But  it  speedily  revived,  and  the 
people  could  not  rest  without  finding  out  by  whom  the  deed  had 
J  Thucyd.  ▼!  62.  «  Thocyd.  tL  68—61. 
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been  done.  Considerable  rewards -- 1000  and  even  10,000 
drachms — ^were  proclaimed  to  informers,  of  whom  otbers  soon 
appeared,  in  addition  to  the  slave  Andromachus  before  men- 
tioned. A  metic  named  Teukrus  had  fled  from  Athens,  shortly 
after  the  event,  to  Megara,  from  whence  he  sent  intimation  to- 
the  senate  at  Athens  that  he  had  himself  been  a  party  concerned 
in  the  recent  sacrilege  concerning  the  mysteries,  as  well  as 
cognizant  of  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermie,  and  that  if  impunity 
were  guaranteed  to  him,  he  would  come  back  and  give  full 
information.  A  vote  of  the  senate  was  immediately  passed  to> 
invite  him.  He  denounced  by  name  eleven  persons  as  having 
been  concerned,  jointly  with  himself,  in  the  mock  celebration  of 
the  Eleusiniau  mysteries;  and  eighteen  different  persons,  himself 
not  being  one,  as  the  violators  of  the  Hermas.  A  woman  named 
Agarist^  daughter  of  Alkmaeonidcs — these  names  bespeak  her 
great  rank  and  family  in  the  city — deposed  further  that  Alki- 
biadSs,  Axiochus,  and  Adeimantus  had  gone  through  a  parody  of 
the  mysteiies  in  a  similar  manner  in  the  house  of  Charmitl^. 
And  lastly,  Lydus,  slave  of  a  citizen  named  PhercklSs,  stated 
that  the  like  scene  had  been  enacted  in  the  house  of  his  master 
in  the  deme  ThSmakus — giving  the  names  of  the  parties  present, 
one  of  whom  (though  asleep  and  unconscious  of  what  was  passing) 
he  stated  to  be  Leogoras,  the  father  of  Andokid&i.^ 

Of  the  parties  named  in  these  different  depositions,  the  greater 
number  seem  to  have  fled  from  the  city  at  once,  but  all  who 
remained  were  put  into  prison  to  stand  future  trial'     The 

1  Andolddte  do  MvaterilB.  sect.  14,  one  as  having  been  put  to  death  except 

15,  86.    In  reference  to  the  depc^tion  those  a^nsc  whom  Andokidte  himself 

of  Ai|;arist6,  Andokidte  a^sain  includes  informed  <see  tL  27, 58, 61).    He  dwells 

Alkibiad^  among  those  who  fled  into  particulariy  apon  the  nnmber  of  per- 

banishment  in  oonseqaence  of  it.    Un-  sons,  and  persons  of  excellent  character^ 

less  we  are  to  sappose  anotiier  Alki-  imprisoned  on  suspicion ;  but  he  men- 

biadto,  not  the  general  in  Sicily,  this  tions  none  as  haTing  been  put  to  death 

statement    cannot    be    true.     There  except  those  against  whom  Andokid^ 

was  another  Alkibiadte.  of  the  deme  gave  testimony.    He  describes  it  as  a 

Phegus;  but  Andokidto,  in  mentioning  great    harshness,  and   as  an  extra- 

him  afterwards  (sect.  66),  spedfiee  his  ordinarr  proof  of  the  reigning  exdte- 

deme.     He  waj  cousin  of  Alkibiadte,  ment,  that  the  Athenians  should  have 

and  waj  in  exile  at  the  same  time  detained  so  many  persons  upon  8us> 

with  him  (Xenoph.  Hellen.  L  2, 18).  picion,  on  the  evidence  of  informers  not 

s  Andokidte   (sect.   18— Si)  afmms  entitled  to  credence.     But  he  would 

that  some  of  the  persons  accused  by  not  have  specified  this  detention  aa 

Teukrus  as  mutilaitors  of  the  Hemus  extraordinary  harshness  if  the  Athe- 

were  put  to  death  upon  his  deposition,  nians    had    gone  so  far   as  to  put 

But  t  contest  his  accuracy  on  this  individuals  to  death  upon  the  same 

point    For  Thucydidte  reooipiins  no  evidence.    Besides,  to  out  these  men. 
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informers  received  the  promiaed  rewards,  after  some  debate  as  to 
the  parties  entitled  to  receive  the  reward ;  for  Python ikiis,  the 
citizen  who  had  produced  the  slave  Andromachus,  pretended  to 
the  first  daim  ;  while  Androkl^  one  of  the  senators,  contended 
that  the  senate  collectively  ought  to  receive^  the  money — a 
strange  pretension,  which  we  do  not  know  how  be  justified.  At 
last,  however,  at  the  time  of  the  Panatbenaic  festival,  Andro- 
machus, the  slave,  received  the  first  reward  of  10,000  drachms ; 
Teukrus,  the  metic,  the  second  reward  of  1000  drachms. 

A  large  number  of  citizens,  many  of  them  of  the  first  considera- 
tion in  the  city,  were  thus  either  lying  in  prison  or  had  «t     u^    « 
fled  into  exile.    But  the  alarm,  the  agony,  and  the  citizens  im- 
soffpicioD,  in  the  public  mind,   went  on  increasing  JUj^dwi^ 

rather  than  diminishinc:.    The  information  hitherto   increased 
c  Affony  of 

received  had  been  all  partial,  and  with  the  exception  the  pubUc 

of  Agariste,  all  the  informants  had  been  either  slaves  ™ 
or  metics,  not  citizens ;  while  Teukrus,  the  only  one  among  them 
who  had  stated  anything  respecting  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermse, 
did  not  profess  to  be  a  party  concerned,  or  to  know  all  those  who 
were.*  The  people  had  heard  only  a  succession  of  disclosures — ^all 
attesting  a  frequency  of  irreligious  acts,  calculated  to  insult  and 
banish  the  local  gods  who  protected  their  country  and  constitu- 
tion— all  indicating  that  tiiere  were  many  powerful  citizens  bent 
on  prosecuting  such  designs,  interpreted  as  treasonable — yet  none 
communicating  any  full  or  satisfactory  idea  of  the  Hermokopid 
plot,  of  the  real  conspirators,  or  of  their  further  purposes.  The 
enemy  was  among  themselves,  yet  they  knew  not  where  to  lay 

to  deatti  wonld  have  defeated  their  murders:  the  rreater  the  number  of 

own  object— the  foil  and  entire  dis-  victims  to  be  uau/cbtered,  the  better 

domre  of  the  plot  and  the  conspirators,  were  the  people  pl^tsed,"  &c.    This  is 

The  icnorance  in  which  they  were  of  an  inaccuracy  quite  in  harmony  with 

thflir  intemal  enemies  was  among  the  the  general  spint  of  his  narrative.    It 

most  agonizing  of  all  their  sentiments ;  is  contradicted  implicitly  by  the  very 

and  to  pat  any  prisoner  to  death  until  words  of  Thucydidds  which  he  trans- 

fthey  arrived,  or  believed  themselves  to  cribes  in  his  note  lus. 
have  arrived,  at  the  knowledge  of  the        i  Andokid.  de  Mysteriis,  sect.  27— 

whole,  wonld  tend  so  far  to  bar  their  28.    <cal 'Ai^poxAnf  if  nip  r  ^  v  pov\^. 
own    ehaaoe  of    obtaining   evidence        >  Andokid.  de  Myster.  sect.  36.     It 

—i  a  Hui^  h  rmv  'ABnvaimv  offintvtn  seems  that  Diogndtu.s,  who  had  been 

^Mfiinf,  itt  tftro,  rb  ^aAi«.  koX  <«iMbr  commissioner  oi  inquiry  at  the  time 

TOMVMfvoc  vpoTvpor  <i  rwt  tvifiwKtriQr-  when  Pythonikus  presented  the  first 

r«c  v^iiw  T^  vAif^i  fiii  «i9orrai,  Ac  information  of  the  slave  Andromachus, 

Wachanntb   says  (p.  194)— "The  was  himself  among   the   parties  de- 

Noodthir^y  dispositions  of  the  people  nonnced  by  Teukrus  (And.  de  Myst. 

had    bean  excited    by  the  previous  sect.  14, 15). 

6—3 
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bands  upon  him.  Aniidst  the  gloomy  terrors,  political  blended 
with  religious,  which  distracted  their  minds,  all  the  ancient 
stories  of  the  last  and  worst  oppressions  of  the  Peisistratid  despots, 
ninety-five  years  before,  became  again  revived.  Some  new 
despots,  they  knew  not  who,  seemed  on  the  point  of  occupying 
the  acropolis.  To  detect  the  real  conspirators  was  the  only  way 
of  procuring  respite  from  this  melancholy  paroxysm  ;  for  which 
purpose  the  people  were  willing  to  welcome  questionable  witnesses, 
and  to  imprison  on  suspicion  citizens  of  the  beet  chaiacter,  until 
the  truth  could  be  ascertained.^ 

The  public  distraction  was  aggravated  by  Peisander  and 
ChariklSs,  who  acted  as  commif«sioners  of  investiga- 
and  cha-  tion  ;  furious  and  unprincipled  politicians,'  at  that 
Smmiik*  ^^^  professing  exaggerated  attachment  to  the  demo- 
fa^^dlJ**'  cratical  constitution,  though  we  shall  find  both  of 
them  hereafter  among  the  most  unscrupulous  agents 
in  its  subversion.  These  men  loudly  proclaimed  that  the  facts 
disclosed  indicated  the  band  of  Hermokopid  conspirators  to  be 
numerous,  with  an  ulterior  design  of  speedily  putting  down  the 
democracy.  They  insisted  on  pressing  their  investigations  until 
full  discovery  should  be  attained.  And  the  sentiment  of  the 
people,  collectively  taken,  responded  to  this  stimulus;  thon^ 
individually  every  man  was  so  afraid  of  becoming  himself  the 
next  victim  arrested,  that  when  the  herald  convoked  the  senate 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  informations,  the  crowd  in  the 
market-place  straightway  dispersed. 

It  was  amidst  such  eager  thirst  for  discovery  that  a  new 
-.  informer  appeared,  DiokleidSs,  who  professed  to  com- 

tionof  mnnicate  some  material  facts    connected  with  the 

Diokleldto.  ^lutilation  of  the  Hermas,  affirming  that  the  authors 
of  it  were  three  hundred  in  number.  He  recounted  that  on  the 
night  on  which  that  incident  occurred,  he  started  from  Athens  to 
go  to  the  mines  of  Laureion,  wherein  he  had  a  slave  working  on 
hire,  on  whose  account  he  was  to  receive  pay.    It  was  full  moon, 

1  Thucyd.  ▼!.  6S—4iO,  oi  l^ifid^oprtt  icol  XPI^^^  ioKovpn  cZmu   «crMiMrT« 

Tov?    firitrvrdtt,    dAAa    voyroc    viroirrmt  AWXryxror  ^ca^vyctr.     .     .     . 
^wo6«x^fitvoi,    itA    wonismy    AyOfmimr         .     .      .     6«tphy    woioyifitroit    ci    ro^ 

wiimv  naw  XP^^^  Tir  voAirwr  fwA-  iwifiovKt^tnaK     <r^v     Ty    vXi^i     |i■^ 

Xofifidvotrnt     KariSmiy,     XP^*^^^P<'*'  ci<ro»^«u.     .     .     . 
i7ypvAi»Kot  «W  fiaaavi^at  to  «^yM«        a  Andokid.  de  Myst.  aect.  86. 
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and  the  night  was  so  bright  that  he  began  his  journey,  mistaking 
it  for  day-break.*  On  reaching  the  propyhBum  of  the  temple  of 
Dionysus,  he  saw  a  body  of  men  about  300  in  number  descending 
from  the  Odeon  towards  the  public  theatre.  Being  alarmed  at 
such  an  xmexpecied  sight,  he  concealed  himself  behind  a  pillar, 
from  whence  he  had  leisure  to  contemplate  this  body  of  men,  who 
stood  for  some  time  conversing  together,  in  groups  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  each,  and  then  dispersed.  The  moon  was  so  bright  that 
he  could  discern  the  faces  of  most  of  them.  As  soon  as  they  had 
dispersed,  he  pursued  his  walk  to  Laureion,  from  whence  he  re- 
turned next  day,  and  learnt  to  his  surprise  that  during  the  night 
the  Hermse  had  been  mutilated  ;  also  that  commissioners  of 
inquiry  had  been  named,  and  the  reward  of  10,000  drachms 
proclaimed  for  information.  Impressed  at  once  with  the  belief 
that  the  nocturnal  crowd  whom  he  had  seen  were  authors  of  the 
deed,  and  happening  soon  afterwards  to  see  one  of  them,  Euph^mus, 
sitting  in  the  workshop  of  a  brazier,  he  took  him  aside  to  the 
neighbouring  temple  of  Hephaestus,  where  he  mentioned  in  confi- 
dence that  he  had  seen  the  party  at  work  and  could  denounce 
them,  but  that  he  preferred  being  paid  for  silence,  instead  ot 
giving  information  and  incurring  private  enmities.  Euphdmus 
thanked  him  for  the  warning,  desiring  him  to  come  next  day  to 
the  house  of  Leogoras  and  his  son  Andokid^  where  he  would 
see  them  as  well  as  the  other  parties  concerned.  Andokid^  and 
the  rest  offered  to  him,  imder  solemn  covenant,  the  sum  of  two 

iPlataTch(AIkib.c.SO)andDioddrot  that  it  was  new  moon  on  that  night 
(zifi.  2)  anert  that  this  testimnnT  was  AndoktdAs  gives,  in  great  detail,  the 
glaringly  false,  since  on  the  night  in    deposition  of  Diokleidfts,  with  a  strong 


question  it  was  new  vuxm,  I  presume,  wish  to  show  that  it  was  false  and 
at  least,  that  the  reroaric  of  Dio<t6ras  perfidiously  got  up.  But  he  nowhere 
refers  to  tlie  deposition  of  Diokloidds.    mentions  the  fact  that  it  was  new  moon 


though  be  nerer  mentions  the  name  of  on  the  night  in  question— though  if  we 

the  latter,  and  even  describes  the  de-  read  his  report  and  his  comments  upon 

position  referred  to  with  many  material  the  deposition  of  Diokleidte,  we  shall 

variations  as  compared  with  Andokidds.  see  that  he  never  could  have  omitted 

Plutarch's  observation  certainlv  refers  such  a  means  of  discrediting  the  whole 

to  Diokleid&i,  whose   deposition   (he  tale,  if  the  fact  had  been  so  (Andokid. 

says!  aiBrming  that  he  had  seen  and  de  Myster.  sect  87—43).     Besides,  it 

distmgnished  the  persons  in  question  requires  very  good  positive  evidence  to 

by  the  light  of  the  moon,  on  a  night  make  us  believe  that  a  suborned  in- 

when  it  wan  new  moon,  shocked  all  former,  giving  his  deposition  not  long 

seasible  men.  but  produced  no  effect  after  one  of  the  most  memorable  nights 


upon  the  blind  fuir  of  tiie  people,  that  ever  passed  at  Athens,  would  be 

wachsmntb  (Hellenisch.  Alterth.  voL  so  clumsy  as  to  make  particular  re- 

iL  ch.  ill  p.  194)  copies  this  remark  ference  to  the   circumstance  that  it 

frosD  nntarch.  was/ut/  moon  {tXvai  H  wavviktiror),  if  it 

I  dfobeUeve  altogether  the  assertion  had  really  been  new  moon. 
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talents  (or  12,000  drachms,  thus  overbidding  the  reward  of  10,000 
drachms  proclaimed  by  the  senate  to  any  truthtelling  informer), 
with  admission  to  a  partnership  in  the  benefits  of  their  conspiracy, 
supposing  that  it  should  succeed.  Upon  his  reply  that  he  would 
consider  the  proposition,  they  desircil  him  to  meet  them  at  the 
house  of  Kallias  son  of  Telekl^  brother-in-law  of  Andokides, 
which  meeting  accordingly  took  place,  and  a  solemn  bargain  was 
concluded  in  the  acropolis.  Andokides  and  his  friends  engaged 
to  pay  the  two  talents  to  DiokleidSs  at  the  beginning  of  the 
ensuing  month,  as  the  price  of  his  silence.  But  since  this  en- 
gagement was  never  performed,  DiokleidSs  came  with  his 
information  to  the  senate.* 
Such  (according  to  the  report  of  AndokidSs)  was  the  story  of 

this  informer,  which  he  concluded  by  designating 
sonere  ar-  forty-two  individuals,  out  of  the  three  hundred  whom 
inci^fled  ^®  ^^  ^^^'  ^^^  fij'st  names  whom  he  specified  were 
Sr^A  ?*  those  of  Mantitheus  and  Aphepsion,  two  senators 
kidtoamong  actually  sitting  among  his  audience.  Next  came  the 
impSicSSl    remaining  forty,  among  whom  were  Andokides  and 

many  ot  his  nearest  relatives — his  father  Leogorae 
his  first  or  second  cousins  and  brother-in-law,  Charmid^, 
Taureas,  Nisaeus,  Kallias  son  of  Alkmasdn,  Phrynichus,  Eukrat^ 
(brother  of  Nikias  the  commander  in  Sicily),  and  Kritias.  But 
as  there  were  a  still  greater  number  of  names  (assuming  thf» 
total  of  three  hundred  to  be  correct)  which  Diokleidfis  was 
unable  to  specify,  the  commissioner  Peisander  proposed  that 
Mantitheus  and  Aphepsion  should  be  at  once  seized  and  tortured, 
in  order  to  force  them  to  disclose  their  accomplices  ;  the  Psephism 
passed  in  the  archonship  of  Skamandnus,  whereby  it  was 
unlawful  to  apply  the  torture  to  any  tree  Athenian,  being  first 
abrogated.  Illegal,  not  less  than  cruel,  as  this  proposition  was, 
the  senate  at  first  received  it  with  favour.  But  Mantitheus  and 
Aphepsion,  casting  themselves  as  suppliants  upon  the  altar  in  the 
senate-house,  pleaded  so  strenuously  for  their  rights  as  citizens, 
to  be  allowed  to  put  in  bail  and  stand  trial  before  the  Dikastery, 
that  this  was  at  last  granted.*    No  sooner  had  they  provided 

1  Andokid.  de  Mynter.  sect.  87—42.  were  traitors  amonff  themselves  whom 

>  Ck>ii8ideriiif;   the   extreme    alarm  yet  they  could  not  identify,  it  is  to  be 

which   then  perraded   the  Athenian  noted  as  remarkable  that  they  n'i»ist<*d 

mind,  and  their  conviction   hat  there  the  proposition  of  their  commiieionera- 
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their  sureties,  than  they  broke  their  covenant,  mounted  their 
horses  and  deserted  to  the  enemy ;  without  any  regard  to  theii- 
sureties,  who  were  exposed  by  law  to  the  same  trial  and  the  same 
penalties  as  would  have  overtaken  the  offenders  themselves. 
This  sudden  flight,  together  with  the  news  that  a  Boeotian  force 
was  assembled  on  the  borders  of  Attica,  exasperated  still  further 
the  frantic  terrpr  of  the  public  mind.  The  senate  at  once  took 
quiet  measures  for  seizing  and  imprisoning  all  the  remaining 
forty  whose  names  had  been  denounced ;  while  by  concert  with 
the  Strat^gi,  all  the  citizens  were  put  under  arms — ^those  who 
dwelt  in  the  city,  mustering  in  the  market-place— those  in  and 
near  the  long  walls,  in  the  Theseium— those  in  Peirseus,  in  the 
square  called  the  market-place  of  Hippodamus.  Even  the 
horsemen  of  the  city  were  convoked  by  sound  of  trumpet  in  the 
sacred  precinct  of  the  Anakeion.  The  senate  itself  remained  all 
night  in  the  acropolis,  except  the  Prytanes  (or  fifty  senators  ol 


torture.     We  most  re-    eridenee 


for  applTinc 

coDect  that  the  Athenians  admitted 
the  principle  of  the  torture,  as  a  good 
mode  of  eliciting  tmth  as  well  as  of 
teadnf  depositions— for  they  applied  it 
often  to  the  teetimonj  of  slaTee—  some- 
times  apparently  to  that  of  metics. 
TlMir  atttchment  to  the  established 
law»  which  forbade  the  application  of 
ft  to  dtisens,  must  have  been  very 
great  to  enable  them  to  resist  the  great, 
special,  and  immediate  temptation  to 
apply  it  in  this  case  to  Mantitheos  and 
Aphepaion,  if  only  by  way  of  exception. 
The  application  of  torture  to  wit- 
neanes  and  suspected  persons,  handed 
down  from  the  Roman  law,  was  in 
like  manner  recocnixed,  and  pervaded 
■eariy  all  the  cnminal  jurisprudence 
of  Europe  untO  the  last  century.  I 
coald  wish  to  induce  the  reader,  after 
having  gone  through  the  painful 
narrative  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Athenians  concerning  the  mutilation 
of  the  Hernue,  to  peruse,  by  way  of 
campariaon,  the  Storia  delta  Cdtontta 
Jivamtt  by  the  emiiK'nt  Alexander 
Manzoni,  author  of  **  I  Promessi  Spod  **. 
This  little  Tolnme,  including  a  re- 
publication of  VerrTs  *' Osserrazioni 
snDa  Tortnnk"  is  full  both  of  interest 
and  instruction.  It  lays  open  the 
indicia]  enonnities  committed  at  Milan 
in  1680,  while  the  terrible  pestilence 
ragiw  there,  by  the  examining 
{ss  and  the  senate,  in  order  to  get 


against  certain  suspected 
persons  called  Untori:  that  is,  men 
who  were  firmly  belicTed  by  the  whole 
population  ^with  very  few  exceptions) 
to  be  causing  and  propagating  the 
pestilence  by  means  of  certain  ointment 
which  they  applied  to  the  doors  and 
walls  of  houses.  Manxoni  recounts, 
with  simple,  eloquent,  and  impressive 
detail,  the  incredible  barbarity  with 
which  the  official  lawyers  at  Milan, 
under  the  authority  of  the  senate, 
extorted,  by  force  of  torture,  evidence 
against  several  persons,  of  having  com- 
mitted this  imaginary  and  impossible 
crime.  The  perM>ns  thus  convicted 
were  executed  under  horrible  torments: 
the  house  of  one  of  them  (a  barber 
named  Mora)  was  pulled  down,  and  a 
pillar,  with  an  inscription,  erected 
upon  the  site  to  commemorate  the 
deed.  This  pillar,  the  Colmina  Ji\famt, 
remained  standing  in  Milan  until  the 
close  of  the  18th  centurv.  The  reader 
will  understand,  from  Manzoni's  nar- 
rative, the  degree  to  which  public 
excitement  and  alarm  can  operate  to 
poison  and  barbarise  the  course  of 
justice  in  a  Christian  citv,  without  a 
taint  of  democracy,  and  with  pro- 
fessional lawyers  and  Judges  to  guide 
the  whole  procedure  secretly— as 
compared  with  a  pagan  city,  ultra- 
democTHtical,  where  Judicial  procedure 
as  well  as  decision  was  all  oral,  public, 
and  multitudinous. 
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the  presiding  tribe),  who  passed  the  night  in  the  public  building 
called  the  Tholus.  Every  man  in  Athens  felt  the  terrible  sense 
of  an  internal  conspiracy  on  the  point  of  breaking  out>  perhaps 
along  with  an  invasion  of  the  foreigner — prevented  only  by  the 
timely  disclosure  of  Diokleides,  who  was  hailed  as  the  savioui*  of 
the  city,  and  carried  in  procession  to  dinner  at  the  PrytaneiumJ 
Miserable  as  the  condition  of  the  city  was  generally,  yet  more 
Andokidte  niiserable  was  that  of  the  prisoners  confined.  More- 
ls solicited  over,  worse,  in  every  way,  was  still  to  be  looked  for 
f^ow-  —since  the  Athenians  would  know  neither  peace  nor 

?o^s^d"  patience  until  they  could  reach,  by  some  means  or 
forward  and  other,  the  names  of  the  undisclosed  conspiratora. 
Sation— he  The  female  relatives  and  children  of  Andokid^  and 
compUea.  jjjg  companions  were  by  permission  along  with  them 
in  the  prison,*  aggravating  by  their  tears  and  wailings  the 
affliction  of  the  scene— when  Charmid^s,  one  of  the  parties 
confined,  addressed  himself  to  Andokides  as  his  cousin  and 
friend,  imploring  him  to  make  a  voluntary  disclosure  of  all  that 
he  knew,  in  order  to  preserve  the  lives  of  so  many  innocent 
persons  his  immediate  kinsmen,  as  well  as  to  rescue  the  city  out 
of  a  feverish  alarm  not  to  be  endured.  **  You  know  (he  said)  all 
that  passed  about  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermse,  and  your  silence 
will  now  bring  destruction  not  only  upon  yourself,  but  also  upon 
your  father  and  upon  all  of  us ;  while  if  you  inform  whether 
you  have  been  an  actor  in  the  scene  or  not,  you  will  obtain 
impunity  for  yourself  and  us,  and  at  the  same  time  soothe  the 
terrors  of  the  city."  Such  instances  on  the  part  of  Charmidls,' 
aided  by  the  supplications  of  the  other  prisoners  present,  over- 
came the  reluctance  of  Andokid6s  to  become  informer,  and  he 
next  day  made  his  disclosures  to  the  senate.  **  Euphiletus  (he 
said)  was  the  chief  author  of  the  mutilation  of  the  Herma;.  He 
proposed  the  deed  at  a  convivial  party  where  I  was  present ;  but 
I  denounced  it  in  the  strongest  manner  and  refused  all  compli> 
ance.  Presently  I  bit>ke  my  collar-bone  and  injured  my  head, 
by  a  fall  from  a  young  horse,  so  badly  as  to  be  confined  to  my 

1  Andokid.  de  Mjst.  sect  41-40.  >  Plntaixih  (Alkib.  c  81)  states  that 

1  A«/iAk«4   /I.  xf»af   «»..f   AQ./wvm  thc pcrson  who thus addTCBsetl  hliniielf 

JAiidokid.  deMyst   8ect.48:  com.  ^^    ^„^   persuaded   Andokidds.    waa 

pare  Lyslae,  Orat.  xiii.  cent.  Agorat.  „amed  Timieus.    From  whom  be  got 

sect.  42.  the  latter  name  we  do  not  know. 
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bed  ;  when  Euphil^tus  took  the  opportunity  of  mj  abeence  to 
MBore  the  rest  of  the  company  falsely  that  I  had  consented,  and 
that  I  had  agreed  to  cut  the  Hermds  near  my  paternal  house, 
which  the  tribe  iEgete  have  dedicated.  Accordingly  they 
executed  the  project  while  I  was  incapable  of  moving,  without 
my  knowledge  :  they  presumed  that  /  would  undertake  the 
mutilation  of  this  particular  Hermds— and  you  see  that  this  is 
the  only  one  in  all  Athens  which  has  escaped  injury.  When  the 
ean^pirators  ascertained  that  I  had  not  been  a  party,  Euphiletus 
aftd  Meletus  threatened  me  with  a  terrible  revenge  unless  I 
ohserved  silence  :  to  which  I  replied  that  it  was  not  I  but  their 
own  crime  which  had  brought  them  into  danger.** 

Having  recounted  this   tale   (in    substance)  to   the    senate, 
Andokide^  tendered  his  slaves,  both  male  and  female,   ^ndokidte 
to  be  tortured,  in  order  that  they  might  confirm  his  H««ignates 
story  that  he  was  in  his  bed  and  unable  to  leave  it,  on  of  the 
the  uight  when  the  Hermae  were  mutilated.      It  5"he*"**° 
appears  that  the  torture  was  actually  applied  (according  Hemue— 
to  the  custom  so  cruelly  frequent  at  Athens  in  the  Sf"hii?"*°** 
case  of  slavesX  and  that  the  senators  thus  became  ^^^iom. 
satisfied  of  the  truth  of  what  Andokid^s  affirmed.    He  mentioned 
twCTty-two  names  of  citizens  as  having  been  the  mutilators  of 
the  Hermse.    Eighteen  (>f  these  names,  including  Euphiletus  and 
Melius,  had  already  been  specified  in  the  information  of  Teukrus ; 
the  remaining  four  were  Pana^tius,  Diakritus,  Lyeistratus,  and 
Chaeredemus— all  of  whom   fled  the  instant  that  their  names 
were  mentioned,  without  waiting  the  chance  of  being  arrested. 
Ai  soon  as  the  senate   heard    the  story  of  Andokid^   they 
proceeded  to  question  Diokleid^  over  again,  who  confessed  that 
he  had  given  a  false  deposition,  and  begged  for  mercy,  mentioning 
Alkibiad^  the  Phegusian  (a  relative  of  the  commander  in  Sicily) 
and  Amiantns,  as  having  suborned  him  to  the  crime.      Both  of 
them  fled  immediately  on  this  revelation ;  but  Diokleid^  was 
detained,  sent  before  the  dikastery  for  trial,  and  put  to  death.^ 

The  foregoing  is  the  story  which  Andokid^  in  the  oration  De 
Mjsteriis  delivered  between  fifteen  and  twenty  years  afterwards, 
represented  himself  to  have  communicated  to  the  senate  at  this 

^Tlie  Mmtlt«,  whieb  I  liaTe  hera  given  in  subatanoe^  is  to  b«  found  in 
AjMlokid.  de  Myiit.  aect  48-66. 
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perilooB  crisis.    But  it  probably  is  not  the  story  which  he  really 

did  tell — certainly  not  that  which  his  enemies  repre^ 

^le   *^      sented  him  as  having  told  :  least  of  all  does  it  commo- 

Aildoki^s*'  ^cate  the  whole  truth  or  afford  any  satisfaction  to  such 

as  to  what     anxiety  and  alarm  as  are  described  to  have  been  pre- 

TwUly  valent  at  the  time.     Nor  does  it  accord  with  the  brief 

?*i^?f!"J"'   intimation  of  Thucydid&,  who  tells  us  that  Andokidfis 
formation.      .  ,,,.        i-,  •  ■»       i 

impeached  himself  along  with  others  as  participant  in 

the  mutilation.^       Among  the  accomplices  against  whom  he 

informed,  his  enemies  affirmed  that  his  own  nearest  relatives 

were  included — though  this  latter  statement  is  denied  by  himselfl 

We  may  be  sure,  therefore,  that  the  tale  which  Andokides  really 

told  was  something  very  different  from  what  now  stands  in  his 

oration.     But  what  it  really  was  we  cannot  make  out.     Nor 

should  we  gain  much,  even  if  it  could  be  made  out,  since  even 

at  the  time  neither  ThucydidSs  nor  other  intelligent  critics  could 

determine  how  far  it  was  true.    The  mutilation  of  the  Herm» 

remained  to  them  always  an  unexplained  mystery  ;  though  they 

accounted  Andokid^  the  principal  organizer.' 

That  which  is  at  once  most  important  and  most  incontestable 

is  the  effect  produced  by  the  revelations  of  Andokid§s,  true  or 

fedse,  on  the  public  mind  at  Athens.    He  was  a  youug  man  of 

rank  and  wealth  in  the  city,  belonging  to  the  sacred  family  of  the 

Eerykes — said  to  trace  his  pedigree  to  the  hero  Odysseus — and 


1  Thncyd.  tL  60.  koL  &  fiir  a  v  r  6  « 
T«  tca0'  iavTov   xai    icar'   akkmr 

To  th«  same  effect,  nee  the  hoetile 
oration  of  Lysias  contra  Andocidem, 
Or.  Ti.  sect.  86,  37,  51 :  alw>  Andjkidte 
himself,  De  Mysteriia,  MCt.  71;  De 
Reditu,  eect.  7. 

If  we  may  believe  the  Psendo- 
Platarch  (Vit.  X.  Orator,  p.  8S4), 
Andokides  nad  on  a  preTious  occasion 
been  gniltjr  of  drunken  irregularity 
and  damaging  a  statue. 

S  Thucyd.  vi.  60.    ivrvMa  ivumiBtrax 

«irit*T«rot  fflrAi,  itvh  rmv  (vi^c- 
tmrmr  Ttrk«,  «It«  aaa  icax  tA  8kt«  fujKV- 
VMt  «irc  ical  ov  •  iw  i^^fu.  ydp  «uca- 
(tra%.  •  th  ii  ira^it  ov3clf  ovrc  r6r«  ovrc 
vartpov  exc(  clvcir  ««pl  rmr  hpojvhnmv 

ff^the  statement  of  AndoUdte  in 
the  Oratio  de  Mysteriis  is  correct,  the 


deposition  previously  given  by  Tenknis 
the  raetic  must  have  been  a  true  one  ; 
though  this  man  is  commonly  de- 
nounced among  the  lying  witnesses  (see 
the  words  of  we  comic  writer,  I^iy- 
nichus  ap.  Plutarch.  Alkib.  c.  20X 

Thucydldds  refuses  even  to  mention 
the  name  of  Andokides  and  expresses 
himself  with  more  than  usual  reserve 
about  this  dark  transaction,  as  if  he 
were  afraid  of  eiving  offence  to  great 
Athenian  families.  The  bitter  tends 
which  it  left  behind  at  Athens,  for 
years  afterwards,  are  shown  in  the  two 
orations  of  Lysias  and  of  Andok  dAs. 
If  the  story  of  Didymus  be  tome,  that 
Thucvdidto  after  his  return  from  exile 
to  Athens  died  by  a  violent  death  (see 
Biogr.  Thucyd.  p.  xvii.  ed  AmoldX 
it  would  seem  probable  that  all  his 
reserve  did  not  protect  him  againsi 
private  enmities  arising  out  «  bis 
historical  assertions. 
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inv&;ted  on  a  previous  occasion  with  an  important  naval  com- 
mandy  whereas  the  preceding  informers  had  been  metics  Belief  of  the 
4ind  slaves.  Moreover  he  was  making  confession  of  4*^***^ 
his  own  guilt  Hence  the  people  received  his  com-  infomuitlon 
mnnications  with  implicit  confidence.  They  were  ^iiiixing' 
«o  delighted  to  have  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  terrible  •ff«c*^ 
xnjstery,  that  the  public  mind  subsided  from  its  furious  terrors 
into  comparative  tranquillity.  The  citizens  again  began  to  think 
themselves  in  safety  and  to  resume  their  habitual  confidence  in 
esuch  other,  while  the  hoplites  everywhere  on  guard  were  allowed 
to  return  to  their  homes.^  All  the  prisoners  in  custody  on 
suspicion,  except  those  against  whom  Andokid^  informed,  were 
furthwith  released  :  those  who  had  fled  out  of  apprehension  were 
allowed  to  return  ;  while  those  whom  he  named  as  guilty  were 
tried,  convicted,  and  put  to  death.  Such  of  them  as  had 
already  fled  were  condemned  to  death  in  their  absence,  and  a 
r«3ward  offered  for  their  heads.'  And  though  diseeming  men 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  evidence  upon  which  these 
sentences  were  pronounced,  yet  the  general  public  fully 
believed  themselves  to  have  punished  the  real  offenders,  and 
were  thus  inexpressibly  relieved  from  the  depressing  sense  of 
unexpiated  insult  to  the  gods,  as  well  as  of  danger  to  their 
political  constitution  from  the  withdrawal  of  divine  protection.' 
Andokides  himself  was  pardoned,  and  was  for  the  time  an  object, 
apx)arently,  even  of  public  gratitude  ;  so  that  his  father  Leogoras, 
who  had  been  among  the  parties  imprisoned,  ventured  to  indict 
a  senator  named  Speusippus  for  illegal  proceedings  towards  him, 
£nd  obtained  an  almost  unanimous  verdict  from  the  Dikostery.^ 
Bat  the  character  of  a  statue-breaker  and  an  informer  could 
never  be  otherwise  than  odious  at  Athens.    Andokid^  was  either 

>  Tliocyd.  tL  M.    &  <^  StiMoc  6  rwr  that    hit    father    LeoiroTas    brongfat 

'▲^vratMv  iartuit^  Xm£i$v,  «k  ^o,  rh  aipUnst  the  senator  Speuiippns,  before 

9m6*%,  Ac ;  compare  Andokid.  de  Mye-  a  dikastery  of  60U0  persons  (a  number 

tmm^  eect.  67,  tfS.  very  difBcalt  to  believeX  oat  of  whom 

s  Andokid.    de    M yster.    sect.  66 ;  he  says  that  Spensippas  only  obtained 

Tbacyd.  vi  60 ;  Phflochoms,  Fragment  200  Totes.    But  if  this  trial  ever  took 

Ul,  ed.  Dfidoi.  place  at  all,  we  cannot  belioTe  that 

s  Tlmcyd.  vL  SOi    ^  pUvroi  «UAi)  ir6Ai«  It  could  have  taken  place  until  after 

wtp*4m»it%  A^'Airro :  compare  Andokid.  the  public  mind  was  tranquillixed  by 

4m  Bedita,  sect  &  the  disclosares  of  Andokidte,  espedally 

«  See  Andokid.  de  Mysterlis,  sect  17.  as  Leogoras  waj  actually  in  prison 

Tliere  are  several  drcurostances  not  along   with    Andokid^s    immeaiately 

4asfly  intelligible  respecting  this  ypo^ii  before  those  disclosures  were  given 

jrapAv^fMN^,  wtiich  Andokidte  alleges  in. 
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banished  by  the  indirect  effect  of  a  general  disqualifying  decree, 
or  at  least  found  that  he  had  niade  so  many  enemies,  and  incurred 
so  much  obloquy,  by  his  conduct  in  this  affair,  as  to  make  It 
necessary  for  him  to  quit  the  city.  He  remained  in  banishment 
for  many  years,  and  seems  never  to  have  got  clear  of  the  hatreil 
which  his  conduct  in  this  nefaiious  proceeding  so  well  meiited.^ 
But  the  comfort  arising  out  of  these  disclosures  respecting  the 
Hermse,  though  genuine  and  inestimable  at  the 
andidMin  moment,  was  soon  again  disturbed.  There  still 
rerived  remained   the  various   alleged  prol'anatious   of  the 

the  persons  Eleusinian  mysteries,  which  had  not  yet  been 
S"^"*  investigated  or  brought  to  atonement :  profanations 
onSe*****°  *^^  more  sure  to  be  pressed  hoine,  and  worked  with  a 
Eleusinian  factitious  exaggeration  of  pious  zeal,  since  the  enemi<»s 
mys  nee,  ^^  Alkibiades  were  bent  upon  turning  them  to  hi& 
min.  Among  all  the  ceremonies  of  Attic  religion,  there  was  none 
more  profoundly  or  universally  reverenced  than  the  mysteries  of 
Eleusis ;  originally  enjoined  by  the  go<Mess  DemetSr  herself,  in 
her  visit  to  that  place,  to  Eumolpus  and  the  other  Eleusinian 
patriarchs,  and  transmitted  as  a  precious  hereditary  pri\41ege  in 
their  families.*  Celebrated  annually  in  the  month  of  September 
under  the  special  care  of  the  Basileus  or  second  Archon,  tlies& 
mysteries  were  attended  by  vast  crowds  from  Athens  as  well  as 
from  other  parts  of  Greece,  presenting  to  the  eye  a  solemn  and 
imposing  spectacle,  and  striking  the  imagination  still  more 
powerfully  by  the  special  initiation  which  ihey  conferred,  under 
pledge  of  secrecy,  upon  pious  and  predisposed  communicants. 
Even  the  divulgation  in  words  to  the  uninitiated,  of  that  which 
was  exhibited  to  the  eye  and  ear  of  the  assembly  in  the  interior 
of  the  Eleusinian  temple,  was  accounted  highly  criminal :  much 
more  the  actual  mimicry  of  these  ceremonies  for  the  amusement 
of  a  convivial  party.  Moreover  the  individuals  who  held  the 
great  sacred  offices  at  Eleusis  (the  Hierophant,  the  Daduch  or 
Torch-bearer,  and  the  Keryx  or  Herald),  which  were  transmitted 
by  inheritance  in  the  Eumolpidae  and  other  great  families  of 
antiquity  and   importance,  were  personally  insulted  by  such 

1  See  for  evidence  of  these  general  Suo,  Lysla^s  contra  Andokidem. 
positions  respecting  the  circumstances        ^  Homer,  Hymn.  Cerer.  475.    Com- 

of  Andokidds,  three  Orations— Ando-  pare  the  Epigram   cited  in   Lobeck, 

kidOs  de  M  ysteriis,  Andokid^s  de  Reditu  Eleusinia,  p.  47. 
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proceeding  and  vindicated  their  own  dignity  at  the  same  time 
that  Uiey  invoked  punishment  on  the  offenders  in  the  name  of 
Dtoeter  and  Persephon^  The  most  appalling  legends  were 
current  among  the  Athenian  puhlic,  and  repeated  on  proper 
oecasions  even  by  the  Ilierophant  himself,  respecting  the  divine 
jodgmentB  which  always  overtook  such  impious  men.^ 

When  we  recollect  how  highly  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  were 
venemted  by  Qreeks  not  born  in  Athena,  and  even  by  loreigners, 
we  shall  not  wonder  at  the  violent  indignation  excited  in  the 
Athenian  mind  by  persons  who  profaned  or  divulged  them  ; 
especially  at  a  moment  when  their  reliv;ious  sensibilities  had  been 
so  keenly  wounded,  and  so  tardily  and  recently  healed  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Hermie.'  It  was  about  this  same  time'  that  a 
prosecution  was  instituted  against  the  Melian  philosopher 
Diagoraa  for  irreligious  doctrines.  Having  left  Athens  befoi-e 
trial,  he  was  found  guilty  in  his  absence,  and  a  reward  was 
offered  for  his  life. 

Probably  the  privileged  sacred  families,  connected  with  the 
mysteries,  were  foremost  in  calling  for  expiation  from   BoTlTal  of 
the  state  to  the  majesty  of  the  Two  offended  god-  tkfn'^S 
iesses,  and    for   punishment   on    the  delinquenta^  Aikibuulte. 


AsaoKio.  ae  oayscer.  sect.  a».  < 
ptra  the  fragmenl  of  a  lost  Onitio 
LfriM  against  Kiateiaa  (Fragm.  3 
PL  480,  Bekker ;  Athensus,  xH  p. 


iLrsias  cont.  AndoUd.  Intt.  et  fin. ; 
Andokid.  de  Myster.  sect.  29.  Com- 
-       '     *  ...    fe  Oration  br 

' — in.  XXXI. 

.    , p.  661), 

where  Kin^as  and  his  friends  are 
aecnsed  of  nnmerons  impieties,  one 
of  wkidk  oonsteted  in  celebratinf: 
feitivals  on  nnluckj  and  forbidden 
dara.  "in  derision  of  onr  gods  and 
OV  lavs'* — mt  mmrayn^mmt  tw  0ti»r 
Mi  TMT  vtf|CMr  rm¥  ii/uHprny,  The 
aaenlable  consequences  which  the 
dbpleasare  of  the  gods  had  brought 
opon  them  are  then  set  forth ;  the 
Qompaalons  of  Kinteias  had  all  miser- 
«blj  perished,  whUe  KinMas  himself 
vas  niing  in  wretched  health  and  in  a 
eondition  worse  than  death  —  rh  «' 

mJhrMtftfot  rcAcvnia'at  rhv  fiiow^  rovrotf 
fw^  vpo9i9<«i   TO««   r&  rotavra   «vffp 

The  comic  poets  Strattis  and  Plato 
Uio  marlced  out  Kinteias  among  their 
favoofite  snhjects  of  derision  and  libel, 
•ad  seem  particularly  to  have  repre- 


sented his  lean  person  and  constant 
ill-health  as  a  ponisbment  of  the  gods 
ft>r  his  impiety.  See  Meineke.  Fragm. 
Comic.  Graec  (gtrattis).  yoL  iL  p.  76a 
(Plato),  p.  679. 

SLysias  oont  AndoUd.  asci.  60, 
61;  €k>meL  Nepos,  Aldb.  c  4.  The 
expressions  of  Pindar  (Pragm.  96)  and 
of  Sophoklte  (Vragm.  68,  Bninck.— 
(Edip.  Kolon.  lO.'iS)  respectinji:  the 
▼alne  of  the  Bleusinian  mysteries  are 
Tery  striking ;  also  Cicero,  Legg.  iL 

Horace  will  not  allow  himself  to  be 
nnder  the  same  roof  or  in  the  same 
boat  with  any  one  who  has  been  guilty 
of  divulging  these  mysteries  (Od.  iii. 
"    26X  mucn  more  then  of  deriding; 


On 


The  reader  will  find  the  fullest  in- 
formation about  these  ceremonies  in 
the  Bleuginia^  forming  the  first  treatise 
In  the  work  of  Lobeck  called  Aglao- 
phamus ;  and  in  the  Dissertation  called 
matsinia,  in  K.  O.  MfUler's  Kleine 
Schriften,  vol.  ii.  p.  242,  «0oo. 

»  Diodftr.  xiil.  6. 

*  We  shall  find  theee  sacred  familiea 
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And  the  enemies  of  Alkibiad^  personal  as  well  as  political^ 
found  the  opportunity  favourable  for  reviving  that  chaiige 
against  him  which  they  had  artfully  suffered  to  drop  before 
his  departure  to  Sicily.  The  matter  of  fact  alleged  against 
him  —  the  mock-celebration  of  these  holy  ceremonies — was 
not  only  in  itself  probable,  but  proved  by  reasonably  good 
testimony  against  him  and  some  of  his  intimate  companions^ 
Moreover,  the  overbearing  insolence  of  demeanour  habitual  with 
Alkibiadfis,  so  glaringly  at  variance  with  the  equal  restraints  of 
-democracy,  enabled  his  enemies  to  impute  to  him  not  only 
irreligious  acts,  but  anti-constitutional  purposes  :  an  association 
of  ideas  which  was  at  this  moment  the  more  easily  accredited, 
since  his  divulgation  and  parody  of  the  mysteries  did  not  stand 
alone,  but  was  interpreted  in  conjunction  with  the  recent 
anutilation  of  the  Hermos — as  a  manifestation  of  the  same  anti- 
patriotic  and  irreligious  feeling,  if  not  part  and  parcel  of  the 
same  treasonable  scheme.  And  the  alarm  on  this  subject  was 
now  renewed  by  the  appearance  of  a  Lacedeemonian  army  at  the 
isthmus,  professing  to  contemplate  some  enterprise  in  conjunction 
-with  the  Boeotians— a  purpose  not  easy  to  understand,  and 
presenting  every  appearance  of  being  a  cloak  for  hostile  designs 
against  Athens.  So  fully  was  this  believed  among  the  Athenians, 
that  they  took  arms,  and  remained  under  arms  one  whole  night  in 
the  sacred  precinct  oi  the  Theseium.  No  enemy  indeed  appeared, 
•either  without  or  within  j  but  the  conspiracy  had  only  been 
prevented  from  breaking  out  (so  they  imagined)  by  the  recent 
inquiries  and  detection.  Moreover  the  party  in  Argos  connected 
with  Alkibiad^  were  just  at  this  time  suspected  of  a  plot  for  the 
subversion  of  their  own  democracy,  which  still  further  aggra- 
vated the  presumptions  against  him,  while  it  induced  the 
Athenians  to  give  up  to  the  Argeian  democratical  government 
the  oligarchical  hostages  taken  from  that  town  a  few  months 
before,^  in  order  that  it  might  put  those  hostages  to  death, 
whenever  it  thought  fit 

Such  incidents  materially  aided  the  enemies  of  Alkibiad^  in 
their  unremitting  efforts  to  procure  his  recal  and  condemnation. 
Among  them  were  men  very  different  in  station  and  temper : 

hereafter  to  be  the  most  obstinate  in    banishment  (Thacyd.  Tiii.  68)i 
opposing  Uie  return  of  Alkibiadte  from        i  Thucyd.  tL  53-^. 
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Chap.  LVm.     CHABOB  RBKEWED  AGAINST  ALKIBIAD^S. 
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Tbenftlns,  ton  of  Eimdn,  a  man  of  the  highest  lineage  and  of 
hereditarj  oligarchical  politics— as  well  as  Androkles,  a  leading 
demagogue  or  popular  orator.  It  was  the  former  who  preferred 
against  him  in  the  senate  the  memorable  iuipeachment  which^ 
fortunately  for  our  information,  is  recorded  verbatim. 

**The88alus   son  of   Kimdn,  of   the    Deme    Lakiadae,    hath 
impeached  AlkibiadSs  son  of  Eleinias,  of  the  Deme   indictment 
Skambdnidte,  as  guilty  of  crime  in  regard  to  the  Two  P'^'^*** 
goddesses  DSmStSr  and  PersephonS — in   mimicking  ■alus,  mb 

-: ^Ji  *-v:u:*: «i *^  v: : of  Kimdn. 


the  mysteries  and  exhibiting  them  to  his  companions  gainst 

Skib 


iimdn, 
list 
m   his   own    house — wearing   the    costume  of   the  «Aikibiad«s. 

Hierophant — applying  to  himself  the  name  of  Hierophant ;  to 

Polytidn,  that  of  Daduch  ;   to  Theod6ru8,  that  of  Herald — and 

addressing  his  remaining  companions  as  Mysts  and  Epopts  ;  all 

contrary  to  the  sacred  customs  and  canons,  of  old  established  by 

the  Eumolpids,  the  Kerykes,  and  the  Eleusinian  priests."^ 

Similar  impeachments  being  at  the  same  time  presented  against 

other  citizens  now  serving  in  Sicily  along  with  Alki- 

biad^  the  accusers  moved  that  he  and  the  rest  might 

be  sent  for  to  come  home  and  take  their  trial.    We 

may  observe  that  the  indictment  against  him  is  quite 

distinct  and    special,  making  no   allusion    to   any 

supposed  treasonable  or  anti-constitutional  projects. 

however  these  suspicions  were  pressed  by  his  enemies  in  their 

preliminary  speeches,  for  the  pui-pose  of  inducing  the  Athenians 

to  remove  him  from  the  command  of  the  army  forthwith,  and 

send  for  him  home.    For  such  a  step  it  was  indispensable  that  a 

strong  case  should  be  made  out ;  but  the  public  was  at  length 

thoroughly  brought  round,  and   the  Salaminian    trireme  was 

despatched  to  Sicily  to  fetch  him.    Great  care  however  was 

taken,  in  sending  this  summons,  to  avoid  all  appearance  of 

prejudgment,  or   harshness,  or   menace.      The   tricrarch  was 

forbidden  to  seize  his  person,  and  had  instructions  to  invite  him 

simply  to  accompany  the  Salaminian  home  in  his  own  trireme  ; 


Reflolntion 
to  send  for 
AlkibiAdte 
home  from 
icily  to  be 
trittiL 

Probably 


iphitaTCh.  AlUb.  e.  SS.  e^<r^«Ao« 
Kfimroy  AmKiihiit ' AXxifiiiiifv^  KKuvioy 
Icait^rtAav  •S^yyctA«y  i6uctlv  v«pt  rm 

patipM¥99  rk  ittV9Ti|pia,  K«t    dtucvvorra 
To««  «rr««  kniip^tv  «r  t^  oIkL^  rg  iavrou. 


ituanki  rk  itpk,  koa  hvofidCotrra  ainhr 
Ikkv  tepo^ttFTi}!',  tkokvrimva  Si  B^ioixoK, 
lajfiVKa  6i  0<o5*»por  ^rjy94a'  rovf  F 
aAAovc  rraipovf ,  fiv<rr«c  wpovayoptvoirra 
Koi  iw6wra%^  wapk  rk  roftxiii^  <«4  rk 
K*$9(miK6ra  vn6  r*  Evftokniimv  kox  in|pij- 
mar  ««i  rwr  Upimw  riuf  ii  'Ektwi^ot. 
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BO  as  to  avoid  tbe  hazard  of  offending  the  Argeian  and  Manti- 
neian  allies  serving  in  Sicily,  or  the  army  itself.^ 

It  was  on  the  return  of  the  Athenian  army — from  their  nnsuc- 
Alklbiadte  cessful  attempt  at  Kamarina,  to  their  previous  quarters 
quits  the  at  Eatana — that  they  found  the  Salaminian  trireme 
come  home :  newly  arrived  from  Athens  with  this  grave  requisition 
JJjJ^  ^  against  the  general  We  may  be  sure  that  Alkibiad^ 
Thurii,  and  received  private  intimation  from  his  friends  at  Athens, 
Peiopun-  by  the  same  trireme,  communicating  to  him  the  temper 
nteuB.  ^|r  ^g  people;  so  that  his  resolution  was  spee«.lily 

taken.  Professing  to  obey,  he  departed  in  his  own  trireme  on  the 
voyage  homeward,  along  with  the  other  jtersons  accused,  the 
Salaminian  trireme  being  in  company.  But  as  soon  as  they 
arrived  ..!;  Thurii  in  coasting  along  Italy,  he  and  his  companions 
quitted  the  vessel  and  disappeared.  After  a  fruitless  search  on 
the  part  of  the  Salaminian  trierarch,  the  two  triremes  were  obliged 
to  return  to  Athens  without  him.  Both  Alkibiadte  and  the  rest 
of  the  accused  (one  of  whom'  was  his  own  cousin  and  namesake) 
were  tried,  condemned  to  death  on  non-appearance,  and  theii 
property  confiscated ;  while  the  £umolpid8e  and  the  other 
Eleusinian  sacred  families  pronounced  him  to  be  accursed  by  the 
gods,  for  his  desecration  of  the  mysteries,'  and  recorded  the 
condemnation  on  a  plate  of  lead. 

Probably  his  disappearance  and  exile  were  acceptable  to  his 
enemies  at  Athens :  at  any  rate,  they  thus  made  sure  of  getting 
rid  of  him  ;  while,  had  he  come  back,  his  condemnation  to  death, 
though  pi  ')able,  could  not  be  regarded  as  certain.  In  considering 
the  conduct  of  the  Athenians  towards  Alkibiades,  we  have  to 
remark  that  the  people  were  guilty  of  no  act  of  injup^ice.  He 
had  committed— at  least  there  was  fair  reason  for  believing  that 
he  had  committed — an  act  criminal  in  the  estimation  of  evtiy 
Greek— the  divulgation  and  prulanation  of  the  mysteries.  This 
act— alleged    against  him  in  the    indictment  very  distinctly, 

1  Thucjrd.  ▼{.  61.  mntiny  in  the  army  at  Katana  had  he 

1  v^n/^nhAn  tToii^kn  19  19  chosen  to  resfst  the  order  for  coming 

«  Xenophftn,  Hellen.  i  2. 18.  ^^^^     3^^  ^^^  j^  ^^^^^  improbabli 

s  Thucyd.  ri.  61 ;  Plntarch,  Alkib.  Considerinff  what  his  oondacl  became 

c.  %f~3S ;  Lysias,  Orat  Ti.  cont.  Ando-  immodiately  afterwards,  we  shall  see 

kid.  sect  42.  good  reason  to  believe  that  he  would 

Plutarch  says  that  it  wonld  have  nave  taken  this  step  had  it  been  piac- 

been  easy  for  Alkibiadto  to  raise  a  ticable. 
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4iTe9te(l  of  all  supposed  ulterior  purpose,  treasonable  or  otherwise 
— was  legally  punishable  at  Athens,  and  was  uniTeraallj  accounted 
guilty  in  public  estimation,  as  an  offence  at  once  against  the 
religious  sentiment  of  the  people  and  against  the  public  safety, 
by  offending  the  Two  goddesses  (DcmSter  and  PersephonS),  and 
driving  them  to  withdraw  their  favour  and  protection.  The  same 
demand  for  legal  punishment  would  have  been  supposed  to  exist 
in  a  Christian  Catholic  country,  down  to  a  very  recent  period  of 
history — if  instead  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  we  suppone  the 
Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  to  have  been  the  ceremony  ridiculed  ;  though 
such  a  proceeding  would  involve  no  breach  of  obligation  to  secrecy. 
Nor  ought  we  to  judge  what  would  have  been  the  measure  of 
penalty  formerly  awarded  to  a  person  convicted  of  such  an  offence, 
by  consulting  the  tendency  of  penal  legislation  during  the  last 
sixty  years.  Even  down  to  the  last  century  it  would  have  been 
visited  with  something  sharper  than  the  draught  of  hemlock, 
which  is  the  worst  that  could  possibly  have  befallen  Alkibiadle 
at  Athens — as  we  may  see  by  the  condemnation  and  execution  of 
the  Chevalier  de  la  Barre  at  Abbeville  in  1766.  The  uniform 
tendency  of  Christian  legislation,^  down  to  a  recent  period,  leaves 


iTo  appredata  fairlr  tbe  violent 
emotion  raised  at  Athens  by  the 
mutilation  of  tbe  Hemue  and  by  the 
profanation  of  the  Mysteries,  it  is 
■eoesBaiy  to  consider  the  wav  in  which 
anolof  ous  acts  of  sacril^  have  been 
▼iewed  in  Christian  and  Catholic  penal 
legislation,  eren  down  to  the  time  of 
toe  first  Fiench  BaTolution. 

I  transcribe  the  following  extract 
from  a  work  of  authority  on  French 
criminal  jnrispnidence  -Jousu.  Traits 
<k  U  Josdoe  Criminelle,  Paris,  1771, 
part  iT.  tit.  27,  roL  ilL  p.  672  :— 

"  Da  Crime  de  Ltee-Majest^  Dirine. 
— Les  Crimes  de  Ldze-Majest^  Divine, 
sent  ceux  qui  attaqnent  Dieu  imm^- 
diateioent,  et  qu'on  doit  regarder  par 
estte  raison  comme  les  plus  atroces  et 
les  plus  ezterables.—!^  Majesty  de 
Dkm  pent  Atre  offense  de  plnsieurs 
maiB^ras.~l.  En  niant  I'existence  de 
Dieo.  2.  Parle  crime  deoeuzqaiatten- 
tent  directement  contre  la  DiTinit^ : 
comme  qnand  on  profane  on  qn'on 
foole  SOX  pieds  les  saiutes  Hosties; 
on  qa'on/romx  Ut  Imagu  de  Dieu  dans 
)e  deswin  de  linsuUer.  (Test  ce  qu'on 
appelle  Crime  de  Um-MaJuU  JHvint  mu 


Again  In  the  same  work,  part  It. 
tit  46,  n.  6,  8,  10,  11,  vol.  It.  pp.  07— 
W:— 

**  La  profcauaUm  de»  Saeremeiu  et  du 
MfUru  de  la  JUligion  «$t  un  •aeriliat 
de*  plu$  execrable*.  Tel  est  le  crime  de 
ceux  qui  emploient  lea  choees  sacr^es 
k  des  usages  oommuns  et  mauvais,  en 
division  M  Mytteru:  ceux  qui  »ro- 
faiunt  U  tfoinU  Bucharittie,  on  qui  en 
abusent  en  qnelque  maniire  one  ce 
soit :  ceux  qui,  en  m^pris  de  la  Religion, 
profanent  les  Fonts-fiantismaux  ;  qui 
Jettent  par  terre  les  salntes  Uosties, 
on  qui  les  emploient  k  des  usages  vils 
et  profanes ;  ceux  qui^  en  d^neion  de  ho$ 
taerie  Mffetiree,  le*  corUr^bnt  daju  leur* 
debauchee ;  ceux  qui  jYappent^  mutiUiU, 
abalUnt,  le*  Image*  contacrie*  d  Dieu,  ou 
d  la  SaifUe  VitraCt  <m  aux  Saint*,  en 
m^pris  de  la  Religion ;  et  enfln.  tous 
ceux  qui  commettent  de  semblablea 
impietcs.  Tons  ces  crimes  *ont  de* 
crime*  de  L^-Ma^ti  divine  au  premier 
cht,i\  parce  qu'ils  s'attaquent  imme- 
diatement  k  Dieu,  et  ne  se  font  k 
aocnn  dessein  que  de  I'offenser." 

'* .  .  .  La  peine  du  Sacril^,  par 
rAncien  Testament,  ^toit  ceUe  du 
feu,  et  d'dtre  lapid^.  —  Par  les  Loix 
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no  room  for  reproaching  the  Athenianb  with  excessive  cruelty  in 
their  penal  visitation  of  offences  against  the  religions  sentiment 
On  the  contrary,  the  Athenians  are  distinguished  for  comparative 
mildness  and  tolerance,  as  we  shall  find  various  opportunities  for 
remarking. 

Now  in  reviewing  the  conduct  of  the  Athenians  towards 
Condnctof  Alkibiades,  we  must  consider  that  this  violation  of 
the  Athe.  the  mysteries,  of  which  he  was  indicted  in  good  legal 
in  reference  form,  was  an  action  for  which  he  really  deserved 
adte^^hdw  punishment— il  any  one  deserved  it.  Even  his  enemies 
'•ji>iMQ©-  did  not  fabricate  this  charge,  or  impute  it  to  him 
duct  of  his  falsely;  though  they  were  guilty  of  insidious  and 
•nemies.  unprincipled  manoeuvres  to  exasperate  the  public 
mind  against  him.  Their  machinations  begin  with  the  mutilatios 
of  the  Hermse :  an  act  of  new  and  unpai-alleled  wickedness,  to- 
which  historians  of  Greece  seldom  do  justice.  It  was  not,  like  the 
violations  of  the  mysteries,  a  piece  of  indecent  pastime  committed 
within  four  walls,  and  never  intended  to  become  known.  It  waa 
an  outrage  essentially  public,  planned  and  executed  by  conspirators 
for  the  deliberate  purpose  of  lacerating  the  religious  mind  of 
Athens,  and  turning  the  prevalent  terror  and  distraction  ta 
political  profit  Thus  much  is  certain ;  though  we  cannot  be 
sure  who  the  conspirators  were,  nor  what  was  their  exact  or 
special  purpose.  That  the  destruction  of  Alkibiadls  was  one  of 
the  direct  purposes  of  the  conspirators  is  highly  probable.  But 
his  enemies,  even  if  they  were  not  among  the  original  authors,  at 
least  took  upon  themselves  half  the  guilt  of  the  proceeding,  by 
making  it  the  basis  of  treacherous  machinations  against  his  person. 
How  their  scheme,  which  was  originally  contrived  to  destroy  him 
before  the  expedition  departed,  at  first  failed,  was  then  artfully 

Bomaines,  lee  ooupables  ^toient  eon-  et  profanes,  la  peine  est  le  fen,  Famende^ 

damn^s  an  f er,  au  feu,  et  auz  b^tes  honomble,  et  le  poing  ooup^    U  en  est 

faroQchee,  soiTant  les  oirconstances.—  de  mdme  de  cenx  qnl  profanent  les 

En  France,  la  peine  du  sacril^e  est  VoBtB'Ba,i)t\smaMx:etuzqui,endirui<m 

arbitraire,  et  depend  de  la  qaal!t6  et  de  noB   id^tera,   $'en  moqueru  ft  U$ 

des  circonstances  du  crime,  du  lieu,  du  emUr^ont    dana    leur$    dAaudua:    ila 

temps,  et  de  la  quality  de  I'aocus^.—  doivent  6tre  punis  de  peine  capltale, 

Dans  U  taeriligt  au  premier  ehtf,  qui  parce  que  ces  crimes  attaquent  imm^ 

aOaque  la  DiviniU.  ta  SawU  Vierge,  et  dlatement  la  DiTlnit^." 
les  SaintM,  ▼.  g.  k  regard  de  ceux  qui        M.  Jousse  proceeds  to  dta  several 

fonlentanzpied8les8aintesHo6ties,on  examples  of  persons  condemned  to 

qui  les  Jettent  k  terre,  ou  en  abusent,  death  for  acts  of  sacrilege,  of  tha 

et  qui  les  emploient  k  des  usages  Tils  nature  above  described. 
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dropped,  and  at  length  effectually  revived,  after  a  long  train  of 
calumny  against  the  absent  general,  has  been  already  recounted. 
It  is  among  the  darkest  chapters  of  Athenian  political  history, 
indicating,  on  the  part  of  the  people,  strong  religious  excitability, 
without  any  injustice  towards  Alkibiadds  ;  but  indicating,  on 
the  part  of  his  enemies,  as  well  as  of  the  Hermokopids  generaUy, 
a  depth  of  wicked  contrivance  rarely  paralleled  in  political  war- 
iare.  Xt  is  to  these  men,  not  to  the  people,  that  Alkibiad^  owes 
his  expulsion,  aided  indeed  by  the  effect  of  his  own  previous 
character.  In  regard  to  the  Hermie,  the  Athenians  condemned 
to  death — after  and  by  consequence  of  the  deposition  of  Andokidds 
—a  small  number  of  men  who  may  perhaps  have  been  innocent 
victims,  but  whom  they  sincerely  believed  to  be  guilty ;  and 
whose  death  not  only  tranquillized  comparatively  the  public 
mind,  but  served  as  the  only  means  of  rescue  to  a  far  larger 
nomber  of  prisoners  confined  on  suspicion.  In  regard  to  Alki- 
biadls,  they  came  to  no  collective  resolution,  except  that  of 
recalling  him  to  take  his  trial  *  a  resolution  implying  no  wrong 
in  those  who  voted  for  it,  whatever  may  be  the  guilt  of  those  who 
proposed  and  prepared  it  by  perfidious  means.^ 

*  The  proceedings  in  Bngland  In  same  time,  no  one  knew  what  these 

IflTS  and  1079,  in  oonsequence  of  the  objects  were,  nor  who  the  oonspirators 

ptetended   Popish    Plot,  hare    been  themselves  were, 
alluded  to  by  varions  authors,  and        If,  before  the  mntilation  of   the 

xeeentlT  by  Dr.  Thirlwall,  as  affording  Hemue,  a  man  like  Gates  had  pre- 

an  analogy  to  that  which  occurred  at  tended    to   reveal    to  the   Athenian 

Athens  after  the  mntilation  of  the  people  a  fabricated  plot  implicating 

Herms.    Bnt  there  are  many  material  Alkibiadds  and  others,  he  would  hare 

differences,  and  all,  so  far  as  I  can  found  no  credence.     It  was  not  untU 

peroeiTe.  to  the  advantage  of  Athens,  after,  and  bv  reason  of  that  terror- 

The  *^heUiKh  and  damnable  plot  of  striking  incident,  that  the  Athenians 
the  Popish  Remsants"  (to  adopt  the  began  to  give  crodence  to  informers, 
words  of  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  And  we  are  to  recoUect  that  they  did 
Commons— see  Dr.  Lingard's  History  not  put  any  one  to  death  on  the 
of  England,  voL  xUi.  ch.  ▼.  p.  88—  evidence  of  these  informers.  They 
words  the  like  of  which  were  doubt-  contented  themselves  with  imprisoning 
less  employed  at  Athens  in  reference  on  suspicion  until  they  s:ot  the  con- 
to  the  Hermokopids)  was  baseless,  fession  and  deposition  of  Andokidte. 
Bendadotts,  and  incredible  from  the  Those  implicated  in  that  deposition 
beginning.  It  started  from  no  real  were  condemned  to  death.  Now 
fact :  the  whole  of  it  was  a  tissue  of  Andokidds,  as  a  witness,  deserves  bul 
^tefaoods and  fabrications  proceeding  very  qualified  confidence;  yet  it  is 
from  Gates,  Bedloe,  and  a  few  other  impossible  to  degrade  him  to  the  same 
infomers  of  the  worst  character.  level  even  as  Teukrus  or  Diokleid^a— 

At  AUiens,  there  was  unquestion-  much  less  to  that  of  Gates  and  Bedloe. 

i^blv  a  plot:  the  Hermokopids  were  We  cannot  wonder  that  the   people 

leal  coospiratoTS,  not  few  in  number,  trusted  him— and  nnder  the  peculiar 

No  one  could  doubt  that  they  con-  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  was  the 

*pirod  for  other  objects  besides  the  least  evil  that  they  should  trust  him. 

aratUation  of  the  HennsB.     At  the  The  witnesses  upon  whose  testimony 
.         6—4 
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In  order  to  appreciate  the  desperate  hatred  with  which  the 
exile  Alkibiad^  afterwards  revenged  himself  on  his  country- 
men, it  has  been  necessary  to  explain  to  what  extent  he  had  jnst 
ground  of  complaint  against  them.    On  being  informed  that  they 

oredaUty  than  the  deliberate  wicked- 
neas  of  planning  and  assiiting  in  the 
perpetration  of  legal  mnrdur:  yet  tlw 
proceedings  on  the  Popish  Plot  mnal 
always  be  considered  as  an  indelible 
ilisgntoe  npon  the  English  nation,  in 
which  king,  parliament,  judges,  jorles, 
witnesses,  prosecutors,  nave  all  their 
respective,  though  certainly  not  equal, 
shares.  Witnesses  of  such  a  character 
as  not  to  deserve  credit  in  the  most 
trifling  cause,  upon  the  most  immaterial 
facts,  gave  evidence  so  incredible,  or, 


the  prisoners  under  the  Popish  Plot 
were  condenmed  were  even  inferior 
to  Teukrus  and  Diokleidte  in  presump- 
tive credibility. 

The  Athenian  people  have  been 
censured  for  their  folly  in  believing  the 
democratical  oonstitntion  in  danger, 
because  the  Hermn  had  been  muti- 
lated. I  have  endeavoured  to  show 
that,  looUns  to  their  religious  ideas, 
the  thread  of  connexion  between  these 
two  ideas  is  perfectly  explicable.  And 
why  are  we  to  quarrel  with  the 
Athenians  because  ther  took  arms 
and  put  themselves  on  their  guard  when 
a  Lacedaemonian  or  a  Boeotian  armed 
force  was  actually  on  their  frontier? 

As  for  the  condemnation  of  Alki- 
biadte  and  others  for  profaning  and 
divulging  the  Eleusinian  mysteries, 
these  are  not  for  a  moment  to  be  put 
upon  a  level  with  the  condemnations 
in  the  Popish  Plot.  These  were  true 
charges :  at  least  there  is  strong  pre- 
sumptive reason  for  believing  that 
they  were  true.  Persons  were  oou- 
vioMd  and  punished  for  having  done 
acts  which  they  reaUy  had  done,  and 
which  thev  knew  to  be  legal  crimes. 
Whether  it  be  right  to  oonstituta  such 
acts  legal  crimes  or  not  ia  another 

Juestion.  The  enormity  of  the  Popish 
lot  consisted  in  punishing  persons  for 
acts  which  they  had  not  done,  and 
upon  depositions  of  the  most  lying  and 
worthless  witnesses. 

The  state  of  mind  into  which  the 
Athenians  were  driven  after  the  cutting 
of  the  Hemue  was  indeed  very  analo- 
gous to  that  of  the  English  neople 
during  the  circulation  of  the  Popmh 
Plot  The  suffering,  terror,  and  dis- 
traction I  apprehend  to  have  been 
even  greater  at  Athens ;  but  while  the 
cause  of  it  was  grarer  and  more  real, 
nevertheless  the  active  injustice  which 
it  produced  was  far  less  than  in 
England. 

Mr.  Fox  observes,  in  reference  to 
the  Popish  Plot— History  of  James  IL, 
ch.  Ljp.88:— 

"Although,  upon  a  review  of  this 
tml/  shocking  transaction,  we  may  be 
fairfy  Justified  in  adopting  the  milder 
alternative,  and  in  imputing  to  the 
greater  part  of  those  concerned  in  it 
rather  an  extnMndlnaiy  degree  of  blind 


to  speak  more  properly,  so  impossible 
to  be  true,  that  it  ought  not  to  have 
been  believed  even  if  it  had  come  from 
the  mouth  of  Cato:  and  upon  such 
evidence,  from  such  witnesses,  were 
innocent  men  condemned  to  death 
and  executed.  Prosecutors,  whether 
attorneys  and  solicitors  -  general,  or 
managers  of  impeachment,  acted  with 
the  fury  which  in  such  drcumstanoes 
might  be  expected:  juries  partook 
naturally  enough  of  the  niational 
ferment:  and  ^dges,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  guard  them  against  sodi 
impressions,  were  scandalously  active 
in  confirming  them  in  their  prc|)udices 
and  inflaming  their  passions?* 

I  have  siuMtituted  the  preceding 
Quotation  from  Mr.  Fox.  in  place  of 
that  from  Dr.  Lingard,  which  stood  in 
my  first  edition.  On  such  a  point,  it 
has  been  remarked  that  the  latter 
might  seem  a  partial  witness,  thou^ 
in  reali^  his  judgment  is  novray  more 
severe  than  that  of  Hume,  or  BIr.  Fox, 
or  Lord  Macaulay. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  House  of 
Lords,  both  acting  as  a  legislative 
body,  and  in  their  Judicial  character 
when  the  Catholic  Lord  Stafford  was 
tried  before  them  (Lingard,  Hist  BngL 
ch.  vi.  pp.  281—241),  displayed  a  degree 
of  prejudice  and  injustice  quite  equal 
to  that  of  the  Judges  and  juries  in  the 
law-courts. 

Both  the  English  Judicature  on  this 
occasion,  and  the  Milanese  judicature 
on  the  occasion  adverted  to  in  a 
previous  note,  were  more  corrupted 
and  driven  to  greater  ix^ustice  by  the 
reigning  prejudice  than  the  purely 
popular  Inkasteiy  of  Athens  m  the 
afilair  of  the  Hemue,  and  of  the  other 
profanations. 
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had  condemned  him  to  death  in  his  aheence,  he  is  said  to  have 
exclaimed — **!  shall  show  them  that  I  am  alive''.  He  fally 
redeemed  his  word.' 

The  lecal  and  consequent  bamshment  of  Alkibiadte  was  mis- 
chievons  to  Athens  in  several  ways.    It  transferred  uj^jj^^^ 
to  the  enemy's  camp  an  angry  exile,  to  make  known  Athoufroiu 
her  weak  points,  and  to  roose  the  sluggislinesR  of  mentof^^ 
Sparta.    It  offended  a  portion  of  the  Sicilian  arma-  ^SlSd**' 
ment — most  of  all  probably  the  Argeians  and  Manti-  MMrati<ms 
neians — and  slackened  their  zeal  in  the  cause.'    And  S^miuma^ 
what  was  worst  of  all,  it  left  the  armament  altogether  SJ^S^'^*' 
under   the   paralyzing   command  of  Nikias.      For 
Lamachus,  though  still  equal  in  nominal  authority,  and  now 
invested  with  the  command  of  one-half  instead  of  one-third  of 
the  army,  appears  to  have  had  no  real  influence  except  in  the 
field,  or  in  the  actual  execution  of  that  which  his  colleague  had 
already  resolved. 

The  armament  now  proceeded — as  Nikias  had  first  suggested— 
to  sail  round  from  Katana  to  Selinus  and  Egesta.  It  was  his 
purpose  to  investigate  the  quarrel  between  the  two  as  well  as  the 
financial  means  of  the  latter.  Passing  through  the  strait  and 
along  the  north  coast  of  the  island,  he  first  touched  at  Himera, 
wh^e  admittance  was  refused  to  him ;  he  next  captured  a 
Sikanian  maritime  town  named  Hykkara,  together  with  many 
prisoners:  among  them  the  celebrated  courtezan  LaYs,  then  a 
very  young  girL*  Having  handed  over  this  place  to  the 
Egestssans,  Nikias  went  in  person  to  inspect  their  city  and 
condition ;  but  could  obtain  no  more  money  than  the  thirty 
talents  which  had  been  before  announced  on  the  second  visit  of 
the  commissioners.  He  then  restored  the  prisoners  from  Hykkara 
to  their  Sikanian  countrymen,  receiving  a  ransom  of  120  talents,* 

1  PiQtarch,  Alkfb.  e.  2S.  the  prisonera  were  handed  over  to  their 

»^Thocyd-  ii.  fl6.   rdL  tc  ir  r^  orpa-  fellow-countrymen,  thenatnral  persona 

^^wjofifikvnpa  jvoiovr,  Ac  to  negotiate  for  their  release,  npon 

*  The  statements  respecting  the  ace  priTate  contract  of  a  definite  sum. 

»dlife  of  Lais  appear  involTed  in  Had    Thncydidte    said    iw4Sovro,    it 

raextneable  confusion.     See  the  note  would  have  meant  that  they  were  put 

ofQoUeradPhiliatiFmffment.  V.  up  to  auction  for  what  they  would 

*IWodAr.   xiii  S;   Thucyd.  vL  62.  fetch.     This  distinction  is  at  least 

***  "^Vf^^^^  Air^^otf-ttr,  KOi  iy4-  possible— and  0n  my  judgment)  more 

•wjTTo  i$  crrwv  tUoffi  itoi  itcarhv  riXayra.  admissible  than  that  proposed  in  the 

m©  word  atr4loa-ay  seems  to  mean  that  note  of  Dr.  Arnold. 
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and  conducted  the  Athenian  land  force  acroes  the  centre  of  the 
island,  through  the  territory  of  the  friendly  Sikela  to  Katana ; 
making  an  attack  in  Mb  way  upon  the  hostile  Sikel  town  of 
Hybla,  in  which  he  was  repulsed.  At  Katana  he  was  rejoined 
by  his  naval  force. 

It  was  now  seemingly  about  the  middle  of  October,  and  three 
.  .    months  had  elapsed  since  the  arrival  of  the  Athenian 

confidence  armament  at  Rhegium  ;  during  which  period  they 
SraSwia  at  ^^  achieved  nothing  beyond  the  acquisition  of  Nazus 
^TOcuae.  and  Katana  as  allies,  except  the  insignificant  capture 
the  delays  of  Hykkara.  But  Nazus  and  Katana,  as  Chalkidic 
of  kiaa.  cities,  had  been  counted  upon  beforehand  even  by 
Nikias  ;  together  with  Rhegium,  whidi  had  been  found  reluctant, 
to  his  great  disappointment.  What  is  still  worse  in  reference 
to  the  character  of  the  general,  not  only  nothing  serious  had 
been  achieved,  but  nothing  serious  had  been  attempted. 
The  precious  moment  pointed  out  by  Lamachus  for  action 
when  the  terrific  menace  of  the  untried  armament  was  at  its 
maximum,  and  preparation  as  well  as  confidence  was  wanting 
at  Syracuse,  had  been  irreparably  wasted.  Every  day  the 
preparations  of  the  Syracusans  improved  and  their  fears 
diminished.  The  invader,  whom  they  had  looked  upon  as  80 
formidable,  turned  out  both  hesitating  and  timorous,^  and  when 
he  disappeared  out  of  their  sight  to  Hykkara  and  Egesta — still 
more  when  he  assailed  in  vain  the  insignificant  Sikel  post  of 
Hybla — their  minds  underwent  a  reaction  from  dismay  to 
extreme  confidence.  The  mass  of  Syracusan  citizens,  now 
reinforced  by  allies  from  Selinus  and  other  cities,  called  upon 
their  generals  to  lead  them  to  the  attack  of  the  Athenian  position 
at  Katana,  since  the  Athenians  did  not  dare  to  approach 
Syracuse  i  while  Syracusan  horsemen  even  went  so  feir  as  to 
insult  the  Athenians  in  their  camp,  riding  up  to  ask  if  they  wer« 
come  to  settle  as  peaceable  citizens  in  the  island,  instead  of 
restoring  the  Leontines.  Such  unexpected  humiliation,  acting 
probably  on  the  feelings  of  the  soldiers,  at  length  shamed  Nikias 
out  of  his  inaction,  and  compelled  him  to  strike  a  blow  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  own  reputation.  He  devised  a  stratagem  for 
approaching  Syracuse  in  such  a  manner  as  to  elude  the  opposition 
lThucyd.vi.63;TiL41 
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•f  the  Sjraciuaii  cavalry — infonning  himself  as  to  the  ground 
Bear  the  city  through  some  exiles  serving  along  with  him.^ 

He  despatched  to  Syracuse  a  Katancean  citizen  in  his  heart 
attached  to  Athens,  yet  apparently  neutral  and  on 
good  terms  with    the    other   side,  as  bearer  of  a  of  NiSas* 
pretended  message  and  proposition  from  the  friends  ^^ym;_i,e 
of  Syracuse  at    Katana.       Many  of  the  Athenian  lands  bis 
soldiers  (so  the  message  ran)  were  in  the  habit  of  th^OrMt 
passing  Ae  night  within  the  walls  apart  from  their  S^^JJ^**' 
camp  and  arms.    It  would  be  easy  for  the  Syracusans, 
by  a   vigorous   attack   at  daybreak,  to   surprise   them   thus 
unprepared  and  dispersed  ;  while  the  philo-Syracusan  party  at 
Katana  promised  to  aid,  by   closing  the  gates,  assailing  the 
Athenians  within,  and  setting  fire  to  the  ships.     A  numerous 
body  of  Katanseans  (they  added)  were  eager  to  co-operate  in  the 
plan  now  proposed. 

This  communication,  reaching  the  Syracusan  generals  at  a 
moment  when  they  were  themselves  elate  and  disposed  to  an  aggres- 
ave  movement,  found  such  incautious  credence  that  they  sent  back 
the  messenger  to  Katana  with  cordial  assent  and  agreement  for  a 
precise  day.  Accordingly,  a  day  or  two  before,  the  entire  Syra- 
cusan force  was  marched  out  towards  Katana,  and  encamped  for 
the  night  on  the  river  Symaethus,  in  the  Leontine  territory, 
within  about  eight  miles  of  Katana.  But  Nikias,  with  whom 
the  whole  proceeding  originated,  choosing  this  same  day  to  put 
on  shipl  oard  his  army,  together  with  his  Sikel  allies  present, 
sailed  by  night  southward  idong  the  coast,  rounding  the  island  of 
Ortygia  into  the  Great  Harbour  of  Syracuse.  Arrived  thither 
by  break  of  day,  he  disembarked  his  troops  unopposed  south  of 
the  mouth  of  the  An&pus,  in  the  interior  of  the  Great  Harbour, 
near  the  hamlet  which  stretched  towards  the  temple  of  Zeus 
Olympius.  Having  broken  down  the  neighbouring  bridge  where 
the  Heldrine  road  crossed  the  Anftpus,  he  took  up  a  position 
protected  by  various  embarrassing  obstacles — houses,  walls,  trees, 
and  standing  water — ^besides  the  steep  ground  of  the  Olympieion 
itself  on  his  left  wing,  so  that  he  could  choose  his  own  time  for 
fighting,  and  was  out  of  the  attack  of  the  Syracusan  horse.  For 
the  protection  of  his  ships  on  the  shore  he  provided  a  palisade 

1  Thncyd.  tt  63 ;  Diod6r.  xiiL  6. 
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work  bj  catting  down  the  neighbouring  trees,  and  even  took 
precautions  for  his  rear  by  throwing  up  a  hasty  fence  of  wood 
and  stones  touching  the  e^ore  at  the  inner  bay  called  Daskon. 
He  had  full  leisure  for  such  defensive  works,  since  the  enemy 
within  the  walls  made  no  attempt  to  disturb  him,  while  the 
Syracusan  horse  only  discovered  his  manoeuvre  on  arriving 
before  the  lines  at  Eatana ;  and  though  they  lost  no  time  in 
returning,  the  march  back  was  a  long  one.^  Such  was  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Syracusaus,  however,  that  even  after  so  long  a 
march,  they  offered  battle  forthwith  ;  but  as  Nikias  did  not  quit 
Ids  position,  they  retreated  to  take  up  their  night-station  on  the 
other  side  of  the  HelOrine  road— probably  a  road  bordered  on 
each  side  by  walls. 
On  the  next  morning  Nikias  marched  out  of  his  position  and 

formed  his  troops  in  order  of  battle,  in  two  divisions, 
of  the  each  eight  deep.    His  front  division  was  intended  to 

JjSJ'J^  attack  ;  his  rear  division  (in  hollow  square  with  the 
Katiuia  to  baggage  in  the  middle)  was  held  in  reserve  near  the 
Haibour—  camp  to  lend  aid  where  aid  might  be  wanted:  cavalry 
fionf for  ^^^'"^  ^^  none.  The  Syracusan  hoplites,  seemingly 
<^^        idi  more  numerous  than  his,  presented  the  levy  in 

mass  of  the  city,  without  any  selection  ;  they  were 
ranged  in  the  deeper  order  of  sixteen,  alongside  of  their  Selinan- 
tine  allies.  On  the  right  wing  were  posted  their  horsemen,  the 
best  part  of  their  force,  not  less  than  1200  in  number  ;  together 
with  200  horsemen  from  Qela,  20  from  Eamarina,  about  50  bow- 
men, and  a  company  of  darters.  The  hoplites,  though  full  of 
courage,  had  little  training,  and  their  array,  never  precisely  kept, 
was  on  this  occasion  further  disturbed  by  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  city.  Some  had  gone  in  to  see  their  families,  otheiB, 
hurrying  out  to  join,  found  the  battle  already  begun,  and  took 
rank  wherever  they  could.* 

ThucydidSs,  in  describing  this  battle,  gives  us,  according  to  hia 
practice,  a  statement  of  Uie  motives  and  feelings  which  ani- 
mated the  combatants  on  both  sides,  and  which  furnished  a 

1  Thncyd.  ti.  66,  66 ;  Dioddr.  xiii.  6 ;  will  oonsolt  the  plan  of  Syracoae  and 

Plutarch.  Nikias,  c.  18.  its  neighbourhood,  annexed  to   this 

To  nnderstand  thepositionof  NiMas,  Tolume. 
as  well  as  it  can  be  made  out  from  the       ,  «»u.,^^  ^  mm   ^ 
dewaription  of  ThucydldAs,  the  reader        '  Thncyd.  vL  67-69. 
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tibeme  for  the  brief  harangue  of  Nikias.  This  appears  surprising 
to  one  aeeoBtomed  to  modem  warfare,  where  the  j^eiingtof 
soldier  ib  under  the  influence  simply  of  professional  the  ancient 
honour  and  disgrace,  without  any  thought  of  the  cause  Haranffne 
for  which  he  is  fighting.  In  ancient  times,  such  a  ®'  N*^»«- 
motiTe  was  only  one  among  many  others,  which,  according  to  tbe 
circumstances  of  the  case,  contributed  to  elevate  or  depress  the 
soldier's  mind  at  the  eve  of  action.  Nikias  adverted  to  ihe  recog- 
nized military  pre-eminence  of  chosen  Argeians,  Mantineians, 
and  Athenians,  as  compared  to  the  Syracusan  levy  in  mass,  who 
were  ftdl  of  belief  in  their  own  superiority  (this  Ib  a  striking  con- 
fession of  the  deplorable  change  which  had  been  wrought  by  his 
own  delay),  but  who  would  come  short  in  actual  conflict  from 
want  of  discipline.'  Moreover,  he  reminded  them  that  they  were 
£ar  away  from  home,  and  that  defeat  would  render  them  victims, 
one  and  all,  of  the  Syracusan  cavalry.  He  little  thought,  nor  did 
his  prophets  forewarn  him,  that  such  a  calamity,  serious  as  it 
would  have  been,  was  even  desirable  for  Athens,  since  it  would 
have  saved  her  from  the  &r  more  overwhelming  disasters  which 
will  be  found  to  sadden  the  coming  chapters  of  this  history. 

While  the  customary  sacrifices  were  being  performed,  the 
slingers  and  bowmen  on  both  sides  became  engaged  in 
skirmishing.    But  presently  the  trumpets  sounded,  near  the 
and  Nikias  ordered  his  first  division  of  hopHtes  to  2?^^^° 
eharge  at  once  rapidly,  before  the  Syracusans  expected  ^»f^j^ 
it.    Judging  from  his  previous  backwardness,  they 
never  imagined  that  he  would  be  the  first  to  give  orders  for 
charging ;  nor  was  it  until  they  saw  the  Athenian  line  actually 
advancing  towards  them  that  they  lifted  their  own  arms  from 
the  ground  and  came  forward  to  give  the  meeting.    The  shock 
was  bravely  encountered  on  both  sides,  and  for  some  time  the 
battle  continued  hand  to  hand  with  undecided  result    There 
h^pened  to  supervene  a  violent  storm  of  rain,  with  thunder  and 
lightnings  which  alarmed  the  Syracusans,  who  construed  it  as  an 
nn&vourable  augury,  while  to  the  more  practised  Athenian  hop- 

>  Thneyd.  tL  SB,  60.     iXXmt  M  xol  rk  rAr  imvriiiiiw  Tijt  rrfAfw^  ^v<rm  lx«i'. 
wf^  orapoc  wwhiiui  Tc  ^wo/mvov«.        This  paoage  fllnatratea  very  clearfar 

mm*  9VK  iwkiienvt  &v99p  ^fiSa  •   Mi  the  meaning  of  the  adverb  wayirintl 

■jperfw  XwcAuiraf,  oc  i^vcp^porov-  Ck>mpaxe iray0«fi«t,v«yo/MA«i, AKhy los, 

«-«  fiip  iiliat,  vvofMrovo't  M  ev,  Si«  Sept.  Thsb.  S7S. 
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lites  it  seemed  a  mere  phenomenon  of  the  season ;  ^  so  that  they 
still  farther  astonished  the  Syracosans  by  the  unabated  confidence 
with  which  they  continued  the  fight  At  length  the  Syracusan 
army  was  broken,  dispersed,  and  fled  ;  first  before  the  Argeians 
on  the  right)  next  before  the  Athenians  in  the  centre.  The 
victors  pursued  as  Deut  as  was  safe  and  practicable,  without  dis- 
ordering their  ranks  ;  for  the  Syracusan  cavalry,  which  had  not 
yet  been  engaged,  checked  all  who  pressed  forward,  and  enabled 
their  own  infantry  to  retire  in  safety  behind  the  Heldrine 
road.' 

So  little  were  the  Syracusans  dispirited  with  this  defeat,  that 
Unabated      they  did  not  retire  within  their  city  until  they  had 

confidence  gent  an  adequate  detachment  to  guard  the  neighbour- 
of  the  Sjrra-    .  _*,  .  <P-i/-ki         .« 

coHuia—        ing  temple  and  sacred  precmct  of  the  Olympian  Zeus ; 

ra^fe^      wherein  there  was  much  deposited  wealth  which  they 

~5SS«°°    feared  that  the  Athenians    might   seize.      Nikias, 

re-embarks    however,  without   approaching  the  sacred   ground, 

^^T^um9    contented  himself  with  occupying  the  field  of  battle, 

to  Eatana.     humt  his  own  dead,  and  stripped  the  arms  from  the 

dead  of  the  enemy.     The  Syracusans  and  their  allies  lost  260 

men,  the  Athenians  50.' 

On  the  morrow,  having  granted  to  the  Syracusans  their  dead 

bodies  for  bunal  and  collected  the  ashes  of  his  own  dead,  Nikias 

re-embarked  his  troops,  put  to  sea,  and  sailed  back  to  his  former 

station  at  Eatana.    He  conceived  it  impossible,  without  cavalry 

and  a  further  stock  of  money,  to  maintain  his  position  near 

Syracuse  or  to  prosecute  immediate  operations  of  siege  or  block- 

1  Thucyd.  tL  70.    roU  f  jfiiretport.  c  16)  states  that  Nikias  refused,  from 

pots,  TO,  fuv  yiyv6iitva^  koX  &p^  «tov(  religious  scmples,  to  invade  the  sacred 

v<patVc<r9ai  5ox€tv,  roi^c  Sk  ii^c<rrMra«,  preonct,  though  his  soldiers  were  eager 

«t>Ai>    ftci^M    Ixn-Xif^tf    11^    vucM|A^ov«  to  seixe  its  contents. 
irap4x9iv.  DiodOrus  (xiii.  d)  affirms  erroneonslT 

The  Athenians,  nnfortonately  for  that  the  Athenians  became  mastem  of 

themselves,  were  not  equaJlv  unmoved  the  Olympieion.    Fausanias,  too,  says 

by  eclipses  of  the  moon.    The  force  of  the  same  thing  (x.  28,  8),  aading  that 

this  remark  will  be  seen  in  the  next  Nikias  abstained  from  disturbing  either 

chapter  but  one.   At  this  moment,  too,  the  treasures  or  the  offerings,  and  left 

they  were  in  high  spirits  and  con-  them  still  under  the  care^  the  Syra- 

fldenoe,  which  ffreaUy  affected  their  cusan  priests, 
interpretation  of  such  sudden  weather*        Plutarch  further  states  that  Nikias 

fih8Bnomem^    as    will    be   seen  also  stayed  some  days  in  his  position  before 

lustrated  by  melancholy  contrast  in  he    returned   to    Katana.     But  the 

that  same  chapter.  laugL  .ge  of  Thucydidds  indicates  that 

s  Thucyd.  vi.  70.  the  Athenians  returned  on  the  day 

s  Thuc)'d.  vi.  71.    Plutarch  (Nikias,  after  the  batUe. 
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ade.    And  as  the  winter  was  now  approacliing,  he  determined  to 

take  np  winter  quarters  at  Eatana;  though,  considering        A^^tmrn. 

the  mild  winter  at  Syracuse,  and  the  danger  of  marsh  mines  to 

fever  near  the  Qreat  Harbour  in  summer,  the  change  ^tw**^ 

of  season  might  well  be  regarded  as  a  questionable  ^^uurtersat 

gain.    But  he  proposed  to  emploj  the  interval  in  aikfwmls 

sending  to  Athens  for  cavalry  and  money,  as  well  as  Jj^^^Jf 

in  procuring  the  like  reinforcements  from  his  Sicilian  forcements 

allies,  whose  numbers  he  calculated  now  on  increasing 

by  the  accession  of  new  cities  after  his  recent  victory — ^and  to  get 

togedier  maf^azines  of  every  kind  for  beginning  the  siege  of 

Syracuse  in  the  spring.    Despatching  a  trireme  to  Athens  with 

these  requisitions,  he  sailed  with  his  forces  to  MessSn^  within 

which  there  was  a  favourable  party  who  gave  hopes  of  opening 

the  gates  to  him.     Such  a  correspondence  had  already  been 

commenced  before  the  departure  of  Alkibiad^ ;  but  it  was  the 

first  act  of  revenge  which  the  departing  general  took  on  his 

conntry,  to  betray  the  proceedings  to  the  philo-Syracusan  party 

in  MessSnS.    Accordingly  these  latter,  watching  their  ^g  faoare 

opportunity,  rose  in  arms  before  the  arrival  of  Kikias,  J*  ^^^ffij 

put  to  death  their  chief  antagonists,  and  held  the  betrayal  by 

town  by  force  against  the  Athenians,  who,  after  a  '^^*>*»^^- 

fruitless  delay  of  thirteen  days,  with  scanty  supplies  and  under 

stormy  weather,  were  forced  to  return  to  Naxos,  where  they 

established  a  palisaded  camp  and  station,  and  went  into  winter 

qoarter&i 

The  recent  stratagem  of  Nikias,  followed  by  the  movement 

into  the  harbour  of  Syracuse  and  the  battle,  had  been  g.  ^^ 

ably  planned  and  executed.    It  served  to  show  the  lesson  to  the 

courage  and  discipline  of  the  army,  as  well  as  to  keep  f^^"^"* 

up  the  spirits  of  the  soldiers  themselves  and  to  obviate  JJf*  ^    ^ 

those  feelings  of  disappointment  which  the  previous  defeat— 

inefficiency  of  the  armament  tended  to  arouse.    But  ^ttSf*'* 

as  to  other  results,  the  victory  was  barren  ;  we  may  ^«"i™ 

.  .     /        .    ,  .      "^  ...  ,    ,  "^     from  the 

even  say,  positively  mischievous — since  it  imparted  a  delay  of 

momentary  stimulus  which  served  as  an  excuse  to  ^'^***- 

Nikias  for  the  three  months  of  total  inaction  which  followed — 

and  since  it  neither  weakened  nor  humiliated  the  Syracusans, 

1  Thucyd.  vL  71—74. 
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but  gave  them  a  salutary  leeson  which  they  tamed  to  account 
while  Kikias  was  in  his  winter  quarters.  His  apathy  during 
these  first  eight  months  after  the  arrival  of  the  expedition  at 
Rhegium  (from  July,  416  b.c.,  to  March,  414  B.a),  was  the  cause 
of  very  deplorable  calamities  to  his  army,  his  country,  and  him- 
self. Abundant  proofs  of  this  will  be  seen  in  the  coming  events : 
at  present  we  have  only  to  turn  back  to  his  own  predictions  and 
recommendations.  All  the  ditiiculties  and  dangers  to  be  sur- 
mounted in  Sicily  had  been  foreseen  by  himself  and  impressed 
upon  the  Athenians ;  in  the  first  instance,  as  grounds  against 
undertaking  the  expedition ;  but  the  Athenians,  though  un- 
fortunately not  allowing  them  to  avail  in  that  capacity,  fully 
admitted  their  reality,  and  authorized  him  to  demand  whiftever 
force  was  necessary  to  overcome  them.^  He  had  thus  been 
allowed  to  bring  with  him  a  force  calculated  upon  his  own 
ideas,  together  with  supplies  and  implements  for  besieging  ;  yet 
when  arrived,  he  seems  only  anxious  to  avoid  exposing  that  force 
in  any  serious  enterprise,  and  to  find  an  excuse  for  conducting  it 
back  to  Athens.  That  Syracuse  was  the  grand  enemy,  and  that 
the  capital  point  of  the  enterprise  was  the  siege  of  that  city,  was 
a  truth  familiar  to  himself  as  well  as  to  every  man  at  Athens :  * 
upon  the  formidable  cavalry  of  the  Syracusans,  Nikias  had  him- 
self insisted,  in  the  preliminaiy  debates.  Tet— after  four  months 
of  mere  trifling,  and  pretence  of  action  so  as  to  evade  dealing 
with  the  real  difficulty — the  existence  of  this  cavalry  is  made  an 
excuse  for  a  further  postponement  of  four  months  until  reinforce- 
ments can  be  obtained  from  Athens.  To  all  the  intrinsic  dangers 
of  the  case,  predicted  by  Nikias  himself  with  proper  discernment^ 
was  thus  superadded  the  a<;gravated  danger  of  his  own  &ctitioaa 
delay  ;  frittering  away  the  first  impression  of  his  armament — 
giving  the  Syracusans  leisure  to  enlarge  their  fortifications — and 
allowing  the  Peloponnesians  time  to  interfere  against  Attica  as 
well  as  to  succour  Sicily.  It  was  the  unhappy  weakness  of  this 
commander  to  shrink  from  decisive  resolutions  of  every  kind, 
and  at  any  rate  to  postpone  them  until  the  necessity  became 
imminent ;  the  consequence  of  which  was  (to  use  an  expression  of 
the  Corinthian  envoy,  before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  in  censuring 
the  dilatory  policy  of  SpartaX  that  never  acting,  yet  always 
I  Thooyd.  tL  Sl—as  >  Thticyd.  iL  SO. 
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seeming  about  to  act^  he  found  his  enemy  in  double  force  instead 
of  single,  at  the  moment  of  actual  conflict^ 

Great  indeed  must  have  been  the  disappointment  of  the  Athe- 
niins,  when,  after  having  sent  forth  in  the  month  of  confidence 
June  an  erpedilion  of  unparalleled  efficiency,  they  re-  jft^ji^n. 
ceiye  in  the  month  of  November  a  despatch  to  acquaint 
them  that  the  general  has  accomplished  little  except 
one  indecisive  victory,  and  that  he  has  not  even 
attempted  anything  serious,   nor  can  do  so  unless 
they  send  him  further  cavalry  and  money.    Yet  the 
only  answer  which  they  made  was  to  grant  and  pro- 
vide for  Uiis  demand  without  any  public  expression  of  discontent 
or  disappointment  against  him.'     And  this  is  the  more  to  be 


at  home  in 
NUdM- 
iheirgood 
temper— 
they  send 
tohhc  the 
reinforce- 
ments 
demanded. 


,    iThneyd.LSO.    ii<rvxiim  yif /Ut^ 

UMi  mXki.  Tg^  «uAA]§9«(  ifivMifMrot,  mi 
»»•»•*    09K    i.fiXJ^|t,€¥^v    TTiir  av$ri' 

*«  KATcAvorrcf. 

,  'AiffTupbif  Hi  fiuur$4pTut  avcA^ir.  1} 

T»  wp^Tor  «urK^aT«K  SovAcvo-ofi^fovf — 
"ftta  diflgnuMsfol  to  be  driven  oat  of 
SKUr  by  soperior  force,  or  to  tend  back 
«f»  t(/terwmrd»  for  firt$k  rtk^oreewmiU^ 
t^m^  Mr  otm  JdnU  in  making  bad 
<m^Uatimi  atjbrtt "  (Thucyd.  tL  21X 

nds  WM  a  Mui  of  the  hut  speech  by 
NlUas  hhnself  at  Athens,  prior  to  the 
apadition.  The  Athenian  people  in 
m^  had  passed  a  Tote  tha!t  he  and 
UseoUeams  should  fix  their  own 
*y»t  of  force,  and  should  have 
•JwytWng  which  they  asked  for. 
meoTer,  soch  was  the  feeling  in  the 
c^  that  erery  one  hidiTidually  was 
**xioiis  to  pot  down  his  name  to  serve 
(Jl- «-ai).  Thncydidte  can  hardly 
M  words  sniBcient  to  depict  the  com- 
PMsnen,  the  gnmdeur,  the  wealth, 
pabUc  and  private,  of  the  armament. 
^As  this  soes  to  establish  what  I 
m  advanced  in  the  text— that  the 
•fionsof  Nikias  in  SicUy  stand  most 
«  an  condemned  by  his  own  previous 
9Mcbes  at  Athens-«o  it  seems  to 
»»•  been  forgutten  by  Dr.  Arnold 
^M  he  wrote  nis  note  on  the  remark- 
■Me  ^asnge,  iL  66,  of  Thucydidte— 
«f  4r^aAA«  t«  voAAi,  ak  ip  /MydUp  w6Kti, 

j^nXtmtr  vAovc  •  b«  oi  roeovror  yvwfiiK 

**f  ^*»^«rT«?,  ov  T«  irpd<r^opa 
'■•»«     •ix*liifot.9     iviyiyviia'- 


KO¥T*tt  «^<^  *AV«i  vdLt  t^tttc  <t«t^oXar 
vf  pi  r^  Tov  5i|^M»v  vpo«TBurtaf ,  tA  rt  i¥ 
rif  orparovti^  a^Aifr<p«  inotovr,  teai 
ra  vepl  Hfv  n6\iy  irpino¥  iv  oAAi^Aoif 
irapdj^a-av. — Upon  which  Dr.  Arnold 
remanLs:— 

"Thucydidds   here    expresses    the 
opinion,  which  he  repeats  in  two 


other  places  (vL  81 ;  vii.  42),  namelv, 
that  the  Athenian  power  was  fully 
adequate  to  the  conquest  of  Syracuse, 
had  not  the  txpeditUm  been  mitmanaged 
b]f  the  gentralt  and  inMvfieienttv  tupplied 
bif  the  ffonrnmentat  home.  The  words 
ov  rd  irp<S<r^opa  rott  oixoMt^^^V  hnyiyvu- 
cicorrcv  signify  *not  voting  oftenoardM 
ih4  neodfuL  tupjUiet  to  thoir  ab$ent 
armament*:  for  Nikias  was  prevented 
from  improving  bis  first  vloory  over 
the  Syracnsans  by  the  want  of  cavalry 
and  money ;  and  the  whole  winter  was 
lost  before  be  could  get  supplied  from 
Athens.  And  subsequently  the  arma- 
ment was  allowed  to  be  reduced  to 
great  distress  and  weakness,  before 
the  second  expedition  was  sent  to 
reinforce  it"— GoUerand  Poppo  concur 
in  this  explanation. 

Let  us  ui  the  first  place  discuss  the 
explanation  here  given  of  the  words 
r«  vpo<r^pa  jffiYiyi<^(ncoKr«c.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  these  words  do  not 
signify  ** voting  the  nooc^kl  tuppUes". 

The  word  cfftytyvwo-ircir  cannot  be 
used  in  the  same  sense  with  «iriW|tvtir 
— ropoirycir  (vii.  8— 15>—iitJroptf«ir.  As 
it  would  not  be  aamisisible  to  sa^ 
hriyiyvma'Ktiv  ovAa,  r^ac,  iinr  vf,  ypif- 
ftArm.  Ac.,  SO  neither  can  it  be  right  to 
sav  cinyiyvM4ric«tK  ri.  np6<r^of»a,  if  this 
latter  word  were  used  only  as  a  com- 
prehensive word  for  these  particulars. 
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noted,  since  the  remoyal  of  Alkibiadte  afiforded  an  inTiting  and 
even  valuable  opportunity  for  proposing  to  send  out  a  freeh  ool- 
leagae  in  his  room.  If  there  were  no  complainta  noaed  against 
Nikias  at  A  thens,  so  neither  are  we  informed  of  any  such,  even 
among  his  own  soldiers  in  Sicily ;  though  their  disappointment 
must  have  been  yet  greater  than  that  of  their  countrymen  at 
home,  considering  the  expectations  with  which  they  had  come 
out  We  may  remember  that  the  delay  of  a  few  days  at  Eion, 
under  perfecUy  justifiable  circumstances,  and  while  awaiting  the 

meudDg"$tippliei'*.  The  words  really 
mean  **  taking  fwrther  retoltUUnu  (after 
the  expedition  was  gone)  nntuitadU  or 
miichi^vout  to  ihs  <Snent  amuiment". 
wp6a<^opa  is  used  here  quite  generally 
— ««reeing  with  ^ovAciWra  or  some 
socn  word :  indeed  we  find  the  phmse 
ra  wp6v^fHi  used  in  the  most  general 
sense,  for  **  what  is  suitable"—**  what 
is  advantageous  or  oonvenient"— 
yviufio^  ri.  vpiv^pa — wpaavrriu  ri 
v/MS<r(&opa  —  tA  wp6vi>op  ijvf ar'  —  ra 
irp6a^opa  iptfuv  iv—rh  ramrit  9f>6<r- 
^p&y.  Buripid.  HippoL  112 ;  Alkestis, 
148 ;  Iphig.  AuL  160  B ;  Helen.  1289 ; 
Troades,  804. 

Thucydidte  appears  to  have  in  view 
the  Tiolent  party  contests  which  broke 
out  in  reference  to  the  Uerme  and  the 
other  irreligious  acts  at  Athens,  after 
the  departure  of  the  armament, 
esnedally  to  the  mischief  of  recalling 
AlkibiadSs,  which  grew  out  of  those 
contests.  He  does  not  allude  to  the 
withholding  of  the  supplies  from  the 
armament ;  nor  was  it  the  purpose  of 
any  of  the  parties  at  Athens  to  with- 
hold them.  The  party-acrimony  was 
directed  against  Alkibiadds  exclusively 
—not  a^^.nst  the  expedition. 

Next,  as  to  the  mahi  allegation  in 
Dr.  Arnold's  note,  that  one  of  the  caun* 
of  the  failure  of  Uie  Athenian  expedi- 
tion in  Sicily  was  that  it  was  "in- 
sufficiently supplied  by  Athens".  Of 
tho  two  passages  to  wmoh  he  refers  in 
Thncydidte  (fl.  81 ;  Til  42),  the  first 
distinctly  contradicts  this  allegation, 
by  setting  forth  the  prodigious  amount 
of  force  sent ;  the  second  says  nothing 
about  it,  and  indirectly  discounte- 
nances it,  by  dwelling  upon  the  glaring 
blunders  of  NikSsT^ 

After  the  Athenians  had  allowed 
Nikias  in  the  spring  to  name  and 
collect  the  force  which  he  thought 
requisite,  how  oould  they  expect  to 
reoeiTe  a  demand  for  further  reinforoe- 
ments  in  the  autonm,  the  anny  hafing 


really  done  nothing?  NeverthelesB  the 
supplies  were  teiu,  as  soon  as  they  ooold 
be,  and  as  soon  as  Nikias  expected 
them.  If  the  whole  winter  was  lost, 
that  was  not  the  fanlt  of  the  Athe- 
nians. 

Still  harder  is  it  in  Dr.  Arnold  to  say 
**Chat  the  armament  wu  allowed  to 
be  reduced  to  great  distress  and  weak- 
ness before  the  second  expAdition  was 
sent  to  reinforce  it".  The  second 
expedition  was  sent  the  moment  that 
Nikias  made  known  his  distress  and 
asked  for  it ;  his  intimation  of  distress 
coming  quite  suddenly,  almost  im- 
mediately after  most  successful  ap- 
pearances. 

It  appears  to  me  that  nothing  can 
be  more  incorrect  or  inconsistent  with 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  nairatiye  of 
Thucydid^s.  than  to  charge  the  Athe- 
nians with  having  starved  their 
expedition.  What  they  are  really 
eharseable  with,  is— the  having  de- 
voted to  it  a  disproportionate  fraction 
of  their  entire  strength,  perfectly 
enormous  and  ruinous.  And  so 
Thucydidte  plainly  conceives  it,  when 
he  is  deecribing  both  the  armament  of 
Nikias  and  that  of  Demosthenda. 

Thucydidte  is  verv  reserved  in  aajing 
anything  against  Nikias,  whom  he 
treats  throughout  ynth  the  gmtest 
indulgence  and  tendemesa  But  be 
lets  drop  quite  sufficient  to  prove  that 
he  conceived  the  mismanagement  of 
the  general  as  the  eauee  of  the  CaOnre 
of  the  armament— not  as  "one  of  two 
causes,"  as  Dr.  Arnold  here  presents  it. 
Of  course  I  recognize  fully  the  con- 
suDunate  skill,  and  the  aggressive 
vigour  so  unusual  in  a  Spi^ban,  d 
Gylippus,  together  with  the  effeettve 
influence  which  this  exercised  upon 
the  result.  But  Oylippus  would  never 
have  set  foot  in  Svraiinise  had  be  not 
been  let  in,  first  through  the  apathy, 
next  thronidi  the  oontemptuous  want 
of  precaution,  shown  by  Nikias  (viL  42)u 
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arrival  of  reinforcementB  actually  sent  for,  raiaed  the  londest 
marmara  against  Ele6n  in  his  expedition  against  Amphipolis^ 
from  the  hoplites  in  his  own  armyJ  The  contrast  is  instmctive, 
9nd  will  appear  yet  more  instructive  as  we  advance  forward. 

Meanwhile  the  Syracusans  were  profiting  hy  the  lesson  of  their 
recent  defeat    At  the  next  public  assembly  which  Determined 
ensued,  Hermokrat^  addressed  them  in  a  mingled  feeiiogat 
tone   of   encouragement   and    admonition.      While  im^^Jf^ 
praising  tiieir  bravery,  he  deprecated  their  want  of  "^J^Jce 
tactics  and  discipline.    Considering  the  ereat  supe-  — recpm- 
nonty  of  the  enemy  in  this  last  respect,  he  regarded  of  Hermo- 
the  recent  battle  as  giving  good  promise  for  the  future;  ^^**^- 
and  he  appealed  with  satisfaction  to  the  precautions  taken  by 
Nikias  in  fortifying  his  camp,  aa  well  as  to  his  speedy  retreat 
alter  the  battle.     He  pressed  them  to  diminish  the  excessive 
number  of  fifteen  generals,  whom  they  had  hitherto  been  accus- 
tomed to  nominate  to  the  command — to  reduce  the  number  to 
three,  conferring  upon  them  at  the  same  time  fuller  powers  than 
had  been  before  enjoyed,  and  swearing  a  solemn  oath  to  leave 
them  unfettered  in  the  exercise  of  such  powers — lastly,  to  enjoin 
upon  these  generaLs  the  most  strenuous  efforts  during  the  coming 
winter,  for  training  and  arming  the  whole  population.    Accord- 
in^y  Hermokrat^  himself,  with  Herakleides  and  Sikanus,  were 
named  to  the  command.    Ambassadors  were  sent  both  to  Sparta 
and  to  Corinth,  for  the  purpose  of  entreating  assistance  in  Sicily, 
as  well  as  of  prevailing  on  the  Peloponnesians  to  recommence  a 
direct  attack  against  Attica ; '  so  as  at  least  to  prevent  the  Athe- 
nians from  sending  further  reinforcements  to  Nikias,  and  perhaps 
even  to  bring  aboat  the  recal  of  his  army. 

But  by  far  the  most  imi)ortant  measure  which  marked  the 
nomination  of  the  new  generals,  was  the  enlargement  Eniarge- 
af  the  line  of  fortifications  at  Syracuse.     They  con-   "J^a^."^® 
structed  a  new  wall,  enclosing  an  additional  space  and  tions  of 
covering  both  their  Inner  and  their  Outer  City  to  the  iSpnw* 
westward — reaching  from  the  Outer  sea  to  the  Great  Jj^^^^^*^^^ 
Harbour,  across  the  whole  space  fronting  the  rising  increase 
dope  of  the  hill  of  Epipolae— and  stretching  far  enough   difficulties 
westward  to  enclose  the  sacred  precinct  of  Apollo  of  Nikias. 
1  TbQcyd.  ▼.  7.    See  chap.  Ut.  of  this  History.       >  Thucyd.  vi.  72,  78. 
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Temenit^  This  was  intended  as  a  precaution,  in  order  that 
if  Nikias,  resuming  operations  in  the  spring,  should  beat  them  in 
the  field  and  confine  them  to  their  walls,  he  might  nevertheleas 
be  prevented  from  carrying  a  wall  of  circumvallation  from  sea  to 
sea  without  covering  a  great  additional  extent  of  ground.^  Be- 
sides this,  the  Syracusans  fitted  up  and  garrisoned  the  deserted 
town  of  Megara,  on  the  coast  to  the  north  of  Syracuse ;  they 
established  a  regular  fortification  and  garrison  in  the  Olympieion 
or  temple  of  Zeus  Olympius,  which  they  had  already  garrisoned 
after  the  recent  battle  with  Nikias ;  and  they  planted  stakes  in 
the  sea  to  obstruct  the  convenient  landing-places.  All  these 
precautions  were  useful  to  them ;  and  we  may  even  say  that  the 
new  outlying  fortification,  enclosing  the  Temenit^  proved  their 
salvation  in  the  coming  si^;e,  by  so  lengthening  the  circumval- 
lation necessary  for  the  Athenians  to  construct,  that  Qylippus 
had  time  to  arrive  before  it  was  finished.  But  there  was  one 
further  precaution  which  the  Syracusans  omitted  at  this  moment, 
when  it  was  open  to  them  without  any  hindrance — to  occupy 
and  fortify  the  Euryalus,  or  the  summit  of  the  hill  of  Epipoln. 
Had  they  done  this  now,  probably  the  Athenians  could  never 
have  made  progress  with  their  lines  of  circumvallation ;  but  they 
did  not  think  of  it  until  too  late,  as  we  shall  presently  see. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  important  to  remark,  in  reference  to  the 
general  scheme  of  Athenian  operations  in  Sicily,  that  if  Nikias 
had  adopted  the  plan  originally  recommended  by  Lamachus — or 
if  he  had  begun  his  permanent  besieging  operations  against 
Syracuse  in  the  summer  or  autumn  of  416  B.C.,  instead  of  post- 
poning them,  as  he  actually  did,  to  the  spring  of  414  B.a — ^he 
would  have  found  none  of  these  additional  defences  to  contend 
against,  and  the  line  of  circumvallation  necessary  for  his  purpose 
would  have  been  shorter  and  easier.  Besides  these  permanent 
and  irreparable  disadvantages,  his  winter's  inaction  at  Naxoe 
drew  upon  him  the  further  insult,  that  the  Syracusans  marched 
to  his  former  quarters  at  Eatana  and  burned  the  tents  which 

1  Tlracyd.  vi.    76.    ^rfixi^ov    ik    oi  ijv  2pa  o^iW^ivrai,  Ac 
2vp«ue6o%oi  iv  r^  X'^f^*'^  ^P^  re  if        I  reserre  the  general  explanatioB 

w6Kti,  rbv  Tttuvirriv  ivrhf  votn<r^KOi,  of  the  topography  of  Syracaae  for  the 

Tctxoc  wapd.  war  rh  wph^  rdc  next  chapter  (when  the  riege  bcffiiuX 

*RwiwoKd.9  6p»Vt  iwmt  f&i)  it  ik-  and  the  Appendix  at  the  end  <n  thit 

daaovov  cvavorctx^crot  Suriv,  Tolume. 
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they  found  standing,  raTaging  at  die  aame  time  the  neighbonr- 
ingfielda.^ 

Kamarina  maintained  an  equivocal  policy  which  made  both 
parties  hope  to  gain  it ;  and  in  the  coarse  of  this  winter  the 
Athenian  envoy  Enph^us  with  others  was  sent  thither  to 
propose  a  renewal  of  that  alliance,  between  the  dty  and  Athens, 
which  had  been  condnded  ten  years  before.  Hermokrat^  the 
Syracnsan  went  to  counteract  his  object ;  and  both  of  them, 
aoerading  to  Qredan  custom,  were  admitted  to  address  the  public 
assembly. 

Hermokratds  began  by  denouncing  the  views,  designs,  and  past 
history  of  Athens.  He  did  not  (he  said)  fear  her 
power,  provided  the  Sicilian  cities  were  united  and  kratto  and 
true  to  each  other :  even  against  Syracuse  alone,  the  ]!^Santor^ 
hasty  retreat  of  the  Athenians  after  the  recent  battle  ^7^^ 
had  shown  how  little  they  confided  in  their  own 
strength.  What  he  did  fear  was  the  delusive  promisee  and 
insinuations  of  Athens,  tending  to  disunite  the  island,  and  to 
paralyze  all  joint  resistance.  Every  one  knew  that  her  purpose 
in  this  expedition  was  to  subjugate  all  Sicily — that  Leontini  and 
Egesta  served  merely  as  convenient  pretences  to  put  forward — 
and  that  she  could  have  no  sincere  sympathy  for  Chalkidians  in 
Sidly,  when  she  herself  held  in  slavery  the  Chalkidians  in 
Eabcea.  It  was  in  truth  nothing  else  but  an  extension  of  the 
same  scheme  of  rapacious  ambition,  whereby  she  had  reduced  her 
Ionian  allies  and  kinsmen  to  their  present  wretched  slavery,  now 
threatened  against  Sicily.  The  Sicilians  could  not  too  speedily 
show  her  that  they  were  no  lonians,  made  to  be  transferred  from 
one  master  to  another,  but  autonomous  Dorians  from  the  centre 
of  autonomy — Peloponn^us.  It  would  be  madness  to  forfeit  this 
honourable  position  through  jealousy  or  lukewarmness  among 
^emselves.  Let  not  the  Kamarinseans  imagine  that  Athens  was 
striking  a  blow  at  Syracuse  alone :  they  were  themselves  next 
neighbours  of  Syracuse,  and  would  be  the  first  victims  if  she 
were  conquered.  They  might  wish,  from  apprehension  or  envy, 
to  see  the  superior  power  of  Syracuse  humbled  ;  but  this  could 
not  happen  without  endangering  their  own  existence.  They 
ought  to  do  for  her  what  they  would  have  asked  her  to  do  if  the 
1  Thucjd.  ▼!.  76. 
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Athenians  had  invaded  Kamarina,  inBtead  of  lending  merelj 
nominal  aid,  as  they  had  hitherto  done.  Their  former  alliance 
with  Athens  was  for  purposes  of  mutual  defence,  not  binding 
them  to  aid  her  in  schemes  of  pure  aggression.  To  hold  aloof, 
give  fair  words  to  both  parties,  and  leave  Syracuse  to  fight  the 
battle  of  Sicily  single-handed,  was  as  unjust  as  it  was  dishonour- 
able. If  she  came  off  victor  in  the  struggle,  she  would  take  care 
that  the  Eamarinseans  should  be  no  gaiuei^  by  such  a  policy. 
The  state  of  affairs  was  so  plain  that  he  (Hennokrat^)  could  not 
pretend  to  enlighten  them ;  but  he  solemnly  appealed  to  their 
sentiments  of  common  blood  and  lineage.  The  Dorians  of 
Syracuse  were  assailed  by  their  eternal  enemies  the  Ionian?,  and 
ought  not  to  be  now  betrayed  by  their  own  brother  Dorians  of 
Kamarina.^ 

Euph^mus,  in  reply,  explained  the  proceedings  of  Athens  in 
«hof  reference  to  her  empire,  and  vindicated  her  against 
n"s.  the  charges  of  Hermokrat^.  Though  addressing  a 
Dorian  assembly,  he  did  not  fear  to  take  his  start  from  the 
position  laid  down  by  Hermokrates,  that  lonians  were  the  natural 
enemies  of  Dorians.  Under  this  feeling,  Athens,  as  an  Ionian 
city,  had  looked  about  to  strenj^then  herself  against  the  supremacy 
of  her  powerful  Dorian  neighbours  in  Peloponn&us.  Finding 
herself  after  the  repulse  of  the  Persian  king  at  the  head  of  those 
lonians  and  other  Greeks  who  had  just  revolted  from  him,  she 
had  made  use  of  her  position,  as  well  as  of  her  superior  navy,  to 
shake  off  the  illegitimate  ascendency  of  Sparta.  Her  empire  wa.-* 
justified  by  regard  for  her  own  safety  against  Sparta,  as  well  a» 
by  the  immense  superiority  of  her  maritime  efforts  in  the  rescue 
of  Greece  from  the  Persians.  Even  in  reference  to  her  allies,  she 
had  good  ground  for  reducing  them  to  subjection,  because  they 
had  made  themselves  the  instruments  and  auxiliaries  of  the 
Persian  king  in  his  attempt  to  conquer  ler.  Prudential  vie^« 
for  assured  safety  to  herself  had  thus  led  her  to  the  acquisition  of 
her  present  empire,  and  the  same  views  now  brought  her  to 
Sicily.  He  was  prepared  to  show  that  the  interests  of  Kamarina 
were  in  full  accordance  with  those  of  Athens.  The  main  purpose 
of  Athens  in  Sicily  was  to  prevent  her  Sicilian  enemies  from  send- 
ing  aid  to  her  Peloponnesian  enemies — to  accomplish  which 

\  1  ThucyA  vL  77-«). 
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powerful  SiciliaD  allies  were  indispeasable  to  her.  To  enfeeble  or 
8ubj agate  her  Sicilian  allies  would  be  foUj  :  if  she  did  this,  they 
wonid  not  serve  her  purpose  of  keeping  the  Syracusans  employed 
in  their  own  island.  Hence  her  desire  to  re-establish- the  expa- 
triated Leontines,  powerful  and  free,  though  she  retained  the 
Chalkidians  in  Euboea  as  subjects.  Near  home  she  wanted 
nothing  but  subjects,  disarmed  and  tribute-paying,  while  in 
Sicily  die  required  independent  and  efficient  allies  ;  so  that  the 
double  conduct,  which  Hermokrates  reproached  as  inconsistent, 
proceeded  from  one  and  the  same  root  of  public  prudence. 
Pursuant  to  that  motive,  Athens  dealt  differently  with  her 
different  allies  according  to  the  circumstances  of  each.  Thus  she 
respected  the  autonomy  of  Chios  and  Methymna,  and  maintained 
t^qaal  relations  with  other  islanders  near  Peloponn^us  ;  and  such 
were  the  relations  which  she  now  wished  to  establish  in  Sicily. 

No — it  was  Syracuse,  not  Athens,  whom  the  Kamarinseans  and 
other  Sicilians  had  really  ground  to  fear.  Syracuse  was  aiming 
at  the  acquisition  of  imperial  sway  over  the  island  ;  and  that 
which  she  had  already  done  towards  the  Leontines  showed  what 
she  was  prepared  to  do,  when  the  time  came,  against  Kamarina 
and  others.  It  was  under  this  apprehension  that  the  Kamarinseans 
had  formerly  invited  Athens  into  Sicily :  it  would  be  alike  unjust 
and  impolitic  were  they  now  to  repudiate  her  aid,  for  she  could 
accomplish  nothing  without  them  ;  if  they  did  so  on  the  present 
occasion,  they  would  repent  it  hereafter  when  exposed  to  the 
hostility  of  a  constantly  encroaching  neighbour,  and  when 
Athenian  auxiliaries  could  not  again  be  had.  He  repelled  the 
imputations  which  Hermokratis  had  cast  upon  Athens ;  but  the 
Kamarinaeans  were  not  sitting  as  judges  or  censors  upon  her 
merits.  It  was  for  them  to  consider  whether  that  meddlesome 
disposition,  with  which  Athens  was  reproached,  was  not  highly 
beneficial  as  the  terror  of  oppressors,  and  the  shield  of  weaker 
states,  throughont  Qreece.  He  now  tendered  it  to  the 
Kamarinseaus  as  their  only  security  against  Syracuse ;  calling 
upon  them,  instead  of  living  in  perpetual  fear  of  her  aggression, 
to  seize  the  present  opportunity  of  attacking  her  on  an  equal 
footing,  jointly  with  Athena.^ 

In  these  two  remarkable  speeches,  we  find  Hermokrat^ 
1  Thucyd.  rl  88—87. 
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renewing  subetantially  the  same  line  of  counsel  as  he  had  taken 
up  ten  years  before  at  the  congress  of  Gela — to  settle  all  Sicilian 
differences  at  home,  and  above  all  things  to  keep  out  the 
intervention  of  Athens,  who,  if  she  once  got  footing  in  Si^rily, 
would  never  rest  until  she  reduced  all  the  cities  successively. 
This  was  the  natural  point  of  view  for  a  Syracusan  politician  ; 
but  by  no  means  equally  natural,  nor  equally  conclusive,  for  an 
inhabitant  of  one  of  the  secondary  Sicilian  cities — especially  of 
the  conterminous  Eamarina.  And  the  oration  of  Euphemus  is 
an  able  pleading  to  demonstrate  that  the  Eamarinieans  had  far 
more  to  fear  from  Syracuse  than  from  Athens.  His  arguments 
to  this  point  are  at  least  highly  plausible,  if  not  convincing  ;  but 
he  seems  to  lay  himself  open  to  attack  from  the  opposite  quarter. 
If  Athens  cannot  hope  to  gain  any  subjects  in  Sicily,  what 
motive  has  she  for  interfering  1  This  EuphSmus  meets  by  con- 
tending that  if  she  does  not  interfere,  the  Syracusans  and  their 
allies  will  come  across  and  render  assistance  to  the  enemies  of 
Athens  in  Peloponn^us.  It  is  manifest,  however,  that  under 
the  actual  circumstances  of  the  time,  Athens  could  have  no  real 
fears  of  this  nature,  and  that  her  real  motives  for  meddling  in 
Sicily  were  those  of  hope  and  eucroachment,  not  of  self-defence. 
But  it  8hows  how  little  likely  such  hopes  were  to  be  realized — 
and  therefore  how  ill-advised  the  whole  plan  of  interference  in 
Sicily  was — that  the  Athenian  envoy  could  say  to  the  Kamari- 
naeans,  in  Uie  same  strain  as  Nikias  had  spoken  at  Athens  when 
( ombating  the  wisdom  of  the  expedition — "  Such  is  the  distance 
of  Sicily  from  Athens,  and  such  the  difficulty  of  guaiding  cities 
of  great  force  and  ample  territory  combined,  that  if  we  wished  to 
hold  you  Sicilians  as  subjects,  we  should  be  unable  to  do  it :  we 
can  only  retain  you  as  free  and  powerful  allies'*.^  What  Nikias 
said  at  Athens  to  dissuade  his  countrymen  from  the  enterprise, 
under  sincere  conviction,  EuphSmus  repeated  at  Kamarina  for 
the  purpose  of  conciliating  that  city  ;  probably,  without  believing 
it  himself,  yet  the  anticipation  was  not  on  that  account  the  leas 
true  and  reasonable. 

1  Thucyd.  vL  86.    rffuU  lUv  y«  ovt«  o«<vj}  ^irttpmrliiav.  Ac 
iuLtUlvai.  hvvaroX  |ii)  luB'  tuStv  •  ei  re  ical        Tliia   is  exactly   the  language   of 

y*t^iiL»¥9i  KOKol  icaTcpya<rai/ui«0a,  oBvvaroi  Nikias  in  his  speech  to  the  Athenians, 

carao^ctv,  <i&  |i^ic<i«  tc  wAou  koI  diroptf  vi.  12. 
6vXaKris  n6ktt»v  fityaXmv  koX  rji  irapa- 
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The   Eaniariiueans  felt   the  force    of   both   speeches,  from 

Hennokrat^  and   Euph^mua.      Their   inclinations  TheKatua- 

carried  them  towards  the  Athenians,  yet  not  without  rinwaiw 

_^ A*v  V     ij  maintain 

a  certain  misgiving  m   case   Athens  should  prove  practical 

completely  successful  Towards  the  Syracusans,  on  o®'****"*^- 
the  contrary,  they  entertained  nothing  but  unqualified  appre- 
hension and  jealousy  of  very  ancient  date ;  and  even  now  their 
givat  fear  was  of  probable  suffering  if  the  Syracusans  succeeded 
against  Athens  without  their  co-operation.  In  this  dilemma 
they  thought  it  safest  to  give  an  evasive  answer,  of  friendly 
sentiment  towards  both  parties,  but  refusal  of  aid  to  either ; 
hoping  thus  to  avoid  an  inexpiable  breach,  whichever  way  the 
ultimate  success  might  tum.^ 

For  a  city  comparatively  weak  and  situated  like  Eamarina, 

sach  was  perhaps  the  least  hazardous  policy.     In  December,  416 

&a,  no  human  being  could  venture  to  predict  how  the  struggle 

between  Nikias  and  the  Syracusans  in  the  coming  year  would 

turn  out ;  nor  were  the  Eamarinseans  prompted  by  any  hearty 

feeling  to  take  the  extreme  chances  with  either  party.    Matters 

had  borne  a  different  aspect  indeed  in  the  preceding  month  of 

July,  415  B.a,  when  the  Athenians  first  arrived.      Had  the 

vigorous  policy  urged  by  Lamachus  been  then  followed  up,  the 

Athenians  would  always  have  appeared  likely  to  succeed — if 

indeed  they  had  not  already  become  conquerors  of  Syracuse : 

so  that  waverers  like  the  Kamarinseans  would  have  remained 

attached  to  them  fi-om  policy.     The  best  way  to  obtain  allies 

(Lamachus  had  contended)  was  to  be  prompt  and  decisive  in 

actiun,  and  to  strike  at  the  capital  point  at  once  while  the 

intimidating  effect  of  their  arrival  was  fresh.    Of  the  value  of 

his  advice,  an  emphatic  illustration  is  afforded  by  the  conduct 

of  Kamarina.* 

Tliroaghout  the  rest  of  the  winter,  Nikias  did  little  or  nothing. 
He  merely  despatched  envoys  for  the  purpose  of  con-   Winter  pro- 

ciliatinjF  ihe  Sikels  in  the  interior,  where  the  autono-  S?S*"^  ®' 

^.    ,        ,       ,      ,     .       ,  1         .  *  ,1       Nikiaa  from 

mous  Sikels,  who  dwelt  m  the  central  regions  of  the  his  quarters 

island,  for  the  most  part  declared  in  his  fevour—espe-  **  Katana, 

cially  the  powerful  Sikel  prince  Archonidte — sending  provisions 

and  even  money  to  the  camp  at  Naxoe.    Against  some  refractory 

'  Thttcjd.  ft  88.        >  Compare  the  remarks  of  Alkibiadte,  Thucycl.  Ti.  91. 
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tribes  Nikias  sent  detachments  for  purposes  of  compulsion; 
wbile  the  Syracusans  on  their  part  did  the  like  to  counteract 
him.  Such  Sikel  tribes  as  had  become  dependents  of  Syracuse 
stood  aloof  from  the  struggle.  As  the  spring  approached,  Nikias 
transferred  his  position  from  Nnxos  to  Katana,  re-establishing 
that  camp  which  the  Syracusans  had  destroyed.^ 

He  further  sent  a  trireme  to  Carthage,  to  invite  co-operation 
from  that  city  ;  and  a  second  to  the  Tyrrhenian  maritime  cities 
on  the  southern  coast  of  Italy,  some  of  whom  had  proffered  to 
him  their  services,  as  ancient  enemies  of  Syracuse,  and  now 
realized  their  promises.    From  Carthage  nothing  was  obtained. 
To  the  Sikels,  Egestseans,  and  all  the  other  allies  of  Athens, 
Nikias  also  sent  orders  for  bricks,  iron  bars,  clamps,  and  every- 
thing suitable  for  the  wall  of  circumvallation,  which  was  to  be 
commenced  with  the  first  burst  of  spring. 
While  such  preparations  were  going  on  in  Sicily,  debates  of 
portentous  promise  took  place  at  Sparta.   Immediately 
eiiToys  8  nt    after  the  battle  near  the  Olympieion  and  the  retreat 
aJdfrom        ^^  Nikias  into  winter  quarters,  the  Syracusans  had 
8^'^rti?  *****  despatched  envoys  to  Peloponnesus  to  solicit  reinforce- 
ments.   Here  again  we  are  compelled  to  notice  the 
lamentable  consequences  arising  out  of  the  inaction  of  Nikias. 
Had  he  commenced  the  siege  of  Syracuse  on  his  first  arri^'al,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  any  such  envoys  would  have  been  sent 
to  Peloponn^us  at  all ;  at  any  rate,  they  would  not  have  arrived 
in  time  to  produce  decisive  effects.'  After  exerting  what  influence 
they  could  upon  the  Italian  Greeks,  in  their  voyage,  the  Syra- 
cusan  envoys  reached  Corinth,  where  they  found  the  warmest 
reception  and  obtained  promises  of  speedy  succour.    The  Cor- 
inthians furnished  envoys  of  their  own  to  accompany  them  ta 
Spaiia,  and  to  back  their  request  for  Lacedoemonian  aid. 

They  found  at  the  congress  at  Sparta  another  advocate  upon 
Alkibiadte     ^^om  they  could  not  reasonably  have  counted — 

at  Sparta—    AlkibiadSs.    That  exile  had  crossed  over  from  Thurii 

hiB  intenso 

hostility  to    to  the  Eleian  port  of  EyllSnd  in  Peloponn^us  in  a 

Athens.         merchant-vessel,'  and  now  appeared  at  Sparta   on 

1  Thucyd.  ▼!.  88.  seems  difflcnlt  to  reconcile  with  the 

>  Thucyd.  tL  88 :  tIL  41  assertion  of  Thocydidte  (tL  tf  1)  that 

s  Plutarch  (Alkib.  c  28)  says  that  he  his  friends  at  Argos  had  incarred  gmr^ 

went  to  reside  at  Argoe;  but  this  suspicions  of  treason. 
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special  inYitation  and  safe-condnct  from  the  Lacedsemonians ;  of 
whom  he  was  at  iirst  vehemently  afraid,  in  consequence  of  having 
hused  against  them  that  Peloponnesian  combination  which  had 
given  them  so  much  trouble  before  the  battle  of  Mantineia.  He 
now  appeared,  too,  burning  with  hostility  against  his  country,  and 
eager  to  inflict  upon  her  all  the  mischief  in  his  power.  Having 
been  the  chief  evil  genius  to  plunge  her,  mainly  for  selfish  ends  of 
his  own,  into  this  ill-starred  venture,  he  was  now  about  to  do  his 
best  to  turn  it  into  her  irreparable  ruin.  His  fiery  stimulus  and 
onmeastired  exaggerations  supplied  what  was  wanting  in  Cor- 
inthian and  Syracusan  eloquence,  and  inflamed  the  tardy  good- 
will of  the  Spartan  Ephors  into  comparative  decision  and 
activity.^  His  harangue  in  the  Spartan  congress  is  given  to  us  by 
Thucydid^  who  may  possibly  have  heard  it,  as  he  was  then 
himself  in  exile.  Like  the  earlier  speech  which  he  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  Alkibiades  at  Athens,  it  is  characteristic  in  a  high 
degree ;  and  interesting  in  another  point  of  view  as  the  latest 
composed  speech  of  any  length  which  we  find  in  his  history.  I 
give  here  the  substance,  without  professing  to  translate  the 
words. 

^  First,  I  must  address  you,  Lacedaemonians,  respecting  the 
prejudices  current  against  me  personally,  before  I  can  speech  of 


hope  to  find  a  fiair  hearing  on  pubbc  matters.    You  AikibUdte 
,    ^      .^            T      1                   J                t-T  In  the  Lace- 
know  it  was  I  who  renewed  my  public  connexion  dttmonian 

with  Sparta,  after  my  ancestors  before  me  had  quar-  *»«n»Wy. 


Conielfni  Nepot  (Alkib.  c  4)  says,  Athens  and  her  aUiee.  Whether  he 
wUh  neater  probabuityof  tratb,  that  went  to  ArgOB,  as  I  have  already  aaid. 
AUdbmdAs  went  from  Thnrii,  flnit  to    seems  to  me  very  donbtfol ;  perhaps 


KUs,  next  to  ThAbes.  Plutarch  copied  the  statement  from 

Isokratte  (De  Bids,  Orat  xtL  8. 10)  this  passage  of  Isokratte. 
■tysthatthe  Athenians  banished  him        Bat,  under  all  dvcnmstancei,  we  are 

out  of  an  Greece,  inscribed  his  name  not  to  believe  that  Alldbiadte  turned 

a  column,   aod   sent    envoys  to  against  his  conntry^jDr  went  to  Sparta, 

~  *  his  nerscm  from  the  Argeians ;  upon  ccmpuUion.    The  first  act  of  his 

UkiUadto  mu  compelUd  to  take  hostility  to  Athens  (the  disappointiQC 


90  that  Alkibiadte  wot  amptUed  to  take 
nfiM  with  the  Lacedsemonians.    This 


hostility  to  Athens  (the  disappointiog 

her  of  the  acquisition  of  Mem«nA)  was 

of  Isokratte  is  ex-    committed  before  he  left  Sicily.   More* 

ceedin^y  looae  and  untrustworthy,  over,  ThucydidSs  represents  him  as 
carrjing  back  the  commencement  of  unwilling  indeed  to  go  to  Sparta,  but 
the  conspiTaCT  of  the  Four  Hundred  to    only  unwilling  because  he  was  afraid 


a  tine  anterior  to  the  banishment  of  of    the   Spartans ;    in   fact.   wiUting 

Alkibiadta.   But,  among  all  the  vague  for   a  safe   conduct   and  bvitation 

MBtenees,  this  allegatton    that  the  from    them.     ThuoydidSs    mentions 

Atbeaiaas  banished  him  out  of  aJU  nothing   about  his  going   to  Aigos 

<irmt  stands  prominent.    They  could  (vi.  88X 
oniybsaish  him  from  the  territory  of        i  Thucyd.  vi.  88. 
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relied  with  you  and  renounced  it  Moreover,  I  assiduously 
cultivated  your  favour  on  all  points,  especially  by  attentions  to 
your  prisoners  at  Athens  ;  but  while  I  was  showing  all  this  zeal 
towards  you,  you  took  the  opportunity  of  the  peace  which  you 
made  with  Athens  to  employ  my  enemies  as  your  agents— Uius 
strengthening  their  hands,  and  dishonouring  me.  It  was  this 
conduct  of  yours  which  drove  me  to  unite  with  the  Argeians  and 
Mantineians ;  nor  ought  you  to  be  angry  with  me  for  mischief 
which  you  thus  drew  upon  yourselves.  Probably  some  of  you 
hate  me  too,  without  any  good  renson,  as  a  forward  partisan  of 
democracy.  My  family  were  always  opposed  to  the  Peisistratid 
despots  ;  and  as  all  opposition,  to  a  ruling  One  or  Few,  takes  the 
name  of  The  People,  so  from  that  time  forward  we  continued  to 
act  as  leaders  of  the  people.^  Moreover  our  established  constitu- 
tion was  a  democracy,  so  that  I  had  no  choice  but  to  obey ; 
though  I  did  my  best  to  maintain  a  moderate  line  of  political 
conduct  in  the  midst  of  the  reigning  licence.  It  was  not  my 
family,  but  others,  who  in  former  times  as  well  as  now  led  the 
people  into  the  worst  courses — those  same  men  who  sent  me  into 
exile.  I  always  acted  as  leader,  not  of  a  party,  but  of  the  entire 
city  ;  thinking  it  right  to  uphold  that  constitution  in  which 
AUiens  had  enjoyed  her  grandeur  and  freedom,  and  which  I 
found  already  existing.'  For  as  to  democracy,  all  we  Athenians 
of  common  sense  well  knew  its  real  character.  Personally,  I 
have  better  reason  than  any  one  else  to  rail  against  it — if  one 
could  say  anything  new  about  such  confessed  folly ;  but  I  did 
not  think  it  safe  to  change  the  government,  while  you  were 
standing  by  as  enemies. 

"  So  much  as  to  myself  personally :  I  shall  now  talk  to  jou 
about  the  business  of  the  meeting,  and  tell  you  something  more 


1  Thncyd.  tL  89.    roic  ^j^  rvpavvo^s  means  of  excusing  them  before  a  Lace- 

mtl  iroT«  Sia^poi  iajt^tVt  vav  6i  n  tvoy*  diemonian  andience. 
.oviuvor  Ty^  ivroffTfi^i^i  6^|uiof    ivo-         2  Thucyd.  Ti  89.    i^iitU  W  tow  ^V|a- 

It  ia  to  be  recoUected  that  the  iktv$€pwUTii  odo-a,  xol  ov«p  cfc^rtf  tcc. 


vpocrravia  i|fur  tov  vAi^^ovc.  9>p}^ari  fuyivni  4  vdAiC  irvyx«r«  mtu 

It  ia  to  be  recoUected  that  the  iktv$€pwUTii  odo-a,  xol  ov«p  cfc^rtf  tcc, 

Laoednmoniani  had  been  always  op-  tovto  ^vi^tacrM^eii'  *  ^t  in^mpariu^  -y* 

posed  tp  rvpavpoi  or  despots,  and  had  xal  iyiytmtrKoiiw  ol  ^povovrrit  Tt,  jcol 

been    particohu-ly    opposed    to    the  ainh^  ov5«r^  &v  x^^povt  W  "^  ^o<a». 

Peisistratid  Tvpayrot.    whom    they  in  piivaiiiu' «AA^rcpidjuLoAoyovfi<n?f  <u^»««V 

fact  put  down.    In  tracing  his  demo-  ovJiv  av  Koivhv  A^^  oiro  •  ««!  rh  fi«9»9w 

oratical  tendencies,  therefore,  to  tliis  rdi^i  out^v  ovk  ^xn  iifur  ia^^aX^ 

source,    Alkibiadto    took     the    best  elvcu,  ^nmv  iroAt^iiMV  vpoincotf^/rwr. 
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tlian  jou  yet  know.    Onr  purpose  in  sailing  from  Athens  was 

first  to  conquer  the  Sicilian  Greeks — next  the  Italian  Greeks — 

afterwards,  to  make  an  attempt  on  the  Carthaginian  empire  and 

on  Carthage  herself.     If  all  or  most  of  this  succeeded,  we  were 

then  to  attack  Peloponn^us.    We  intended  to  bring  to  this 

enterprise  the  entire  power  of  the  Sicilian  and  Italian  Greeks, 

besides  large  numbers  of  Iberian  and  other  warlike  barbaric 

mercenaries,  together  with  many  new  triremes  built  from  the 

abundant  forests  of  Italy,  and  lai^  supplies  both  of  treasure  and 

provision.    We  could  thus  blockade  Peloponnesus  all  round  with 

our  fleet,  and  at  the  same  time  assail  it  with  onr  land  force ;  and 

we  calculated,  by  taking  some  towns  by  storm  and  occupying 

others  as  permanent  fortified  positions,  that  we  should  easily 

conquer  the  whole  peninsula,  and    then    become    undisputed 

masters  of  Greece.    You  thus  hear  the  whole  scheme  of  our 

expedition  from  the  man  who  knows  it  best ;  and  you  may 

depend  on  it  that  the  remaining  generals  will  execute  all  this,  if 

they  can.    Nothing  but  your  intervention  can  hinder  them.    If 

indeed  the  Sicilian  Greeks  were  all  united,  they  might  hold  out ; 

but  the  Syracnsans  standing  alone  cannot — beaten  as  they  already 

have  been  in  a  general  action,  and  blocked  up  as  they  are  by  sea. 

If  Syracuse  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  all  Sicily  and 

all  Italy  will  share  the  same  fate ;  and  the  danger  which  I  have 

described  will  be  soon  upon  you. 

"  It  is  not  therefore  simply  for  the  safety  of  Sicily — it  is  for 
the  safety  of  Peloponn^us — that  I  now  urge  you  to  send  across, 
forthwith,  a  fleet  with  an  army  of  hoplites  as  rowers,  and,  what 
I  consider  still  more  important  than  an  army,  a  Spartan  genera) 
to  take  the  supreme  command.  Moreover  you  must  also  carry 
on  declared  and  vigorous  war  against  Athens  here,  that  the 
Syracusans  may  be  encouraged  to  hold  out,  and  that  Athens  may 
be  in  no  condition  to  send  additional  reinforcements  thither. 
Too  must  further  fortify  and  permanently  garrison  Dekeleia  in 
Attica:^  that  is  the  contingency  which  the  Athenians  have 
always  been  most  afraid  u^  and  which  therefore  you  may  know 
to  be  your  best  policy.    You  will  thus  get  into  your  own  handn 

iTbewtabHshmentMid  pennanent    lann  oven  before  the  beginning  of  tlu: 
•oeouUioD  of  a  fortifled  post  in  Attica    war  CTbncyd.  i.  123> 
liad  been  contemplated  by  the  Corinth- 
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tbe  live  and  dead  stock  of  Attica,  interrupt  the  working  of  the 
silver  mines  at  Laoreion,  deprive  the  Athenians  of  their  profits 
from  judicial  fines^  as  well  as  of  theii  landed  revenue,  and  dispose 
the  subject-allies  to  withhold  their  tribute. 

"  None  of  jou  ought  to  think  the  worse  of  me  because  I  make 
this  vigorous  onset  upon  my  country  in  conjunction  with  her 
enemies — I  who  once  passed  for  a  lover  of  my  country.'  Nor 
ought  you  to  mistrust  my  assurances  as  coming  from  the  reckless 
passion  of  an  exile.  The  worst  enemies  of  Athens  are  not  those 
who  make  open  war  like  you,  but  those  who  drive  her  best 
friends  into  hostility.  I  loved  my  country'  while  I  was  secure 
as  a  citizen — I  love  her  no  more  now  that  I  am  wronged.  In 
feu^t,  I  do  not  conceive  myself  to  be  assailing  a  country  stUl  mine: 
I  am  rather  trying  to  win  back  a  country  now  lost  to  me.  The 
real  patriot  is  not  he  who,  having  unjustly  lost  his  country, 
acquiesces  in  patience,  but  he  whose  ardour  makes  him  try  every 
means  to  regain  her. 

'*  Employ  me  without  fear,  Lacedemonians,  in  any  service  of 
danger  or  suffering :  the  more  harm  I  did  you  formerly  as  an 
enemy,  the  more  good  I  can  now  do  you  as  a  friend.  But  above 
all,  do  not  shrink  back  from  instant  operations  both  in  Sicily 
and  in  Attica,  upon  which  so  much  depends.  You  wUl  thus  put 
down  the  power  of  Athens,  present  as  well  as  future ;  you  will 
dwell  yourselves  in  safety  ;  and  you  will  become  the  leaders  of 
undivided  Hellas,  by  free  consent  and  without  force.*** 

Enormous  consequences  turned  upon  this  speech — no  less 
Great  effect  '""^terly  in  reference  to  the  purpose  and  the  audience, 
of  his  than  infamous  as  an  indication  of  the  character  uf  the 

tCe^el^  Speaker.  If  its  contents  became  known  at  Athens,  as 
ponnesiaiii.  ^^^  probably  did,  the  enemies  of  Alkibiadfis  would 
be  supplied  with  a  justification  of  their  most  violent  political 

1  The  occapatioii  of  Dekeleia  made   «Xvat,  vw  iyitpan»9  inipxoiiai, 

(rtt  Wi   Then  inu  therafora  aeldom   "'T*''''!'  "".  "»~r  «**  «  {"i^.'  ^ 
"mSJri  Ti.  tt.  «;  x'H-"  oiM  S^f,   ^  '"*"'"'''  '"'^  •*^ 

rmv  wo\tii,tmTdrm¥,  ^ikowokit  wort  Boici^v         *  Tliucyd.  Ti.  89— M. 
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Attacks.  That  impatation  which  they  had  taken  so  much  pains 
to  fasten  upon  him,  citing  in  proof  of  it  alike  his  profligate 
expenditure,  overbearing  insolence,  and  derision  of  the  religious 
^ceremonies  of  the  state  ^ — that  he  detested  the  democracy  in  lus 
heart,  submitted  to  it  only  from  necessity,  and  was  watching  for 
the  first  safe  opportunify  of  subverting  it — appears  here  in  his 
own  language  as  matter  of  avowal  and  boast  The  sentence  of 
condemnation  against  him  would  now  be  unanimously  approved, 
<even  by  those  who  at  the  time  had  deprecated  it;  while  the  people 
wonld  be  more  firmly  persuaded  than  before  of  the  reality  of  the 
flseociation  between  irreligious  manifestations  and  treasonable 
designs.  DoubUeas  the  inferences  so  drawn  from  the  speech 
would  be  unsound,  because  it  represented,  not  the  actual  past 
sentiments  of  Alkibiad^  but  those  to  which  he  now  found  it 
convenient  to  lay  claim.  As  far  as  so  very  selfish  a  politician  could 
be  said  to  have  any  preference,  democracy  was,  in  some  respects, 
more  convenient  to  him  than  oligarchy.  Though  offensive  to  his 
taste,  it  held  out  larger  prospects  to  his  love  of  show,  his  adven- 
turous ambition,  and  his  rapacity  for  foreign  plunder ;  while 
under  an  oligarchy,  the  jealous  restraints,  and  repulses  imposed 
on  him  by  a  few  equals,  would  be  perhaps  more  galling  to  his 
temper  than  those  arising  from  the  whole  people.'  He  takes 
credit  in  his  speech  for  moderation  as  opposed  to  the  standing 
licence  of  democracy.  But  this  is  a  pretence  absurd  even  to  extra- 
vaf^ance,  which  Athenians  of  all  parties  would  have  listened  to 
with  astonishment.  Such  licence  as  that  of  Alkibiad^  himself 
had  never  been  seen  at  Athens ;  and  it  was  the  adventurous 
instincts  of  the  democracy  towards  foreign  conquest — combined 
with  their  imperfect  apprehension  of  the  limits  and  conditions 
under  which  alone  their  empire  could  be  pei*manently  maintained 
— ^which  he  stimulated  up  to  the  highest  point,  and  then  made 
ILK  of  for  his  own  power  and  profit  As  against  himself,  he  had 
reason  for  accusing  his  political  enemies  of  unworthy  manoeuvres, 
and  even  of  gross  political  wickedness,  if  they  were  authors  or 
accomplices  (as  seems  probable  of  some)  in  the  mutilation  of  the 
Hemue.    But  most  certainly  their  public  advice  to  the  common- 

'  Thveyd.  W.  28.  amh  -mr  oftomv,  iXMrvo'6fUP69  rts  ^pcc 

s  8«e  a  reoiarkable  jMMsage  of  Thac.    —and  the  note  in  explanation  of  it,  in  a 

vfiL  8S— ^or  r«  «vo/taiyorr«,  mc  •¥«    later  chapter  of  thiauistoiy,  clia]>.  IxlL 
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wealth  was  far  less  mischievous  than  his.  And  if  we  are  to 
strike  the  balance  of  personal  political  merit  between  AlkibiadSs 
and  his  enemies,  we  must  take  into  the  comparison  his  fraud 
upon  the  simplicity  of  the  Lacedaemonian  envoys,  recounted  in 
the  last  preceding  chapter  but  one  of  this  history. 

If  then  that  portion  of  the  speech  of  Alkibiad^s,  wherein  he 
Misrepre-  touches  upon  Athenian  politics  and  his  own  past 
»«iitaU«iM  conduct,  is  not  to  be  taken  as  historical  evidence,  juet 
In  the  as  little  can  we  trust  the  following  portion  in  which 

■P*®***  he  professes  to  describe  the  real  purposes  of  Athens  in 

her  Sicilian  expedition.  That  any  such  vast  designs  as  those 
which  he  announces  were  ever  really  contemplated  even  by  him- 
self and  his  immediate  friends  is  very  improbable  ;  that  they 
were  contemplated  by  the  Athenian  public,  by  the  armament,  or 
by  Nikias,  is  utterly  incredible.  The  tardiness  and  timid  move- 
ments of  the  armament  (during  the  first  eight  months  after 
arriving  at  Rhegium),  recommended  by  Nikias,  partially  admitted 
even  by  AlkibiadSs,  opposed  only  by  the  unavailing  wisdom  of 
Lamachus,  and  not  strongly  censured  when  known  at  Athens, 
conspire  to  prove  that  their  minds  were  not  at  first  fully  made  up 
even  to  the  siege  of  Syracuse  ;  that  they  counted  on  alliances 
and  money  in  Sicily  which  they  did  not  find  ;  and  that  those 
who  sailed  from  Athens  with  large  hopes  of  brilliant  and  easy 
conquest  were  soon  taught  to  see  the  reality  with  different  eyes. 
If  Alkibiades  had  himself  conceived  at  Athens  the  designs  which 
he  professed  to  reveal  in  his  speech  at  Sparta,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  he  would  have  espoused  the  scheme  of  Lamachus — or 
rather  would  have  originated  it  himself.  We  find  him  indeed, 
in  his  speech  delivered  at  Athens  before  the  determination  to 
sail,  holding  out  hopes  that,  by  means  of  conquests  in  Sicily, 
Athens  might  become  mistress  of  all  Greece.  But  this  is  there 
put  as  an  alternative  and  as  a  favourable  possibility — is  noticed 
only  in  one  place,  without  expansion  or  amplification — and  8how» 
that  the  speaker  did  not  reckon  upon  finding  any  such  expecta- 
tions prevalent  among  his  hearers.  Alkibiad&  could  not  have 
ventured  to  promise,  in  his  discourse  at  Athens,  the  results  which 
he  afterwards  talked  of  at  Sparta  as  having  been  actually  con- 
templated-Sicily,  Italy,  Carthage,  Iberian  mercenaries,  &c,  all 
ending  in  a  blockading  fleet  large  enough  to  gird  round  Pelopou- 
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nlsitt.*  Had  he  pnt  forth  such  promifles,  the  charge  of  juvenile 
follj  which  Nikias  urged  against  him  would  probably  have  been 
believed  bj  every  one.  His  speech  at  Sparta,  though  it  haft 
passed  with  some  as  a  fragment  of  true  Grecian  history,  seems 
in  truth  little  better  than  a  gigantic  romance,  dressed  up  to  alarm 
his  audience.' 

Intended  for  this  purpose,  it  was  eminently  suitable  and  effec- 
tive. The  Lacedasmonians  had  already  been  partly  B^^soiuttoii* 
moved  by  the  representations  from  Corinth  and  Syra-  of  the 
cose,  and  were  even  prepared  to  send  envoys  to  the  P*"*°"- 
latter  place  with  encouragement  to  hold  out  against  Athens.  But 
the  peace  of  Nikias,  and  the  alliance  succeeding  it,  still  subeisted 
between  Athens  and  Sparta.  It  had  indeed  been  partially  and 
indirectly  violated  in  many  ways,  but  both  the  contracting  parties* 
stOl  considered  it  as  subsisting,  nor  would  either  of  them  yet  con- 
tent to  break  their  oaths  openly  and  avowedly.  For  this  reason 
— as  well  as  from  the  distance  of  Sicily,  great  even  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  more  nautical  Athenians — the  Ephors  could  not  yet 
make  up  their  minds  to  despatch  thither  any  positive  aid.  It 
was  exactly  in  this  point  of  hesitation  between  the  will  and  the 
deed  that  the  energetic  and  vindictive  exile  from  Athens  found 
them.  His  flaming  picture  of  the  danger  impending — brought 
home  to  their  own  doors,  and  appearing  to  proceed  from  the  best 
informed  of  all  witnesses— overcame  their  reluctance  at  once  ; 
while  he  at  the  same  time  pointed  out  the  precise  steps  whereby 
their  interference  would  be  rendered  of  most  avaiL  The  transfer 
of  Alkibiad^  to  Sparta  thus  reverses  the  superiority  of  force 
between  the  two  contending  chiefs  of  Greece — "Momentumque 
fait  mutatus  Curio  rerum**.'  He  had  not  yet  shown  his  power 
of  doing  his  country  good,  as  we  shall  find  him  hereafter  engaged 
during  the  later  years  of  the  war :  his  first  achievements  were 
hut  too  successful  in  doing  her  harm. 

The  Lacedaemonians  forthwith  resolved  to  send  an  auxiliary 
force  to  Syracuse.    But  as  this  could  not  be  done  be-  j^^  jj^^^^ 
fore  the  spring,  they  nominated  Gylippus  commander,  d«moiii»ii» 
directing  him  to  proceed  thither  without  delay,  and   oyllppus  to 
to  take  counsel  with  the  Corinthians  for  operations  as  Symcuse. 

1  Thneycl.  tL  18-17.  «  Platarch,  AlWb.  c  17. 

>  Lncao,  PhanaL  !▼.  819. 
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«peedy  as  tlie  case  admitted.^  We  do  not  know  that  Gylippus 
had  as  jet  given  any  positive  evidence  of  that  consummate  skill 
and  activity  which  we  shall  presently  be  called  upon  to  describe. 
He  was  probably  chosen  on  account  of  his  superior  acquaintance 
with  the  circumstances  of  the  Italian  and  SicUian  Greeks ;  since 
his  father  Kleondridas,  after  having  been  banished  from  Sparta 
fourteen  years  before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  for  taking  Athenian 
bribes,  had  been  domiciliated  as  a  citizen  at  ThuriL'  Gylippus 
desired  the  Corinthians  to  send  immediately  two  triremes  for 
him  to  AsinI  in  the  Messenian  Gulf,  and  to  prepare  as  many 
others  as  their  docks  could  furnish. 

1  Thncyd.  vi  98 ;  Platanh,  Alkib.  c  28 ;  IHodtt.  xiii.  7. 
SThacycLTi-KM. 
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CHAPTER  LIX. 

FROM  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  SIEGE  OF  SYRACUSE 
BY  NIKIAS,  DOWN  TO  THE  SECOND  ATHENIAN  EX- 
PEDITION  UNDER  DEMOSTHfiNES  AND  THE  RESUMP- 
TION OF  THE  GENERAL  WAR. 

The  Athenian  troops  at  Eatana,  probably  tired  of  inaction,  were 
pnt  in  motion  in  the  earlj  spring,  even  before  the 
arriyal  of  the  reinforcements  from  Athens,  and  sailed 
to  the  deserted  walls  of  Megara,  not  far  from  Syra-   JJ  nISS  kt 
cose,  which  the  Syracusans  had  recently  garrisoned,   the  early 
Having  in  vain  attacked  the  Syracusan  garrison  and    ^      ' 
laid  waste  the  neighbouring  fields,  they  re-embarked,  landed 
again  for  similar  purposes  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Terias,  and 
then,  after  an  insignificant  skirmish,  returned  to  Eatana.    An 
expedition  into  the  interior  of  the  island  procured  for  them  the 
alliance  of  the  Sikel  town  of  Eentoripa ;  and  the  cavalry  being 
now  arrived  from  Athens,  they  prepared  for  operations  against 
Syracuse.    Nikias  had  received  from  Athens  250  horsemen  fully 
equipped — for  whom  horses  were  to  be  procured  in  Sicily  * — 30 
hone-bowmen,  and  300  talents  in  money.     He  was  not  long  in 
famishing  them  with  horses  from  Egesta  and  Eatana,  fronv 
which  cities  he  also  received  some  further  cavalry — so  that  he 
was  presently  able  to  muster  650  cavalry  in  alL' 

Even  before  this  cavalry  could  be  mounted,  Nikias  made  his 
first  approach  to  Syracuse.  For  the  Syracusan  generals  on  their 
<ide,  apprised  of  tlie  arrival  of  the  reinforcement  from  Athens, 

iHonet  were  so  laigely  bred  in  IIwAov /S«/U*aar. 
Skily,  that  they  even  f onnd  their  way 

into  Attica  and  Genti«a  GNece-So-  If  the  Scholiast  is  to  be  traeted,  ih»^ 

pboklle,  OSd.  Kolon.  812—  Sicilian  horses  were  of  unasnally  great- 

Inlxonnw  iiiur,  lavor,  Airrauus  ht't,  <  Thncyd.  Ti.  9fr— 96. 
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and  aware  that  besieging  operationB  were  on  the  point  of  being 
commenced,  now  thought  it  necessary  to  take  the  precaution  of 
occupying  and  guarding  the  roads  of  access  to  the  high  ground  of 
Epipolae  which  overhung  their  outer  city. 

Syracuse  consisted  at  this  time  of  two  parts — an  inner  and  outer 
city.  The  former  was  comprised  in  the  island  of 
tion  and*  Ortygia,  the  original  settlement  founded  by  Archias, 
tiouB^  and  within  which  the  modem  city  is  at  this  moment 
Svracuae,  included  :  die  lattei*,  or  outer  city,  afterwards  known 
when  hy    the    name    of    Achradina,    occupied    the    high 

AiTiiSd—  ground  of  the  peninsula  north  of  Ortygia,  but  does 
Inner  and  not  seem  to  have  joined  the  inner  city,  or  to  have 
^'  been  comprised  in  the  same  fortification.  This  outer 
<:ity  was  defended,  on  the  north  and  east,  by  the  sea,  with  rocks 
presenting  great  difficulties  of  landing,  and  by  a  seawall ;  so 
that  on  these  sides  it  was  out  of  the  reach  of  attack.  Its  wall  on 
the  land  side,  beginning  from  the  sea  somewhat  eastward  of  the 
entrance  of  the  cleft  now  called  Santa  Bonagia  or  Panagia,  ran  in 
a  direction  westward  of  south  as  far  as  the  termination  of  the  high 
ground  of  Achradina,  and  then  turned  eastward  along  the  stone 
quarries  now  known  as  those  of  the  Capucins  and  Novanteris, 
where  the  ground  is  in  part  so  steep  that  probably  little  fortifi- 
cation was  needed.  This  fortified  high  land  of  Achradina  thus 
constituted  the  outer  city  ;  while  the  lower  ground,  situated 
between  it  and  the  inner  city  or  Ortygia,  seeins  at  this  time  not 
to  have  been  included  in  the  fortifications  of  either,  but  was 
employed  (and  probably  had  been  employed  even  from  the  first 
settlement  in  the  island),  partly  for  religious  processions,  games, 
and  other  multitudinous  ceremonies — partly  for  the  burial  of  the 
dead,  which,  according  to  invariable  Grecian  custom,  was 
performed  without  the  waUs  of  the  city.  Extensive  catacombs 
jet  remain  to  maik  the  length  of  time  during  which  this  ancient 
Nekropolis  served  its  puipose. 

To  the  noith-west  of  the  outer  city- wall,  in  the  direction  of  the 
Localides  P^^  c&iled  Trogilus,  stood  an  unfortified  suburb 
wScS\he*  ^^^^^  afterwards  became  enlarged  into  the  distinct 
ooter  city—  walled  town  of  TychS.  West  of  the  southern  part  of 
Epipola.  ^|jg  j^jjjg  ^^^^  city-wall  (nearly  south-west  of  the 
■outer  city  itself)  stood  another  suburb — afterwards  known  and 
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fortified  as  Neapolis,  but  deriving  its  name,  in  the  year  415 
B.a,  from  Laving  within  it  the  statue  and  conseciated  ground 
of  Apollo  Temenites^  (which  stood  a  little  way  up  on  the 
ascent  of  the  hill  of  Epipolse),  and  stretching  from  thence 
do^-n  southward  in  the  direction  of  the  Great  Harbour. 
Between  these  two  suburbs  lay  a  broad  open  space,  the  ground 
ming  in  gradual  acclivity  from  Achradina  to  the  westward,  and 
diminishing  in  breadth  as  it  rose  higher,  until  at  length  it  ended 
iu  a  small  conical  mound  called  in  modem  times  the  Belvidere. 
This  acclivity  formed  the  eastern  ascent  of  the  long  ridge  of  high 
ground  called  £pipolse.  It  was  a  tiiangle  upon  an  inclined  plane, 
of  which  Achradina  was  the  base  :  to  the  north  as  well  as  to  the 
south,  it  was  suddenly  broken  off  by  lines  of  limestone  cliff 
(forming  the  sides  of  the  triangle),  about  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
high,  and  quite  precipitous,  except  in  some  few.  openings  made 
for  convenient  ascent  From  the  western  point  or  apex  of  the 
triangle,  the  descent  was  easy  and  graduad  (excepting  two  or 
three  special  mounds  or  cliffs)  towards  the  city,  the  interior  of 
which  was  visible  from  this  outer  slope.' 

According  to  the  warfare  of  that  time,  Nikias  could  only  take 
Syracuse  by  building  a  wall  of  circumvallation  so  as  poaaibiii. 
to  cut  off  its  supplies  bv  land,  and  at  the  same  time  tjee  of  the 

*  Blocs  WD6I1 

blockading  it  by  sea.    Now  looking  at  the  inner  and  NTkias  tint 
outer  city  as  above  described,  at  the  moment  when  he  lidi^^ 
first  reached  Sicily,  we  see  that  (after  defeating  the  ^2***?®,**' 
Syracusans  and  driving    them  within  their  walls,   through 
which  would  be  of  course  the  first  part  of  the  process)  ^*"  *^®^y- 
he  might  have  carried  his  blockading  wall  in  a  direction  nearly 

1  At  the  nef^hbonring  city  of  Oela,  embodied  in  Dr.  Arnold's  Appendix  to 

•Isio.  a  little  without  the  walla,  there  the  third  rolume  of  his  Thucydidte), 

•toed  a  large  brazen  statue  of  Apollo  is  especially  commended  to  his  atten- 

—of    80   much    sanctity,   beauty,   or  tion. 

■fOtoiMty,  that  the  Carthaginians  in        In  the  Appendix  (see  end  of  the 

their  invasion  of  the  island  (seren  vears  Tolume)  I  have  been  unaToidably  com- 

aftcr  the  siege  of  Syracuse  by  Nikias)  polled  to  repeat  a  portion  of  the  matter 

■carried  it  away  with  them  and  trana*  contained  in  my  general  narratiTe ;  for 

ported  it  to  Tyre  (Dioddr.  xiiL  108).  which  repetition  I  hope  to  l>e  par- 

*  In  ref  evence  to  aU  these  topogra-  doned. 
pMeal  details,  the  reader  is  requested        In  Plan  L,  giTen  at  the  end  of  this 

to  oonsolt  the  two  Plans  of  Syracuse  Tolume,  the  letters  A,  B.C.  D,  represent 

annexed  to  the  present  Tolume,  to-  the  wall  of  the  Outer  City  as  it  seems 

gether  with  the  explanatory  Appendix  to  have  stood  when  Nikias  first  arrived 

■OD  the  Operations  of  the  Siege.    The  in  Sicily.    The  letters  E,  F,  represent 

very  perqikmons  description  of  Epi-  the  waU  of  the  Inner  City  at  the  same 

polk,  also,  giTen  by  Mr.  Stanley  (as  moment 
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southerly  from  the  innermost  point  of  the  cleft  of  Santa  Bonagia^ 
between  the  city- wall  and  the  Temenitis,  so  as  to  reach  the  Great 
Harbour  at  a  spot  not  far  westward  of  the  junction  of  Ortygia 
with  the  mainland.  Or  he  might  have  landed  in  the  Oreat 
Harbour,  and  executed  the  same  waU,  beginning  from  the  oppo- 
site end.  Or  he  might  have  preferred  to  construct  two  blockading 
walls,  one  for  each  city  separately :  a  short  wall  would  have 
sufficed  in  front  of  the  isthmus  joining  Oitygia,  while  a  separate 
wall  might  have  been  carried  to  shut  up  the  outer  city,  across  the 
unfortified  space  constituting  the  Nekropolis  opposite  to  Ortygia. 
Such  were  the  possibilities  of  the  case  at  the  time  when  Nikiaa 
first  reached  Rhegium.  But  during  the  many  months  of  inaction 
which  he  had  allowed,  the  Syracusans  hud  barred  out  both  these 
possibilities,  and  had  greatly  augmented  the  difficulties  of  his^ 
intended  enterprise.  Tiiey  had  constructed  a  new  wall,  covering, 
both  their  inner  and  their  outer  city — stretching  across  the  whole 
front  which  faced  the  slope  of  Epipolae,  from  the  Great  Haibour 
to  the  opposite  sea  near  Santa  Bonagia — and  expanding  westward 
so  as  to  include  within  it  the  statue  and  consecrated  ground  of 
Apollo  Temenites,  with  the  cliff  near  adjoining  to  it  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Temenite  Cliff.  This  was  done  for  the  express 
purpose  of  lengthening  the  line  indispensable  for  the  besiegers  to^ 
make  their  wall  a  good  blockade.^  After  it  was  finished,  Nikias 
could  not  begin  his  blockade  from  the  side  of  the  Great  Harbour, 
since  he  would  have  been  obstructed  by  the  precipitous  southern 
cliff  of  Epipolae.  He  was  under  the  necessity  of  beginning  his  wall- 
from  a  portion  of  the  higher  ground  of  Epipolae,  and  of  carrying  it 
both  along  a  greater  space  and  higher  up  on  the  slope,  until  he 
touched  the  Great  Harbour  at  a  point  farther  removed  from 
OrtYKia. 

having  thus  become  assailable  only  from  the  side  of 
le  necessity  so  created  for  carrying  on  operations  much 
on  the  slope  gave  to  the  summit  of  that  eminence 
iportance  than  it  had  before  possessed.  Nikias,  donbt- 
led  with  good  local  information  by  the  exiles,  seems 

rL76.    i-rtixt^oy  Si  KcX  oi  it   i  \aa-a-ovot  tit  m,woTt  ixtvro^- 

TM  x^ifiityi  rovry  vp6f  r«  &  O'  c  r,  ^v  apa  o^aAAMrrai,  Ac 
Ttfitviniv  imhi  roiifo'a-        In  Plan  L,  the  letters  Q,  H,  I,  Te> 

V  wmpi  wav  rh  wph%  present  this  additional  or  adTanoad* 

>Aav  opitp,  ovMc  11^  xortiflcation. 
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to  have  made  this  discovery  earlier  than  the  Syracusan  generals, 
who  (haying  been   occupied   in   augmenting   their      ^,,^,__-^ 
defences  on  another  point  where  they  were  yet  more  importanoe 
Tolnerable)  did  not  make  it  imtil  immediately  before  ^JSj^  S*^ 
the  opening  of  the  spring  campaign.     It  was  at  that  Epipoin. 
critical  moment  that  they  proclaimed  a  full  muster,   the  SyrSca- 
for  break  of  day,  in  the  low  mead  on  the  left  bank  JJ^J^^ij^ 
of  the  Anapus.     After  an  inspection  of  arms,  and  smnmit  of 
probably  final  distribution  of  forces  for  the  approach-     p"***"** 
ing  struggle,  a  chosen  regiment  of  600  hoplites  was  placed  under 
the  orders  of  an  Andrian  exile  named  Diomilus,  in  order  to  act 
as  garrison  of  Epipoke,  as  well  as  to  be  in  constant  readiness 
wherever  they  might  be  wanted.^    These  men  were  intended  to 
occupy  the  strong  ground  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  thus 
obstruct  all  the  various  approaches  to  it,  seemingly  not  many  in 
number,  and  all  narrow. 

But  before  they  had  yet  left  their  muster,  to  march  to  the 
fiommit,  intelligence  reached  them  that  the  Athenians 
were  already    in    possession    of    it      Nikias   and  la^i^l^ 
Lamachus,  putting  their  troops  on  board  at  Katana,  Jj^J^^n,^ 
bad  sailed  during  the  preceding  night  to  a  landing- 
place  not  far  from  a  place  called  Leon  or  the  Lion,  which  was 
only  six  or  seven  furlongs  from  Epipolse,  and  seems  to  have  lain 
between  Megara  and  the  peninsula  of  Thapsus.     They  here 
landed  their  hoplites,  and  placed  their  fleet  in  safety  under  cover 
of  a  palisade  across  the  narrow  isthmus  of  Thapsus,  before  day, 
and  before  the  Syracusans  had  any  intimation  of  their  arrival 
Their  hoplites  immediately  moved  forward  with  rapid  step  to 
ascend  Epipol^e,  mounting  seemingly  from  the  north-east,  by  the 
ode  towards  Megara  and  farthest  removed  from  Syracuse ;  so 
that  they  first  reached  the  summit  called  £ury&luB,  near  the  apex 
of  the  triangle  above  described.    From  hence  they  commanded 
the  slope  of  £pipol»  beneath  them  and  the  town  of  Syracuse  to 
the  eastward.    They  were  presently  attacked  by  the  Syracusans, 
who  broke  up  their  muster  in  the  mead  as  soon  as  they  heard  the 
news.    But  as  the  road  by  which  they  had  to  march,  approaching 
Euryftlus  from  the  south-west,  was  circuitous,  and  hardly  less 
than  three  "Rrigliftb  miles  in  length,  they  had  the  mortification 
1  niocyd.  tL  90. 

6—6 
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of  seeing  that  the  Athenians  were  already  masters  of  the  position  ; 
and  when  they  hastened  up  to  retake  it,  the  rapid  pace  had  so 
disordered  their  ranks,  that  the  Athenians  attacked  them  at  great 
advantage,  besides  having  the  higher  ground.  The  Syracuaans 
were  driven  back  to  their  city  with  loss,  Diomilus  with  half  his 
r^^iment  being  slain  ;  while  the  Athenians  remained  masters  of 
the  high  ground  of  Euryftlus,  as  well  as  of  the  upper  portion  of 
the  slope  of  Epipolae.^ 

This  was  a  most  important  advantage  —  indeed,  seemingly 
Thesaooen  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  successful  prosecution  of  the  sic^e. 
of  this  It  was  gained  by  a  plan  both  well  laid  and  well 

euS^LItcr  executed,  groimded  upon  the  omission  of  the  Syra- 
SStte**''*^*  cusans  to  occupy  a  post  of  which  they  did  not 
prosecation  at  first  perceive  the  importance — and  which,  in  fact, 
doge,  ^jjy  acquired  its  pre-eminent  importance  from  the 
new  enlargement  made  by  the  Syracusans  in  their  fortifications. 
To  that  extent,  therefore,  it  depended  upon  a  favourable  accident 
which  could  not  have  been  reasonably  expected  to  occur.  The 
capture  of  Syracuse  was  certain,  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
attack  and  siege  of  the  city  had  been  commenced  on  the  first 
amval  of  the  Athenians  in  the  island,  without  giving  time  for 
any  improvement  in  its  defensibility.  But  the  moment  such 
delay  was  allowed,  success  ceased  to  be  certain,  depending  more 
or  lefis  upon  this  favourable  turn  of  accident  The  Syracusans 
actually  did  a  great  deal  to  create  additional  difficulty  to  the 
besiegers,  and  might  have  done  more,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
occupation  of  the  high  groimd  above  Epipol».  Had  they  taken 
this  precaution,  the  effective  prosecution  of  the  siege  would  have 
been  rendered  extremely  difficult,  if  not  completely  frustrated. 

On  the  next  morning  Nikias  and  Lamachus  marched  their 
Fin*  army  down  the  slope  of  Epipolse  near  to  the  Syracusan 

oF^  siege  walls,  and  offered  battle,  which  the  enemy  did  not 
work^of^e  ^^^^P*"*  They  then  withdrew  the  Athenian  troops ; 
Athenians  after  which  their  first  operation  was  to  construct  a 
caileSto*'  ^^^  ^^  ^^®  ^ig^  ground  called  Labdalum,  near  the 
Circle.  western  end  of  the  upper  northern  cliffs  bordering 

Epipolse,  on  the  brink  of  the  cliff,  and  looking  northward 
towards  M^;ara.      This  was  intended  as  a  place  of  aecurity 

1  Thucyd.  tL  97. 
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therein  both  treasures  and  stores  might  be  deposited,  so  as  to 
leave  the  army  unencumbered  in  its  motions.  The  Athenian 
cavalrj  being  now  completed  by  the  new  arrivals  from  Egesta, 
Nikias  descended  from  Labdalum  to  a  new  position  called  Syke, 
lower  down  on  Epipolee,  seemingly  about  midway  between  the 
northern  and  southern  clifis.  He  here  constructed,  with  as  much 
rapidity  as  possible,  a  waUed  enclosure,  called  the  Circle,  intended 
as  a  centre  from  whence  the  projected  wall  of  circumvallation 
was  to  start  northward  towards  the  sea  at  Trogilus,  southward 
towards  the  Great  Harbour.  This  circle  appears  to  have  covered 
a  considerable  space,  and  was  further  protected  by  an  outwork, 
the  front  of  which  measured  one  thousand  feet^  Astounded  at 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  Athenians  executed  this  construc- 
tion,* the  Syracusans  marched  their  forces  out,  and  prepared  to 
give  battle  in  order  to  interrupt  it  But  when  the  Athenians, 
relinquishing  the  work,  drew  up  on  their  side  in  battle  order, 
the  Syracusan  generals  were  so  struck  with  their  manifest 
superiority  in  soldier-like  array,  as  compared  with  the  disorderly 
trim  of  their  own  ranks,  that  they  withdrew  their  soldiers  back 
into  the  city  without  venturing  to  engage,  merely  leaving  a 
body  of  horse  to  harass  the  operations  of  the  besiegers,  and 
constrain  them  to  keep  in  masses.  The  newly-acquired  Athenian 
cavalry,  however,  were  here  brought  for  the  first  time  into 
effectiye  combat  With  the  aid  of  one  tribe  of  their  own  hoplites, 
they  charged  the  Syracusan  horse,  drove  them  off  with  some 
loss,  and  erected  their  trophy.  This  is  the  only  occasion  on 
which  we  read  of  the  Athenian  cavalry  being  brought  into  con- 
flict :  though  Nikdas  had  made  the  absence  of  cavalry  the  great 
reason  for  his  prolonged  inaction. 

Interruption  being  thus  checked,  Nikias  continued  his  block- 
ading operations ;  first  completing  the  Circle,'  then  First 
b^inning  his  wall  of  circumvallation  in  a  northerly   ^^^'ihe 
direction  from    the   Circle    towards    Trogilus :    for   Syracuaana. 

iThncyd.  tL  08.    ix^tpcw  vpbv  riyr  pused  all  other  Greeks  in  the  diligence 

2»nir  oc  'A9i|p<uoc,  irosno  Ka0t^6ff  voi  and  skill  with  whlch  they  executed 

irtiyionv  rw  jcvkAok  Sii  raxovf .  fortifications :     see    some    examples. 

The  probable  position  of  this  Athe-  Thucyd.  t.  76— S2  ;    Xenoph.  Ilellen. 

Bian  KvkXok  or  Circle  will  be  foond  on  ir.  4,  18. 

both    the    Plans   in   the    Appendix,        >  Dr.  Arnold,  in  his  note  on  Thucyd. 

marked  by  the  letter  K.  ri,  98,  says  that  the  Circle  is  spoken  of, 

*  The  Athenians  seem  to  hare  sor-  in  one  passage  of  Thucydid&i,  as  if  is 
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which  purpose  a  portion  of  hlB  forces  were  employed  in  bringing 
stones  and  wood,  and  depositing  them  in  proper  places  along  the 
intended  line.  So  strongly  did  Hermokratls  feel  the  inferiority 
of  the  Sjracusan  hoplites  in  the  field,  that  he  discouraged  any 
fresh  general  action,  and  proposed  to  construct  a  counter- wall  or 
cross-wall,  traversing  the  space  along  which  the  Athenian 
circumvallation  must  necessarily  be  continued,  so  as  to  impede 
its  further  progress.  A  tenable  counter-wall,  if  they  could  get 
time  to  carry  it  sufficiently  far  to  a  defensible  terminus,  would 
completely  defeat  the  intent  of  the  besiegers ;  but  even  if  Nikias 
should  interrupt  the  work  by  his  attacks,  the  Syracusans  calcu- 
lated on  being  able  to  provide  a  sufficient  force  to  repel  him 
during  the. short  time  necessary  for  hastily  constructing  the 
palisade  or  front  outwork.  Such  palisade  would  serve  them  as  a 
temporary  defence,  while  they  finished  the  more  elaborate  cross- 
wall  behind  it ;  and  would,  even  at  the  worst,  compel  Nikias  to 
suspend  all  his  proceedings  and  employ  his  whole  force  to  dis- 
lodge them.* 

towi  never  been  completed,  I  oonstnie  explanation  is  correct  He  evidently 
tbUi  one  passage  differently  from  him  supposes  that  this  first  counter- wall  of 
(tU.  2,  4>— 7^  oAAy  Tov  KvicAov  irpbt  rhy  the  Syracusans  was  built  (as  we  shall 
TpwyiAov  iiri  rr^v  Mpav  OaKeuraay  :  see  presently  that  the  second  counter- 
where  I  think  r^  oXAy  rov  «cv«eAov  is  work  was)  across  the  marsh,  or  low 
samvalent  to  rript»9i  tov  kvkAov— as  ground  between  the  southern  cliff 
plainly  appears  from  the  accompanying  of  Epipohe  and  the  Great  Harbour, 
mention  of  Trogilus  and  the  northern  "  The  ground  being  generally  maishy 
sea.  I  am  persuaded  that  the  Circle  (T€A^T«6e«),  there  were  only  a  few 
WM  finished ;  and  Dr.  Arnold  himself  places  where  it  could  be  crossed."  But 
indicates  two  passages  in  which  it  is  I  conceire  this  supposition  to  be 
distinctly  spoken  of  as  having  been  erroneous.  The  first  counter-wall  of  the 
completed.  See  Appendix  to  this  Syracusans  was  carried,  as  it  seems  to 
volume.  me,  up  the  slope  of  Epipoln,  between 
.Thucyd.  tL  99.  ^woreixiC*^^  *^«  Athenian  circle  and  the  soathera 
o«  autiyov  iiSxti  tXvai,  (roU  Ivpaxo-  cliff:  it  commenced  at  the  Syraoiiflaa 
<rioit)  fl  Ueiyoi  (the  Athenians)  c/mAAoi^  newly-erected  advanced  waD,  encloaing 
o^eiv  rh  rnixot  *  xal  ct  ^<£<r«iav,  avo-  the  Temenitis.  This  was  all  hardy  firm 
icAri<r«(f  yCyytvBaHf  koX  ofia  koX  iv  rovry  ground,  such  as  the  Athenians  could 
€4^  «rt^oi)0otcv,  fUpoi  avTiwijiiretv  ovroit  march  across  at  any  point :  there 
nis  oTpariaf,  koX  ^$iv«iv  avroi  vjp  o  x  a-  might  periiaps  be  some  rougimeeaoe 
r^kafifidvoyres  rcU  aravpon  tA«  here  and  there,  but  they  wonldoe  mere 
*  9.^.o  o  V  V  •  hceivovt  H  &v  wavoijuitunft  exceptions  to  the  gencoal  fiharaottw  of 
TQV  fpyov  wiinai  w  vp6«  ff^at  Tp4m<r0ai.  the  ground. 

—The  probable  course  of  this  first  It  appears  to  me  that  rius  i^6dmft 

counter- wall  is  marked  on  Plan  L  by  means  simply  **the  attacks  of   the 

the  letters  N,  O.  Athenians  '^— without  intending  to  de- 

The  Scholiast  here   explains  rit  note  any  special  assailable  points: — m>o- 

i4t66ov9  to  mean  rcL  BdEoi/uMi— adding  KaraKanPavtiv  Tcl«  i^6iovf  means  *^to 

&Afy«  6i  rot  iwifi^Biivai  flvW^uro,  Sta  to  get  beforehand  with  the  attacks  "  (see 

Tf  A/utrv^cf  eXvai  rh  YMp^r.    Though  he  Thucyd.  I.  67,  t.  SOX    This  is  in  tact 

is  here  foUowed  by  the  best  com-  tiie  more  usual  meaning  of  «^o<o<(com« 

mentators,  I  cannot  think  that  his  pare  viL  6 ;  viL  iS;LS;  t.  36  ;  tL  eg^ 
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Accordingly  they  took  their  start  from  the  poetem  gate  near 
the  gpove  of  Apollo  TemenitSs — a  gate  in  the  new  jx^^j^ 
wall  erected  fonr  or  five  months  before  to  enlarge  tion,  aonth 
the  fortified  space  of  the  city.      From  this  point,  Athenian 
which  was  lower  down  on  the  slope  of  Epipoke  than  Circle-^ts 
the  Athenian  Circle,  they  carried  their  palisade  and  ^^^  * 
coonter^wall  np  the  slope,  in  a  direction  calculated  to  intersect 
the  intended  line  of  hostile  circumvallation  southward  of  the 
Circle.    The  nautical  population  from  Ortygia  could  be  employed 
in  this  enterprise,  since  the  city  was  still  completely  imdisturbed 
by  sea  and  mistress  of  the  Great  Harbour— the  Athenian  fleet 
not  having  yet  moved  from  Thapsus.    Besides  this  active  crowd 
of  workmen,  the  sacred  olive-trees  in  the  Temenite  grove  were 
cut  down  to  serve  as  materials ;  and  by  such  efforts  the  work 
was  presently  finished  to  a  sufficient  distance  for  traversing  and 
intercepting  the  blockading  wall  intended  to  come  southward 
from  the  Circle.    It  seems  to  have  terminated  at  the  brink  of 
the  precipitous  southern  cliff  of  Epipolai,  which  prevented  the 
Atiienians  from  turning  it  and  attacking  it  in  flank;  while  it  was 
defended  in  front  by  a  stockade  and  topped  with  wooden  towers 
for  discharge  of  missiles.    One  tribe  of  hoplites  was  left  to  defend 
it,  while  the  crowd  of  Syracusans  who  had  either  been  employed 
on  the  work  or  on  guard  returned  back  into  the  city. 

During  all  this  process,  Nikias  had  not  thought  it  prudent  to 
interrupt  theuL^    Employed  as  he  seems  to  have  been 
on  the  Cirde,  and  on  the  wall  branching  out  from  the  ■tormed, 
Cirde  northward,  he  was  unwilling  to  march  across  de^oye^ 
the  slope  of  Epipolse  to  attack  them  with  half  his  5^*u 
forces,  leaving  his  own  rear  exposed  to  attack  from 
the  numerous  Syracusans  in  the  city,  and  his  own  Circle  only 
partiaUy  guarded.    Moreover,  by  such  delay  he  was  enabled  to 
prosecute  his  own  part  of  the  circumvallation  without  hindrance, 
and  to  watch  for  an  opportunity  of  assaulting  the  uew  counter- 
wall  with  advantage.    Such  an  opportunity  soon  occurred,  just 

**  attack,  appiYiacfa,  rlsit/'  Ac    There        It  will  be  seen  that  argaments  hare 

are  donbtleM  other  passagee  In  which  been  founded  anon  the  inadmiasible 

it  means  "  the  way  or  road  through  sense  which  the  Scholiast  here  giyes  to 

which  the  attack  was  made  ** :  in  one  the   word   £^o6oi :    see   Dr.    Anufld, 

of  these,  howerer  (vii.  61X  all  the  beet  Memoir  on    the   Bflap  of    Syracuse, 
edStoTs  now  read  ividw  instead  of    '—  --.     -     -—  -  ...       — 


App.  to  his  ed.  of  Thuc  toL  iit  p.  871. 
f  Thucyd.  ▼!.  100. 
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at  the  time  when  lie  liad  accomplished  the  further  important 
object  of  destroying  the  aqueducts  which  supplied  the  city, 
partially  at  least,  with  water  for  drinking.  The  Syracusane 
appear  to  have  been  filled  with  confidence  both  by  the  completion 
of  their  counter-wall — which  seemed  an  eflfective  bar  to  the 
besiegers — and  by  his  inaction.  The  tribe  left  on  guard  pre- 
sently began  to  relax  in  their  vigilance  :  instead  of  occupying  the 
wall,  tents  were  erected  behind  it  to  shelter  them  from  the  mid- 
day sun ;  while  some  even  permitted  themselves  to  take  repose 
during  that  hour  within  ijie  city  walls.  Such  negligence  did 
not  escape  the  Athenian  generals,  who  silently  prepared  an 
assault  for  midday.  Three  hundred  chosen  hoplitcs,  with  some 
light  troops  clothed  in  panoplies  for  the  occasion,  were  instructed 
to  sally  out  suddenly  and  run  across  straight  to  attack  the 
stockade  and  counter-wall,  while  the  main  Athenian  force 
marched  in  two  divisions  under  Nikias  and  Lamachus,  half 
towards  the  city  walls  to  prevent  any  succour  from  coming  out 
of  the  gates — half  towards  the  Temenite  postern-gate  from 
whence  the  stockade  and  cross-wall  commenced.  The  rapid 
forward  movement  of  the  chosen  three  hundred  was  crowned 
with  full  success.  They  captured  both  the  stockade  and  the 
counter-wall,  feebly  defended  by  its  guards ;  who,  taken  by 
surprise,  abandoned  their  post  and  fled  along  behind  their  wall 
to  enter  the  city  by  the  Temenite  postern-gate.  Before  all  of 
them  could  get  in,  however,  both  the  pursuing  three  hundred 
and  the  Athenian  division  which  marched  straight  to  that  point, 
had  partially  come  up  with  them  :  so  that  some  of  these  assail- 
ants even  forced  their  way  along  with  them  through  the  gate 
into  the  interior  of  the  Temenite  city-wall.  Here,  however,  the 
Syracusan  strength  within  was  too  much  for  them  :  these  fore- 
most Athenians  and  Argeians  were  thrust  out  again  with  loss. 
it  the  general  movement  of  the  Athenians  had  been  completely 
umphant  They  pulled  down  the  counter-waU,  plucked  up 
i  paUsade,  and  carried  the  materials  away  for  the  use  of  their 
n  circumvallation. 

A^  the  recent  Syracusan  counter-work  had  been  carried  to  the 
ink  of  the  southern  cliff,  which  rendered  it  unassailable  in  flank, 
kias  was  warned  of  the  necessity  of  becoming  master  of  this 
Of,  so  as  to  deprive  them  of  the  same  resource  in  future. 
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Accordingly,  without  staying  to  finish  his  blockading  wall  rega- 
larlv  and  continnonsly  from  the  Circle  southward, 
across  the  slope  of  EpipoUe,  he  left  the  Circle  under  copies  £ 
guard  and  marched  across  at  once  to  take  possession  of  ^^^ 
tiie  southern  clifi^  at  the  point  where  the  blockading  proaecatM 
wall  was  intended  to  reach  it      This  point  of  the  blockade 
southern  cliff  he  immediately  fortified  as  a  defensive  gJJ^**'  **" 
position,  whereby  he  accomplished  two  objects.   Firsts 
he  prevented  the  Syracusans  from  again  employing  the  cliff  as  a 
flank  defence  for  a  second  counter-walL^    Next,  he  acquired  the 
means  of  providing  a  safe  and  easy  road  of  communication  be- 
tween the  high  ground  of  EpipolsB  and  the  low  marshy  ground 
beneath,  which  divided  Epipolas  frx)m  the  Great  Harbour,  and 
across  which  the  Athenian  wall  of  drcumvallation  must  neces- 
sarily be  presently  carried.    As  his  troops  would  have  to  carry 
on  simultaneous  operations,  partly  on  the  high  ground  above, 
pardy  on  the  low  ground  beneath,  he  could  not  allow  them  to 
be  separated  from  each  other  by  a  precipitous  cliff  which  would 
prevent  ready  mutual  assistance.    The  intermediate  space  be- 
tween the  Circle  and  the  fortified  point  of  the  cliff  was  for  the 
time  left  with  an  unfinished  wall,  with  the  intention  of  coming 
back  to  it  (as  was  in  fiEu^  afterwards  done,  and  this  portion  of 
wall  was  in  the  end  completed).    The  Circle,  though  isolated, 


iTIwcyd.  Ti  101.    if  «■  AiTTcpa^ 

*»o  rov  KiiKkov  fnix^ov  oi 'ABif 
iwt  t4»  KpiMftybr  t4i»  vwip  rov  ikovt,  ht 
tm'Bmtwokmv  rrnvrji  vob«^  rkr  iiMyat^ 
Ai|MrB  epf,  Kcl  ^vfP  avTOi«  fipaxvra- 
T»r  iyiyrcro  Karafiaat  di^  rov  hfiakov 
Mi  Tov  cAavc  it  T^  A4/fctfy«  T^  wpvnC' 

^  f  gtre  in  the  tflort  what  I  heUere 
tohe  the  meaoioff  of  this  Mntence, 
womn  the  words  A«6  rov  k^kAov  are 
Mt  dear,  and  have  been  differently 
fwtraed.  QOUer  in  his  flnt  edition 
hid  eoQstmed  them  as  if  it  stood 
•PCftfic  y  o  c  imh  rov  ki&kKov  I  as  if  tiie 
tortttcaaon  now  begnn  on  the  cliff  was 
taatbttunM  and  in  actaal  junction  witii 
tiM  Cirole.  In  his  second  edition  he 
■sens  to  xeHnqoish  this  opinion,  and 
w  ^anslate  them  in  a  manner  similar 
to  Dr.  Arnold,  who  considers  them  as 
MlUVolentto  amh  rov  kUkXov  boumujtvou 

itlbe'      • 


bfttnotataU  imp^ring  that 

vonE  peifonned  was  continnons  with 


the  Circle,  which  he  beUoTes  not  to 
hare  been  the  fact  If  thos  constmed 
the  words  would  imply,  **  starting  from 
the  Circle  as  a  base  of  operations'*. 
Agreeing  with  Dr.  Arnold  in  his  con- 
ception of  the  erent  signified,  I  incline, 
in  constininff  the  words,  to  proceed 
upon  the  anuogy  of  two  or  three  pas- 
sages in  ThncydT  L  7;  L  46;  L  90;  Tl.64 
— a*  Ik  iraAoMU  ir6A«ic  <icL  ^v  knvrtiav 
foivoAv  Arrtorxov<rav  Awk  •aXdO'O'ij? 
ItcAXoi'  Mic^o>0i)«'ay  .  .  .  Jtrrl 
Si  Xifiriv,  Kou,  w6\it  virifi  ecbtvv  icctrai 
ivb  $akdvo-7it  ir  rn^EktudnSi  riii 
Btnrfnan8o9t  'E^vpn.  In  these  pas- 
sages aw6  is  used  in  the  same  sense 
as  we  find  avoOtv,  !▼.  126,  signifying 
*'  apart  from,  at  some  distance  from  " ; 
but  not  implying  any  accompanying 
idea  of  motion,  or  proceeding  from, 
either  literal  or  metaphorical 

**  The  Athenians  began  to  fortify,  at 
some  distance  from  their  circle,  the 
cliff  aboTO  the  marsh,**  Ac 
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was  strong  enough  for  the  time  to  maintain  itself  against  attack, 
and  was  adequately  garrisoned. 
By  this  new  movement,  the  Syracusans  were  debarred  from 
carrying  a  second  counter-wall  on  the  same  side  of 
EpipolflB,  since  the  enemy  were  masters  of  the  ter- 
minating cliff  on  the  southern  side  of  the  slope.  They 
now  turned  their  operations  to  the  lower  ground  or 
marsh  between  the  southern  cliff  of  Epipolss  and  the 
Qreat  Harbour  ;  being  as  yet  free  on  that  side,  since 
the  Athenian  fleet  was  still  at  Thapeus.    Across  that 
marsh — and  seemingly  as  far  as  the  river  Anapus,  to 
serve  as  a  flank  barrier— they  resolved  to  carry  a  palisade  work 
with  a  ditch,  so  as  to  intersect  the  line  which  the  Athenians  must 
next  pursue  in  completing  the  southernmost  portion  of  their 
circumvaUation.    They  so  pressed  the  prosecution  of  this  new 
cross  palisade,  beginning  from  the  lower  portion  of  their  own 
city-T^ills,  and  stretching  in  a  south-westerly  direction  across  the 
low  ground  as  far  as  the  river  Anapus,  that  by  the  time  the  new 
Athenian  fortification  of  the  cliff  was  completed,  the  new  Syra- 
cusan  obstacle  was  completed  also,^  and  a  stockade  with  a  ditch 
seemed  to  shut  out  the  besiegers   from   reaching  the  Great 
Harbour. 
Lamachus  overcame  the  difficulty  before  him  with  ability  and 
bravery.     Descending   unexpectedly,  one   morning 
before  daybreak,  from  his  fort  on  the  cliff  at  Epipoke 
into  the  low  ground    beneath — and  providing  his 
troops  with  planks  and  broad  gates  to  bridge  over  the 
marsh  where  it  was  scarcely  passable — ^he  contrived 
to  reach  and  surprise  the  paiUsade  with  the  first  dawn 
of  morning.    Orders  were  at  the  same  time  given  for 
the  Athenian  fleet  to  sail  round  from  Thapsus  into  the  Great 
Harbour,  so  as  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  and  get  on 
the  rear  of  the  new  palisade  work.    But  before  the  fleet  could 
arrive,  the  palisade  and  ditch  had  been  carried,  and  its  defenders 
driven  off.    A  large  Syracusan  force  came  out  from  the  city  to 
sustain  them,  and  retake  it ;  bringing  on  general  action  in  the 
low  ground  between  the  Cliff  of  Epipolse,  the  Harbour,  and  the 


Thiicomi- 

ter-work 

attacked 

and  taken 

brlAma- 

choa— 

general 

batUe- 

deathof 

Iiamachni. 


1  The  conne  and  extent  (as  I  con-   palisade,  and  ditch  will   be    found 
ceiTO  it)  of  this  second  counter- work,    marked  on  Plan  I.,  by  the  letters  P,  Q. 
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riTer  Anapua.  The  superior  discipline  of  the  Athenians  proved 
saccessf ul :  the  Syracnsans  were  defeated  and  driven  back  on  all 
sides,  so  that  their  right  wing  fled  into  the  city,  and  their  left 
(indnding  the  larger  portion  of  their  best  force,  the  horsemen), 
along  the  banks  of  the  river  Anapns,  to  reach  the  bridge. 
Flushed  with  victory,  the  Athenians  hoped  to  cut  them  off  from 
this  retreat,  and  a  chosen  body  of  300  hoplites  ran  fast  in  hopes 
of  getting  to  the  bridge  first  In  this  hasty  movement  they  fell 
into  sach  disorder  that  the  Syracnsan  cavaliy  tamed  upon 
them,  pat  them  to  flight,  and  threw  them  back  npon  the  Athe- 
nian light  wing,  to  which  the  fugitives  communicated  their  own 
panic  and  disorder.  The  fate  of  the  battle  appeared  to  be  turning 
against  the  Athenians,  when  Lamachus,  who  was  on  the  left 
wing,  hastened  to  their  aid  with  the  Argeian  hoplites  and  as 
many  bowmen  as  he  could  collect.  His  ardour  carried  him  in- 
cautiously forward,  so  that  he  crossed  a  ditch,  with  very  few 
foUowets,  before  the  remaining  troops  could  follow  him.  He 
was  here  attacked  and  slain,^  in  single  combat  with  a  horseman 
luuned  Eallikrat^ ;  but  the  Syracusans  were  driven  back  when 
hiB  soldiers  cune  up,  and  had  only  just  time  to  snatch  and  carry 
off  his  dead  body,  with  which  tiiey  crossed  the  bridge  and  re- 
treated behind  the  Anapus.  The  rapid  movement  of  this  gallant 
officer  was  thus  crowned  with  complete  success,  restoring  the 
victory  to  his  own  right  wing — a  victory  dearly  purchased  by 
the  forfeit  of  his  own  life.* 

Meanwhile  the  visible  disorder  and  temporary  flight  of  the 
Athenian  right  wing,  and  the  withdrawal  of  Lama-   D^^a-^of 
chns  from  the  left  to  reinforce  it,  imparted  fresh   theAthe- 
eoorage  to  the  Syracusan  right,  which  had  fled  into  and  of 
the  town.    They  again  came  forth  to  renew  the  con-  J}J^i~ 
test ;  while  their  generals  attempted  a  diversion  by  ^  *J>«. 
sending  out  a  detachment  frx)m  the  north-western 
g^tes  of  tiie  city  to  attack  the  Athenian  Circle  on  the  mid-slope 
of  Epipolae.    Ajb  this  Circle  lay  completely  apart  and  at  consider- 
able distance  from  the  battle,  they  hoped  to  find  the  garrison 
onprepared  for  attack,  and  thus  to  carry  it  by  surprise.    Their 

1  TIniCTd.  tL  lOS ;  Plntarcb,  Nildas,    daSn  after  the  aniTal  of  Oylippaa  (xU. 
^  18.     DiodAnis  erroneously  places    8). 
the  Uttte  in  which  Lamachus  was       «  Thncyd.  ▼!.  101 
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manoeuvre,  bold  and  well-timed,  was  on  the  point  of  succeeding. 
They  carried  with  little  difficulty  the  covering  outwork  in  front, 
and  the  Circle  itself,  probably  stript  of  part  of  its  garrison  to 
reinforce  the  combatants  in  the  lower  ground,  was  only  saved  by 
the  presence  of  mind  and  resource  of  Nikias,  who  was  lying  ill 
within  it  He  directed  the  attendants  to  set  fire  to  a  quantity  of 
wood  which  lay,  together  with  the  battering  engines  of  the  army, 
in  front  of  the  Circle- wall,  so  that  the  flames  prevented  all  further 
advance  on  the  part  of  the  assailants,  and  forced  them  to  retreat 
The  flames  also  served  as  a  signal  to  the  Athenians  engaged  in 
the  battle  beneath,  who  immediately  sent  reinforcements  to  the 
EntrMMM  relief  of  their  general ;  while  at  the  same  time  the 
of  the  Athenian  fleet,  just  arrived  from  Thapsus,  was  seen 

flwt^  sailing  into  the  Great  Harbour.  This  last  event* 
gjQroat  threatening  the  Syracusans  on  a  new  side,  drew  oflf 
their  whole  attention  to  the  defence  of  their  city. 
Their  combatants  from  the  field,  and  their  detachment  from  the 
Circle,  were  each  brought  back  within  the  walls.* 

Had  the  recent  attempt  on  the  Circle  succeeded,  carrying  with 
it  the  death  or  capture  of  Nikias,  and  combined  with  the  death 
of  Lamachus  in  the  field  on  that  same  day,  it  would  have  greatly 
brightened  the  prospects  of  the  Syracusans,  and  might  even  have 
arrested  the  further  progress  of  the  siege,  from  the  want  of  an 
authorized  commander.  But  in  spite  of  such  imminent  hazard, 
the  actual  result  of  the  day  left  the  Athenians  completely  victo- 
rious, and  the  Syracusans  more  discouraged  than  ever.  What 
materially  contributed  to  their  discouragement  was  the  recent 
entrance  of  the  Athenian  fleet  into  the  Great  Harbour,  wherein 
it  was  henceforward  permanently  established,  in  co-operation 
with  the  army,  in  a  station  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Anapua. 

Both  army  and  fleet  now  began  to  occupy  themselves  seriously 
ThesoQth.  with  the  construction  of  the  southernmost  part  of 
o?t£?iw3l  ^®  ^^  ^^  circumvallation,  beginning  immediately 
of  blockade  below  the  Athenian  fortified  point  of  descent  from  the 
themanb  southern  cliff  of  EpipolsB  and  stretching  across  the 
Ha%ra!ris^  lower  marshy  ground  to  the  Great  Harbour.  The 
prowcfftod  distance  between  these  two  extreme  points  was 
finisbtidf^  about  eight  stadia,  or  nearly  an  English  mile:  the 
1  Thucyd.  ti.  102. 
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wall  was  double,  with  gates,  and  probablj  towen,  at  suitable 

intervals— endofling  a  space  of  considerable  breadth,  doubtless 

roofed  over  in  part,  since  it  served  afterwards,  with  the  help  of 

the  adjoining  citadel  on  the  clif^  as  shelter  and  defence  of  the 

whole  Athenian  army.^    The  Syracosans  oonld  not  interrupt  this 

process,  nor  could  they  undertake  a  new  counter-wall  up  the 

mid-alope  of  Epipolse,  without  coming  out  to  fight  a  general 

batUe,  which  they  did  not  feel  competent  to  do.    Of  course  the 

Circle  had  now  been  put  into  condition  to  defy  a  second  surprise. 

But  not  only  were  they  thus  compelled  to  look  on  without 

hindering  the  blockading  wall  towards  the  Harbour,  j^  g^,^ 

It  was  now,  for  the  first  time,  that  they  began  to  taste  oanns  offer 
.,  ,'.  _        ..  •.•*%  no  farther 

the  real  restraints  and  privations  of  a  siege.'    Down  obttmction 

to  this  moment  their  communication  with  the  Anapus  ^^^rat 

md  the  country  beyond,  as  well  as  with  all  fides  of  f2J^J5®~ 

the  Great  Harbour,  had  been  open  and  unimpeded ;  closeness  of 

whereas  now  the  arrival  of  the  Athenian  fleet  and  the  ****  '^^^ 

change  of  position  of  the  Athenian  army  had  cut  them  off  from 

both,'  so  that  little  or  no  fresh  supplies  of  provision  could  reach 

them  except  at  the  hazard  of  capture  from  the  hostile  ships.    On 

the  side  of  Thapeus,  where  the  northern  cliff  of  EpipolsB  affords 

(mly  two  or  three  practicable  passages  of  ascent,  they  had  before 

been  blocked  up  by  the  Athenian  army  and  fleet,  and  a  portion 

of  the  fleet  seems  still  to  have  been  left  at  Thapeus.    Nothing 

now  remained  open,  except  a  portion,  especially  the  northern 

portion,  of  the  slope  of  Epipoke.    Of  this  outlet  the  besieged, 

eq)ecially  their  numerous  cavalry,  doubtless  availed  themselves, 

for  the  purpose  of  excursions  and  of  bringing  in  supplies.    But  it 

was  both  longer  and  more  circuitous  for  such  purposes  than  the 

phun  near  the  Great  Harbour  and  the  Heldrine  road  ;  moreover, 

it  had  to  pass  by  the  high  and  narrow  pass  of  Eury&lus,  and 

migbt  thus  be  rendered  unavailable  to  the  besieged,  whenever 

Nikias  thought  fit  to  occupy  and  fortify  that  position.    Unfor- 

^  1%e  ■outheni  part  of  the  Athenian        '  Dioddms,  howerer.  it  wrong  in 

Bm  of  dreamvallation  is  marked  both  ttatinff  (ziii.   7)  that  the  Athenians 

OB  Plans  L  and  IL  by  the  letters  K,  occupied  the  temple  of  Zens  Olympius 

KM.   In  the  Urst  Plan  it  appears  as  and  the  Polichnd  or  hamlet  snrronnd- 

TODded  and  nnfinished;  in  the  second  ing  it,   on  the    right   bank  of   the 

'wit  appears  as  completed.  Anapus.  These  posts  remained  always 

f  Inacyid.  tL  108.     ota  £«  «ucbf  aK>  occupied  br  the  Syracusans  through- 

'PMw  mwopovrrmp  xol  ^toAAoir  a  vplr  out  the  wnole  war  (Thucyd.  TiL  4» 

«*«<»P«w»irfmr.  Ac  87). 
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tnnately  for  himself  and  his  army,  be  omitted  tbie  easy  but 
capital  precaution,  eyen  at  tbe  moment  wben  he  mnst  have 
known  Qylippus  to  be  approaching. 

In  regard  to  tbe  works  actually  undertaken,  the  order  followed 
Order  of  the  ^7  Nikias  and  Lamacbus  can  be  satisfactorily  explained, 
beting  Having  established  their  fortified  post  on  tbe  centre 
mcee&AjOj  of  the  slope  of  Epipolse,  they  were  in  condition  to 
by  tt2***°  combat  opposition  and  attack  any  counter-wall  on 
Atheniana.  whichever  side  the  enemy  might  erect  it.  Com- 
mencing in  tbe  first  place  the  execution  of  the  northern  portion 
of  the  blockading  line,  they  soon  desist  from  this,  and  turn  their 
attention  to  the  southern  portion,  because  it  was  here  that  the 
Syracusans  constructed  their  two  first  counter-works.  In  attack- 
ing the  second  counter-work  of  the  Syracusans,  across  the  marsh 
to  the  Anapus,  they  chose  a  suitable  moment  for  bringing  the 
main  fleet  round  fix)m  Thapsus  into  the  Great  Harbour,  with  a 
view  to  its  co-operation.  After  clearing  the  lower  ground,  they 
probably  deemed  it  advisable,  in  order  to  establish  a  safe  and 
easy  communication  with  their  fleets  that  the  double  wall  acron 
the  marsh,  from  Epipoln  to  the  Harbour,  should  stand  next  for 
execution ;  for  which  there  was  this  further  reason — that  they 
thereby  blocked  up  the  most  convenient  exit  and  channel  of 
supply  for  Syracuse.  There  are  thus  plausible  reasons  assignable 
why  ^e  northern  portion  of  the  line  of  blockade,  from  the  Athe- 
nian camp  on  Epipoke  to  the  sea  at  Trogilus,  was  left  to  the  last, 
and  was  found  open — at  least  the  greater  part  of  it — ^by  Gylippua. 

While  tbe  Syracusans  thus  began  to  despair  of  their  situation, 
the  prospects  of  the  Athenians  were  better  than  ever, 
prospects  of  promising  certain  and  not  very  distant  triumph.  The 
niuu!!^Di8-  ^^poi^^  circulating  through  the  neighbouring  cities  all 
po^tio^  represented  them  as  in  the  fall  tide  of  success,  so  that 
Sikeisand  many  Sikel  tribes,  hitherto  wavering,  came  in  to 
oi^^to  tender  their  alliance,  while  three  armed  pentekonters 
g-vour  also  arrived  from  the  Tyrrhenian  coast.    Moreover 

abundant  supplies  were  furnished  from  the  Italian 
Greeks  generally.  Nikias,  now  sole  commander  since  the  death 
of  Lamacbus,  had  even  the  glory  of  receiving  and  discussing  pro- 
posals from  Syracuse  for  capitulation — a  necessity  which  was 
openly  and  abundantly  canvassed  within  the  city  itself.     The 
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ill-snccees  of  Hermokratle  and  his  colleagues  had  canaed  them  to 

be  recently  displaced  from  their  functions  as  generals, — ^to  which 

Herakleid^  Eukl^  and   Tellias  were  appointed.     But  this 

change  did  not  inspire  the  Sjracusans  with  confidence  to  hazard 

a  fresh  battle,  while  the  temper  of  the  city,  during  such  period 

of  forced  inaction,  was  melancholy  in  the  extreme.     Though 

seyeral  propositions  for  surrender,  perhaps  unofficial,  yet  seemingly 

sineere,  were  made  to  Nikias,  nothing  definitive  could  be  agreed 

upon  as  to  the  terms.^    Had  the  Syracusan  government  been 

oligarchical,  the  present  distress  would  have  exhibited  a  large 

body  of  malcontents  upon  whom  he  could  have  worked  with 

•d'vantage ;  but  the  democratical  character  of  the  government 

maintained  union  at  home  in  this  tiying  emergency.' 

We  must  take  particular  note  of  these  propositions  in  order  to 

understand  the  conduct  of  Nikias  during  the  present        ^  ^^ 

cdtical  interval.    He  had  been  from  the  beginning  NiUaa— hia 

in  secret  correspondence  with  a  party  in  Syracuse,'  S^toEa^he 

who,  though  neither  numerous  nor  powerful  in  them-  ^tenor  of 

selves,  were  now  doubtless  both  more  active  and     ^^"*°*®* 

more  influential  than  ever  they  had  been  before.    From  them 

he  received  constant  and  not  unreasonable  assurances  that  the 

city  was  on  the  point  of  surrendering  and  could  not  possibly  hold 

out    And  as  the  tone  of  opinion  without^  as  well  as  within, 

conspired  to  raise  such  an  impression  in  his  mind,  so  he  suffered 

himself  to  be  betrayed  into  a  fatal  languor  and  security  as  to  the 

further  prosecution  of  the  besieging  operations.    The  injurious 

eoiuequences  of  the  death  of  Lamachus  now  became  ^    «^ 

.     *  •     1        ■»  «  Conflddnc© 

evident     From  the  time  of  the   departure   from  ofNUdas— 

Katana  down  to  the  battie  in  which  that  gallant  i^^*^^* 

officer  perished  (a  period  seemingly  of  about  three  ^^^1?.. 

months,  from  about  March  to  June,  414  B.a),  the  ^'P®'*"®***' 

operations  of  the  siege  had  been  conducted  with  great  vigour  as 

well  as  unremitting  perseverance ;   while  the  building  work, 

specially,  had  been  so  rapidly  executed  as  to  fill  the  Syiucusans 

witii  amazement    But  so  soon  as  Nikias  is  left  sole  commander, 

this  vigorous  march  disappears  and  is  exchanged  for  slackness 

and  apathy.    The  wall  across  the  low  ground  near  the  harbour 

1  Thnc  tL  lOS.    woiikk  ixdyro  wpit       >  Thacyd.  tIL  56. 
n  iniior  ut  vAcu*  tr»  ic«r4  r^v  ydXtv.  '  Thocyd.  vli.  49—80. 
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might  have  been  expected  to  proceed  more  rapidly,  because  the 
Athenian  position  generally  was  much  stronger,  the  chance  of 
opposition  from  the  Syracusans  was  much  lessened,  and  the  fleet 
had  been  brought  into  the  Great  Harbour  to  co-operate.  Yet,  in 
fact^  it  seems  to  have  proceeded  more  slowly :  Nikias  builds  it 
at  first  as  a  doable  wall,  though  it  would  have  been  practicable 
to  complete  the  whole  line  of  blockade  with  a  single  wall  before 
the  arrival  of  Qylippus,  and  afterwards,  if  necessary,  to  have 
doubled  it  either  wholly  or  partially ;  instead  of  employing  so 
much  time  in  completing  this  one  portion,  that  Gylippus  arrived 
before  it  was  finished,  scarcely  less  than  two  months  after  the 
death  of  Lamachus.  Both  the  besiegers  and  their  commander 
now  seem  to  consider  success  as  certain,  without  any  chance  of 
effective  inteiTuption  from  within,  still  less  from  without;  so 
that  they  may  take  their  time  over  the  work,  without  caring 
whether  the  ultimate  consummation  comes  a  month  sooner  or 
later. 

Though  such  was  the  present  temper  of  the  Athenian  troops, 
Nikias  could  doubtless  have  spurred  them  on  and  accelerated  the 
operations,  bad  he  himself  been  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
doing  so.  Hitherto,  we  have  seen  him  always  overrating  the 
gloomy  contingencies  of  the  future,  and  disposed  to  calculate 
as  if  the  worst  was  to  happen  which  possibly  could  happen.  But 
8  great  part  of  what  passes  for  caution  in  his  character  was,  in 
fact,  backwardness  and  inertia  of  temperament,  aggravated  by 
the  melancholy  addition  of  a  painful  internal  complaint  If  he 
wasted  in  indolence  the  first  six  months  after  his  arrival  in 
Sicily,  and  turned  to  inadequate  account  the  present  two  months 
of  triumphant  position  before  Syracuse,  both  these  mistakes 
arose  from  the  same  cause — from  reluctance  to  act  except  under 
the  pressure  and  stimulus  of  some  obvious  necessity.  Accord- 
ingly he  was  always  behindhand  with  events ;  but  when  necessity 
became  terrible,  so  as  to  subdue  the  energies  of  other  men,  then 
did  he  come  forward  and  display  unwonted  vigour,  as  we  shall 
see  in  the  following  chapter.  But  now,  relieved  from  all  urgency 
of  apparent  danger,  and  misled  by  the  delusive  hopes  held  out 
through  his  correspondence  in  the  town,  combined  with  the 
atmosphere  of  success  which  exhilarated  his  own  armament, 
Nikias  lancied  the  surrender  of  Syracuse  inevitable,  and  become, 
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for  one  brief  moment  preceding  his  calamitous  end,  not  merely 
sanguine,  but  even  careless  and  presumptuous  in  the  extreme. 
Nothing  short  of  this  presumption  could  have  let  in  his  destroy- 
ing enemy  Gylippus.^ 

That  officer — named  by  the  Lacedsemonians  commander  in 
Sicily,  at  the  winter  meeting  which  AlkibiadSs  had  Approach  of 
addressed  at  Sparta — had  employed  himself  in  getting  Sj^JJJ" 
together  forces  for  the  purpose  of  the  expedition,  of  relieving 
But  the  Lacedasmonians,  though  so  far  stimulated  by  Syrawwe. 
the  representations  of  the  Athenian  exile  as  to  promise  aid,  were 
not  forward  to  perform  the  promise.  Even  the  Corinthians, 
decidedly  the  most  hearty  of  all  in  behalf  of  Syracuse,  were  yet 
so  tardy  that,  in  the  month  of  June,  Gylippus  was  still  at  Leukas, 
with  bis  armament  not  quite  ready  to  saiL  To  embark  in  a 
squadron  for  Sicily  against  the  numerous  and  excellent  Athenian 
fleet  now  acting  there  was  a  service  not  tempting  to  any  one, 
and  demanding  both  personal  daring  and  devotion.  Moreover, 
every  vessel  from  Sicily  between  March  and  June,  414  B.a, 
brought  intelligence  of  progressive  success  on  the  part  of  Nikias 
and  Lamachus,  thus  rendering  the  prospects  of  Corinthian 
auxiliaries  still  more  discouraging. 

At  length,  in  the  month  of  June,  arrived  the  news  of  that 
defeat  of  the  Syracusans  wherein  Lamachus  was  slain,  progress  of 


and  of  its  important  consequences  in  forwarding  the  Gyiippu8,to 

r^x.      u     •  r\       4.  *!.  spite  of  dis- 

operations  of  the  besiegers.  Great  as  those  conse-  coiira«ing 
quences  were,  tliey  were  still  further  exaggerated  by  ™P°"«* 
report  It  was  confidently  affirmed,  by  messenger  after  mes- 
senger, that  the  wall  of  circumvallation  had  been  completed,  and 
that  Syracuse  was  now  invested  on  all  sides.'  Both  Gylippus 
and  the  Corinthians  were  so  far  misled  as  to  believe  this  to  be 
the  fact,  and  despaired,  in  consequence,  of  being  able  to  render 
any  effective  aid  against  the  Athenians  in  Sicily.  But  as  there 
still  remained  hopes  of  being  able  to  preserve  the  Greek  cities  in 
Italy,  Gylippus  thought  it  important  to  pass  over  thither  at  once 

1  Plntarch,  Nikias,  C.  18.  h  rvAimros,  t^i^  6e  'iToAioi'  Pov\6tievoi 

*  Thucyd.  vi  104.    »«  ovtoi?  at  oyye-  »re^i7roiTj<r*i,  &c     Compare  Plutarch, 

XfoA    i4>oiTmP    B^ivaX    koX  n-cl<rat^ciri  rh  Nlkias,  C.  18. 

ovrb  i^Mviriiipai.  *»$  ^17  navrtXSH  airo-  It  'will  be  seen   from   Thucydiddfl 

rtrtiX^^trfUifat   at  Svpcucovo-at  ci<rt,  rfj^  that  Gylippus  heanl  this  news  while 

fihf  ZuecA^t  ovK^t  ikn^a  ov5cp.tav  t^xev  he  Was  yut  at  Leukas. 
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with  hi8  own  little  squadron  of  four  sail — ^two  Lacedsemonians 
and  two  Corinthians  —  and  the  Corinthian  captain  Pyth^ 
leaving  the  Corinthian  main  squadron  to  follow  as  soon  as  it  was 
ready.  Intendiug  then  to  act  only  in  Italy,  Gylippus  did  not 
fear  falling  in  with  the  Athenian  fleet.  He  first  sailed  to 
Tarentum,  Mendly  and  warm  in  his  cause.  From  hence  he 
undertook  a  visit  to  Thurii,  where  his  father,  Eleandridas, 
exiled  from  Sparta,  had  formerly  resided  as  citizen.  After 
trying  to  profit  by  this  opening  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  the 
Thurians,  and  finding  nothing  but  refusal,  he  passed  on  farther 
southward,  untU  he  came  opposite  to  the  Terinaean  Gul^  near 
the  south-eastern  cape  of  Italy.  Here  a  violent  gust  of  wind  off 
the  land  overtook  him,  exposed  his  vessels  to  the  greatest  dangers, 
and  drove  him  out  to  sea,  until  at  length,  standing  in  a  northerly 
direction,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  shelter  again  at 
Tfiurentum.^  But  such  was  the  damage  which  his  ships  had 
sustained,  that  he  was  forced  to  remain  here  while  they  were 
hauled  ashore  and  refitted.^ 

So  untoward  a  delay  threatened  to  intercept  altogether  his 
farther  progress.  For  the  Thurians  had  sent  intimation  of  his 
visit,  as  well  as  of  the  number  of  his  vessels,  to  Nikias  at 


1  Thncyd.  tL  104.  opav  (TvAdnrpv) 
wafi4w\ti  771V  'IroAtoy  xol  apira<rtf«l$  vir 
aviyuoy  card  ihv  Teptvaiotf  xdAiroi',  &c 
cKflvet  ravrn  /meyaj,  icard  Bopeav  ecmficMf 
airo<btprran  «v  rb  ircAaycx,  toX  nd\iv  x*^' 
luurOtiv  ii  ra  fiaAi<rra  r^  Topai^ri  irpoa' 

Though  all  the  commentaAoTB  here 
construe  the  words  Kara  Bop4av  i<rniiait9 
as  if  they  agreed  with  o«  or  avc/itof ,  I 
cannot  bat  think  that  these  words 
really  agree  with  rvAiinrof .  Gylippus 
is  overtaken  by  this  violent  off-snore 
wind  while  he  is  sailing  southward 
along  the  eastern  shore  of  what  is  now 
called  Calabria  Ultra:  "setting  his 
ship  towards  the  north  or  staTuiing  to 
the  north  (to  use  the  English  nautical 
phraseX  he  is  carried  out  to  sea,  from 
whence,  after  great  difficulties,  he 
again  gets  into  Tarentum".  If 
Gylippiis  was  carried  out  to  sea  when 
in  tms  position,  and  trying  to  get  to 
Tarentum,  he  would  naturaUy  lay  his 
course  northward.  What  is  meant  by 
the  words  Kara  Bopiav  iartiKu^f  as 
applied  to  the  vind^  I  confess  I  do  not 
understand ;  nor  do  the  critics  throw 


much  light  upon  it.  Whenerer  a  point 
of  the  compass  is  mentioned  in  con- 
junction with  any  wind,  it  always 
seems  to  mean  the  point  from,  vJunct 
the  wind  blows.  jNow,  that  card 
Boptav  «(m}#cw9  means  "a  wind  which 
blows  steadily  from  the  north,"  as  the 
commentators  affirm,  I  cannot  believe 
without  better  authority  than  they 
produce.  Moreover,  Gylippus  could 
never  have  laid  his  course  for  Tarentum 
if  there  had  been  a  strong  wind  in  this 
direction :  while  such  a  wind  would 
have  forwarded  him  to  Lokri,  the  very 
place  whither  he  wanted  to  go.  The 
mention  of  the  Teriwgan  Gulf  ia 
certainly  embarrassing.  If  the  worda 
are  right  (which  perhaps  may  be 
doubted),  the  explanation  of  Dr. 
Arnold  in  his  note  seems  the  best 
which  can  be  offered.  Perfaapc, 
indeed— for,  though  improbable,  this  is 
not  wholly  imposnole—Thucydidtemay 
himself  hare  committed  a  geographical 
inadrertence  in  supposing  we  Tennnan 
Gulf  to  be  on  the  east  side  of  Calabria. 
See  Appendix  to  thia  Tolnme. 
*  Thttcyd.  tL  104. 
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Hmty  what  will  be  yet  more  vcUtutble  tha/n  an  army — a  Spartan  to 
take  the  mpremt  command".  It  was  in  fnlfilment  of  such  recom- 
mendation, the  wisdom  of  which  will  abundantly  appear,  that 
Gylippus  had  been  appointed.  And  had  he  even  reached 
Syracuse  alone  in  a  fishing-boat,  the  effect  of  his  presence, 
carrying  the  great  name  of  Sparta  with  full  assurance  of  Spartan 
intervention  to  come,  not  to  mention  his  great  personal  ability, 
would  have  sufficed  to  give  new  life  to  the  besieged.  Yet  Nikias 
— ^having,  through  a  lucky  accident,  timely  notice  of  his  approach, 
when  a  squadron  of  four  ships  would  have  prevented  his  reaching 
the  island — disdains  even  this  most  easy  precaution,  and  neglects 
him  as  a  freebooter  of  no  significance.  Such  neglect  too  is  the 
more  surprising,  since  the  well-known  Philo-Laconian  tendencies 
of  Nikias  would  have  led  us  to  expect  that  he  would  overvalue, 
rather  than  undervalue,  the  imposing  ascendency  of  the  Spaitan 
name. 

Qylippus,  on  arriving  at  Himera  as  commander  named  by 
-  J.  Sparta  and  announcing   himself   as    forerunner  of 

levies  an  Peloponnesian  reinforcements,  met  with  a  hearty 
^£rchM^  welcome.  The  Himeraeans  agreed  to  aid  him  with  a 
a^BB  Sicily  body  of  hoplites,  and  to  furnish  panoplies  for  the  sea- 
Himera  men  in  his  vessels.  On  sending  to  Selinus,  Qela,  and 
to  Syracuse.  ^^^^^  ^^  ^y^^  Sikel  tribes  in  the  interior,  he  received 
equally  favourable  assurances  ;  so  that  he  was  enabled  in  no  very 
long  time  to  get  together  a  respectable  force.  The  interest  of 
Athens  among  the  Sikels  had  been  recently  weakened  by  the 
death  of  one  of  her  most  active  partisans,  the  Sikel  prince 
ArchonidSs — a  circumstance  which  both  enabled  Gylippus  to 
obtain  more  of  their  aid,  and  facilitated  his  march  across  the 
« island.  He  was  enabled  to  undertake  this  inland  march  firom 
Himera  to  Syracuse,  at  the  head  of  700  hoplites  from  his  own 
vessels,  seamen  and  epibatse  taken  together — 1000  hoplites  and 
light  troops,  with  100  horse,  from  Himera — some  horse  and  light 
troops  from  Selinus  and  Qela— and  1000  Sikels.^  With  these 
forces,  some  of  whom  joined  him  on  the  march,  he  reached 
Enryftlus  and  the  heights  of  Epipolaj  above  Syracuse — assaulting 
and  capturing  the  Sikel  fort  of  letsB  in  his  way,  but  without 
experiencing  any  other  opposition. 

1  Thucyd.  vii.  1. 
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HiB  arriyal  was  all  but  too  late — and  might  have  been  actually 
too  late,  had  not  the  Corinthian  admiral  Qongylos 
got  to  Syracuse  a  little  before  him.    The  Corinthian  oorinthiMi 
fleet  of  twelve  triremes,  under  ErasinidSs — Shaving  J^J^'^ 
started  from  Leukas  later  than  Gylippus,  but  as  soon  Syraciud 
as  it  was  ready— was  now  on  its  way  to  Syracuse,  ^utoos— 
But  €k>ngylus  had  been  detained  at  Leukas  by  some  ^^J^P® 
accident,  so  that  he  did  not  depart  until  after  all  the  the  town 
rest    Yet  he  reached  Syracuse  the  soonest ;  probably  SJjJJj^? 
striking   a  straighter   course   across   the   sea,  and 
fiivour^  by  weather.     He   got   safely  into   the   harbour  of 
Syracuse,   escaping   the   Athenian    guardships,    whose   watch 
doubtless  partook  of  the  general  negligence  of  the  besieging 
operations.* 

The  arrival  of  Qongylus  at  that  moment  was  an  accident  of 
unspeakable  moment — and  was  in  fact  nothing  less  than  the 
salvation  of  the  city.  Among  all  the  causes  of  despair  in  the 
Syracusan  mind,  there  was  none  more  powerful  than  the  circum- 
stance that  they  had  not  as  yet  heard  of  any  relief  approaching, 
or  of  any  active  intervention  in  their  favour  from  Peloponnesus. 
Their  discouragement  increasing  from  day  to  day,  and  the  inter- 
change of  propositions  with  Nikias  becoming  more  frequent, 
matters  had  at  last  so  ripened  that  a  public  assembly  was  just 
about  to  be  held  to  sanction  a  definitive  capitulation.*  It  was  at 
this  critical  juncture  that  Qongylus  arrived,  apparently  a  little 
before  Gylippus  reached  Himera.  He  was  the  first  to  announce 
that  both  the  Corinthian  fleet  and  a  Spartan  commander  were 
now  actually  on  their  voyage,  and  might  be  expected  imme- 
diately— ^intelligence  which  filled  the  Syracusans  with  enthusiasm 
and  with  renewed  courage.  They  instantly  threw  aside  all  idea 
of  capitulation,  and  resolved  to  hold  out  to  the  last 

It  was  not  long  before  they  received  intimation  that  Gylippus 
had  reached  Himera  (which  €k)ngylus  at  his  arrival 
eould  not  know)  and  was  raising  an  army  to  march  wfth*^ 
across  for  their  relief.    After  the  interval  necessary  {J^'^^J^ 
for  his  preparations  and  for  his  march  (probably  not  Syracoae 
lees  than  between  a  fortnight  and  three  weeks),  they  ""^^pp***^ 
learnt  that  he  was  approaching  Syracuse  by  the  way  of  Eury&lus 
1  Tha^d.  tU.  »-7.       >  Tbnqrd.  tL  lOS ;  TiL  2 :  Plntarcb,  NUdas,  c  10. 
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and  Epipolsa.  He  was  presently  seen  coming,  having  ascended 
Epipolse  by  EuryMus ;  the  same  way  by  which  the  Athenians 
had  come  from  Katana  in  the  spring,  when  they  commenced  the 
siege.  As  he  descended  the  slope  of  Epipolse,  the  whole  Syracusan 
force  went  out  in  a  body  to  hail  his  arrival  and  accompany  him 
into  the  city.^ 
Few  incidents  throughout  the  whole  siege  of  Syracuse  appear 
so  unaccountable  as  the  fetct  that  the  proceedings  and 
aUebu^^  march  of  Qylippus,  from  his  landing  at  Himera  to 
NiUu.  ^®  moment  of  his  entering  the  town,  were  accom- 
plished without  the  smallest  resistance  on  the  part  of 
Nikias.  After  this  instant  the  besiegers  pass  from  incontestable 
superiority  in  the  field,  and  apparent  certainty  of  prospective 
capture  of  the  city,  to  a  state  of  inferiority,  not  only  excluding 
all  hope  of  capture,  but  even  sinking  step  by  step  into  absolute 
ruin.  Yet  Nikias  had  remained  with  his  eyes  shut  and  his 
hands  tied,  not*  making  the  least  effort  to  obstruct  so  fatal  a 
consummation.  After  having  despised  Gylippus  in  his  voyage 
along  the  coast  of  Italy  as  a  freebooter  with  four  ships,  he  now 
despises  him  not  less  at  the  head  of  an  army  marching  from 
Himera.  If  he  was  taken  unawares,  as  he  really  appears  to  have 
been,'  the  fault  was  altogether  his  own,  and  the  ignorance  such 
as  we  must  almost  call  voluntary.  For  the  approach  of  Gylippus 
must  have  been  well  known  to  him  beforehand.  He  must  have 
learnt  from  the  four  ships  which  he  sent  to  Rhegium,  that  Gylippus 
had  already  touched  thither  in  passing  through  the  strait  on  his 
way  to  Himera.  He  must  therefore  have  been  well  aware  that 
the  purpose  was  to  attempt  the  relief  of  Syracuse  by  an  army 
from  the  interior ;  and  liis  correspondence  among  the  Sikel 
tribes  must  have  placed  him  in  cognizance  of  the  equipment 
going  on  at  Himera.  Moreover,  when  we  recollect  that  Gylippus 
reached  that  place  without  either  troops  or  arms — ^that  he  had  to 
obtain  forces  not  merely  from  Himera,  but  also  from  Seliuus  and 
G^a,  as  well  as  to  sound  the  Sikel  towns,  not  all  of  them 
friendly  ; — lastly,  that  he  had  to  march  all  across  the  island, 
partly  through  hostile  territory — ^it  is  impossible  to  allow  less 
interval  than  a  fortnight,  or  three  weeks,  between  his  landing  at 

1  Thncyd.  Tii.  2.  ai^pi^ltat  roH  rt  rvklmrov  Kolrm^ 
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Himera  and  hk  arriyal  at  Epipolse.  Further,  Nikias  most  have 
leamt,  through  his  intelligence  in  the  interior  of  Syracase, 
the  important  revolution  which  had  taken  place  in  Syracusan 
opinion  through  the  arrival  of  €k>ngylus,  even  hefore  the  landing 
of  Qylippus  in  Sicily  was  known.  He  was  apprised,  from  that 
moment,  that  he  had  to  take  measures,  not  only  against  renewed 
ohstinate  hostility  withm  the  town,  but  against  a  fresh  invad- 
ing enemy  without  Lastly,  that  enemy  had  first  to  march  all 
across  Sidly,  during  which  march  he  might  have  been  embar- 
rassed and  perhaps  defeated,^  and  could  then  approach 
Syracuse  only  by  one  road-— over  the  high  ground  of  Eury&lus  in 
the  Athenian  rear,  through  passes  few  in  number,  easy  to  defend, 
by  which  Nikias  had  himself  first  appnxached,  and  through  which 
he  had  only  got  by  a  well-laid  plan  of  surprise.  Yet  Nikias  leaves 
these  passes  unoccupied  and  undefended ;  he  takes  not  a  single 
new  precaution ;  the  relieving  army  enters  Syracuse  as  it  were 
over  a  broad  and  free  plain. 

If  we  are  amazed  at  the  insolent  carelessness  with  which 
Nikias  disdained  the  commonest  precautions  for  repelling  the 
foreknown  approach,  by  sea,  of  an  enemy  formidable  even  single- 
handed,  what  are  we  to  say  of  that  unaccountable  blindness 
which  led  him  to  neglect  the  same  enemy  when  coming  at  the 
head  of  a  relieving  army,  and  to  omit  the  most  obvious  means  of 
defence  in  a  crisiB  upon  which  his  future  &te  turned  f  Homer 
would  have  designated  such  neglect  as  a  temporary  delirium 
inflicted  by  the  fearful  inspiration  of  Atd  :  the  historian  has  no 
such  explanatory  name  to  give,  and  can  only  note  it  as  a  sad 
and  suitable  prelude  to  the  calamities  too  nearly  at  hand. 

At  the  moment  when  the  fortunate  Spartan  auxiliary  was  thus 
allowed  to  march  quietly  into  Syracuse,  the  Athenian  ^. 
double  wall  of  drcumvallation  between  the  southern  and  aggns- 
cliff  of  EpipolsB  and  the  Great  Harbour,  eight  stadia  meLans  of 
long,  was  all  but  completed :  a  few  yards  only  of  the  gyUppo*. 
end  dose  to  the  harbour  were  wanting.    But  Gylip-  diateiy  on 
pus  cared  not  to  interrupt  its  completion.    He  aimed  *^'™«- 

1  Compare  an  inddent  inthoananing  tribea  to  ralae  oppoaition  to  the  mareh 

year,  Thucyd.  viL  82.    The  Athenlana,  of  a  corpa  ooming  from  the  interior  to 

at  a  moment  when  they  had  heoome  the  help  of  Syracoae.     Thia  anziliaiT 

mnch  weaker  than  they  wen  now,  had  corpa  waa  defeated  and  nearly  deatroyed 

inflneooe  enough   among   the    Sikel  in  ua  march. 
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at  higher  objects,  and  be  knew  (wlmt  Nikias  unhappily  never  felt 
and  never  lived  to  learn)  the  immense  advantage  of  turning  to 
active  account  that  first  impression  and  full  tide  of  confidence 
which  his  arrival  had  just  infused  into  the  Syracusans.  Hardly 
had  he  accomplished  his  junction  with  them,  when  he  mar- 
shalled the  united  force  in  order  of  battle,  and  marched  up  to 
the  lines  of  the  Athenians.  Amazed  as  they  were,  and  struck 
dumb  by  his  unexpected  arrival,  they  too  formed  in  battle  order, 
and  awaited  his  approach.  His  first  proceeding  marked  how 
much  the  odds  of  the  game  were  changed.  He  sent  a  herald  to 
tender  to  them  a  five  days'  armistice,  on  condition  that  they 
should  collect  their  effects  and  withdraw  from  the  island. 
Nikias  disdained  to  return  any  reply  to  this  insulting  proposal ; 
but  his  conduct  showed  how  much  ht  felt^  as  well  as  Qylippus, 
that  the  tide  was  now  turned.  For  when  the  Spartan  com- 
mander, perceiving  now  for  the  first  time  the  disorderly  trim  of 
his  Syracusan  hoplites,  thought  fit  to  retreat  into  more  open 
ground  further  removed  from  the  walls,  probably  in  order  that 
he  might  have  a  better  field  for  his  cavalry,  Nikias  declined  to 
follow  him,  and  remained  in  position  close  to  his  own  fortifica- 
tions.^  This  was  tantamount  to  a  confession  of  inferiority  in  the 
field.  It  was  a  virtual  abandonment  of  the  capture  of  Syracuse 
— a  tacit  admission  that  the  Athenians  could  hope  for  nothing 
better  in  the  end  than  the  humiliating  offer  which  the  herald 
had  just  made  to  them.  So  it  seems  to  have  been  felt  by  both 
parties  :  for  from  this  time  forward  the  Syracusans  become  and 
continue  aggressors,  the  Athenians  remaining  always  on  the 
defensive,  except  for  one  brief  instant  after  the  arrival  of  Demos- 
thenes. 

After  drawing  off  his  troops  and  keeping  them  encamped  for 
Gylimius  that  night  on  the  Temenite  cliff  (seemingly  within 
anS^^p?  the  added  fortified  enclosure  of  Syracuse),  Gylippus 
tares  the  brought  them  out  again  the  next  morning,  and  mar- 
fort  of  shalled  tliem  in  front  of  the  Athenian  lines,  as  if 
Labdaium.  ^^^^^  ^  attack.  But  while  the  attention  of  the 
Athenians  was  thus  engaged,  he  sent  a  detachment  to  surprise 
the  fort  of  Labdaium,  which  was  not  within  view  of  their  lines. 
The  enterprise  was  completely  successful.  The  fort  was  taken,. 
J  Thucyd.  tU.  3. 
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and  the  garrison  pat  to  the  sword  ;  while  the  Syracnsans  gained 
another  unexpected  advantage  during  the  day,  by  the  capture  of 
one  of  the  A^enian  triremes  which  was  watching  their  harbour. 
Qylippus  pursued  his  successes  actively,  by  immediately  begin- 
ning the  construction  of  a  fresh  counter- wall,  from  the  He  begins 
outer  city-wall  in  a  north-westerly  direction  aslant  ^^Jwi  of 
up  the  slope  of  EpipolaB ;  so  as  to  traverse  the  in-  ^  third 
tended  line  of  the  Athenian  circumvallation,  on  the  wall,  on  the 
north  side  of  their  Circle,  and  render  blockade  im-  Jf^Jt^  ^the- 
possible.^  He  availed  himself,  for  this  purpose,  of  niuiCiide. 
stones  laid  by  the  Athenians  for  tiheir  own  circumvallation,  at 
the  same  time  alarming  them  by  threatening  attack  upon  their 
lower  wall  (between  the  southern  cliff  of  Epipolse  and  Uie  Qreat 
Harbour),  which  was  now  just  finished,  so  as  to  leave  their 
troops  disposable  for  action  on  the  higher  ground.  Against  one 
part  of  the  wall,  which  seemed  weaker  than  the  rest,  he  attempted 
a  nocturnal  surprise ;  but  finding  the  Athenians  in  vigilant  guard 
without^  he  was  forced  to  retire.  This  part  of  the  wall  was  now 
heightened,  and  the  Athenians  took  charge  of  it  themselves,  dis- 
tributing their  allies  along  the  remainder.' 

These  attacks,  however,  appear  to  have  been  chiefly  intended 
as  diversions,  m  order  to  hinder  the  enemy  from  Nikias 
obstructing  the  completion  of  the  counter- walL  Now  ^^^^eni. 
was  the  time  for  Nikias  to  adopt  vigorous  aggressive  myriom. 
measures  both  against  this  wall  and  against  the  Syracusans  in 
the  field — unless  he  chose  to  relinquish  all  hope  of  ever  being 
able  to  beleaguer  Syracuse.  And  indeed  he  seems  actually  to 
have  relinquished  such  hope,  even  thus  early  after  he  had  seemed 
certain  master  of  the  city.  For  he  now  undertook  a  measure 
altogether  new ;  highly  important  in  itself^  but  indicating  an 
altered  scheme  of  policy.  He  resolved  to  lortify  Cape  Plem- 
myrium — the  rocky  promontory  which  forms  one  extremity  of 
the  narrow  entrance  of  the  Qreat  Harbour,  immediately  south  of 
the  point  of  Ortygia — and  to  make  it  a  secure  main  station  for 
the  fleet  and  stores.  The  fleet  had  been  hitherto  stationed  in  close 
neighbourhood  of  the  land  force,  in  a  fortified  position  at  the  ex- 

iThaejd.    TfL    4.     The   probable   marked  by  the  letters  S,  T,  U. 
direction    of    this    third    Syracnsan        arhurvil  vlf  4. 
ooanterwaU  wUl  be  seen  in  Plan  IL  Thucyd.  tu.  4. 
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tremity  of  the  double  blockading  wall  between  the  southern  diff 
of  £pipol»  and  the  Great  Harbour.  From  such  a  station  in  the 
interior  of  the  harbour,  it  was  difficult  fur  the  Athenian  triremes 
to  perform  the  duties  incumbent  on  them — of  watching  the  two 
ports  of  Syracuse  (one  on  each  side  of  the  isthmus  which  joins 
Ortygia  to  the  mainland),  so  as  to  prevent  any  exit  of  ships  from 
within  or  ingress  of  ships  from  without — and  of  ensuring  the 
unobstructed  admission  by  sea  of  supplies  for  their  own  army. 
For  both  these  purposes,  the  station  of  Plemmyrium  was  for  more 
convenient ;  and  Nikias  now  saw  that  henceforward  his  opera- 
tions would  be  for  the  most  part  maritime.  Without  confessing 
it  openly,  he  thus  practically  acknowledged  that  the  superiority 
of  land  force  had  passed  to  the  side  of  his  opponents,  and  that  a 
successful  prosecution  of  the  blockade  had  become  impossible.^ 

Three  forts,  one  of  considerable  size  and  two  subsidiary,  were 
erected  on  the  seaboard  of  Cape  Plenmiyrium,  which  became  the 
station  for  triremes  as  well  as  for  ships  of  burthen.  Though  the 
inconveni-  situation  was  found  convenient  for  all  naval  opera- 
Hem-^'  tions,  it  entailed  also  serious  disadvantages,  being 
niSniam  as  destitute  of  any  spring  of  water,  such  as  the  memor- 
^tion-^^  tthle  fountain  of  Arethusa  on  the  opposite  island  of 
^l^h^  ra-  Ortygia.  So  that  for  supplies  of  water,  and  of  wood 
sues  to  the  also,  the  crews  of  the  ships  had  to  range  a  consider- 
naTtJ  <^^1®  distance,  exposed  to  surprise  from  the  numerous 

strength.  Syracusan  cavalry  placed  in  garrison  at  the  temple  of 
Zeus  Olympius.  Day  after  day  losses  were  sustained  in  this 
manner,  besides  the  increased  facilities  given  for  desertion,  which 
soon  &tally  diminished  the  efficiency  of  each  ship's  crew.  As 
the  Athenian  hopes  of  success  now  declined,  both  the  slaves  and 
the  numerous  foreigners  who  served  in  their  navy  became  dis- 
posed to  steal  away.  And  though  the  ships  of  war,  down  to  this 
time,  had  been  scarcely  at  all  engaged  in  actual  warfare,  yet  they 
had  been  for  many  months  continually  at  sea  and  on  t^e  watch, 
without  any  opportunity  of  hauling  ashore  to  refit  Hence  the 
naval  force,  now  about  to  be  called  into  action  as  the  chief  hope 
of  the  Athenians,  was  found  lamentably  degenerated  from  that 
ostentatious  perfection  in  which  it  had  set  sail  fifteen  months 
before  from  the  harbour  of  Peirseus. 

1  Thucyd.  rii.  4. 
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The  erection  of  the  new  forts  at  Plenunyrium,  while,  by  with- 
drawing the  Athenian  forces,  it  left  Gylippos  unop-  Opemtlons 
posed  in  the  proeecntion  of  his  counter-wall,  at  the  ^^i^SSd 
same  time  emboldened  him  by  the  manifest  decline  — hitdefeat. 
of  hope  which  it  implied.  Day  after  day  he  brought  out  his 
Syracnsans  in  battle-array,  planting  them  near  the  Athenian 
lines ;  bat  the  Athenians  showed  no  disposition  to  attack.  At 
length  he  took  advantage  of  what  he  thought  a  &voarable  oppor- 
tunity to  make  the  attack  himself;  but  the  ground  was  so 
hemmed  in  by  Tarious  waUs — the  Athenian  fortified  lines  on  one 
side,  the  Syracusan  front  or  Temenitic  fortification  on  another, 
and  the  oounter-waU  now  in  course  of  construction  on  a  third — 
that  his  cavalry  and  darters  had  no  space  to  act  Accordingly, 
the  Syracusan  hoplites,  having  to  fight  without  these  auxiliaries, 
were  beaten  and  driven  back  with  loss,  the  Corinthian  Ctongylus 
being  among  the  slain.^  On  the  next  day,  Qylippus  had  the 
prudence  to  take  the  blame  of  this  defeat  upon  himself.  It  was 
a  consequence  of  his  own  mistake  (he  publicly  confessed)  in 
having  made  choice  of  a  confined  space  wherein  neither  cavalry 
nor  darters  could  avail  He  would  presently  give  them  another 
opportunity,  in  a  fairer  field,  and  he  exhorted  them  to  show  their 
inbred  superiority  as  Dorians  and  Peloponnesians,  by  chasing 
these  lonians  with  their  rabble  of  islanders  out  of  Sicily.  Ac- 
cordingly, after  no  long  time,  he  again  brought  them  up  in  order 
of  battle;  taking  care,  however,  to  keep  in  the  open  space, 
beyond  tne  extremity  of  the  walls  and  fortifications. 

On  this  occasion,  Nikias  did  not  decline  the  combat,  but 
marched  out  into  the  open  space  to  meet  him.    He        a^m^^ 
probably  felt  encouraged  by  the  result  of  the  recent  Tictoiv— 
action ;  but  there  was  a  further  and  more  pressing  ^;^^ 
motive.    The  counter- wall  of  intersection,  which  the  !5{kj?1k^ 
Syracnsans  were  constructing,  was  on  the  point  of  lines.  Th« 
cutting  the  Athenian  line  of  circumvallation — so  that  oo^^er^ 
it  was  essential  for  Nikias  to  attack  without  delay,   "^J^L 
unless  he  formally  abnegated  all  further  hope  of  sue-  so  far  as  to 
ceesful  si^.    Nor  could  the  army  endure,  in  spite  of  ^^^f^ 
altered  fortune,  irrevocably  to  shut  themselves  out  ^Jl£^|^ 
from  such  hope,  without  one  struggle  more.    Both 
1  Thucyd.  TiL  6 ;  Plntarch,  NiUas,  c  19. 
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armies  were  therefore  ranged  in  battle  order  on  the  open  space 
beyond  the  walls,  higher  up  the  slope  of  Epipolas ;  Gylippus 
placing  his  cavalry  and  darters  to  the  right  of  his  line,  on  the 
highest  and  most  open  ground.  In  the  midst  of  the  action 
between  the  hoplites  on  both  sides,  these  troops  on  the  right 
charged  the  left  flank  of  the  Athenians  with  such  vigour  that 
they  completely  broke  it  The  whole  Athenian  army  underwent 
a  tiiorough  defeat,  and  only  found  shelter  within  its  fortified 
lines.  And  in  the  course  of  the  very  next  night,  the  Syracusan 
counter-wall  was  pushed  so  far  as  to  traverse  and  get  beyond  the 
projected  line  of  Athenian  blockade,  reaching  presently  as  far  as 
the  edge  of  the  northern  cliff ;  so  that  Syracuse  was  now  safe, 
unless  the  enemy  should  not  only  recover  their  sui)eriority  in  the 
field,  but  also  become  strong  enough  to  storm  and  carry  the  new- 
built  waU.^ 

Further  defence  was  also  obtained  by  the  safe  arrival  of  the 
Corinthian,  Ambrakiotic,  and  Leukadian  fleet  of  twelve  triremes 
under  ErasinidSs,  which  Nikias  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  in- 
tercept He  had  sent  twenty  sail  to  the  southern  coast  of  Italy ; 
but  the  new-comers  were  fortunate  enough  to  escape  them. 

Erasmidds  and  his  division  lent  their  hands  to  the  execution 
Farther  de-  of  a  work  which  completed  the  scheme  of  defence  for 
JidedTby"^  the  city.  Gylippus  took  the  precaution  of  construct- 
Oyiippiu.  ing  a  fort  or  redoubt  on  the  high  gruimd  of  Epipolsd, 
ugher  part  SO  as  to  command  the  approach  to  Syracuse  from  the 
irtth**^^  high  ground  of  Euryftlus  ;  a  step  which  Hermokratte 
dty  wall.  had  not  thought  of  until  too  late,  and  which  Nikias 
had  never  thought  of  at  all,  during  his  period  of  triumph 
and  mastery.  He  erected  a  new  fort'  on  a  suitable  point  of 
the  high  ground,  backed  by  three  fortified  positions  or  encamp- 
ments at  proper  distances  in  the  rear  of  it,  intended  for  bodies  of 
troops  to  support  the  advanced  post  in  case  it  was  attacked.  A 
continuous  wall  was  then  carried  from  this  advanced  post  down 
the  slope  of  Epipolse,  so  as  to  reach  and  join  the  counter-wall 
recently  constructed ;  whereby  this  counter-wall,  already  tra- 
versing and  cuttmg  the  Athenian  line  of  circumvallation,  became 
in  fact  prolonged  up  the  whole  slope  of  Epipola^  and  barred  all 

I  Thacyd.  vii.  5»  6.  Plan  11.  by  the  letter  V.    The  three  for- 

s  This  new  upper  fort  is  marked  on    titled  eucauipiuentH  are  marked  XX>L 
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direct  access  firom  the  Athenians  in  their  existing  lines  up  to  the 
summit  of  that  eminence,  as  well  as  np  to  the  northern  cliff.  The 
Syracnsans  had  now  one  continnoos  and  uninterrupted  line  of 
defence— a  long  single  wall,  resting  at  one  extremity  on  the  new- 
huHt  fort  upon  the  high  groimd  of  Epipolse,  at  the  other  ex- 
tremity upon  the  city-walL  This  wall  was  only  single ;  hut  it 
was  defended  along  its  whole  length  hy  the  permanent  detach- 
ments occupying  the  three  several  fortified  positions  or  encamp- 
ments just  mentioned.  One  of  these  positions  was  occupied  hy 
native  Syracusans,  a  second  hy  Sicilian  Qreeks^  a  third  hy 
other  allies.  Such  was  the  improved  and  systematic  scheme  of 
defence  which  the  genius  of  Qylippus  first  projected,  and  which 
he  brought  to  execution  at  the  present  moment :  ^  a  scheme,  the 
fiill  value  of  which  will  be  appreciated  when  we  come  to  describe 
the  proceedings  of  the  second  Athenian  armament  under  De- 
moethen^ 

Not  content  with  having  placed  the  Syracusans  out  of  the 
reach  of  danger,  Gylippus  took  advantage  of  their  oonfldenoe 
renewed  confidence  to  infuse  into  them  projects  of  ^il^"PP*" 
retaliation  against  the  enemy  who  had  brought  them  STracimni 
so  near  to  ruin.    They  began  to  equip  their  ships  in  ^JiffSJ^ 
the  harbour,  and  to  put  their  seamen  under  training,  ^g^°*^^ 
in  hopes  of  qualifying  themselves  to  contend  with  the  even  on  the 
Athenians  even  on  their  own  element;  while  Gylippus  ■**• 
himsdf  quitted  the  city  to  visit  the  various  cities  of  the  island, 
and  to  get  together  ^ther  reinforcements,  naval  as  well  as 
military.    And  as  it  was  foreseen  that  Nikias  on  his  part  would 
probably  demand  aid  from  Athens,  envoys,  Syracusans  as  well 
as  Corinthian,  were  despatched  to  Peloponn^us,  to  urge  the 
necessity  of  forwarding  additional  troops — even  in  merchant- 

^  1  Thncyd.  Tli.  7.  ^Ltrii  Ik  nvn,  ai  n 
TSt¥  KopivOltav  in|«v  koI  'AfiwjpaKiMTAv 
K«t  AtvKoiUmv  iir4w\gwair  al  vin{A,oiiro4 
iMtKa    (^px*     '<     airmv     'EpoviriSrit 

Ik^XP*  ^*^  iytattviov  rcixovv. 
The  new  wall  of  jtinction  thtu  con- 
structed is  marked  on  Plan  IL  by  the 
letters  V.  W,  T. 

Tbese  words  of  Thncydidte  are  rerj 
otMcnre,  and  have  been  explained  by 
different  commentators  in  different 
ways.    The  explanation  which  I  here 


give  does  not  (so  far  as  I  know)  coincide 
with  any  of  them;  yet  I  venture  to 
think  that  it  is  tht*  most  plausible^  and 
the  only  one  satisfactory.  Compare 
the  Memoir  of  Dr.  Arnold  on  his  Map 
of  Syracuse  (Am.  Thac  toL  iil.  p.  278), 
and  the  notes  of  Poppo  and  QoUer. 
Dr.  Arnold  is  indeed  so  Utile  satistled 
with  any  explanation  which  had  sug- 
gested itself  to  him,  that  he  thinks  some 
words  must  have  dropped  out.  The 
reader  will  And  a  defence  of  my  views 
in  the  Appendix  annexed  to  the  Plan  of 
Syracnse  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 
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vessels,  if  no  triremes  could  be  spared  to  convey  them.^  ShotQd 
no  reinforcements  reach  the  Athenian  camp,  the  SyracosanB  well 
knew  that  its  efficiency  most  diminish  by  every  month's  delay, 
while,  their  own  strength,  in  spite  of  heavy  cost  and  effort,  was 
growing  with  their  increased  prospects  of  success. 

If  such  double  conviction  was  present  to  sustain  the  ardour  of 
Discoange-  *^®  Syracusans,  it  was  not  less  painfully  felt  amidst 
mentof  the  Athenian  camp,  now  blocked  up  like  a  besi^ed 
Nikias  and       .  j       .      •  *  s.  *.  ^i.  i. 

the  Athe-      City,  and  enjoymg  no  free  movement  except  through 

"**"*^  their  ships  and  their  command  of  the  sea.    Nikias 

saw  that  if  Qylippus  should  return  with  any  considerable  addi- 
tional force,  even  the  attack  upon  him  by  land  would  become  too 
powerful  to  resist — ^besides  the  increasing  disorganization  of  his 
fleet  He  became  convinced  that  to  remain  as  they  were  was 
absolute  ruin.  As  all  possibility  of  prosecuting  the  siege  of 
Syracuse  successfully  was  now  at  an  end,  a  sound  judgment 
would  have  dictated  that  his  position  in  the  harbour  had  become 
useless  as  well  as  dangerous,  and  that  the  sooner  it  was  evacuated 
the  better.  Probably  Demosthen^  would  have  acted  thus,  under 
similar  circumstances ;  but  such  foresight  and  resolution  were 
not  in  the  character  of  Nikias — who  was  afraid,  moreover,  of  the 
blame  which  it  would  bring  down  upon  him  at  home,  if  not  from 
his  own  army.  Not  venturing  to  quit  his  position  without  orders 
from  Athens,  he  determined  to  send  home  thither  an  undisguised 
account  of  his  critical  position,  and  to  solicit  either  reinforce- 
ments or  instructions  to  return. 

It  was  now  indeed  the  end  of  September  (B.a  414^  so  that  he 
Nikias  could  not  hope  even  for  an  answer  before  midwinter, 

■ends  home  nor  for  reinforcements  (if  such  were  to  be  sent)  until 
toA^Ans,  the  ftuwiing  spring  was  far  advanced.  Nevertheless, 
T^oroi^  he  determined  to  encounter  this  risk,  and  to  trust  to 
menta  vigilant  precautions  for  safety  during  the  interval — 

precautions  which,  as  the  result  will  show,  were  within  a  hair's 
breadth  of  proving  insufficient  But  as  it  was  of  the  last  import- 
ance to  him  to  make  his  countrymen  at  home  fully  sensible  of  the 
grave  danger  of  his  position,  he  resolved  to  transmit  a  written 
despatch  ;  not  trusting  to  the  oral  statement  of  a  messenger,  who 
might  be  wanting  either  in  courage,  in  presence  of  mind,  or  in 
1  Thnoyd.  tIL  7. 
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competent  expression^  to  impress  the  full  and  sad  truth  upon  a 
reluctant  audience.^  Accordingly  he  sent  home  a  despatch, 
which  seems  to  have  reached  Athens  about  the  end  of  November, 
and  was  read  formally  in  the  public  assembly  by  the  secretary  of 
the  city.  Preserved  by  Thucydidte  verbatim,  it  stands  as  one  of 
the  most  interesting  remnants  of  antiquity,  and  well  deserves  a 
literal  translation. 

^  Our  previous  proceedings  have  been  already  made  known  to 
you,  Athenians,  in  many  other  despatches  ;'  but  the  Despatch  of 
present  crisis  is  such  as  to  require  your  deliberation  Nikiiuito 
more  than  ever,  when  you  shall  have  heard  the  situa-  Athenian 
tion  in  which  we  stand.  After  we  had  overcome  in  P®<*P'*- 
numy  engagements  the  Syracusans,  against  whom  we  were  sent, 
and  had  built  the  fortified  lines  which  we  now  occupy,  there 
came  upon  us  the  Lacedemonian  Qylippus,  with  an  army  partly 
Peloponnesian,  partly  Sicilian.  Him  too  we  defeated,  in  the  first 
action ;  but  in  a  second  we  were  overwhelmed  by  a  crowd  of 
cavalry  and  darters,  and  forced  to  retire  within  our  lines.  And 
thus  the  superior  number  of  enemies  has  compelled  us  to  suspend 
our  circumvallation,  and  remain  inactive ;  indeed  we  cannot 
employ  in  the  field  even  the  full  force  which  we  possess,  since  a 
portion  of  our  hoplites  are  necessarily  required  for  the  protection 
of  our  walls.  Meanwhile  the  enemy  have  carried  out  a  single 
intersecting  counter- wall  beyond  our  line  of  circumvallation,  so 
that  we  can  no  longer  continue  the  latter  to  completion,  unless 
we  had  force  enough  to  attack  and  storm  their  counter-walL 
And  things  have  come  to  such  a  pass,  that  we,  who  profess  to 
besiege  others,  are  ourselves  rather  the  party  besieged— by  land 

I  Thncyd.  tU.  8.  p.  418).  At  the  same  time,  I  think 
'Thacyd.  riL  9.  hf  oAAatf  voK\a.U  them  reooncileable  with  the  sapposi- 
cTcirroAais.  The  word  dnpcUchu,  which  tion  that  Nikias  may  previously  bave 
I  nse  to  translate  cirtoroAatf.  is  not  sent  written  despatches,  though 
inapplicable  to  oral  as  well  as  to  much  shorter  than  the  present- 
written  messages,  and  thus  retains  the  leaving  details  and  particulars  to  be 
ambiguity  involved  in  the  original;  supplied  by  the  officer  who  carried 
for  «n9ToAa4«,  though  usually  Imply-  them. 

ing,  does  not  neoeasaiily  imply,  wrUtm        Mr.  Mitford  states  the  direct  reverse 

eommunications.  of  that  which  Dr.  Thirl  wall  understands 

The  words  of  Thucydidte  (vii  8)  map  — *'  Nicias  had  used  the  precaution  of 

certainly  be  construed  to  imply  that  frequently  sending  despatches  in  writ* 

Nikias  had  never   on  any   previous  ing,  with  an  exact  account  of  every 

occasion  sent  a  written  communication  transaction  **  (ch.  xrilL  sect  v.  vol.  iv. 

to  Athens ;  and  so  Dr.  Thirlwall  under*  p.  100). 

stands    them,    though    not    without        Certainly  the  statemeol  of  Thocy* 

hesitation  (Hist.  Or.  ch.  xxvL  toL  ilL  didte  does  not  imply  this. 
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at  least,  since  the  cavalry  leave  U8  scarce  any  liberty  of  motion. 
Further,  the  enemy  have  sent  envoys  to  Peloponnesus  to  obtain 
reinforcements,  while  Gylippus  in  person  is  going  round  the 
Sicilian  cities  ;  trying  to  stir  up  to  action  such  of  them  as  are 
now  neutral,  and  to  get,  from  the  rest,  additional  naval  and 
military  supplies.  For  it  is  their  determination  (as  I  under- 
stand) not  merely  to  assail  our  lines  on  shore  with  their  land 
force,  but  also  to  attack  us  by  sea  with  their  ships. 

"  Be  not  shocked  when  I  teU  you  that  they  intend  to  become 
aggressors  even  at  sea.  They  know  well  that  our  fleet  was  at 
first  in  high  condition,  with  dry  ships ^  and  excellent  crews  ;  but 
now  the  ships  have  rotted,  from  remaining  too  long  at  sea,  and 
the  crews  are  ruined.  Nor  have  we  the  means  of  hauling  our 
ships  ashore  to  refit ;  since  the  enemy's  fleets  equal  or  superior  in 
numbers,  always  appears  on  the  point  of  attacking  us.  We  see 
them  in  constant  practice,  and  they  can  choose  their  own  moment 
for  attack.  Moreover,  they  can  keep  their  ships  high  and  dry 
more  than  we  can ;  for  they  are  not  engaged  in  maintaining  watch 
upon  others ;  while  to  us,  who  are  obliged  to  retain  all  our  fleet 
on  guard,  nothing  less  than  prodigious  superiority  of  number 
could  ensure  tlie  like  fSeu^ility.  And  were  we  to  relax  ever  so  little 
in  our  vigilance,  we  should  no  longer  be  sure  of  our  supplies, 
which  we  bring  in  even  now  with  difficulty  dose  under  their 
walls. 

**  Our  crews,  too,  have  been  and  are  still  wasting  away,  from 
various  causes.  Among  the  seamen  who  are  our  own  citizens, 
many,  in  going  to  a  distance  for  wood,  for  water,  or  for  pillage, 
are  cut  off  by  the  Syracusan  cavalry.  Such  of  them  as  are  slaves 
desert,  now  that  our  superiority  is  gone  and  that  we  have  come 
to  equal  chances  with  our  enemy ;  while  the  foreigners  whom  we 
pressed  into  our  service  make  off  straight  to  some  of  the  neigh- 
bouring cities.  And  those  who  came,  tempted  by  high  pay, 
under  the  idea  of  enriching  themselves  by  traffic  rather  than  of 
fighting,  now  that  they  find  the  enemy  in  full  competence  to 
cope  with  us  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land,  either  go  over  to  him  as 
professed  deserters,  or  get  away  as  they  can  amidst  the  wide  area 

1  It   seemft   that    in    Greek   ship-    bendinx   it   into    the   proper   shape 
building  moist  and  unseasoned  wood    (Theophrastns,  Hist.  Plaiiit.  ▼.  7,  4). 
wu  preferred,  from  the  facility  of 
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of  Sicily.^  Nay,  there  are  eren  some  who,  while  tra£Bcking  here 
on  tiieir  own  account^  bribe  the  trierarchs  to  accept  Hykkarian 
slaves  as  substitutes,  and  thus  destroy  the  strict  discipline  of  our 
marine.  And  you  know  as  well  as  I  that  no  crew  ever  con- 
tinues long  in  perfect  condition,  and  that  the  first  class  of  seamen, 
who  set  the  ship  in  motion  and  maintain  the  uniformity  of  the 
oar-stroke,  is  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  whole  number. 

"  Among  all  these  embarrassments,  the  worst  of  all  is  that  I 
as  general  can  neither  prevent  the  mischief,  from  the  difficulty  of 
your  tempers  to  govern,  nor  can  I  provide  supplementary 
recruits  elsewhere,  as  the  enemy  can  easily  do  from  many  places 
open  to  him.    We  have  nothing  but  the  original  stock  which  we 


1  Thnqrd.  yiL  18.  koLoI  ^tvoi  ot  fUr 
iLPayKaaroi  ivfiavrt^t  fvBin  kkt^  ri/i 
vtfActf  oiroxAfpovvxy,  04  Ik  varb  ^acvoAov 
^<rtfov  rh  wpinov  iinp04vT€t,  kou  oiotitvoi 
XpitfMKTi«4<r^ai  itaXkovfj  lUixeia^tUi  4irctii) 
rapa  yymiaiv  vaTiTXic6v  re  Hi  kcu  roAAa 
dvb  TMr  mXtfiUtv  ay9*<rrura  opHnriv,  ol 
ftiy  iw*  avTO^pAta«^«-po^dla-ct 
«vtfp;((OyTat,  <H  ii  in  cxaoTot  Irivaif- 
roi*  voAAi^  3*  ii  StxcAio. 

All  the  commentators  bestow  long 
notes  in  explanation  of  tiiis  phrase 
rr*  AVTO^oAioc  a-po^a(re4  air^pxo»'Ta4 ; 
hot  I  cannot  think  that  any  of  them 
are  successfol.  There  are  even  some 
who  despair  of  snccess  so  mnch  as  to 
wish  to  change  avrof&oAiac  by  con- 
iecture :  see  the  citations  in  Poppo's 
loiLE  note. 

But  surely  the  literal  sense  of  the 
words  is  here  both  defensible  and 
instmctive— "Some  of  them  depart 
under  pretence  (or  profession)  of  being 
deserters  to  the  enemv".  All  the 
commentators  re^t  this  meaning, 
because  they  say  it  is  absurd  to  talk 
of  a  man's  announcing  beforehand  that 
he  intends  to  desert  to  the  enemy,  and 
friving  that  as  an  excuse  for  quitting 
the  camp.  Such  is  not  (in  my  judg- 
ment) the  meaning  of  the  word  irpo4>d<Tti 
here.  It  does  not  denote  what  a  man 
said  b^ort  he  quitted  the  Athenian 
camp  (he  would  of  course  say  nothing 
ut  his  intention  to  any  one),  but  the 
colour  which  he  would  put  upon  his 
conduct  (tfter  he  got  vfitkin  the  Syra- 
cusan  lines.  He  would  present  himself 
to  them  as  a  deserter  to  their  cause : 
he  would  profess  anxiety  to  take  part 
in  the  defence :  he  would  pretend  to 
be  tired  of  Uie  oppressive  Athenian 
dominion— for  it  is  to  be  recollected, 


that  all  or  most  of  these  deserters  were 
men  belonsd[ng  to  the  subject-allies  of 
Athens.  Those  who  pa^ed  over  to 
the  Syracusan  lines  would  naturally 
recommend  themselves  by  making 
profession  of  such  dispositions,  even 
though  thev  did  not  really  feel  any 
such :  for  their  real  reason  was  that 
the  Athenian  service  had  now  become 
irksome,  unprofitable,  and  dangerous — 
while  tne  easiest  manner  of  getting 
away  from  it  was  to  pass  over  as  a 
deserter  to  Syracuse. 

Nikias  distinguishes  these  men  from 
others,  *'  who  got  away,  as  they  could 
find  opportunity,  to  some  part  or  other 
of  Sicily".  These  latter  also  would  of 
course  keep  their  intention  of  departtog 
secret,  until  they  got  mfe  away  into 
some  Sicilian  town;  but  when  once 
there,  they  would  make  no  profession 
of  any  feeling  which  they  did  not 
entertain.  If  they  said  anything,  they 
would  tell  the  plain  truth,  that  they 
were  making  their  escape  from  a 
position  which  now  gave  them  more 
trouble  than  profit. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  words 
iw'  avrofioklas  wpo*f>diyti  will  bear  this 
sense  perfectly  well,  and  that  it  is  the 
real  meaning  of  Nikias. 

Even  before  the  Peloponnesian  war 
was  begun,  the  Corinthian  envoy  at 
Sparta  affirms  that  the  Atheiuans 
cannot  depend  upon  their  seamen 
standing  true  to  them,  since  their 
navy  vras  manned  with  hired  foreign 
seamen  rather  than  with  natives — 
wmrri)  ycLph  '.\9nvo4a>v  ivvafUf  fioAAor 
ri  oMccut  (Thucyd.  L  121X  The  state- 
ment of  Nikias  proves  that  this 
remark  was  to  a  certain  extent  well- 
founded. 
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brought  out  with  us,  both  to  make  good  losses  and  to  do  present 
duty ;  for  Naxus  and  Eatana,  our  only  present  allies,  are  of 
insignificant  strength.  And  if  our  enemy  gain  but  one  further 
point—  if  the  Italian  cities,  from  whence  we  now  draw  our  supplies, 
should  turn  against  us,  under  the  impression  of  our  present  bad 
condition,  with  no  reinforcement  arriving  from  you — ^we  shall  be 
starved  out,  and  he  will  bring  the  war  to  triumphant  dose  even 
without  a  battle. 

'*  Pleasanter  news  than  these  I  could  easily  have  found  to  send 
to  you  ;  but  assuredly  nothing  so  useful,  seeing  that  the  full 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  affairs  here  is  essential  to  your  delibera- 
tions. Moreover,  I  thought  it  even  the  safer  policy  to  tell  you 
the  truth  without  disguise  ;  understanding  as  I  do  your  real 
dispositions,  that  you  never  listen  willingly  to  any  but  the  most 
favourable  assurances,  yet  are  angry  in  the  end  if  they  turn  to  un- 
favourable results.  Be  thoroughly  satisfied,  that  in  regard  to  the 
force  against  which  you  originally  sent  us,  both  your  generals  and 
your  soldiers  have  done  themselves  no  discredit  But  now  that 
all  Sicily  is  united  against  us,  and  that  further  reinforcements  are 
expected  from  Peloponn^us,  you  must  take  your  resolution  with 
full  knowledge  that  we  here  have  not  even  strength  to  contend 
against  our  present  difficulties.  You  must  either  send  for  us 
home,  or  you  must  send  us  a  second  army,  land  force  as  well  as 
naval,  not  inferior  to  that  which  is  now  here,  together  with  a 
considerable  supply  of  money.  You  must  further  send  a  succes- 
sor to  supersede  me,  as  I  am  incapable  of  work  from  a  disease  in 
the  kidneys.  I  think  myself  entitled  to  ask  this  indulgence  at 
your  hands ;  for  while  my  health  lasted,  I  did  you  much  good 
aervice  in  various  military  commands.  But  whatever  you  intend, 
do  it  at  the  first  opening  of  spring,  without  any  delay ;  for  the 
new  succours  which  the  enemy  is  getting  together  in  Sicily  will 
soon  be  here,  and  those  which  are  to  come  from  Peloponnesus, 
though  they  will  be  longer  in  arriving,  yet,  if  you  do  not  keep 
watch,  will  either  elude  or  forestall  you  as  they  have  already 
once  done,"^ 

Such  was  the  memorable  despatch  of  Nikias  which  was  read 
to  the  public  assembly  of  Athens  about  the  end  of  November 
or  beginning  of  December,  414  ao. — brought  by  officers  who 
1  Thucyd.  tU.  U— 16. 
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strengthened  its  effect  by  their  own  oral  communications,  and 
answered  all  such  inquiries  as  were  put  to  them.^  ReBohitlo 
We  have  much  reason  to  regret  that  Thucydidte  gives  of  the 
no  account  of  the  debate  which  so  gloomy  a  reve-  t^^SSod* 
lation  called  forth.     He  tells  us  merely  the  result  ^™2J"--|*w 
The  Athenians  resolved  to  comply  with  the  second  a  second 
portion  of  the  alternative  put  by  Nikias :  not  to  send  ^"""•**^ 
for  the  present  armament  home,  but  to  reinforce  it  by  a  second 
powerful  armament  both  of  land  and  naval  force,  in  prosecution 
of  the  same  objects.      But  they  declined  his  other  personal 
request,  and  insisted  on  continuing  him  in  command  ;  passing  a 
vote,  however,  to  name  Menander  and   Euthyddmus,  officers 
already  in  the  army  before  Syracuse,  joint  commanders  along 
with  him,  in  order  to  assist  him  in  his  laborious  duties.    They 
sent  Eurymeddn  speedily,  about  the  winter  solstice,  in  command 
of  ten  triremes  to  Syracuse,  carrjring  one  hundred  and  twenty 
talents  of  silver,  together  with  assurances  of  coming  aid  to  the 
suffering  army.    And  they  resolved  to  equip  a  new  and  formi- 
dable force,  under  Demosthen^  and  Eurymeddn,  to  go  thither  as 
reinforcement  in  the  earliest  months  of  the  spring.    Demosthen^ 
was  directed  to  employ  himself  actively  in  getting  such  larger 
force  ready.* 

This  letter  of  Nikias — so  authentic,  so  full  of  matter,  and  so 
characteristic  of  the  manners  of  the  time — suggests  Benuirka 
several  serious  reflections,  in  reference  both  to  him-  5Sm*tch  of 
self  and  to  the  Athenian  people.  As  to  himself  Nikiaa. 
there  is  nothing  so  remarkable  as  the  sentence  of  condemnation 
which  it  pronounces  on  his  own  past  proceedings  in  Sicily. 
When  we  find  him  lamenting  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  armament, 
and  treating  the  fact  as  notorious,  that  even  the  best  naval  force 
could  only  maintain  itself  in  good  condition  for  a  short  time — 
what  graver  condemnation  could  be  passed  upon  those  eight 

1  Thncyd.  vil.  10.  Besidee,  DlodAnu  ilatet  that  BniTme- 

s  Thacyd.  tU.  16.    There  U  here  a  don  took  ont  with  him  140  talents : 

doabt  ae  to  the  reading ;  between  120  his  anthoiitr  indeed  does  not  count  for 

talents— or  20  talents.  mnch— but  it  counts  for  something— 

I  agree  with  Dr.  Arnold  and  other  in  coincidence  with  a  certain  force  of 

commentators  in  thinking  that  the  intrinsic  probability  (DiodAr.  ziii.  8). 
money  taken  ont  by  Burymedon  waa        On  an  occasion  such  as  this,  to  send 

far  more  probablv  the  larger  aum  of  the  a  Tenr  small  sum,  such  as  20  talents, 

two  than  the  smaller.  The  former  read-  woula   produce  a  disoonragiBg  effect 

fng  seems  to  deeerre  the  preference,  uponthei 
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months  which  he  wasted  in  trifling  measures,  after  his  arrival  in 
Sicily,  before  commencing  the  siege  of  Syracuse?  When  he 
announces  that  the  arrival  of  Gyhppus  with  his  auxiliary  force 
before  Syracuse  made  the  difference  to  the  Athenian  army 
between  triumph  and  something  bordering  on  ruin,  the  in- 
quiry naturally  suggests  itself,  whether  he  had  done  his  best 
to  anticipate,  and  what  precautions  he  had  himself  taken  to 
prevent,  the  coming  of  the  Spartan  general  To  which  the 
answer  must  be,  that  so  far  from  anticipating  the  arrival  of  new 
enemies  as  a  possible  danger,  he  had  almost  invited  them  from 
abroad  by  his  delay,  and  that  he  had  taken  no  precautions  at  all 
against  them,  though  forewarned  and  having  sufficient  means  at 
his  disposal  The  desertion  and  demoralization  of  his  naval 
force,  doubtless  but  too  real,  was,  as  he  himself  points  out, 
mainly  the  consequence  of  this  turn  of  fortune,  and  was  also  the 
first  commencement  of  that  unmanageable  temper  of  the  Athenian 
soldiery,  numbered  among  his  difficulties.  For  it  would  be 
injustice  to  this  unfortunate  army  not  to  recognize  that  they 
first  acquiesced  patiently  in  prolonged  inaction  because  their 
general  directed  it ;  and  next,  did  their  duty  most  gallantly  in 
the  operations  of  the  siege,  down  to  the  death  of  Lamachus. 
If,  even  with  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  case,  the  ruin 

complained  of  by  Nikias  be  distinctly  traceable  to  his 
Formor  *         .  *^      _  .  ,  ,  _  . 

deroatchet     own  remissness  and  oversight,  much  more  must  this 

of  Nikias.  conviction  have  been  felt  by  intelligent  Athenians, 
both  in  the  camp  and  in  the  city,  as  we  shall  see  by  the  conduct 
of  Demosthen^^  hereafter  to  be  related.  Let  us  conceive  the 
series  of  despatches,  to  which  Nikias  himself  alludes  as  having 
been  transmitted  home,  from  their  commencement  We  must 
recollect  that  the  expedition  was  ori^^nally  sent  from  Athens 
with  hopes  of  the  most  glowing  character,  and  with  a  conscious- 
ness of  extraordinary  efforts  about  to  be  rewarded  with  com- 
mensurate triumphs.  For  some  months  the  despatches  of  the 
general  disclose  nothing  but  movements  either  abortive  or 
inglorious ;  adorned,  indeed,  by  one  barren  victory,  but  accom- 
panied by  an  intimation  that  he  must  wait  till  the  spring,  and 
that  reinforcements  must  be  sent  to  him,  before  he  can  undertake 
the  really  serious  enterprise.  Though  the  disappointment  occa- 
1  Thneyd.  ▼«.  42. 
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sioned  by  this  news  at  Athens  must  have  been  mortifying, 
nevertheless  his  requisition  is  complied  with ;  and  the  despatches 
of  Nikias  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  414  aa  become 
cheering.  The  si^e  of  Syracuse  is  described  as  proceeding 
successfully,  and  at  length,  about  Jidy  or  August,  as  being  on 
the  point  of  coming  to  a  triumphant  close — in  spite  of  a  Spartan 
adventurer,  named  Gylippus,  making  his  way  across  the  Ionian 
sea  with  a  force  too  contemptible  to  be  noticed.  Suddenly, 
without  any  intermediate  step  to  smooth  the  transition,  comes  a 
despatch  announcing  that  this  adventurer  has  marched  into 
Syracuse  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  and  that  the  Athenians 
are  thrown  upon  the  defensive,  without  power  of  proceeding 
with  the  siege.  This  is  followed,  after  a  short  time,  by  the 
gloomy  and  almost  desperate  communication  above  translated. 

When  we  thus  look  at  tlie  despatch,  not  merely  as  it  stands 
singly,  but  as  falling  in  series  with  its  antecedents.  Effect  of  hu 
the  natural  eflfect  which  we  should  suppose  it  likely  qJJ^^ 
to  produce  upon  the  Athenians  would  be  a  vehement  AtheniaM. 
burst  of  wrath  and  displeasure  against  Nikias.  Upon  the  most 
candid  and  impartial  scrutiny,  he  deserved  nothing  less.  And 
when  we  consider,  further,  the  character  generally  ascribed  by 
historians  of  Greece  to  the  Athenian  people  —  that  they  are 
represented  as  fickle,  ungrateful,  and  irritable  by  standing  habit ; 
as  abandoning  upon  the  most  trifling  grounds  those  whom  they 
had  once  esteemed,  forgetting  all  prior  services ;  visiting  upon 
innocent  generals  the  unavoidable  misfortunes  of  war,  and 
impelled  by  nothing  better  than  demagogic  excitements  —  we 
naturally  expect  that  the  blame  really  deserved  by  Nikias  would 
be  exaggerated  beyond  aU  due  measure,  and  break  forth  in  a 
storm  of  violence  and  fury.  Yet  what  is  the  actual  resolution 
taken  in  consequence  of  his  despatch,  after  the  full  and  free 
debate  of  the  Athenian  assembly?  Not  a  word  of  blame  or 
displeasure  is  proclaimed.  Doubtless  there  must  have  been 
individual  speakers  who  criticized  him  as  he  deserved.  To 
suppose  the  contrary  would  be  to  think  meanly  indeed  of  the 
Athenian  assembly.  But  the  general  vote  was  one  not  simply 
imputing  no  blimie,  but  even  pronouncing  continued  and 
unabated  confidence.  The  people  positively  refuse  to  relieve 
him  from  the  command,  though  he  himself  solicits  it  in  a 
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manner  sincere  and  even  touching.  So  great  is  the  value  which 
they  set  upon  his  services,  and  the  esteem  which  they  entertain 
for  his  character,  that  they  will  not  avail  themselves  of  the  easy 
opportunity  which  he  himself  provides  to  get  rid  of  him. 

It  is  not  by  way  of  compliment  to  the  Athenians  that  I  make 
Treatment     these  remarks  on  their  present  proceeding.     Quite 
by?S*"       the   contrary.      The    misplaced    confidence    of   the 
Atheniana.     Athenians  in  Nikias— on  more  than  one  previous 
occasion,    but    especially    on    this — betrays    an   incapacity   of 
appreciating  facts  immediately  before  their  eyes,  and  a  blindness 
to  decisive  and  multiplied  evidences  of  incompetency,  which  ib 
one  of  the  least  creditable  manifestations  of  their  political  history. 
But  we  do  learn  from  it  a  clear  lesson,  that  the  habitual  defects 
of   the    Athenian    character    were    very  different    from  what 
historians  commonly  impute  to  them.     Instead  of  being  fickle, 
we  find    them  tenacious    in  the  extreme  of   confidence  once 
bestowed  and  of  schemes  once  embarked  upon :  instead  of  in- 
gratitude for  services  actually  rendered,  we  find  credit  given 
for  services  which  an  oflScer  ought  to  have  rendered,  but  has 
not:  instead  of  angry  captiousness,  we  discover  an  indulgence 
not  merely  generous,  but  even  culpable,  in  the  midst  of  dis- 
appointment and  humiliation  :  instead  of  a  public  assembly 
"therein,  as  it  is  commonly  depicted   the  criminative  orators 
rere  omnipotent,  and  could  bring  to  condemnation  any  un- 
accessful  general,  however  meritorious,  we  see  that  even  grave 
nd  well  -  founded  accusations  make  no  impression  upon  the 
•eople  in  opposition  to  pre-established  personal  esteem — and 
lersonal  esteem  for  a  man  who  not  only  was  no  demagogue,  but 
Q  every  respect  the  opposite  of  a  demagogue ;  an  oligarch  by 
aste,  sentiment,  and  position,  who  }'ielded  to  the  democracy 
LOthing  more  than  smcere  obedience,  coupled  with  gentleness 
nd  munificence  in  his  private  bearing.    If  Kledn  had  committed 
mt  a  small  part  of  those  capital  blunders  which  discredit  the 
oilitary  career  of  Nikias,  he  would  have  been  irretrievably 
uined.    So  much  weaker  was  his  hold  upon  his  countrymen, 
>y  means  of  demagogic  excellences,  as  compared  with  those  causes 
^hich  attracted  confidence  to  Nikias  —  his  great  family  and 
)osition,  his  wealth  dexterously  expended,  his  known  incorrupti- 
)ility  against  bribes,  and  even  comparative  absence  of  personal 
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ambition,  his  personal  courage  combined  witb  reputation  for 
caution,  bis  decorous  private  life  and  ultra-religious  habits.  All 
this  assemblage  of  negative  merits  and  decencies  of  daily  life,  in 
a  citizen  whose  station  might  have  enabled  him  to  act  with  the 
insolence  of  Alkibiad§s,  placed  Nikias  on  a  far  firmer  basis  of 
public  esteem  than  the  mere  power  of  accusatory  speech  in  the 
public  assembly  or  the  dikastery  could  have  done.  It  entitled 
him  to  have  the  most  indulgent  construction  put  upon  all  his 
shortcomings,  and  spread  a  fatal  varnish  over  his  glaring  in- 
competence for  all  grave  and  responsible  command. 

The  incident  now  before  us  is  one  of  the  most  instructive  in  all 
history,  as  an  illustration  of  the  usual  sentiment,  and  strongest 
causes  of  error,  prevalent  among  the  Athenian  democracy— and 
as  a  refutation  of  that  exaggerated  mischief  which  it  is  common 
to  impute  to  the  person  called  a  demagogue.  Happy  would  it 
have  been  for  Athens  had  she  now  had  Eledn  present^  or  any 
other  demagogue  of  equal  power,  at  that  public  assembly  which 
took  the  melancholy  resolution  of  sending  fresh  forces  to  Sicily 
and  continuing  Nikias  in  the  command  !  The  case  was  one  in 
which  the  accusatory  eloquence  of  the  demagogue  was  especially 
called  for,  to  exx>ose  the  real  past  mismanagement  of  Nikias — ^to 
break  down  that  undeserved  confidence  in  his  ability  and  caution 
which  had  grown  into  a  sentiment  of  fedth  or  routine — to  prove 
how  much  mischief  he  had  already  done,  and  how  much  more  he  • 
would  do  if  continued.^  Unluckily  for  Athens  she  had  now  no 
demagogue  who  coidd  convince  the  assembly  beforehand  of  this 
truth,  and  prevent  them  from  taking  the  most  unwise  and 
destructive  resolution  ever  passed  in  the  Pnyx. 

What  makes  the  resolution  so  peculiarly  discreditable  is,  that 
it  was  adopted  in  defiance  of  clear  and  present  evi-   otottal 
dence.    To  persist  in  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  under  ™****te^ 
present  circumstances,  was    sad    misjudgment ;    to  by  the 
persist  in  it  with  Nikias  as  commander  was  hardly  ^*l»«nJ»»«' 
less  than  insanity.    The  first  expedition,  though  even  that  was 

1  Plutarch  (NfUas,  c  20)  tells  as  eiiTioiii  (^Mv^)  of  the  glory  and  good 

ihat  the  AthenianH  bad  been  diepoeed  fortane  of  NiUas. 
to  send  a  second  armament  to  Sicily,        No  judgment  can  be  more  faicon- 

eTen  before  the  despatch  of  Nikias  siitent  with  the  facts  of  the  case  than 

reached  them ;  bnt  that  they  had  been  this— facts  recounted  in  general  terms 

prevented  by  certain  men  who  were  even  by  Plutarch  himself. 
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rash  and  iU-conceived,  nevertheless  presented  tempting  hopes 
which  explain,  if  they  do  not  excuse,  the  too  light  estimate  of 
impossibility  of  lasting  possession.  Moreover,  there  was  at  that 
time  a  confusion — between  the  narrow  objects  connected  with 
Leontini  and  Egesta,  and  the  larger  acquisitions  to  be  realized 
through  the  siege  of  Syracuse — which  prevented  any  clear  and 
unanimous  estmiate  of  the  undertaking  in  the  Athenian  mind, 
But  now,  the  circumstances  of  Sicily  were  fully  known  ;  the 
mendacious  promises  of  Egesta  had  been  exposed  ;  the  hopes 
of  allies  for  Athens  in  the  island  were  seen  to  be  futile ;  while 
Syracuse,  armed  with  a  Spartan  general  and  Peloponnesian 
aid,  had  not  only  become  inexpugnable,  but  had  assumed  the 
aggressive;  lastly,  the  chance  of  a  renewal  of  Peloponnesian 
hostility  against  Attica  had  been  now  raised  into  certainty. 
While  perseverance  in  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  therefore,  under 
circumstances  so  unpromising  and  under  such  necessity  for 
increased  exertions  at  home,  was  a  melancholy  imprudence  in 
itself^  perseverance  in  employing  Nikias  converted  that  im- 
prudence into  ruin,  which  even  the  addition  of  an  energetic 
colleague  in  the  person  of  Demosthen^  was  not  sufficient  to 
avert  Those  who  study  the  conduct  of  the  Athenian  people  on 
this  occasion  will  not  be  disposed  to  repeat  against  them  the 
charge  of  fickleness  which  forms  one  of  the  standing  reproaches 
against  democracy.  Their  mistake  here  arose  from  the  very 
opposite  quality  ;  from  inability  to  get  clear  of  two  sentiments 
which  had  become  deeply  engraven  on  their  minds — ^ideas  of 
Sicilian  conquest,  and  confidence  in  Nikias. 
A  little  more  of  this  alleged  fickleness— or  easy  escape  from 

past  associations  and  impressibility  to  actual  circum- 
from  SpStBL  stances — ^would  have  been  at  the  present  juncture  a 
iinwdS^    tutelary  quality  to  Athens.    She  would  then  have 

appreciated  more  justly  the  increased  hazards  thick- 
ening around  her  both  in  Sicily  and  at  home.  War  with  Sparta, 
though  not  yet  actually  proclaimed,  had  become  impending  and 
inevitable.  Even  in  the  preceding  winter,  the  Lacedaemonians 
had  listened  favourably  to  tlie  recommendation  of  Alkibiades^  that 
they  should  establish  a  fortified  post  at  Dekeleia  in  Attica.  They 
had  not  yet  indeed  brought  themselves  to  execution  of  this 
1  ThuQ-d.  vL  08. 
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resolve  ;  for  the  peace  between  them  and  Athens,  though  indi- 
rectly broken  in  many  ways,  still  subsisted  in  name — and  they 
hesitated  to  break  it  openly,  partly  because  they  knew  that  the 
breach  of  peace  had  been  on  their  side  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  attributing  to  this  fault  their  capital  misfor- 
tune at  Sphakteria.^  Athens  on  her  side  had  also  scrupulously 
avoided  direct  violation  of  the  Lacedsemonian  territory,  in  spite 
of  much  solicitation  from  her  allies  at  Argos.  But  her  reserve  on 
this  point  gave  way  during  the  present  summer,  probably  at  the 
time  when  her  prospect  of  taking  Syracuse  appeared  certain. 
The  Lacedaemonians  having  invaded  and  plundered  the  Argeian 
territory,  thirty  Athenian  triremes  were  sent  to  aid  in  its  defence, 
under  Pythoddrus  with  two  colleagues.  This  armament  disem- 
barked on  the  eastern  coast  of  Laconia  near  Prasiss  and  com- 
mitted devastations,  which  direct  act  of  hostility— coming  in 
addition  to  the  marauding  excursions  of  the  garrison  of  Pylus, 
and  to  the  refusal  of  pacific  redress  at  Athens — satisfied  the 
Lacedaemonians  that  the  peace  had  been  now  first  and  undeniably 
broken  by  their  enemy,  so  that  they  might  with  a  safe  conscience 
recommence  the  war.' 

Such  was  the  state  of  feeling  between  the  two  great  powers  of 
Central  Qreece  in  November,  414  Ra,  when  the  envoys  Beaolntton 
arrived  from  Syracuse — envoys  from  Nikias  on  the  ofSigutato 
one  part>  from  Gylippus  and  the  Syracusans  on  the  Attica 
other— each  urgently  calling  for  further  support    The  J^d^J^ii 
Corinthians  and  Syracusans  vehemently  pressed  their  further  re- 
claim at  Sparta  ;  Alkibiad^  also  renewed  his  instances  iumtB  to 
for  the  occupation  of  Dekeleia.    It  was  in  the  face  of  ^^^^' 
such  impending  liability  to   renewed  Peloponnesian  invasion 
that  the  Athenians  took  their  resolution,  above  commented  on, 
to  send  a  second  army  to  Syracuse  and  prosecute  the  siege  with 
vigour.    If  there  were  any  hesitation  yet  remaining  on  the  part 
of  the  Lacedaemonians,  it  disappeared  so  soon  as  they  were  made 
aware  of  the  imprudent  resolution  of  Athens  ;  which  not  only 
created  an  imperative  necessity  for  sustaining  Syracuse,  but 
also  rendered  Athens  so  much  more  vulnerable  at  home,  by 
removing  the  better  part  of  her  force.    Accordingly,  very  soon 
after  the  vote  passed  at  Athens,  an  equally  decisive  resolution  for 
1  Thacyd.  tU.  18.  *  Thucyd.  tI  106 ;  Tii.  18. 
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direct  hostilities  was  adopted  at  Sparta.  It  was  determined  that 
a  Peloponnesian  allied  force  should  be  immediately  prepared,  to 
be  sent  at  the  first  opening  of  spring  to  Syracuse  ;  and  that  at 
the  same  time  Attica  should  be  invaded,  and  the  post  of  Dekeleia 
fortified.  Orders  to  this  effect  were  immediately  transmitted  to 
the  whole  body  of  Peloponnesian  allies ;  especially  requisitions 
for  implements,  materialB,  and  workmen,  towards  the  construction 
of  the  projected  fort  at  Dekeleia.^ 

iT1uio7d.Ttt.iaL 
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CHAPTER  LX. 

PROM  THE  RESUMPTION  OF  DIRECT  HOSTILITIES  BE- 
TWEEN ATHENS  AND  SPARTA,  DOWN  TO  THE  DE- 
STRUCTION OP  THE  ATHENIAN  ARMAMENT  IN  SICILY. 

Thb  Syracusan  war  now  no  longer  stands  apart,  as  an  event  by 
itself,  but  becomes  absorbed  in  tbe  general  war  re-  j^^^,,^,. 
kindling  thronghont  Greece.  Never  was  any  winter  like  m- 
80  actively  and  extensively  employed  in  military  pre-  ISro^boa* 
parations,  as  the  winter  of  414 — 413  B.a,  the  months  SJ^Sffth* 
immediately  preceding  that  which  Thucydid^  terms  winter  of 
the  nineteenth  spring  of  the  Peloponnedan  war,  but  *^*~^^^"-^ 
which  other  historians  call  the  beginning  of  the  Dekeleian  war.^ 
While  Eurymeddn  went  with  his  ten  triremes  to  Syracuse  even 
in  midwinter,  DemosthenSs  exerted  himself  all  the  winter  to  get 
together  the  second  armament  for  early  spring.  Twenty  other 
Athenian  triremes  were  further  sent  round  Peloponndsua  to  the 
station  of  Naupaktas — to  prevent  any  Corinthian  reinforcements 
firom  sailing  out  of  the  Corinthian  Gull  Against  these  latter, 
the  Corinthians  on  their  side  prepared  twenty-five  fresh  triremes, 
to  serve  as  a  convoy  to  the  transports  carrying  their  hoplites.' 
In  Corinth,  Sikydn,  and  Boeotia,  as  weU  as  at  Lacedssmdn,  levies 
of  hoplites  were  going  on  for  the  armament  to  Syracuse — at  the 
same  time  that  everything  was  getting  ready  for  the  occupation 
of  Dekeleia.  Lastly,  Gylippus  was  engaged  with  not  less  activity 
in  stirring  up  all  Sicily  to  take  a  more  decisive  part  in  the  coming 
yearns  struggle. 

From  Cape  Taenarus  in  Laconia,  at  the  earliest  moment  of 
spring,  embarked  a  force  of  600  Lacedaemonian  hop- 
lites  (Helots  and  Neodamodes)  under  the  Spartan 

iDlodftr.  xiitS.  «Thiicyd.viilT. 
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Ekkritus,  and  300  BoBOtian  hoplites  under  the  Thebans  Xen6a 
and  Nikon,  with  the  Thespian  Hegesandrus.  They  were  directed 
to  cross  the  sea  southward  to  Kyrene  in  Libya,  and  from  thence 
to  make  their  way  along  the  African  coast  to  Sicily.  At  the 
same  time  a  body  of  700  hoplites  under  Alexarchus — ^partly 
Corinthians,  partly  hired  Arcadians,  partly  Sikyonians,  under 
constraint  from  their  powerful  neighbours  ^ — departed  from  the 
north-west  of  Peloponnesus  and  the  mouth  of  the  Corinthian 
Gulf  for  Sicily — the  Corinthian  triremes  watching  them  until 
they  were  past  the  Athenian  squadron  at  Naupaktus. 

These  were  proceedings  of  importance ;  but  the  most  important 
Invasion  of  ^^  *^  ^^  ^®  re-invasion  of  Attica  at  the  same  time 
Attica  hj  by  the  great  force  of  the  Peloponnesian  alliance,  under 
tiSpelo-  t^e  Spartan  king  Agis,  son  of  Archidamus.  Twelve 
SrolT^rti.  y'^™  ^^  elapsed  since  Attica  last  felt  the  hand  of 
ficaiioii  of  the  destroyer,  a  little  before  the  siege  of  Sphakteria. 
***•  The  plain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Athens  was  now 
first  laid  waste,  after  which  the  invaders  proceeded  to  their 
special  purpose  of  erecting  a  fortified  post  for  occupation  at 
Dekeleia.  The  work,  apportioned  among  the  allies  present,  who 
had  come  prepared  with  the  means  of  executing  it,  was  com- 
pleted during  the  present  summer,  and  a  garrison  was  established 
there  composed  of  contingents  relieving  each  other  at  intervals, 
under  the  command  of  king  Agis  himself.  Dekeleia  was  situated 
on  an  outlying  eminence  belonging  to  the  range  called  Pam^ 
about  fourteen  miles  to  the  north  of  Athens,  near  the  termina- 
tion of  the  plain  of  Athens,  and  commanding  an  extensive  view 
of  that  plain  as  well  as  of  the  plain  of  Eleusis.  The  hill  on 
which  it  stood,  if  not  the  fort  itself^  was  visible  even  from  the 
walls  of  Athens.  It  was  admirably  situated  both  as  a  central 
point  for  excursions  over  Attica,  and  for  communication  with 
Boeotia  ;  while  the  road  from  Athens  to  Ordpus,  the  main  com- 
munication with  Euboea,  passed  through  the  gorge  immediately 
imder  it' 

We  read  with  amazement,  and  the  contemporary  world  saw 
with  yet  greater  amazement,  that  while  this  important  work 
was  actually  going  on,  and  while  the  whole  Peloponnesian  con- 

iThncyd.  tU.  19-^58.  2ucv«moi  SThucyd.  viL  1»— 28,  with  Dr. 
ayayxflurrol  <rrp«rci;oKrcc.  Arnold's  note. 
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federacy  was  renewing  its  pressure  with  redoubled  force  upon 
Athens,  at  that  very  moment,^  the  Athenians  sent  g^eond  ex- 
oat,  not  only  a  fleet  of  thirty  triremes  under  Chari-  sedition 
kles  to  annoy  the  coasts  of  Peloponnesus,  but  also  aumus 
the  great  armament  which  they  had  resolved  upon  §^^^ 
under  Demostben^topush  offensive  operations  against  ooder  De- 
Syracuse.    The  force  under  the  latter  general  consisted  ™^^  ^ 
of  60  Athenian  and  5  Chian  triremes  ;  of  1200  Athenian  hoplites 
of  the  best  dass,  chosen  from  the  citizen  muster-roll ;  with  a 
considerable  number  of  hoplites  besides,  from  the  subject-allies 
and  elsewhere.    There  had  been  also  engaged  on  hire   1500 
peltasts  from  Thrace,  of  the  tribe  called  Dii ;  but  these  men  did 
not   arrive  in   time,  so   that   Demosthenfo  set  sail   without 
them.'    Charikl^  having  gone  forward  to  take  aboard  a  body  of 
aUies  from  Aigos,  the  two  fleets  joined  at  ^Egina,  inflicted  some 
devastations  on  the  coasts  of  Laconia,  and  established  a  strong 
post  on  the  island  of  Eyth^a  to  encourage  desertion  among  the 
Helots.     From  hence  Oharikles  returned  with  the  Argeians, 
while  Demosthen^  conducted  his  armament  roimd  Pelopon- 
nesus to  Korkyra.'    On  the  Eleian  coast,  he  destroyed  a  trans- 
port carrying  hoplites  to  Syracuse,  though  the  men  escaped 
ashore :  next  he  proceeded  to  Zakynthus  and  Eephallenia,  from 
whence  he  engaged  some  additional  hoplites — and  to  Anaktorium, 
in  order  to  procure  darters  and  slingers  from  Akamania.     It  was 
here  that  he  was  met  by  £urymed6n  with  his  ten  triremes,  who 
had  gone  forward  to  Syracuse  in  the  winter  with  the  pecuniary 
remittance  urgently  required,  and  was  now  returning  to  act  as 
colleague  of  Demosthenes  in  the  command.^    The  news  brought 

1  Thacyd.  tU.  20.    «Ma  riff  AcxtXciac  we  read  In  Mr.  Mitford :  *'  At  Anao- 

ry  rctxi<r/ui^  dtc    Compare  leokratte,  torium  Demostbente  found  Earrmedon 

Orat.  Tiii  De  Pace,  s.  102,  p.  286  Bekk.  eolUeting  provitiona  for  Sicily,"  ^c.    Mr. 

9  Thucyd.  tIL  20—27.  Mitford  further  sayg  in  a  note  (quoting 

>  Thncyd.  f\L  2S.  ^  the   Scholiast-VjTot   tA   npibs    Tpo4»j)v 

^Thucyd.  Tii.  SI.    &m  T  avr$(I>e-  yp^o-i^iOficaiTaAois-aovfTtti^Kraavroif, 

mosthen^)  vcpl  ravra  (Anaktorium)  bchol.):  "This  is  not  the  only  occasion 

E^fiviM*»¥  «varr^,  ht  r&n  rov  x'^f**»yo^  on  which  Thucydidte  uses  the  term 

▼*  Xfi^f'*'^^  «^«r  Tig  o-Tp«rif  xpritiajatoTiuctMoriaingeneral.    Smith 

iv€v4^l^9^,  Kot.  ayy^AArt,  dtc.  has  translated  accordinfflv;   but  the 

The  meaning  of  this  passage  appears  Latin  has  pecuniam,  which  does  not 

n"»  anambiguous,  that  Eurymedon  express  the  sense  intended  here"  (ch. 

been  sent  to  Sicily  in  the  winter  xriii.  sect  ri.  voL  It.  p.  lis). 
to  cany  the  sum  of  120  talents  to        There  cannot  be  the  least  doubt 

Nikias,  and  was  now  on   his  return  that  the  I^atin  is  here  right.     The 

(see  lliucyd.  riL  11).      Nevertheless  definite  article  makes  the  point  quite 
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by  Eurymeddn  from  Sicily  was  in  every  way  discouraging.  Yet 
the  two  admirals  were  under  the  necessity  of  sparing  ten  triremes 
from  their  fleet  to  reinforce  Kondn  at  Naupaktus,  who  was  not 
strong  enough  alone  to  contend  against  the  Corinthian  fleet  which 
watched  him  from  the  opposite  coast.  To  make  good  this 
diminution,  Eurymeddn  went  forward  to  Korkyra,  with  the  view 
of  obtaining  from  the  Eorkyrseans  fifteen  fresh  triremes  and  a 
contingent  of  hoplites,  while  Demosthen^  was  getting  together 
the  Akamanian  darters  and  slingers.^ 

Eurymeddn  not  only  brought  back  word  of  the  distressed 
condition  of  the  Athenians  in  the  harbour  of  Syracuse,  but  had 
also  learnt,  during  his  way  back,  their  heavy  additional  loss  by 
the  capture  of  the  fort  at  Plemmyrium.  Gylippus  returned  to 
Openitloiu  Syracuse  early  in  the  spring,  nearly  about  the  time 
ofOyiippos  when  Agis  invaded  Attica  and  when  Demosthen^ 
He  ^!^n^  quitted  Peireeus.  He  returned  with  fresh  reinforce- 
attodc^e  ™®°*8  ^^o™  ^®  interior,  and  with  redoubled  ardour 
AtheniaiM  for  decisive  operations  against  Nikias  before  aid  could 
arrive  frx)m  Athens.  It  was  his  first  care,  in  con- 
junction with  Hermokrat^,  to  inspire  the  Syracusans  with 
courage  for  fighting  the  Athenians  on  shipboard.  Such  was  the 
acknowledged  superiority  of  the  latter  at  sea,  that  this  was  a 
task  of  some  difficulty,  calling  for  all  the  eloquence  and  ascen- 
dency of  the  two  leaders :  "  The  Athenians  (said  Hermokratds  to 
his  countrymen)  have  not  been  always  eminent  at  sea  as  they 
now  are :  they  were  once  landsmen  like  you,  and  more  than  you 
— ^they  were  only  forced  on  shipboard  by  the  Persian  invasion. 
The  only  way  to  deal  with  bold  men  like  them  is  to  show  a  frt>nt 
bolder  stilL  They  have  often  by  their  audacity  daunted  enemies 
of  greater  real  force  than  themselves,  and  they  must  now  be 
taught  that  others  can  play  the  same  game  with  them.  Qo  right 
at  them  before  they  expect  it ;  and  you  will  gain  more  by  thus 
surprising  and  intimidating  them,  than  you  will  suffer  by  their 
superior  science."  Such  lessons,  addressed  to  men  already  in  the 
tide  of  success,  were  presently  efficacious,  and  a  naval  attack  was 
resolved.* 

certain,  even  if  it  were  tme  (which  I  more  whether  he  erer  ases  iymv  in  the 

donbt)    that    Thncydidds    sometimes  sense  of  "collecting'*. 

nses  the  word  xp^^^a  to  mean  "  ne-  i  Thucyd.  vii  ai. 

-'—  in  general ".     I  doubt  stOl  *  Thucyd.  tU.  21.    Among  the  topics 
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Tbe  town  of  Syracuse  had  two  ports,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
island  of  Ortygia.    The  lesser  port  (as  it  was  called  i^aval 
afterwards,  the  Portns  Lakkius)  lay  northward  of  ^harbour 
Ortygia,  hetween  that  island  and  the  low  ground  or  of  Synunte 
Nekropolis  near  the  outer  city  :  the  other  lay  on  the  Athenians 
opposite  side  of  the  Isthmus  of  Ortygia,  within  the   ▼tctorloua. 
Great  Harbour.     Both  of  them  (it  appears)  were   protected 
against  attack  from  without  by  piles  and  stakes  planted  in  the 
bottom  in  front  of  them.     But  the  lesser  port  was  the  more 
secure  of  the  two,  and  the  principal  docks  of  the  Syracusans  were 
situated  within  it ;  the  Syracusan  fleet,  eighty  triremes  strong, 
being  distributed  between  them.    The  entire  Athenian  fleet  was 
stationed  under  the  fort  of  Plemmyrium,  immediately  opposite 
to  the  southern  point  of  Ortygia. 

Gylippus  laid  his  plan  with  great  ability,  so  as  to  take  the 
Athenians  completely  by  surprise.  Having  trained  and  pre- 
pared the  naval  force  as  tiioroughly  as  he  could,  he  marched  out 
his  land  force  secretly  by  night,  over  Epipol®  and  round  by  the 
right  bank  of  the  Anapus,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fort  of 
Plemmyrium.  With  the  first  dawn  of  morning  the  Syracusan 
fleet  sailed  out,  at  one  and  the  same  signal,  from  both  the  ports — 
45  triremes  out  of  the  lesser  port,  36  out  of  the  other.  Both 
squadrons  tried  to  round  the  southern  point  of  Ortygia,  so  a» 
to  unite  and  to  attack  the  enemy  at  Plemmyrium  in  concert  The 
Athenians,  though  unprepared  and  confused,  hastened  to  man 
00  ships ;  with  25  of  which  they  met  the  35  Syracusans  sailing 
forth  from  the  Great  Harbour — while  with  the  other  35  they 
encountered  the  45  from  the  lesser  port,  immediately  outside  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Great  Harbour.  In  the  former  of  these  two 
actions  the  Syracusans  were  at  first  victors ;  in  the  second,  also, 
the  Syracusans  from  the  outside  forced  their  way  into  the  mouth 
of  the  Great  Harbour,  and  joined  their  comrades.  But  being 
little  accustomed  to  naval  warfare,  they  presently  fell  into  com- 
plete confusion,  partly  in  consequence  of  their  unexpected 
success ;  so  that  the  Athenians,  recovering  from  the  first  shock, 
attacked  them  anew,  and  completely  defeated  them  ;  sinking  or 

of  enoooraMDent  dwelt  apon  by  Her-  of  all,  the  confined  mace  of  the  har- 

mokiat^  It  ii  remarkable  that  he  boor,  which  rendered  Athenian  ships- 

makes  no  mention  of  that  which  the  and  tactics  anarailing. 
sequel  pro?ed  to  be  the  most  important 
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disabling  eleven  ships,  of  three  of  which  the  crews  were  made 

prisoners,  the  rest  being  mostly  slain.^    Three  Athenian  triremes 

were  destroyed  also. 

But  this  victory,  itself  not  easily  won,  was  more  than  counter- 

OrUppos       balanced  by  the  irreparable  loss  of  Plemmyrimn. 

soipriMs       During  the  first  excitement  at  the  Athenian  naval 
&nd  takes  .  ,  i         i  •  4.    »    • 

Plemmy-       Station,  when  the  ships   were  in  course  of  being 

'*'"■•  manned  to  meet  the  unexpected  onset  from  both 

ports  at  once,  the  garrison  of  Plemmyrium  went  to  the  water's 

edge  to  watch  and  encourage  their  countrymen,  leaving  their 

own  walls  thinly  guarded,  and  little  suspecting  the  presence  of 

their  enemy  on  the  land  side.    This  was  just  what  Gylippus  had 

anticipated.      He  attacked  the  forts  at  daybreak,  taking  the 

garrison  completely  by  surprise,  and  captured   them  after  a 

feeble  resistance;   first  the  greatest  and  most  important  fort, 

next  the  two  smaller.    The  garrison  sought  safety  as  they  could 

on  board  the  transports  and  vessels  of  burden  at  the  station,  and 

rowed  across  the  Great  Harbour  to  the  land-camp  of  Nikias  on 

the  other  side.    Those  who  fled  from  the  greater  fort,  which  was 

the  first  taken,  ran  some  risk  from  the  Syracusan  triremes, 

which  were  at  that  moment  victorious  at  sea.     But  by  the  time 

that  the  two  lesser  forts  were  taken,  the  Athenian  fleet  had 

regained  its  superiority,  so  that  there  was  no  danger  of  similar 

pursuit  in  the  crossing  of  the  Great  Harbour. 

This  well -concerted  surprise  was  no  less  productive  to  the 
Important  captors  than  fatal  as  a  blow  to  the  Athenians.  Not 
que^M  ot  ^^y  ^^^  many  men  slain  and  many  made  prisoners 
the  capture,  in  the  assault,  but  there  were  vast  stores  of  every 
kind,  and  even  a  lai^e  stock  of  money  found  within  the  fort ; 
partly  belonging  to  the  military  chest,  partly  the  property  of 
the  trierarchs  and  of  private  merchants,  who  had  deposited  it 
there  as  in  the  place  of  greatest  security.  The  sails  of  not  less 
than  forty  triremes  were  also  found  there,  and  three  triremes 
which  had  been  dragged  up  ashore.  Gylippus  caused  one  of  the 
three  forts  to  be  pulled  down,  and  carefully  garrisoned  the  other 
two.* 

Great  as  the  positive  loss  was  here  to  the  Athenians,  at  a  time 

1  Thncyd.  tH.  28 ;  Dioddr.  ziii.  9 ;  Plataroh,  Nflciaa.  e.  80. 
«  Thncyd.  TiL  28,  24. 
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when  their  ntuation  conld  ill  bear  it,  the  collateral  damage  and 
peril  growing  out  of  the  capture  of  Plemmjrrium  were  yet  more 
serious,  besides  the  alarm  and  discouragement  which  they  spread 
among  the  army.  The  Syracusans  were  now  masters  of  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour  on  both  sides,  so  that  not  a  single  store- 
ship  could  enter  without  a  convoy  and  a  battle.  What  was  of 
not  less  detriment,  the  Athenian  fleet  was  now  forced  to  take 
station  under  the  fortified  lines  of  its  own  land  force,  and  was 
thus  cramped  up  on  a  small  space  in  the  innermost  portion  of 
the  Great  Harbour,  between  the  city  wall  and  the  river  Anapus  ; 
the  Syracusans  being  masters  everywhere  dse,  with  full  com- 
munication between  their  posts  all  round,  hemming  in  the 
Athenian  position  both  by  sea  and  land. 

To  the  Syracusans,  on  the  contrary,  the  result  of  the  recent 
battle  proved  every  way  encouraging ;  not  merely  increased 
from  the  valuable  acquisition  of  Plemmyrium,  but  J^^ence 
even  from  the  sea-fight  itself  which  had,  indeed,  of  the 
turned  out  to  be  a  defeat,  but  which  promised  at  first  erenfo?"** 
to  be  a  victory,  had  they  not  thrown  away  the  chance  ■«*-fl«i»t. 
by  their  own  disorder.  It  removed  all  superstitious  fear  of 
Athenian  nautical  superiority  ;  while  their  position  was  so  much 
improved  by  having  acquired  the  command  of  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour,  that  they  began  even  to  assume  the  aggressive  at  sea. 
They  deti^ed  a  squadron  of  twelve  triremes  to  the  coast  of 
Italy,  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  some  merchant  vessels 
coming  with  a  supply  of  money  to  the  Athenians.  So  little  fear 
was  there  of  an  enemy  at  sea,  that  these  vessels  seem  to  have 
been  coming  without  convoy,  and  were  for  the  most  part 
destroyed  by  the  Syracusans,  together  with  a  stock  of  ship- 
timber  which  the  Athenians  had  collected  near  Eaulonia.  In 
touching  at  Lokri  on  their  return,  they  took  aboard  a  company 
of  Thespian  hoplites  who  had  made  their  way  thither  in  a 
transport  They  were  also  fortunate  enough  to  escape  the 
squadron  of  twenty  triremes  which  Nikias  detached  to  lie  in 
wait  for  them  near  Megara— with  the  loss  of  one  ship,  however, 
including  her  crew.* 

One  of  this  Syracusan  squadron  had  gone  forward  from  Italy 
with  envoys  to  Peloponnesus,  to  communicate  the  favourable 
1  Thucyd-  rii,  25. 
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news  of  the  capture  of  Plemmyriam,  and  to  accelerate  as  much 
as  possihle  the  operations  against  Attica,  in  order 
that  no  reinforcements  might  be  sent  from  thence. 
At  the  same  time,  other  envoys  went  from  Syracuse — 
not  merely  Syracusans,  but  also  Coriuthians  and 
Lacedsomonians — ^to  visit  the  cities  in  the  interior  of 
Sicily.  They  made  known  everywhere  the  prodigious 
improvement  in  Syracusan  affairs  arising  from  the  gain  of 
Plemmyrium,  as  well  as  the  insignificant  character  of  the  recent 
naval  defeat  They  strenuously  pleaded  for  farther  aid  to 
Syracuse  without  delay ;  since  there  were  now  good  hopes  of 
being  able  to  crush  the  Athenians  in  the  harbour  completely, 
before  the  reinforcements  about  to  be  despatched  could  reach 
them.^ 

While  these  envoys  were  absent  on  their  mission,  the  Great 
Conflicts  Harbour  was  the  scene  of  much  desultory  conflict, 
Jjl^JJJJ^*  though  not  of  any  comprehensive  single  battle.  Since 
and  the  loss  of  Plemmyrium,  the  Athenian  naval  station 

inSe^SSat  was  in  the  north-west  interior  corner  of  that  harbour, 
Harbour.  adjoining  the  fortified  lines  occupied  by  their  land- 
army.  It  was  enclosed  and  protected  by  a  row  of  poets  or  stakes 
stuck  in  the  bottom  and  standing  out  of  the  water.^  The 
Syracusans  on  their  side  had  also  planted  a  stockade  in  front  of 
the  interior  port  of  Ortygia,  to  defend  their  ships,  their  ship- 
houses,  and  their  docks  within.  As  the  two  stations  were  not 
far  apart,  each  party  watched  for  opportunities  of  occasional 
attack  or  annoyance  by  missile  weapons  to  the  other  ;  and  daily 
skirmishes  of  this  sort  took  place,  in  which,  on  the  whole,  the 
Athenians  seem  to  have  had  the  advantage.  They  even  formed 
the  plan  of  breaking  through  the  outworks  of  the  Syracusan 
dockyard  and  burning  the  ships  within.  They  brought  up  a 
ship  of  the  largest  size,  with  wooden  towers  and  side  defences, 
against  the  line  of  posts  fronting  the  dockyard,  and  tried  to  force 
the  entrance,  either  by  means  of  divers  who  sawed  them  through 
at  the  bottom,  or  by  boat-crews  who  fastened  ropes  round  them, 
and  thus  unfixed  or  plucked  them  out  All  this  was  done  under 
cover  of  the  great  vessel  with  its  towers  manned  by  light-armed, 
who  exchanged  showers  of  missiles  with  the  Syracusan  bowmen 
1  Thaoyd.  viL  25.  >  Tha<7d.  tIL  88. 
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on  the  top  of  the  ship-houses,  and  prevented  the  latter  from 
coming  near  enough  to  interrupt  the  operation.  The  Athenians 
contrived  thus  to  remove  many  of  the  poets  planted — even  the 
most  dangerous  among  them,  those  which  did  not  reach  to  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  which  therefore  a  ship  approaching 
could  not  see.  But  they  gained  little  by  it,  since  Uie  Syracusans 
were  able  to  plant  others  in  their  room.  On  the  whole,  no 
serious  damage  was  done  either  to  the  dockyard  or  to  the  ships 
within.  And  the  state  of  afiEiedrs  in  the  Great  Harbour  stood 
substantially  unaltered  during  all  the  time  that  the  envoys 
were  absent  on  their  Sicilian  tour — ^probably  three  weeks  or  a 
month.1 

These  envoys  had  found  themselves  almost  everywhere  well 
received.  The  prospects  of  Syracuse  were  now  so  Defeat  of  a 
triumphant,  and  those  of  Nikias  with  his  present  ^^^ 
force  so  utterly  hopeless,  that  the  waverers  thought  it  ment 
time  to  declare  themselves  ;  and  all  the  Greek  cities  ^«to«*o 
in  Sicily,  except  Agrigentum,  which  still  remained  Syracuse, 
neutral  (and  of  course  except  Naxos  and  Eatana),  resolved  on 
aiding  the  winning  cause.  From  ELamarma  came  500  hoplites, 
400  darters,  and  300  bowmen :  from  Gela,  5  triremes,  400 
darters,  and  200  horsemen.  Besides  these,  an  additional  force 
from  the  other  cities  was  collected,  to  march  to  Syracuse  in  a 
body  across  the  interior  of  the  island,  under  the  conduct  of  the 
envoys  themselves.  But  this  part  of  the  scheme  was  frustrated 
by  Nikias,  who  was  rendered  more  vigilant  by  the  present 
desperate  condition  of  his  affairs,  than  he  had  been  in  reference  to 
the  cross  march  of  Gylippus.  At  his  instance,  the  Sikel  tribes 
Eentoripes  and  Halikysei,  allies  of  Athens,  were  prevailed  upon 
to  attack  the  approaching  enemy.  They  planned  a  skilful 
ambuscade,  set  upon  them  unawares^  and  dispersed  them  with 
the  loss  of  800  men.  All  the  envoys  were  also  slain,  except  the 
Corinthian,  who  conducted  the  remaining  force  (about  1500  in 
number)  to  Syracuse.' 

This  reverse — ^which  seems  to  have  happened  about  the  time 

when  Demosthends  with  his  armament  were  at  Eorkyra  on  the 

way   to   Syracuse — so    greatly   dismayed    and    mortified   the 

Syracusans,  that  Gylippus  thought  it  advisable  to  postpone  awhile 

1  Thttcyd.  fiL  Si.  >  Thacyd.  viL  82, 88. 
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the  attack  which  he  intended  to  have  made  immediately  on  the 
reinforcement  arriving.^  The  delay  of  these  few  days  proved 
nothing  less  than  the  salvation  of  the  Athenian  army. 

It  was  not  until  Demosthenes  was  approaching  Rhegiom, 
Renewed  within  two  or  three  days'  sail  of  Syracuse,  that  the 
attack  by  attack  was  determined  on  without  further  delay, 
on  the  Preparation  in  every  way  had  been  made  for  it  long 

Athenians,  ^j^fore,  especially  for  the  most  effective  employment  of 
the  naval  force.  The  captains  and  ship-masters  of  Syracuse  and 
Corinth  had  now  become  fully  aware  of  the  superiority  of 
Athenian  nautical  manoeuvre,  and  of  the  causes  upon  which  that 
superiority  depended.  The  Athenian  trireme  was  of  a  build 
comparatively  light,  fit  for  rapid  motion  through  the  water,  and 
for  easy  change  of  direction  :  its  prow  was  narrow,  armed  with  a 
sharp  projecting  beak  at  the  end,  but  hollow  and  thin,  not  cal- 
culated to  force  its  way  through  very  strong  resistance.  It  was 
never  intended  to  meet,  in  direct  impact  and  collision,  the  prow 
of  an  enemy:  such  a  proceeding  passed  among  the  able  seamen  of 
DisadTan-  -Athens  for  gross  awkwardness.  In  advancing  against 
Jj^^the  an  enemy's  vessel,  they  evaded  the  direct  shock, 
fleet  in  the  steered  so  as  to  pass  by  it,  then,  by  the  excellence  and 
feSr  naral  exactness  of  their  rowing,  turned  swiftly  round, 
**^^teto  altered  their  direction,  and  came  back  before  the 
the  narrow  enemy  could  alter  his,  or  perhaps  rowed  rapidly 
^P****  round  him— or  backed  their  ship  stem  foremost — 

until  the  opportunity  was  found  for  driving  the  beak  of  their 
ship  against  some  weak  part  of  his — against  the  midships,  the 
quarter,  the  stem,  or  the  oar-blades  without.  In  such  manoeuvres 
the  Athenians  were  unrivalled ;  but  none  such  could  be  performed 
unless  there  were  ample  sea-room,  which  rendered  their  present 
naval  station  the  most  disadvantageous  that  could  be  imagined. 
They  were  cooped  up  in  the  inmost  part  of  a  harbour  of  small 
dimensions,  dose  on  the  station  of  their  enemies ;  and  with  all  the 
shore,  except  their  own  lines,  in  poss^on  of  these  enemies,  so  that 
they  could  not  puU  round  from  want  of  space,  nor  could  they  back 
water  because  tiiey  durst  not  come  near  diore.  In  this  contracted 
area,  the  only  mode  of  fighting  possible  was  by  straightforward 
collision,  prow  against  prow — a  process  which  not  only  shut  out 

1  Thucyd.  riL  88. 
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all  their  superior  manoeuvring,  but  was  unsuited  to  the  build  of 
their  triremes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Syracusans,  under  the 
advice  of  the  able  Corinthian  steersman  Aristo,  altered  the  con- 
struction of  their  triremes  to  meet  the  special  exigency  of  the 
case,  disregarding  all  idea  of  what  had  been  generally  looked  upon 
as  good  nautical  manoeuvring.^  Instead  of  the  long 
thin,  hollow,  and  sharp,  advancing  beak,  striking  the  S^tsta 
enemy  considerably  above  the  water-level,  and  there-  ^^f"*""'}^^ 
fore  doing  less  damage,  they  shortened  the  prow,  but  to  ^ 
made  it  excessively  heavy  and  solid,  and  lowered  the  ""J™^ 
elevation  of  the  projecting  beak ;  so  that  it  became 
not  so  much  calculated  to  pierce  as  to  break  in  and  crush  by 
main  force  all  the  opposing  part  of  the  enemy's  ship,  not  far 
above  the  water.  What  were  called  the  epdtids — "  earcaps  "  or 
nozzles  projecting  forwards  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  beak — 
were  made  peculiarly  thick  and  sustained  by  under-beams  let 
into  the  hull  of  the  ship.  In  the  Attic  build,  the  beak  stood 
forwards  very  prominent,  and  the  ep6tids  on  each  side  of  it  were 
kept  back,  serving  the  same  purpose  as  what  are  called  catheads 
in  modem  ships,  to  which  the  anchors  are  suspended  ;  but  in  the 
Corinthian  build,  the  beak  projected  less  and  the  ep6tids  more, 
so  that  they  served  to  strike  the  enemy :  instead  of  having  one 
single  beak,  the  Corinthian  ship  might  be  said  to  have  three 
nozzles.^  The  Syracusans  relied  on  the  narrowness  of  the  space 
for  shutting  out  the  Athenian  evolutions,  and  bringing  the 
contest  to  nothing  more  than  a  straightforward  collision,  in 
which  the  weaker  vessel  would  be  broken  and  stove  in  at  the 
prow,  and  thus  rendered  unmanageable. 

1  Thuc^d.  tU.  88.  ^    rf  ii  np&rMpov  dldds  em^oys  to  describe  the  position 

iuaBi^  Twy  KvfitpviiT^v  oocovo^  tlyoi,  of  these  am}pt£ct,  are  to  me  not  folly 

T«  eaniwMfpor  ^KpoyvMy  iiakurr    &v  intelligible,  nor  do  I  think  that  any 

<cvTol  xp^o'flurtfoi  •  vXctorror  yd^  iv  ovr^  of  the  commentators  clear  them  up 

cxk^^Vf  &c  satisfactorily. 

I>iod6r.  ziii.  10.  It  is  Dioddnis  who  specifies  that 

3  Compare    Thncvd.    tU.    M— 88;  the  Ck)rinthiAns  lowered  the  level  of 

Dioddr.   xiii.    10 :   Eurip.  Iph.  Taur.  their  prows,  so  as  to  strike  nearer  to 

1336.    See  also  the  notes  of  Arnold,  the  water— which  Thacydidte  does  not 

Poppo,  and  Didot  on  the  passages  of  mention. 

Thucydidte.  A  captive  ship,  when  towed  in  as  a 

It  appears  as  if  the  awrnpiZtt  or  sos-  prize,  was  disarmed  by  being  deprived 

taining  beams  were  sometliing  new,  of  her  beak  (Atheniens.  xli.  p.  536). 

now   provided  for  the  first  tune,  in  Lysander  reserved  tiie  beaks  of  the 

order  to  strengthen   the   epdtid  and  Athenian  triremes  captured  at  JEgos- 

render  it  fit  to  anve  in  collision  against  potami  to  grace  his  triamphal  retom 

the  enemy.    The  word«  which  Thncy-  (Xenoph.  HeUen.  iL  8,  8). 
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Having  completed  these  arrangements,  their  land  force  was 
^^  marched  out  under  Gylippus  to  threaten  one  side  of 

Syracusaofl  the  Athenian  lines,  while  the  cavalry  and  the  garrison 
attack  o^  ^^6  Olympieion  marched  up  to  the  other  side. 

Atbudan  '^^  Athenians  were  putting  themselves  in  position  to 
naval  defend  their  walls  from  what  seemed  to  be  a  land 

^^  attack,  when  they  saw  the  Syracusan  fleet,  80  triremes 
strong,  sailing  out  from  its  dock  prepared  for  action :  upon  which 
they  too,  though  at  first  confused  by  this  unexpected  appearance, 
put  their  crews  on  shipboard,  and  went  out  of  their  palisaded 
station,  75  triremes  in  number,  to  meet  the  enemy.  The  whole 
day  passed  off  however  in  desultory  and  indecisive  skirmish ; 
with  trifling  advantage  to  the  Syracusans,  who  disabled  one  or 
two  Athenian  ships,  yet  merely  tried  to  invite  the  Athenians  to 
attack,  without  choosing  themselves  to  force  on  a  dose  and 
general  action.^ 

It  was  competent  to  the  Athenians  to  avoid  altogether  a  naval 
action  (at  least  until  the  necessity  arose  for  escorting  fresh  sup- 
plies into  the  harbour)  by  keeping  within  their  station  ;  and  as 
Demosthende  was  now  at  hand,  prudence  counselled  such  reserve. 
Nikias  himself,  too,  is  said  to  have  deprecated  immediate  fight- 
ing, but  to  have  been  out-voted  by  his  two  newly-appointed 
colleagues  Menander  and  Euthydemus  ;  who,  anxious  to  show 
what  they  could  do  without  Demosthenes,  took  their  stand  upon 
Athenian  maritime  honour,  which  peremptorily  forbade  them  to 
shrink  from  the  battle  when  offered.' 

Though  on  the  next  day  the  Syracusans  made  no  movement, 

.....     .     y®**  Nikias  foreseeing  that  they  would  speedily  recom- 

Additional  ,  ji.^i.i'* 

prepara-        mence,  and  noway  encouraged  by  the  equal  manifes- 

NU^w^       tations  of  the  preceding  day,  caused  every  trierarch  to 

battle  repair  what  damage  his  ship  had  sustained,  and  even 

'^^  took  the  precaution  of  further  securing  his  naval 

station  by  mooring   merchant  vessels  just   alongside  of  the 

openings  in  the  palisade,  about  200  feet  apart    The  prows  of 

these  vessels  were  provided  with  dolphins^r  beams  lifted  up  on 

high  and  armed  at  the  end  with  massive  heads  of  iron,  which 

1  Thucjd.  tU.  87, 88.  Intention  of  the  Athenians  gonerally, 

s  Platairch,  Nikias,  0.  20.    DiodArus  not  alluding  to  any  difference  of  opinioB 

(xiiL  1 0)  represents  the  battle  as  having  among  the  oommanden. 

been  brought  on  against  the  wish  and 
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could  be  80  let  fall  as  to  crush  any  ship  entering :  ^  any  Athenian 
trireme  which  might  be  hard-pressed,  would  ^us  be  enabled  to 
get  through  this  opening  where  no  enemy  could  follow,  and 
choose  her  own  time  for  sailing  out  again.  Before  night,  such 
arrangements  were  completed.  At  the  earliest  dawn  of  next  day, 
the  Syracusans  reappeared,  with  the  same  demonstrations  both 
of  land  force  and  naval  force  as  before.  The  Athenian  fleet 
having  gone  forth  to  meet  them,  several  hours  were  spent  in  the 
like  indecisive  and  partial  skirmishes,  until  at  length  the 
Syracusan  fleet  sailed  back  to  the  city — again  without  bringing 
on  any  general  or  dose  combat  The  Athenians,  construing 
such  retirement  of  the  enemy  as  evidence  of  backwardness  and 
unwillingness  to  fight,'  and  supposing  the  day*s  duty  at  an  end, 
retired  on  their  side  within  theii*  own  station,  disembarked,  and 
separated  to  get  their  dinners  at  leisure — having  tasted  no  food 
that  day. 

But  ere  they  had  been  long  ashore,  they  were  astonished  to 
see  the  Syracusan  fleet  sailing  back  to  renew  the 
attack,  in  full  battle  order.    This  was  a  manoeuvre  dar«S  o^ 
su{s;ested  by  the  Corinthian  Aristo,  the  ablest  steers-  JJlL^i****" 
man  in  the  fleet;  at  whose  instance  the  Syracusan 
adminds  had  sent  back  an  urgent  request  to  the  dty  authori- 
ties, that  an  abundant  stock  of  provisions  might  for  that  day  be 
brought  down  to  the  sea-shore,  and  sale  be  rendered  compulsory  ; 
so  that  no  time  should  be  lost*  when  the  fleet  returned  thither, 
in  taking  a  hasty  meal  without  dispersion  of  the  crews.    Accord- 
ingly, the  fleet,  after  a  short  but  suffident  interval  allowed  for 
refreshment  thus  dose  at  hand,  was  brought  back  unexpectedly 
to  the  enemy's  station.    Confounded  at  the  sight,  the  Athenian 
crews  forced  themsdves  again  on  board,  most  of  them  yet  with- 
out refreshment,  and  in  the  midst  of  murmurs  and  disorder.*   On 
sailing  out  of  their  station,  the  indecisive  skirmishing  again  com- 
menced, and  continued    for   some  time,   until  at  length  the 
Athenian  captains  became  so  impatient  of  prolonged  and  ex- 
hausting fatigue,  that  they  resolved  to  begin  of  themselves,  and 

iThnejd.  tU.  41.     al  mpwcu  <«A-    Aristoph.  Bquit.  760. 

tt.    !».    S58,   and   Um    SchollMt    ad        >  Thacyd.  tU.  M. 
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make  the  action  dose  as  well  as  general.  Accordingly,  the  word 
of  command  was  given,  and  they  rowed  forward  to  make  the 
attack,  which  was  cheerfully  received  by  the  Syracusans.  By 
receiving  the  attack  instead  of  making  it,  the  latter  were  better 
enabled  to  ensure  a  straightforward  collision  of  prow  against 
prow,  ezdnding  all  circuit,  backing,  or  evolutions  on  the  part  of 
the  enemy  :  at  any  rate,  their  steersmen  contrived  to  realise  this 
plan,  and  to  crush,  stave  in,  or  damage  the  forepart  of  many  of 
the  Athenian  triremes,  simply  by  superior  weight  of  material 
and  solidity  on  their  own  side.  The  Syracusan  darters  on  the 
deck,  moreover,  as  soon  as  the  combat  became  close,  were  both 
numerous  and  destructive ;  while  their  little  boats  rowed  imme- 
diately under  the  sides  of  the  Athenian  triremes,  broke  the 
blades  of  their  oars,  and  shot  darts  in  through  the  oar-holes, 
against  the  rowers  within.  At  length  the  Athenians,  after  sus- 
taining the  combat  bravely  for  some  time,  found  themselves  at 
such  disadvantage,  that  they  were  compelled  to  give  way  and  to 
seek  shelter  within  their  own  station.  The  armed  merchant- 
vessels  which  Nikias  had  planted  before  the  openings  in  the 
palisade  were  now  found  of  great  use  in  checking  the  pursuing 
Syracusans,  two  of  whose  triremes,  in  the  excitement  of  victory, 
pushed  forward  too  near  to  them  and  were  disabled  by  the  heavy 
implements  on  board — one  of  them  being  captured  with  all  her 
crew.  The  general  victory  of  the  Syracusans,  however,  was 
complete :  seven  Athenian  triremes  were  sunk  or  disabled,  many 
others  were  seriously  damaged,  and  numbers  of  seamen  either 
slain  or  made  prisoners.^ 

Overjoyed  with  the  result  of  this  battle,  which  seems  to  have 
Danffer  of  been  no  less  skilfully  planned  than  bravely  executed, 
San  uma-  ^®  Syracusans  now  felt  confident  of  their  superiority 
2ri^  f  ^y  8^  ^  ^^^  ^  o^  lw^<i»  Mid  contemplated  nothing 
Demoethe-  less  than  the  complete  destruction  of  their  enemies  in 
tito  iwSnd  ^^®  harbour.  The  generals  were  already  concerting 
armament,  measures  for  renewed  attack  both  by  land  and  by  sea, 
and  a  week  or  two  more  would  probably  have  seen  the  ruin  of 
this  once  triumphant  besieging  armament,  now  fuU  of  nothing 
but  discouragement*  The  mere  stoppage  of  supplies,  in  fact,  as 
the  Syracusans  were  masters  of  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  would 
^  Thucyd.  viL  4L 
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be  sure  to  starve  it  oat  in  no  long  time,  if  they  maintained  their 
superiority  at  sea.  All  their  calculations  were  suspended,  how- 
ever, and  the  hox>e6  of  the  Athenians  for  the  time  revived,  by  the 
entry  of  Demosthends  and  Eurymedon  with  the  second  armament 
into  the  Great  Harbour;  which  seems  to  have  taken  place  on 
the  very  day,  or  on  the  second  day,  after  the  recent  battle.'  So 
important  were  the  consequences  which  turned  upon  that  post- 
ponement of  the  Syracusan  attack,  occasioned  by  the  recent 
defeat  of  their  reinfordng  army  from  the  interior.  So  little  did 
either  party  think,  at  that  moment,  that  it  would  have  been  a 
mitigation  of  calamity  to  Athens,  if  Demosthends  had  not  arrived 
in  time ;  if  the  ruin  of  the  first  armament  had  been  actually 
consummated  before  the  coming  of  the  second  ! 

Demosthenes,  after  obtaining  the  required  reinforcements  at 
Eorkyra,  had  crossed  the  Ionian  eea  to  the  islands  Voyi^e  of 
called  Choerades  on  the  coast  of  lapygia,  where  he  ^^S^fj^y^ 
took  aboard  a  band  of  150  Messapian  darters,  through  Korkynt. 
the  friendly  aid  of  the  native  prince  Artas,  with  whom  an 
ancient  alliance  was  renewed.  Passing  on  further  to  Metapon- 
tum,  already  in  alliance  with  Athens,  he  was  there  reinforced 
with  two  triremes  and  three  hundred  darters,  with  which  addi- 
tion he  sailed  on  to  Thurii.  Here  he  found  himself  cordially 
welcomed  ;  for  the  philo- Athenian  party  was  in  full  ascendency, 
having  recently  got  the  better  in  a  vehement  dissension,  and 
passed  a  sentence  of  banishment  against  their  opponents.*  They 
not  only  took  a  formal  resolution  to  acknowledge  the  same 
friends  and  the  same  enemies  as  the  Athenians,  but  equipped  a 
regiment  of  700  hoplites  and  300  darters  to  accompany  Demos- 
then^  who  remained  there  long  enough  to  pass  his  troops  in 
review  and  verify  the  completeness  of  each  division.  After 
having  held  this  review  on  the  banks  of  the  nver  Sybaris,  he 
inarched  his  troops  by  land  through  the  Thurian  territory  to  the 
banks  of  the  river  Hylias  which  divided  it  from  Eroton.  He 
was  here  met  by  Erotoniate  envoys,  who  forbade  the  access  to 
their  territory :  upon  which  he  marched  down  the  river  to  the 
aea-shore,  got  on  shipboard,  and  pursued  his  voyage  southward 
along  the  coast  of  Italy,  touching  at  the  various  towns,  all  ex- 
cept the  hostile  LokrL' 

1  Tbvoyd.  Tii.  48.       s  Tbnoyd.  tU.  8S-«7.       t  ThiiOTd.  riL  86. 
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His  entry  into  the  barboor  of  Syracufle^— accomplished  in  the 
jg,^,!,,^  most  ostentations  trim,  with  decorations  and  musical 
affwtoiniii  accompaniments — ^was  no  less  imposing  from  the 
tiMGreat  magnitude  of  his  force  than  critical  in  respect  to 
*^'**'"'  opportunity.  Taking  Athenians,  allies,  and  mer- 
cenary forces  together,  he  conducted  73  triremes,  6000  hoplites, 
and  a  large  number  of  light  troops  of  every  description ;  archers, 
slingers,  darters,  &c,  with  other  requisites  for  eflfectiye  operation. 
At  the  sight  of  such  an  armament,  not  inferior  to  the  first  which 
had  arrived  under  Nikias,  the  Syracusans  lost  for  a  moment  the 
confidence  of  their  recent  triumph,  and  were  struck  with  dismay 
as  weU  as  wonder.*  That  Athens  could  be  rash  enough  to  spare 
such  an  armament,  at  a  moment  when  the  full  burst  of  Pelopon- 
nesian  hostility  was  reopening  upon  her,  and  when  Dekeleia  was 
in  course  of  being  fortified,  was  a  fact  out  of  all  reasonable  pro- 
bability, and  not  to  be  credited  unless  actually  seen.  And  pro- 
bably the  Syracusans,  though  they  knew  that  Demosthen^  was 
on  his  way,  had  no  idea  beforehand  of  the  magnitude  of  his 
armament 

On  the  other  hand,  the  hearts  of  the  discomfited  and  belea- 
B«fiT6d  guered  Athenians  again  revived  as  they  welcomed 
the  a!S^  their  new  comrades.  They  saw  themselves  again 
nians*  masters  by  land  as  weU  as  by  sea ;  and  they  displayed 

aaddedtiTe  their  renewed  superiority  by  marching  out  of  their 
^If^P^^  lines  forthwith  and  ravaging  the  lands  near  the 
Ottntm.  Anapus ;  the  Syracusans  not  venturing  to  engage  in 
a  general  action,  and  merely  watching  the  movement  with  some 
cavalry  from  the  Olympieion. 

But  Demosthenes  was  not  imposed  upon  by  this  delusive  show 
of  power,  so  soon  as  he  had  made  himself  master  of  the  full  state 
of  affairs,  and  had  compared  his  own  means  with  those  of  the 
enemy.  He  found  the  army  of  Nikias  not  merely  worn  down 
with  long-continued  toil,  and  disheartened  by  previous  defeat, 
but  also  weakened  in  a  terrible  degree  by  the  marsh  fever  general 
towards  the  close  of  summer,  in  the  low  ground  where  they  were 
encamped.* 

He  saw  that  the  Syracusans  were  strong  in  multiplied  allies, 
extended  fortifications,  a  leader  of  great  ability,  and  general 
1  Plutarch,  midaa,  c.  21.       s  xiracyd.  tU.  4S.       t  Thnord.  tH.  47— 6a 
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belief  that  theirs  was  the  winning  cause.  Moreover,  he  felt 
deeply  the  position  of  Athens  at  home,  and  her  need  of  all  her 
citizens  against  enemies  within  sight  of  her  own  waUs.  But 
above  all,  he  became  penetrated  with  the  deplorable  effects  which 
had  resulted  from  the  mistake  of  Nikias  in  wasting  irreparably 
60  much  precious  time,  and  frittering  away  the  first  terror- 
striking  impression  of  his  splendid  armament  All  these  con- 
siderations determined  Demoethente  to  act  without  a  moment's 
delay,  while  the  impression  produced  by  his  arrival  was  yet 
unimpaired,  and  to  aim  one  great  and  decisive  blow,  such  as 
might,  if  successful,  make  the  conquest  of  Syracuse  again 
probable.  If  this  should  &il,  he  resolved  to  abandon  the  whole 
enterprise,  and  return  home  with  his  armament  forthwith.^ 

By  means  of  the  Athenian  lines,  he  had  possession  of  the 
eoutbemmost  portion  of  the  slope  of  Epipoke.  But  Position 
all  along  that  slope  from  east  to  west,  immediately  Sf  DemM^ 
in  front  or  to  the  north  of  his  position,  stretched  the  thenfis. 
counter-wall  built  by  the  Syracnsans ;  b^:inning  at  the  city  wall 
on  the  lowest  ground,  and  reaching  up  first  in  a  north-westerly, 
next  in  a  westerly  direction,  until  it  joined  the  fort  on  the  upper 
ground  near  the  diff,  where  the  road  from  Euryftlus  down  to 
Syracuse  passed.  The  Syracnsans  as  defenders  were  on  the 
north  side  of  this  counter- wall ;  he  and  the  Athenians  on  the 
south  side.  It  was  a  complete  bar  to  his  progress,  and  Jie  could 
not  stir  a  step  without  making  himself  master  of  it ;  towards 
which  end  there  were  only  two  possible  means — either  to  storm 
it  in  front,  or  to  turn  it  from  its  western  extremity  by  marching 
round  up  to  the  Eury&lus.  He  began  by  trying  the  first  method. 
But  the  wall  was  abundantly  manned  and  vigorously  defended  ; 
his  battering  machines  were  all  burnt  or  disqualified,  and  every 
attempt  which  he  made  was  completely  repulsed.*  There 
remained  only  the  second  method — ^to  turn  the  wall,  ascending 
by  circuitous  roads  to  the  heights  of  Euryftlus  behind  it»  and 
then  attacking  the  fort  in  which  it  terminated. 

But  the  march  necessary  for  this  purpose — first,  up  the  valley 

of  the  Anapus,  visible  from  the  Syracusan  posts  above ;  next, 

ascending  to  the  Euryftlus  by  a  narrow  and  winding  path — ^was 

so  difficult  that  even  Demosthenes,  naturally  sanguine,  despaired 

1  nnwyd.  tU.  42.  >  Thucyd.  ▼!!.  48. 
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of  being  able  to  force  his  way  up  in  the  daylight  against  aa 
Noctanud  ®J^®niy  seeing  the  attack.  He  was  therefore  con- 
march  of  strained  to  attempt  a  night  surprise,  for  which,  Nikias 
thente  to  and  his  other  colleagues  consenting,  he  accordingly 
^ig^^  made  preparations  on  the  largest  and  most  effective 
and  turn  the  scale.  He  took  the  command  himself,  along  with 
line  of  Menander  and  Eurymedon  (Nikias  being  left  to  corn- 

defence,  mand  within  the  lines)  ^—conducting  hoplites  and 
light  troops,  together  with  masons  and  carpenters,  and  all  other 
matters  necessary  for  establishing  a  fortified  post ;  lastly,  giving 
orders  that  every  man  should  carry  with  him  provisions  for  five 
days. 

Fortune  so  far  Detvoured  him,  that  not  only  all  these  pre- 
liminary arrangements,  but  even  his  march  itself  was  accom- 
plished without  any  suspicion  of  the  enemy.  At  the  beginning 
of  a  moonlight  night  he  quitted  the  lines,  moved  along  the  low 
ground  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Anapus  and  parallel  to  that  river 
for  a  considerable  distance ;  then  following  various  roads  to  the 
right,  arrived  at  the  Eurydlus  or  highest  pitch  of  Epipolse,  where 
he  found  himself  in  the  same  track  by  which  the  Athenians  in 
coming  from  Katana  a  year  and  a  half  before,  and  Gylippus  in 
coming  from  the  interior  of  the  island  about  ten  months  before, 
had  passed  in  order  to  get  to  the  ^lope  of  Epipolse  above  Syracuse. 
He  reached,  without  being  discovered,  the  extreme  Syracusan 
fort  on  the  high  ground — assailed  it  completely  by  surprise — 
and  captured  it  after  a  feeble  resistance.  Some  of  the  garrison 
within  it  were  slain ;  but  the  greater  part  escaped  and  ran  to 
give  the  alarm  to  the  three  fortified  camps  of  Syracusans  and 
allies,  which  were  placed  one  below  another  behind  the  long 
continuous  wall,"  on  the  declivity  of  Epipolse — as  well  as  to  a 

iThucyd.  tIL  48.    Diodftms  tells  vi  ^Thnoyd.  tU.  42,  48.    km,  (Demoe- 

that  Demosthente  took  with  him  10,000  thends)    6(mv    rb    wapanCxtaiia    rwv 

hoplitee  and  10,000  light  troops— num-  ^vpaxovimv,  ^  jjcwXvaav.  ««piretxto^ 

hers  which  are  not  at  all  to  be  tmsted  o^«  tov«  'A^Mt/ow,  avAovv  r«  Zv,  ical 

(xiii.  11).  «i  iniKpanliatii  Tts  r&v  rt  *E»voAmv  t^ 

Plutarch  (Nikias,  c.  21)  says  that  dva^docMv,  kca  outfit  rov  iv  ovraic  vr^ 

Nikias  was  extremely  averse  to  the  roir^aov,  i^tm^  £v  «irb  kniAkp  Covlk 

attack     on     Bpipole  :      Thucydidte  >ap  vvoiulvw.  &v  v^  evMy«)  ^ntycre 

notices  nothing  ot  the  kind,  and  the  kKtJBivBiur$w9(p^ 

assertion  seems  improbable.  rii  48.    ic«l  i^yJipa.^  itip  aS^ara  iMMi 

The  course  taken  by  Demosthente  in  clvoi  ka$*iv  irpovtk86mf  kqX  ayafiitrrmt, 

his  night-march  is  marked  L,Y,7.t\,  Ac. 

on  Plan  IL  annexed  to  tills  Tolume.  I>r.  Arnold  and  Gdller  both  interpret 
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chosen  regiment  of  six  hundred  Syracosan  hoplites  under 
Hermokrat^^  who  formed  a  night-watch  or  bivouac  This 
regiment  hastened  up  to  the  rescue,  but  Demosthenes  and  the 
Athenian  vanguard,  charging  impetuously  forward,  drove  them 
back  in  disorder  upon  the  fortified  positions  in  their  rear.  Even 
Gylippus,  and  the  Syracusan  troops  advancing  upwards  out  of 
these  positions,  were  at  first  carried  back  by  the  same  retreating 
movement 

So  far  the  enterprise  of  Demosthends  had  been  successful 
beyond  all  reasonable  hope.    He  was  master  not  only  putui 
of  the  outer  fort  of  the  Syracusan  position,  but  also  JJ  aS^- 
of  the  extremity  of  their  counter-wall  which  rested  complete 
upon  ihsX  fort:   the  counter- wall  was   no   longer  Sfa^^**'** 
defensible,  now  that  he  had  got  on  the  north  or  Anally. 
Syracusan  side  of  it — so  that  the  men  on  the  parapet,  where  it 
joined  the  fort,  made  no  resistance  and  fled.     Some  of  the 
Athenians  even  began  to  tear  down  the  parapets  and  demolish 
this  part  of  the  counter-wall ;  an  operation  of  extreme  import- 
ance, since  it  would  have  opened  to  Demosthen^  a  communi- 
cation with  the  southern  side  of  the  counter- wall,  leading  directly 
towards  the  Athenian  lines  on  Epipoke.    At  any  rate,  his  plan 
of  turning  the  counter-wall  was  already  carried,  if  he  could  only 

this  description  of  Thucydidte  (see  ■pedaUy  mariced  by  Thucydidte  after- 

their  notes  on  this  chapter,  and  Dr.  watda— riL  SO :    it  was  at  the  last 

Arnold'sAppendix.  p.  276)asif  Nikias,  moment   of   despeiation,    when   the 

immediately     that     the     Syracosan  serrioe  of  aU  was  needed  for  the  final 

eoonter.waU  had  crossed  Us  blockad-  maritime  battle  in  the  Great  Harboor. 

ing    line,  had  etacuated    his   circle  Dr.  Arnold  (p.  27M  mbiinterprets  this 

and  works  on  the  slope  of  Epipote,  passage,  in  mw  judgment,  erading  the 

and    had    retired    down    excfnsiTely  direct  sense  of  it. 

into  the  lower  ground  below.     Dr.  The  words  of  Thncydidte,  TiL  42 

Thiriwall  too.  is  of  the  same  opinion  —*i  hrucpariivtU  nt  rwy  rt  'aviwoKmr 

(Hist.  Or.  TOL  iiL  ch.  xxri  pp.  482—  nit  h^afidtnns  vol  a^tftc  rov  iv  avrcut 

484)i  tfTooroir^Sov— are  more  correctly  con- 


This  appears   to   me  a  mistake,    oeired  by  M.  Firmin  Didot  in  the  note 
What    conoeiTable    motiTe    can    be   to  his  translation,  than  by  Arnold  and 

* GoUer.  The  oTpar^mJov  here  indicated 

does  not  mean  the  Athenian  Circle, 


vantage  T   Ifhe  had  once  relinquished   and  their  partially  completed  line  ot 
the^uope  of  Epipolse  to  occupy  <«•    drcumTallation     on  ^  the     slope  ^  of 


aasinied  to  induce  Nikias  to  yield  up 
to  the  enemy  so  important  an  ad- 
vaatageT   If  he  had  once  relinquished 

the  slope  of  Epipolie  to  occupy  ex-  _     _    ,^_     _. 

elusiTdy    the    marsh    beneath    the  £pipolA.    It  means  the  ground  higher 

southern  cliiL  Gylippus  and  the  Syra-  up  than  this,  which  they  had  pextially 

cQsans  would  hare  taken  good  care  occupied  at  first  while  buOaing  the 

tiiat    he    should    never    tmn  hare  fort  of  Labdalum,  and  of  which  they 

mounted  that  cliff ;  nor  could  he  erer  had  been  substantiiUly  masters  untu 

have  got  near  to  the  vapartCxi^ita.  the  arrival  of  Gylippus,  who  had  now 

The  moment  when  the  Athenians  did  converted  it  into  a  camp  or  orpor^hrcter 

at  last  abandon  their  fortifications  on  of  the  Syracusans. 
tbe  slope  of  Bpipol»  (ri  £v»  nlx^>  ^       ^  Diod^r.  xiii  IL 
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have  maintained  liimself  in  his  actual  position,  even  without 
advancing  farther,  and  if  he  could  have  demolished  two  or  three 
hundred  yards  of  the  upper  extremity  of  the  wall  now  in  his 
power.  Whether  it  would  have  been  possible  for  him  to  main- 
tain himself  without  further  advance  until  day  broke,  and  thus 
avoid  the  unknown  perils  of  a  night-battle,  we  cannot  say.  But 
both  he  and  his  men,  too  much  flushed  with  success  to  think  of 
halting,  hastened  forward  to  complete  their  victory,  and  to 
prevent  the  disordered  Syracusans  from  again  recovering  a  firm 
array.  Unfortunately,  however,  their  ardour  of  pursuit  (as  it' 
constantly  happened  with  Qrecian  hoplites)  disturbed  the  r^u- 
larity  of  their  own  ranks,  so  that  they  were  not  in  condition  to 
stand  the  shock  of  the  Boeotian  hoplites,  just  emerged  from  their 
position,  and  marching  up  in  steady  and  excellent  order  to  the 
scene  of  action.  The  Boeotians  charged  them,  and,  after  a  short 
resistance,  broke  them  completely,  forcing  them  to  take  flight 
The  fugitives  of  the  van  were  thus  driven  back  upon  their  own 
comrades  advancing  from  behind — ^still  under  the  impression  of 
success,  ignorant  of  what  had  passed  in  front,  and  themselves 
urged  on  by  the  fresh  troops  closing  up  in  their  rear. 

In  this  manner  the  whole  army  presently  became  one  scene  of 
D^of^l^  clamour  and  confusion,  wherein  there  was  neither 
AtheniftiiB  coniDiand  nor  obedience,  nor  could  any  one  discern 
—great  low  what  was  passing.  The  light  of  the  moon  rendered 
in  the  flight  objects  and  figures  generally  visible,  without  being 
sufficient  to  discriminate  friend  from  foe.  The  beaten  Athenians, 
thrown  back  upon  their  comrades,  were  in  many  cases  mistaken 
for  enemies  and  slain.  The  Syracusans  and  Boeotians,  shouting 
aloud  and  pursuing  their  advantage,  became  intermingled  with 
the  foremost  Athenians,  and  both  armies  thus  grouped  into  knots 
which  only  distinguished  each  other  by  mutual  demand  of  the 
watchword.  That  test  also  soon  failed,  since  each  party  got 
acquainted  with  the  watchword  of  the  other — especially  that  of 
the  Athenians,  among  whom  the  confusion  was  the  greatest, 
became  well  known  to  the  Syracusans,  who  kept  together  in 
larger  parties.  Above  all,  the  effect  of  the  psean  or  war-shout 
on  both  sides  was  remarkable.  The  Dorians  in  the  Athenian 
army  (from  Argos,  Eorkyra,  and  other  places)  raised  a  paean  not 
distinguishable  from  that  of  the  Syracusans :  accordingly  their 
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shout  struck  terror  into  the  Athenians  themselves,  who  fiEUicied 
that  they  had  enemies  in  their  own  rear  and  centre.  Such 
disorder  and  panic  presently  ended  in  a  general  flight  The 
Athenians  hurried  hack  by  the  same  roads  which  they  had 
ascended :  but  these  roads  were  found  too  narrow  for  terrified 
fugitives,  and  many  of  them  threw  away  their  arms  in  order  to 
scramble  or  jump  down  the  cliffs,  in  which  most  of  them 
perished.  Even  of  those  who  safely  effected  their  descent  into 
the  plain  below,  many  (especially  the  new-comers  belonging  to 
the  armament  of  Demosthenes)  lost  their  way  through  ignorance, 
and  were  cut  off  the  next  day  by  the  Syracusan  horse.  With 
terrible  loss  of  numbers,  and  broken  spirit,  the  Athenians  at 
length  found  shelter  within  their  own  lines.  Their  loss  of  arms 
was  even  greater  than  that  of  men,  from  the  throwing  away  of 
shields  by  those  soldiers  who  leaped  the  diff.^ 

The  overjoyed  Syiacusans  erected  two  trophies,  one  upon  tlu 
road  to  Epipolse,  the  other  upon  the  exact  and  critical 
spot  where  the  Boeotians  had  first  withstood  and  first  ^^te.  and 
repelled  the  enemy.    By  a  victory,  so  unexpected  and  |[2^fJ2rf 
overwhelming,  their  feelings  were  restored  to  the  same  pSuu^ 
pitch  of  confidence  which  had  animated  them  before  Sl^?*^ 
the  arrival  of  Demoethends.    Again  now  masters  of 
the  field,  they  again  indulged  the  hope  of  storming  the  Athenian 
lines  and  destroying  the  armament ;  to  which  end,  however,  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  obtain  additional  reinforcements,  and 
Gylippus  went  in  person  with  this  commission  to  the  various 
cities  of  Sicily — while  Sikanus  with  fifteen  triremes  was  despatched 
to  Agrigentum,  then  understood  to  be  wavering,  and  in  a  political 
crisis.* 

During  the  absence  of  Gylippus,  the  Athenian  generak  were 
left  to  mourn  their  recent  reverse,  and  to  discuss  the 
exigences  of  their  untoward  position.    The  whole  §^^|^ 
armament   was   now   full   of   discouragement   and  difleient 
weariness ;  impatient  to  escape  from  a  scene  where  ^^Sie 
fever  daily  thinned  their  numbers,  and  where  they  fjjljjj^ 
seemed  destined  to  nothing  but  dishonour.    Such 

1  TlmoycL  tU.  iAJjfi.  UX  nnM^didSt  dow  not fCateltat  ilL 
>  Thno.  tU.  4S.    Flotaroli  (NIUm,  e.        Tb«M  two  anthon  probably  both 

tl)  ttatwthat  tho  number  of  alaln  waa  copied  from  tome  common  aothorftj. 

1000.    Dioddros  giTea  it  at  ttOO(ziil.  im4 TIracydidte ;  perhapa Philistiis. 
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painful  evidences  of  increasing  disorganization  only  made 
Demosthen^  more  strenuous  in  enforcing  the  resolution  which 
he  had  taken  before  the  attack  on  Epipolse;  He  had  done  his 
best  to  strike  one  decisive  blow  ;  the  chances  of  war  had  turned 
out  against  him,  and  indicted  a  humiliating  defeat ;  he  now 
therefore  insisted  on  relinquishing  the  whole  enterprise  and 
returning  home  forthwith.  The  season  was  yet  favourable  for 
the  voyage  (it  seems  to  have  been  the  beginning  of  August), 
while  the  triremes  recently  brought,  as  yet  unused,  rendered 
them  masters  at  sea  for  the  present  It  was  idle  (he  added)  to 
waste  more  time  and  money  in  staying  to  carry  on  war  against 
Syracuse,  which  they  could  not  now  hope  to  subdue  ;  especially 
when  Athens  had  so  much  need  of  them  all  at  home,  against  the 
garrison  of  Dekeleia.^ 

This  proposition,  though  espoused  and  seconded  by  Eurymedon, 

was  peremptorily  opposed  by  Nikias,  who  contended, 
^^'J^^^  first,  that  their  present  disti^ess  and  the  unpromising 
S?  ^^!^  chances  for  the  future,  though  he  admitted  the  ftdl 
Sicily—  reality  of  both,  ought  not  nevertheless  to  be  publicly 
j^^^^hS!'     proclaimed.    A  formal  resolution  to  retire,  passed  in 

the  presence  of  so  many  persons,  would  inevitably 
become  known  to  the  enemy,  and  therefore  could  never  be 
executed  with  silence  and  secrecy* — as  such  a  resolution  ought 
to  be.  But  farthermore,  he  (Nikias)  took  a  decided  objection  to 
the  resolution  itself.  He  would  never  consent  to  cany  back  the 
armament)  without  specific  authority  from  home  to  do  so.  Sure 
he  was  that  the  Athenian  people  would  never  tolerate  such  a 
proceeding.  When  submitted  to  the  public  assembly  at  home, 
the  conduct  of  the  generals  would  be  judged,  not  by  persons  who 
had  been  at  Syracuse  and  cognisant  of  the  actual  fjBu^ts,  but  by 
hearers  who  would  learn  all  that  they  knew  from  the  artful 


1  Tbncyd.  tU.  47.  taTiarnhH  and  triexmrchs  ware  present 

s  Thncyd.  rii  48.    6ik  Ncxw  iv6ti,i^9  at  this  deliberation,  as  we  flna  in  an- 

fiJiv  vol  avrhs  voiajp^  o^y  ra  wpdyfiara  other  case  afterwards,  c.  60.    Possibly 

ttrot,  r^  6i  k6y^  oi<c  ^vAcro  ovrd  Demosthente  mij^t  even  desire  that 

^trthinj  ivo^txrvfoc,  o^   <f&^«vMf  they  shotUd  be  present  as  witnesses 

9i^««   fii^i^g^i«row   fi«r4   voAAmf  respecting  the  feding  of  the  army,  and 

T^y  iipaxiifniviv  voU  voAc/MOi«  xaroy  also  as  supporters,  if  the  matter  came 

wXrow  yiy¥to0mi  •  Xa$tlv  yap  iof^  6v«irt  afterwards  to  be  debated  in  the  public 

^ovAotrro,  revre   woiovrrt«  voAA^  ^  asttembly  at  Athena.    It  it  to  this  fact 

r9v.  that  the  words  Au^ai'iat  /mtA  iroAA«r 

It  seems  probable  that  some  of  the  seem  to  allude. 
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speeches  of  criminative  orator&  Even  the  citizens  actually 
serving — though  now  loud  in  cries  of  suffering,  and  impatient  to 
get  home — would  alter  their  tone  when  they  were  safe  in  the 
public  assembly,  and  would  turn  round  to  denounce  their 
generals  as  having  been  bribed  to  bring  away  the  army. 
Speaking  his  own  personal  feelings,  he  knew  too  well  the 
tempers  of  his  countrymen  to  expose  himself  to  the  danger  of 
thus  perishing  under  a  charge  alike  unmerited  and  disgraceful 
Sooner  would  he  incur  any  extremity  of  risk  from  the  enemy.^ 
It  must  be  recollected  too  (he  added)  that  if  their  aSaiiB  were 
now  bad,  those  of  Syracuse  were  as  bad,  and  even  worse.  For 
more  tiian  a  year  the  war  had  been  imposing  upon  the 
Syracusans  a  ruinous  cost,  in  subsistence  for  foreign  allies  as 
well  as  in  keeping  up  outlying  posts,  so  that  they  had  already 
spent  2000  talents,  be^des  heavy  debts  contracted  and  not  paid. 
They  could  not  continue  in  this  course  longer  ;  yet  the  suspension 
of  their  payments  would  at  once  alienate  their  allies,  and  leave 
them  helpless.  The  cost  of  the  war  (to  which  Demosthen^ 
had  alluded  as  a  reason  for  returning  home)  could  be  much 
better  borne  by  Athens ;  while  a  little  further  pressure  would 
utterly  break  down  the  Syracusans.  He  (Nikias)  therefore 
advised  to  remain  where  they  were  and  continue  the  siege,'  the 
more  so  as  their  fleet  had  now  become  unquestionably  the 
superior. 

Both  Demosthen^  and  Eurymedon  protested  in  the  strongest 
language  against  the  proposition  of  Nikias.   Especially 
they  treated  the  plan  of  remaining  in  the  Great  ^^SSb 
Harbour  as  fraught  with  ruin,  and  insisted,  at  the  atieacton 
very  least,  on  quitting  this  position  without  a  momentfs  c^^  t& 
delay.    Even  admitting  (for  argument)  the  scruples  H^bo^ 
of  Nikias  against  abandoning   the   Syracusan  war 
without  formal  authority  from  home,  they  still  urged  an  im- 

1  ThucTd.  TiL  48.    o^kovv  ^o^Xco^ai  either  with  avoXdaOai  or  with  avr6i  yc: 

mrr6t   y«,  hrtvrifupot    ras  'A^vatMv  for  Nikias  coald  not  ran  any  risk  of 

^wntfy  iw*  aitrxp^  re  miri^  koX  aSucnf  perishing  separately  by  the  hands  of 

v«^  *A0i}va£Mv  avoX^trtfcu,  /uuiXAov  ^  virb  the  enemy,  unless  we  are  to  ascribe  to 

«wv  voAcfuwy,  «i  dct,  Kip^vvevvas  rovro  him  an  absurd  rhodomontade  quite 

wafitlvt  'UU^.  foreign  to  his  character.     Compare 

The  ritoation  of  the  last  word  iSif  Plutarch,  Nikias,  c  22. 

in  this  sentence  is  perplexing  because  3  Thucyd.  rii.  48.     rpifitw  o^v  «^ 

it  can  hardly  be  construed   except  xP^^<^  *po<rKaBiuUvovt,  ac 
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mediate  transfer  of  their  camp  irom  the  Great  Harbour  to 
Thapeus  or  Katana.  At  either  of  these  stations  they  conld 
prosecute  operations  against  Syracuse,  with  all  the  advantage  of  a 
wider  range  of  country  for  supplies,  a  healthier  spot,  and  above 
all  of  an  open  sea,  which  was  absolutely  indispensable  to  the 
naval  tactics  of  Athenians;  escaping  from  that  narrow  basin 
which  condemned  them  to  inferiority  even  on  their  own  proper 
element  At  all  events  to  remove,  and  remove  forthwitii,  out 
of  the  Great  B^arbour — such  was  the  pressing  requisition  of 
Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon.^ 

But  even  to  the  modified  motion  of  transferring  the  actual 
NiUasre-  poation  to  Thapsus  or  Katana,  Nikias  refused  to 
fnae^to  consent  He  inaLsted  on  remaining  as  they  were ; — 
■nchre-  and  it  appears  that  Menander  and  Euthydemus* 
™^^^  (colleagues  named  by  the  assembly  at  home  before 

the  departure  of  the  second  armament)  must  have  voted  under 
the  influence  of  his  authority ;  whereby  the  majority  became  on 
his  side.  Nothing  less  than  being  in  a  minority,  probably, 
would  have  induced  Demosthen^  and  Eurymedon  to  submit, 
on  a  point  of  such  transcendent  importance. 

It  was  thus  ihskt  the  Athenian  armament  remained  without 
The  anna-  ^l^iitting  the  Harbour,  yet  apparently  quite  inactive, 
nwntre-  during  a  period  which  cannot  have  been  less  than 
the  Great  between  three  weeks  and  a  month,  until  Gylippus 
^£waot-  '®^^i^^^  *o  Syracuse  with  firesh  reinforcement& 
hurnor  Throughout  the  army,  hope  of  success  appears  to 
'*^^'  have  vanished,  while  anxiety  for  return  had  become 
general.  The  opinions  of  Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon  were 
doubtless  well  known,  and  orders  for  retreat  were  expected,  but 
never  came.  Nikias  obstinately  refused  to  give  them,  during  the 
whole  of  this  fatal  interval ;  which  plunged  the  army  into  the 
abyss  of  ruin,  instead  of  mere  fedlure  in  their  aggressive 
enterprise. 

So  unaccountable  did  such  obstinacy  appear,  that  many  persons 
gave  Nikias  credit  for  knowing  more  than  he  chose  to  reveaL 

inraeyd.  TiL  48.     &  M  Ai}MoaMm|«  iiXX    In    r^x«^r«   V^l    «««    ^^ 

vtpl  |A^  rod   wpoo'Ka$ri0'$ai  ovd*  u^AAcir    i( avio'Tao'iai.      iccu    i 

hvno'oiiv  iyt<tfx«ro--Tb  8i  fvftiray  BvpVfU8«y  ovr^  rovro  hnmy6pev9p. 

elrciy,  oifi^vl  T(>6v«f  ol  l^n  iifti-  >Thacydidte,  tU.  69;  inodAr.  xiU. 

<rjc«iy   ir   r^  avrig  in  MC^tir,  IS. 
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Even  ThncydiddB  thinks  that  he  was  mialed  by  that  party  in 
SyiaciiBe,  with  whom  he  had  always  kept  np  a  secret  correspond- 
ence (seemingly  apart  from  his  coUeagaesX  and  who  still  nrged 
him,  by  special  messages,  not  to  go  away,  assuring  him  that 
Syracuse  could  not  possibly  go  on  longer.  Without  fiilly  trusting 
these  intimations,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  act  against  them. 
He  therefore  hung  back  from  day  to  day,  refusing  to  pronounce 
the  dedsive  word.^ 

Nothing  throughout  the  whole  career  of  Nikias  is  so  inex- 
plicable as  his  guilty  fatuity — ^for  we  can  call  it  by  no  infatnation 
lighter  name,  seeing  that  it  involved  all  the  brave  «« Nikias. 
men  around  him  in  one  common  ruin  with  himself — at  the  pre- 
sent critical  juncture.  How  can  we  suppose  him  to  have  really 
believed  that  the  Syracusans,  now  in  the  flood-tide  of  success, 
and  when  Qylippus  was  gone  forth  to  procure  additional  forces, 
would  break  down  and  be  unable  to  carry  on  the  war  ?  Childish 
as  such  credulity  seeDis,  we  are  nevertheless  compelled  to  admit 
it  as  real,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  counterbalance  all  the  pressing 
motives  for  departure ;  motives,  enforced  by  discerning  colleagues 
as  weU  as  by  the  complaints  of  the  army,  and  brought  home  to 
his  own  observation  by  the  experience  of  the  late  naval  defeat 
At  any  rate,  it  served  as  an  excuse  for  that  fatal  weakness  of  his 
character  which  made  him  incapable  of  taking  resolutions  founded 
on  prospective  calculations,  and  chained  him  to  his  actual  position 
until  he  was  driven  to  act  by  imminent  necessity. 

But  we  discern  on  the  present  occasion  another  motive,  which 
counts  for  much  in  dictating  his  hesitation.  The  other  generals 
think  with  satisfaction  of  going  back  to  their  country,  and  rescuing 
the  force  which  yet  remained,  even  under  circumstances  of  dis- 
appointment and  failure.    Not  so  Nikias  :  he  knows  too  weU  the 

iThncyd.  TiL  48.     t  iwio-rJiiif  spectincarevoltof tbetlaTesorTilleins 

pott  T^  iiir  ipytf  in  iv'  i,ti,^6'  (oucrroijat  SyracQM  during  the  Athe- 

rcpa     ix*»^     f^**'*-     BiatrKovitv  nian  si^e,  under  a  leader  named  Sod* 

Avci^c,  rfS'  ift^aret  r6rt  X6y^  kratte— a   revolt  ■appressed  by  the 

•  {>«  <^i}  av^^ttv  T^y  o-Tpariav.  Stratagem    of     Hermokrat^     That 

The  insignificance  of  the  party  in  rarious  attempt!  of  this  sort  took 

Syracuse    which    corresponded    with  place  at  Syracuse  daring  these  two 

Nikias  may  be  reasonably  inferred  trying  years  is  by  no  means  impro- 

from  Tbucyd.  tU.  65.    It  consisted  in  bable.      In    fact,  it   is    difficult    to 

part  of  those  Leontines  who  had  been  understand  how  the  numerous  predial 

Incorporated  into  the  Syracusan  dti*  slaves  were  kept  in  order  during  the 

senship  (DiodAr.  xilL  18),  great  pressure  and  danger  prior  to  the 

Polysnus  (L  48,  1)  has  a  tale  re-  coming  of  Oylippus. 
6—10 
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reception  which  he  had  deserved,  and  which  might  possihly  be 
in  store  for  him.  Avowedly  indeed,  he  anticipates  reproach  from 
the  Athenians  against  the  generals,  but  only  unmerited  reproach, 
on  the  special  ground  of  bringing  away  the  army  without  orders 
from  home  ; — adding  some  harsh  criticisms  upon  the  injustice  of 
the  popular  judgment  and  the  perfidy  of  his  own  soldiers.  But 
in  the  first  place  we  may  remark  that  Demosthen^  and  Eury- 
medon,  though  as  much  responsible  as  he  was  for  this  decision, 
had  no  such  fear  of  popular  injustice,  or  if  they  had,  saw  clearly 
that  the  obligation  of  braving  it  was  here  imperative.  And  in 
the  next  place  no  man  ever  had  so  little  reason  to  complain  of 
the  popular  judgment  as  Nikiaa  The  miBtakes  of  the  people  in 
regard  to  him  had  always  been  those  of  indulgence,  over-esteem, 
and  over-constancy.  But  Nikias  foresaw  too  well  that  he  would 
have  more  to  answer  for  at  Athens  than  the  simple  fact  of  sanc- 
tioning retreat  under  existing  circumstances.  He  could  not  but 
remember  the  pride  and  sanguine  hopes  under  which  he  had 
originally  conducted  the  expedition  out  of  Peirseus,  contrasted 
with  the  miserable  sequel  and  ignominious  close,— ^ven  if  the 
account  had  been  now  closed,  without  worse.  He  could  not  but 
be  conscious,  more  or  less,  how  much  of  all  this  was  owing  to  his 
own  misjudgnient,  and  under  such  impressions,  the  idea,  of  meet- 
ing the  free  criticisms  and  scrutiny  of  his  fellow  citizens  (even 
putting  aside  the  chance  of  judicial  trial)  must  have  been  insup- 
portably  humiliating.  To  Nikias — a  perfectly  brave  man,  and 
suflfering  withal  under  an  incurable  disease— life  at  Athens  had 
neither  charm  nor  honour  left  Hence,  as  much  as  from  any 
other  reason,  he  was  induced  to  withhold  the  order  for  departure, 
clinging  to  the  hope  that  some  unforeseen  boon  of  fortune  might 
yet  turn  up,  and  yielding  to  the  idlest  delusions  from  corre- 
spondents in  the  interior  of  Syracuse.* 

Nearly  a  month  after  the  night-battle  on  EpipolaB,^  Gylippus 
and  Sikanus  both  returned  to  Syracuse.    The  latter  had  been 

^Thacjd.  tH.  48.     ItrnXdymt  M    dTinin,  sen  impellente  fato,  manere 
To5  Nuciov^  MFOv  nc  <cat  ^UAAiyatf  ip^d-    oontendit "  (Justin,  iv.  6). 

lie  uSSi^flSSto  TOtDectlnir   I>odwell.  Ann.  Thucyd.  rii.  60)  from 
»ct»  rd,  sea   mettt  dMtitats    spei   the  subsequent  ecUpM. 
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unsuccessful  at  Agrigentum,  where  the  philo-Syracusan  party  had 
been  sent  into  banishment  before  his  arrival ;  but  increaae  of 
Gylippus  brought  \iitli  him  a  considerable  force  of  JjJ^jJJ^ 
Sicilian  Greeks,  together  with  those  Peloponneedan  in  Syracuse 
hoplites  who  had  started  from  Cape  Taenarus  in  the  Jit^e^h 
early  spring,  and  who  had  made  their  way  from  Kyr^nfi  <»n»ente  to 
first  along  the  coast  of  Africa  and  then  across  to  Selinus.   Orders  for 
Such  increase  of  strength  immediately  determined  the  ^^]y 
Syracusans  to  resume  the  aggressive,  both  by  land  circulated, 
and  by  sea.    In  the  Athenians,  as  they  saw  the  new  allies  march- 
ing in  over  Epipolae,  it  produced  a  deeper  despondency,  combined 
with  bitter  regret  that  they  had  not  adopted  the  proposition  of 
departing  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Epipoke,  when  Demos- 
then^  first  proposed  it    The  late  interval  of  lingering  hopeless 
inaction  with  continued  sickness  had  further  weakened  their 
strength,  aud  Demosthenfe  now  again  pressed  the  resolution  foi 
immediate  departure.    Whatever  fancies  Nikias  may  have  in- 
dulged about  Syracusan  embarrassments  were  dissipated  by  the 
aiTival  of  Qylippus ,  nor  did  he  venture  to  persist  in  his  former 
peremptory  opposition — thougb   even   now  he  seems  to  have 
dissented  against  his  own  conviction.^    He  however  insisted  with 
good  reason  that  no  formal  or  public  vote  should  be  taken  on 
the  occasion,  but  that  the  order  should  be  circulated  through  the 
camp,  as  privately  as  possible,  to  be  ready  for  departure  at  a 
given  signaL    Intimation  was  r^ent  to  Katana  that  the  armament 
was  on  the  point  of  coming  away,  with  orders  to  forward  no 
further  supplies.^ 

This  plan  was  proceeding  successfully :  the  ships  were  made 
i-eady  ;  much  of  the  property  of  the  army  had  already  Eclipse  of 
been  conveyed  aboard  without  awakening  the  sus-  the  moon— 

#  i.i  ^1-       •        1  ij  t  V.  Athenian 

picion  of  the  enemy ;  the  signal  would  have  been  retr«at 

hoisted  on  the  ensuing  morning,  and  within  a  few  po^tpoae*** 
hours  this  fated  armament  would  have  found  itself  dear  of  the 
harbour,  with  comparatively  small  loss,'  when  the  gods  them- 
selves (I  speak  in  the  language  and  feelings  of  the  Athenian 
camp)  interfered  to  forbid  its  departure.    On  the  very  night 

1  Thncyd.  viL  fiO.    mv  avroU  ov6i  6        s  Thncjd.  TiL  90.       ^ 
Vuciaif    in    hfiolttK   ^vavriovro,         *  Diod6r.  xiii.  12.    ot  orpariwrai  ra 

Ac    Dioddr.  ziiL  12.    6  Nucw  nyay  o'kmi  ivrri0tKro,  Ac.  PluUrch,  Nikias, 

KU9^  <rvyx*»pn9ai,  Ac  C  28. 
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before  (the  27th  August,  413  RC.) — which  was  fall  moon — the 
moon  was  eclipsed.  Such  a  portent,  impressive  to  the  Athenians 
at  all  times,  was  doubly  so  under  their  present  despondency, 
and  many  of  them  construed  it  as  a  divine  prohibition  against 
departure  until  a  certain  time  should  have  elapsed,  with  expiatory 
ceremonies  to  take  off  the  effect  They  made  known  their  wish 
for  postponement  to  Nikias  and  his  colleagues ;  but  their  inter- 
ference was  superfluous,  for  Nikias  himself  was  more  deeply 
affected  than  any  one  else.  He  consulted  the  prophets,  who 
declared  that  the  army  ought  not  to  decamp  until  thrice  nine 
days,  a  full  circle  of  the  moon,  should  have  passed  over.^  And 
Nikias  took  upon  himself  to  announce  that,  until  after  the 
interval  indicated  by  them,  he  would  not  permit  even  any 
discussion  or  proposition  on  the  subject 

The  decision  of  the  prophets,  which  Nikias  thus  made  his  own, 
Bdipaes  ^^  *  sentence  of  death  to  the  Athenian  army  :  yet  it 
considered  went  along  with  the  general  feeling,  and  was  obeyed 
differaoUy  without  hesitation.  Even  Demosthen^  though  if 
^oD^n^  he  had  commanded  alone  he  might  have  tried  to 
of  Philo.       overrule  it,  found  himself  compelled  to  yield.     Yet 

**"*"*  according    to    Philochorus    (himself  a   professional 

diviner,  skilful  in  construing  the  religious  meaning  of  events), 
it  was  a  decision  decidedly  wrong ;  that  is,  wrong  according  to 
the  canonical  principles  of  divination.  To  men  planning  escape 
or  any  other  operation  requiring  silence  and  secrecy,  an  edipee 
of  the  moon,  as  hiding  light  and  producing  darkness,  was  (he 
affirmed)  an  encouraging  sign,  and  ought  to  have  made  the 
Athenians  even  more  willing  and  forward  in  quitting  the  har- 
bour. We  are  told,  too,  that  Nikias  had  recently  lost  by  death 
Stilbides,  the  ablest  prophet  in  his  service,  and  that  he  was  thus 

1  The  moon  was  totally  eclipsed  on  insisted  on  thrte  days,  while  he  resolved 

this  night,  August  27,  413  B.C.,  from  27  on  remaining  for  an  entire  lunar  period 

minutes  past  9  to  84  minutes  oast  10  (Plutarch,  iHldas,  c.  28). 
P.M.   (Wurm,  De  Ponderib.   Or»oor.        I  follow  the  statement  of  nmcy- 

sect.  xci¥.  p.  184),  speaking  with  refe-  did6s :  there  is  no  reason  to  beUsTe 

rence  to  an  obserrer  m  Sicily.  that    Nikias    would     lengthen     the 

Thucydidte    states     that    Nikias  time  beyond  what  the  prophets  pre- 

adopted  the  injunction  of  the  pro-  scribed. 

phets  to  tarry  thriee  nim  days  (vii.  60).        The  erroneous  statement  respeetiog 

Dioddrus  says  thrte  days.     Plutarch  this  memorable  erent,  in  so  respectable 

intimates  that  Nikias  went  beyond  the  an  author  as  Polybius,  is  not  a  littto 

injunction  of  the  prophets,  who  only  surprising  (Polyb.  ix.  19). 
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forced  to  have  recourse  to  prophets  of  inferior  ability.^  His 
piety  left  no  means  untried  of  appeasing  the  gods,  by  prayer, 
aacrifice,  and  expiatory  ceremonies,  continued  until  the  necessity 
of  actual  conflict  arrived.' 

The  impediment  thus  finally  and  irreparably  intercepting  the 
Athenian  departure  was  the  direct,  though  unintended,  con- 
sequence of  the  delay  previously  caused  by  Nikias.  We  cannot 
doubt,  however,  that,  when  the  eclipse  first  happened,  he 
regarded  it  as  a  sign  confirmatory  of  the  opinion  which  he  had 
himself  before  delivered,  and  that  he  congratulated  himself 
upon  having  so  lung  resisted  the  proposition  for  going  away. 
Let  us  add,  that  all  those  Athenians  who  were  predisposed 
to  look  upon  eclipses  as  signs  from  heaven  of  calamity  about 
to  come,  would  find  themselves  strengthened  in  that  belief  by 
the  unparalleled  woes  even  now  impending  over  this  unhappy 
anny. 

What  interpretation  the  Syracusans,  confident  and  victorious, 
put  on  the  eclipse  we  are  not  told.    But  they  knew  Benewed 
weU  how  to  interpret  the  fact,  which  speedily  came  *J*^* 
to  their  knowledge,  that  the  Athenians  had  fully  SyracoBaiiB 
resolved  to  make  a  furtive  escape,  and  had  only  been  Zr^e^ 
prevented  by  the  eclipse.    Such  a  resolution,  amount-   ^****P^^? 
ing  to  an  unequivocal    confession   of   helplessness,   Gimt 
emboldened  the  Syracusans  yet  further  to  crush  them   ***'^'"'- 
as  they  were  in  the  harbour,  and   never  to  permit  them  to 
occupy  even  any  other  post  in  Sicily.    Accordingly,  Qylippus 
caused  bis  triremes  to  be  manned  and  practised  for  several  days : 
he  then  drew  out  his  land  force  and  made  a  demonstration  of  no 
great  significance  against  the  Athenian  lines.    On  the  morrow 
he  brought  out  all  his  forces,  both  land  and  naval,  with  the 
former  of  which  he  beset  the  Athenian  lines,  while  the  fleet,  76 
triremes  in  number,  was  directed  to  sail  up  to   the  Athenian 
naval  station.     The  Athenian  fleet,  86  triremes  strong,  sailed 
out  to  meet  it,  aud  a  close,  general,  and  desperate  action  took 

1  Plutarch,  Nikias,  o.  22:  Diod6r.        Compara   the   deacriptioD    of    the 

zfiL  12;  Thacyd.  rii.  60.    8tilbid««  was  effect  produced  by  the  eclipee  of  the 

eminent  in  his  prof e«don  of  a  prophet:  son  at  Thdbes.  immediately  prior  to 

see  Aristophan.  Pac.  1029.  with  the  the  last  expedition  of  Pelopidas  into 

dtations  from  Bnpolis  and  Philochoma  Thessaly  (Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  81). 
In  the  Scholia.  *  Plntarch,  Nikias,  c.  24. 
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place.  The  fortune  of  Athens  had  fled.  The  Syracusans  first 
beat  the  centre  division  of  the  Athenians;  next,  the  right 
division  under  Eurjmedon,  who,  in  attempting  an  evolution  to 
outflank  the  enemy's  left»  forgot  those  narrow  limits  of  the 
harbour  which  were  at  every  turn  the  ruin  of  the  Athenian 
mariner,  neared  the  land  too  much,  and  was  pinned  up  against 
it)  in  the  recess  of  Daskon,  by  the  vigorous  attack  of  the 
Syracusans.  He  was  here  slain,  and  his  division  destroyed: 
successively,  the  entire  Athenian  fleet  was  beaten  and  driven 
ashore. 

Few  of  the  defeated  ships  could  get  into  their  own  station. 
Pf^j^^  Most  of  them  were  forced  ashore  or  grounded  on 
TOcceM  points  without  those  limits;  upon  which  Qylippus 
apinst  marched  down  his  land  force  to  the  water's  edge,  in 
Oylippoi.  order  to  prevent  the  retreat  of  the  crews,  as  well  as 
to  assist  the  Syiacusan  seamen  in  hauling  off  the  ships  as  prizes. 
His  march,  however,  was  so  hurried  and  disorderly  that  the 
Tyrrhenian  troops,  on  guard  at  the  flank  of  the  Athenian 
station,  sallied  out  against  them  as  they  approached,  beat  the 
foremost  of  them,  and  drove  them  away  from  the  shore  into  the 
marsh  called  Lysimeleia.  More  Syracusan  troops  came  to  their 
aid ;  but  the  Athenians  also,  anxious  above  all  things  for  the 
protection  of  their  ships,  came  forth  in  greater  numbers  ;  and  a 
general  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  latter  were  victorious. 
Though  they  did  not  inflict  much  loss  upon  the  enemy,  yet 
they  saved  most  of  their  own  triremes  which  had  been  driven 
ashore,  together  with  the  crews,  and  carried  them  into  the  naval 
station.  Except  for  this  success  on  land,  the  entire  Athenian 
fleet  would  have  been  destroyed :  as  it  was,  the  defeat  was  still 
complete,  and  eighteen  triremes  were  lost,  all  their  crews  being 
slain.  This  was  probably  the  division  of  Eurymedon,  which, 
having  been  driven  ashore  in  the  recess  of  DaidLon,  was  too  far 
off  from  the  Athenian  station  to  receive  any  land  assistance.  As 
the  Athenians  were  hauling  in  their  disabled  triremes,  the 
Syracusans  made  a  last  effort  to  destroy  them  by  means  of  a 
lireship,  for  which  the  wind  happened  to  be  favourable.  But 
the  Athenians  found  means  to  prevent  her  approach,  and  to 
extinguish  the  flames.^ 

1  Thnc  TlL  62,  5S ;  DiodOr.  xiii.  U. 
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Here  was  a  complete  victory  gained  over  Athens  on  her  own 

element — gained  with  inferior  numbers — gained  even 

OTer  the  fresh   and    yet  formidable  fleet  recently  SyneoBaiis 

brought  by  Demosthenes.    It  told  but  too  plainly  on   2?  bl^k^Sp 

which  side  the  superiority  now  lay — ^how  well  the  themouthof 
«  ^     ,  .      /  .1    .  ■»     .         .,     i.       the  harbour, 

Syracusans  had  organized  their  naval  strength  for  and  destroy 

the  specialties  of  their  own  harbour— how  ruinous  ^^^^ 

had  been  the  folly  of  Nikias  in  retaining  his  excellent  Athenian 
,.,.       ,  ,  ,.       armaments 

seamen  imprisoned  within  that  petty  and  unwhole- 
some lake,  where  land  and  water  alike  did  the  work  of  their 
enemies.  It  not  only  disheartened  the  Athenians,  but  belied  all 
their  past  exi>erience,  and  utterly  confounded  them.  Sickness 
of  the  whole  enterprise  and  repentance  for  having  undertaken 
it  now  became  uppermost  in  their  minds  ;  yet  it  is  remarkable 
that  we  hear  of  no  complaints  against  Nikias  separately.'  But 
repentance  came  too  late.  The  Syracusans,  fully  alive  to  the 
importance  of  their  victory,  sailed  round  the  harbour  in  triumph 
as  again  their  own,'  and  already  looked  on  the  enemy  within  it 
as  their  prisoners.  They  determined  to  close  up  and  guard  the 
mouth  of  it,  from  Plemmyrium  to  Ortjgia,  so  as  to  leave  no 
further  liberty  of  exit 

Nor  were  they  insensible  how  vastly  the  scope  of  the  contest 
was  now  widened  and  the  value  of  the  stake  before 
them  enhanced.    It  was  not  merely  to  rescue  their  __  _ 

own  city  from  siege,  nor  even  to  repel  and  destroy  aigatoatthe 
the  besieging  army,  that  they  were  now  contending.  Kh«i^ 
It  was  to  extinguish  the  entire  power  of  Athens,  and  ^^^^^^^""^ 
liberate  the  half  of  Greece  from  dependence ;  for  to  eada^w 
Athens  could  never  be  expected  to  survive  so  terrific  t*»t  power, 
a  loss  as  that  of  the  entire  double  armament  before  Syracuse.* 
The  Syracusans  exulted  in  the  thought  that  this  great  achieve- 
ment would  be  theirs ;  that  their  city  was  the  field,  and  their 
navy  the  chief  instrument,  of  victory ;  a  lasting  source  of  glory 
to  Uiem,  not  merely  in  the  eyes  of  contemporaries,  but  even  in 
those  of  posterity.  Their  pride  swelled  when  they  reflected  on 
the  Pan-hellenic  importance  which  the  siege  of  Syracuse  had 

1  Thuoyd.  tU.  66.    oliikr  *A^atot  i¥       *  Thncyd.  tIL  6S.    ot  M  J.vp«uc6oxot, 

vavrl  til  ii0wiums  ^ear,  koI  6  vopoXoyov  rtfr  r«  Jufjuitm,  «v#i^  wapiwknv   «5«wf, 

«VTO*c  Ifty^  4*^}  wokv  a  luifmv  Irt  riff  Ao. 
•Tpcrttat  i  imtamcAm.  >  Thooyd.  viL  66. 
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now  aoqniied,  and  when  they  coimted  op  the  number  and 
variety  of  Ghreek  warriors  who  were  now  fighting,  on  one  aide 
or  the  other,  between  EmyMiiB  and  Flenimjriam.  With  the 
exception  of  the  great  stn^ggle  between  Athena  and  the  Pelo- 
ponnedan  confederacy,  never  before  had  eombaUnts  so  many 

and  so  misoellaneons  been  engaged  under  the  same 
muniMn  banners.  Greeks  continental  and  insular  —  Ionic, 
Siii^l^  Boric,  and  .£olic — antonomous  and  dependent — 
orfgin  of  volimteers  and  mercenaries — from  Miletos  and  Chios 
batantonow  in  the  east  to  Selinns  in  the  west — were  all  here  to 
ySSSglM  ^  fonnd ;  and  not  merely  Greeks,  but  also  the  bar- 
m  t!gSnab  baric  Sikels,  Egesteans,  Tyrrhenians,  and  lapygians. 
^"^^""^  If  the  Lacedaemonians,  Corintiiians,  and  Bceotians 
were  fighting  on  the  side  of  Syracuse,  the  Argeians  and 
Mantineians,  not  to  mention  the  great  insular  cities,  stood  in 
arms  against  her.  The  jumble  of  kinship  among  the  combatants 
on  both  sides,  as  weU  as  the  cross  action  of  different  local 
antipathies,  is  put  in  lively  antithesis  by  Thucydid^^  But 
amidst  so  vast  an  assembled  number,  of  which  tiiey  were  the 
chiefs,  the  paymasters,  and  the  centre  of  combination,  the 
Syracusans  might  well  feel  a  sense  of  personal  aggrandizement, 
and  a  consciousness  of  the  great  blow  which  they  were  about  to 
strike,  sufficient  to  exalt  them  for  the  time  above  the  level  even 
of  their  great  Dorian  chiefs  in  PeloponnSsus. 
It  was  their  first  operation,  occupying  three  days,  to  close  up 

the  mouUi  of  the  Great  Harbour,  which  was  nearly 
STncoMos  one  mile  broad,  with  vessels  of  every  description  ~ 
tbemooth  triremes,  traders,  boats,  &c — anchored  in  an  oblique 
ofthe  direction,  and  chained  together.'    They  at  the  same 

time  prepared  their  nav^  force  with  redoubled  zeal 
for  the  desperate  struggle  which  they  knew  to  be  coming.  They 
then  awaited  the  efforts  of  the  Athenians,  who  watched  their 
proceedings  with  sadness  and  anxiety. 

Nikias  and  his  colleagues  called  together  the  principal  officers 
to  deliberate  what  was  to  be  done.  As  they  had  few  provisions 
remaining  and  had  counter-ordered  their  further  supplies,  some 
instant  and  desperate  effort  was  indispensable;  and  the  only  point 
in  debate  was  whether  they  should  bum  their  fleet  and  retire 
1  Thucyd.  HI.  67»  68.         >  Tliucyd.  rii  50 :  Diod6r.  xiU.  14. 
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by  land,  or  make  a  fresh  maritime  exertion  to  break  out  of  the 
harbour.  Such  had  been  the  impression  left  by  the  tim 
recent  sea-fight,  that  many  in  the  camp  leaned  to  the  fl^^^ 
former  scheme.^  But  the  generalB  resolved  upon  foreet^r 
first  trying  the  latter,  and  exhausted  all  their  com-  mptat^ 
binations  to  give  to  it  the  greatest  possible  effect  by'Sr^^ 
They  now  evacuated  the  upper  portion  of  their  gwerali. 
lines,  both  on  the  higher  ground  of  Epipolse,  and  even  on  the 
lower  ground,  such  portion  as  was  nearest  to  the  southern  cliff ; 
confining  themselves  to  a  limited  fortified  space  close  to  the 
shore,  just  adequate  for  their  sick,  their  wounded,  and  their 
stores ;  in  order  to  spare  the  necessity  for  a  large  garrison  to 
defend  them,  and  thus  leave  nearly  their  whole  force  disposable 
for  sea-service.  They  then  made  ready  every  trireme  in  the 
station  which  could  be  rendered  ever  so  imperfectly  seaworthy, 
constraining  every  fit  man  to  serve  aboard  them,  without  dis- 
tinction of  ageu  rank,  or  country.  The  triremes  were  manned 
with  ^double  crews  of  soldiers,  hoplites  as  well  as  bowmen  and 
darters — the  latter  mostly  Akarnanians ;  while  the  hopbtes, 
stationed  at  the  prow,  with  orders  to  board  the  enemy  as  quickly 
as  possible,  were  furnished  with  grappling-irons  to  detain  the 
enemy's  ship  immediately  after  the  moment  of  collision,  in  order 
that  it  might  not  be  withdrawn  and  the  collision  repeated,  with 
all  its  injurious  effects  arising  from  the  strength  and  massiveness 
of  the  Syracusan  ep6tid&  The  best  consultation  was  held  with 
the  steersmen  as  to  arrangement  and  manoeuvres  of  every  trireme, 
and  no  precaution  omitted  which  the  scanty  means  at  hand 
allowed.  In  the  well-known  impossibility  of  obtaining  new 
provisions,  every  man  was  anxious  to  hurry  on  the  struggle.' 
But  Nikias,  as  he  mustered  them  on  the  shore  immediately  before 
going  aboard,  saw  but  too  plainly  that  it  was  the  mere  stress  of 
desperation  which  impelled  them ;  that  the  elasticity,  the 
disciplined  confidence,  the  maritime  pride,  habitual  to  the 
Athenians  on  shipboard,  was  extinct,  or  dimly  and  faintly 
burning. 

He  did  his  best  to  revive  them,  by  exhortations  unusually 
emphatic  and  impressive.      "Recollect  (he  said)  that  you,  too, 
not  lees  than  the  Syracusans,  are  now  fighting  for  your  own 
1  Plntarch,  Nikiat,  c  24.  >  Thncyd.  tU.  M. 
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safety  and  for  your  country  ;  for  it  is  only  by  victory  in  tlie 
Exhorta-  co"^"^  Struggle  that  any  of  you  can  evef  hope  to 
tionB  of  see  his  country  again.  Yield  not  to  despair,  like  raw 
pQ^ic^  recruits  after  a  first  defeat :  you,  Athenians  and  allies, 
2J^  ftuniliar  with  the  unexpected  revolutions  of  war,  will 

hope  now  for  the  fedr  turn  of  fortune,  and  fight  with  a 
spirit  worthy  of  the  great  force  which  you  see  here  around  yoti. 
We  generals  have  now  made  effective  provision  against  our  two 
great  disadvantages — the  narrow  circuit  of  the  harbour  and  the 
thickness  of  the  enemy's  prows.^  Sad  as  the  necessity  is,  we  have 
thrown  aside  all  our  Athenian  skill  and  tactics,  and  have  pre- 
pared to  fight  under  the  conditions  forced  upon  us  by  the  enemy — 
a  land  battle  on  shipboard.'  It  will  be  for  you  to  conquer  in 
this  last  desperate  struggle,  where  there  is  no  friendly  shore  to 
receive  you  if  you  give  way.  You,  hoplites  on  the  deck,  as  soon 
as  you  have  the  enemy's  trireme  in  contact,  keep  him  &st,  and 
relax  not  until  you  have  swept  away  his  hoplites  and  mastered 
his  deck.  You,  seamen  and  rowers,  must  yet  keep  up  your 
courage,  in  spite  of  this  sad  tailure  in  our  means  and  subversion 
of  our  tactics.  You  are  better  defended  on  deck  above,  and  yon 
have  more  triremes  to  help  you,  than  in  the  recent  defeat  Such 
of  you  as  are  not  Athenian  citizens,  I  entreat  to  recollect  the 
valuable  privileges  which  you  have  hitherto  enjoyed  from 
serving  in  the  navy  of  Athens.  Though  not  really  citizens,  you 
have  been  reputed  and  treated  as  such  :  you  have  acquired  our 
dialect,  you  have  copied  our  habits,  and  have  thus  enjoyed  the 
admiration,  the  imposing  station,  and  the  security  arising  from 
our  great  empire.*    Partaking,  as  you  do,  freely  in  the  benefits  of 

1  Thncyd.  tU.  SS.  a  M  i/Miya  iptC-  Karl  7^9  "BXXMa^  mu  rnt  Ipx^  r^t 
ioiit¥  cvl  Tifrov  Xt^vof  OTci'^TnTt  trp&t  i&ficWpacotu'iccAao'OvrKariTbw^Acivtfat, 
i^v  fiiXXovTa  ix^*^  ^i'  '^^^  c<rc<F0ac,  <(  rtjh  ^ofitfAp  rote  vvi)K6oi«  koI  i^  fvii 
dw,  iSiKtiirBai  iroXO  irAcior,  /yMTc(p(«rc.     ai^Tt 

'  Thncyd.  Tii.  02.     it  roOro  yap  i^    Koiimvoi  fUvoi  iXtvBdpmt  inur  nff  Ipx^ 
^IwvfKaa-^a,  &9T«  irc^o^ayctv  atrh  tmf    Srrcf,  Bucaimt  cnrrV  ^  ^  K«r«irpo<5^ 
r«MV,  KOi  1^  ^r«  avroirf  ia^ajtoov9<r0aif    6or«,  Ao. 
M^r*  Utlvwt  if  r,  m^kinov  ^W<u.  l>r.  Arnold  (together  with  GSDer 

SThaoyd.  liL  S8.  rote  Bi  ravroAt  and  Poppo),  foUowing  the  Scholiast, 
wmfiMvm,  KoXivT^  adr^  r^c  col  64oiiai,  explains  these  words  as  baTing  parti- 
it^  UinwKSix$a£  n  rotf  ^vfu^paif  ayar  cniar  reference  to  the  motloe  in  the 
.  .  .  UtCmiw  TV  n^r  ifiov^r  Mviitia"-  Athenian  naral  serrioe.  But  I  cannot 
$1.  mt  ^ia i^l iio/rmvaaOMt  oi  rivt  think  this  correct  AU  persons  in 
'A#i|r«ioi  ro^i(tff&cr*i  ««(  u^  that  serrioe— who  were  freemen,  bat 
Ivrtt  v^Mr,  rritn^viitrfhno^iiji   yet  not  dtlsens  of  Athens—are  here 


iK«A  rmv  r^9U9  r$  fu^mt  MbvM«C«^«    designated ;  partly  metios,  doubtless. 
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that  empire,  do  not  now  betray  it  to  these  Sicilians  and 
Corinthians  whom  you  have  so  often  beaten.  For  such  of  you 
as  are  Athenians,  I  again  remind  you  that  Athens  has  neither 
fresh  triremes,  nor  fresh  hoplites,  to  replace  those  now  here. 
Unless  you  are  now  victorious,  her  enemies  near  home  will  find 
her  defenceless ;  and  our  countrymen  there  will  become  slaves  to 
Sparta,  as  you  will  to  Syracuse.  Recollect,  every  man  of  you, 
that  you  now  going  aboard  here  are  the  aU  of  Athens — her 
hoplites,  her  ships,  her  entire  remaining  city,  and  her  splendid 
name.^  Bear  up,  then^  and  conquer,  every  man  with  his  best 
mettle,  in  this  one  last  struggle — ^for  Athens  as  well  as  yourselves, 
and  on  an  occasion  which  will  never  return." 

I^  in  translating  the  despatch  written  home  ten  months  before 
by  Nikias  to  the  people  of  Athens,  we  were  compelled  j^ny  ^ 
to  remark  that  the  greater  part  of  it  was  the  bitterest  ^'^'"•r*^ 
condemnation  of  his  own  previous  policy  as  com-  encourage 
mander — so  we  are  here  carried  back,  when  we  find  *^®  officew. 
him  striving  to  palliate  the  ruinous  effects  of  that  confined  space 
of  water  which  paralyzed  the  Athenian  seamen,  to  his  own 
obstinate  improvidence  in  forbidding  the  egress  of  the  fleet  when 
insisted  on  by  Demosthen^  His  hearers  probably  were  too 
much  absorbed  with  the  terrible  present  to  revert  to  irremediable 
mistakes  of  the  past  Immediately  on  the  conclusion  of  his 
touching  address,  the  order  was  given  to  go  aboard,  and  the  sea- 
men took  their  places.  But  when  the  triremes  were  fully 
manned,  and  the  trierarchs,  after  superintending  the  embarkation, 
were  themselves  about  to  enter  and  push  off— the  agony  of  Nikias 
was  too  great  to  be  repressed.  Feeling  more  keenly  than  any 
man  the  intensity  of  this  last  death  struggle,  and  the  serious  but 
inevitable  shortcomings  of  the  armament  in  its  present  condition, 
he  still  thought  that  he  had  not  said  enough  for  the  occasion. 
He  now  renewed  his  appeal  personally  to  the  trierarchs, — all  of 
them  citizens  of  rank  and  wealth  at  Athens.    They  were  all 

bat  partly  also  dttzens  of  the  ialands,  deriTed  great  eoniideratioii  as  well 

and  dependent  alliee ;  the  ^ivoi  ravfia-  as  profit  from  the  aerrice,  and  often 

r«i  alluded  to  by  the  Corinthians  and  passed  themselTes  off  for  Athenian 

by  Periklte  at  the  beginning  of  the  citizens  when  they  really  were  not  so. 
Peloponnesian  war  (Thncyd.  1.  ISl—        ^  Thucyd.  tU.  64.    in  oiip  rote  rav- 

14S)  as  the  mrririi '  ovvcuuc   fiaAAoi'   rj  aXtf  ^fiMP  vw  i<r6/Mvot,  km  v^ot  rotf 

04«wMi    of    AUiens.       Without    doubt  'A0rivaton  cto-l  koX  mScCt  «at  jjt  vntSAoivof 

tbne  were  numerous  foreign  seamen  v^Atf,  leal  t^  /Uy^  ivofia  rt»v  'A^vwr 

in  the  warlike  navy  of  Athens,  who  .    .    . 
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femiliarly  known  to  him,  and  he  addressed  himself  to  every  man 
separately  by  his  own  name,  his  father's  name,  and  his  tribe — 
adjuring  him  by  the  deepest  and  most  solemn  motives  which 
could  touch  the  human  feelings.  Some  he  reminded  of  their  own 
previous  glories,  others  of  the  achievements  of  illustrious 
ancestors,  imploring  them  not  to  dishonour  or  betray  these 
precious  titles :  to  all  alike  he  recalled  the  charm  of  their 
beloved  country,  with  its  full  political  freedom  and  its  uncon- 
strained licence  of  individual  agency  to  every  man  :  to  all  alike 
he  appealed  in  the  names  of  their  wives,  their  children,  and  their 
paternal  gods.  He  cared  not  for  being  suspected  of  trenching 
upon  the  commonplaces  of  rhetoric  :  he  caught  at  every  topic 
which  could  touch  the  inmost  affections,  awaken  the  inbred 
patriotism,  and  rekindle  the  abated  courage  of  the  officers,  whom 
he  was  sending  forth  to  this  desperate  venture.  He  at  length 
constrained  himself  to  leave  off,  still  fancying,  in  his  anxiety, 
that  he  ought  to  say  more,  and  proceeded  to  marshal  the  land 
force  for  the  defence  of  the  lines,  as  well  as  along  the  shore,  where 
they  might  render  as  much  service  and  as  much  encouragement 
as  possible  to  the  combatants  on  shipboard.^ 

Very  different  was  the  spirit  prevalent,  and  very  opposite  the 
Bold  and  burning  words  uttered,  on  the  seaboard  of  the  Syra- 
g^^*«d  cusan  station,  as  the  leaders  were  mustering  their 
OjSppus  men  immediately  before  embarkation.  They  had 
Symensaa  ^^^  apprised  of  the  grappling  irons  now  about  to  be 
fleet.  employed  by  the  Athenians,  and  had  guarded  against 

them,  in  part,  by  stretching  hides  along  their  bows,  so  that  the 
"iron-hand"  might  slip  off  without  acquiring  any  hold.  The 
preparatory  movements  even  within  the  Athenian  station  beitg 
perfectly  visible,  Gylippus  sent  the  fleet  out  with  the  usual 
prefatory  harangue.  He  complimented  them  on  the  great 
achievements  which  they  had  already  performed  in  breaking 
down  the  naval  power  of  Athens,  so  long  held  irresistible.*  He 
reminded  them  that  the  sally  of  their  enemies  was  only  a  last 
effort  of  despair,  seeking  nothing  but  escape,  undertaken  without 
confidence  in  themselves,  and  under  the  necessity  of  throwing 


1  See  the  strUdng  chapter  of  Thncyd.    describing  this 

▼iL  69.    Eren  the  tame  style  of  Dio-        sqn,««<^4  •;!  ar 
d6nis  (xUi   16)  becomes  animated  in  Thnoyd.  Til.  66. 
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aaide  all  their  own  tactics  in  order  to  copy  feebly  those  of  the 
Syracuaans.^  He  called  upon  them  to  recollect  the  destructive 
purposes  which  the  invaders  had  brought  with  them  against 
Syracuse,  to  inflict  with  resentful  hand  the  finishing  stroke  upon 
this  half-ruined  armament,  and  to  taste  the  delight  of  satiating  a 
legitimate  revenge.' 

The  Syracusan  fleet — 76  triremes  strong,  as  in  the  last  battle — 
was  the  first  to  put  off  from  shore  ;  Pythen  with  the  gyincann 
Corinthians  in  the  centre,  Sikanus  and  Agatharchus  armnge- 
on  the  wings.    A  oertam  proportion  of  them  were  ditionofthe 
placed  near  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  in  order  to  boiSr^s^- 
guard  the  barrier ;  while  the  rest  were  distributed  P^'M^^gK 
around  the  harbour,  in  order  to  attack  the  Athenians  Smoond!" 
from  different  sides  as  soon  as  they  should  approach.  ^^^ 
Moreover  the  surface  of  the  harbour  swarmed  with  the  light  craft 
of  the  Syracusans,  in  many  of  which  embarked  youthful  volun- 
teers, sons  of  the  best  families  in  the  city  ;*  bcMEtts  of  no  mean 
service  during  the  battle,  saving  or  destroying  the  seamen  cast 
overboard  from  disabled  ships,  as  well  as  annoying  the  fighting 
Athenian  triremes.     The  day  was  one  sacred  to  Herakl^  at 
Syracuse ;  and  the  prophets  announced  that  the  god  would  ensure 
victory  to  the  Syracusans,  provided  they  stood  on  the  defensive, 
and  did  not  begin  the  attack.^    Moreover  the  entire  shore  round 
the  harbour,  except  the  Athenian  station  and  its  immediate 
neighbourhood,  was  crowded  with  Syracusan  soldiers  and  specta- 
tors ;  while  the  walls  of  Ortygia,  immediately  overhanging  the 
water,  were  lined  with  the  feebler  population  of  the  city — the  old 

1  lliaoyd.  tIL  66»  ST.  made  to  harmonize  with  Thnoydidte 

s  Thncyd.  TiL  68.    vpbv  o^y  ^ro^ioy  (Plutarch.  Nikias,  c  24). 
TV  rounhniy    .    .    .    opyig  «poa-/Ai^Mfi«v,        It  if  to  be  recoUected  that  both 

iK«4  poii(9*Mtp  iftM  iihf  voiuumrarw  cIfoc  Plutarch  and  DioddruB  had  probably 

irpJK  rov«  ivarriavs,  oX  hf  mt  iwX  mimpl^  read  the  description  of  the  Mkttlee  in 

rov  irpooveabrroc  dixauiwair  awowKii-  the  Great  Harboor  of  Svracnae  con- 

ami.  fit  yv*»M*  T^  ^vnorifitvopf  ofia  6i  tained  in  PhiliitoB ;  a  better  witness, 

ixfp9V9  Auwaa^ai  ivy9yri<r6titvo¥  iiiuvt  if  we  had  his  acoonnt  before  us,  eren 

Kotjfr^  kty6itMr6v  irov)  ^kttov  cIvcu.  than  Thucrdidds,  since  he  was  pro- 

Thit  plain  and  undisguised  inro-  bably  at  this  time  in  Syracuse,  and 

cation  01   the  angry  and  rerengefnl  was  perhaps  actually  i 


passions  should  be  noticed  as  a  mark  «  Plutarch,  Nikias,  c  24, 25.  Tim»us 

of  character  and  manners.  reckoned  the  aid  of  Heraklds  as  haring 

s  DiodArus,  xilL  14.    Plutarch  has  a  been  one  of  the  great  causes  of  Syra- 

■Imilar  statement  in  reference  to  the  cusan  victory  oTer  the  Athenians.    He 


preTious  battle ;  but  I  think  he  must  gave  sereral  reasons  why  the  god  was 
haTe  confused  one  battle  with  the  proToked  against  the  Athenians:  see 
other,  for  his  account  can  hardly  be   limisus,  Fiigm.  104,  ed.  Didot 
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men,  women,  and  children.  From  the  Athenian  station  presently 
«ame  forth  110  triremes,  under  Demosthen^,  Menander,  and 
EuthydSmus — with  the  customary  psean,  its  tone  probably  par- 
taking of  the  general  sadness  of  the  camp.  They  steered  across 
direct  to  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  beholding  on  all  sides  the 
armed  enemies  ranged  along  the  shore,  as  well  as  the  unarmed 
multitudes  who  were  imprecating  the  vengeance  of  the  gods  upon 
their  heads ;  while  for  them  there  was  no  sympathy,  except 
among  the  fellow-sufferers  within  their  own  lines.  Inside  of  this 
narrow  basin,  rather  more  thau  five  English  miles  in  circuit,  194 
ships  of  war,  each  manned  with  more  than  200  men,  were  about 
to  join  battle — in  the  presence  of  countless  masses  around,  all 
with  palpitating  hearts,  and  near  enough  both  to  see  and  hear  ; 
the  most  picturesque  battle  (if  we  could  abstract  our  minds  from 
its  terrible  interest)  probably  in  history,  without  smoke  or  other 
impediments  to  vision,  and  in  the  clear  atmosphere  of  Sicily — a 
serious  and  magnified  realization  of  those  Naumachise  which  the 
Roman  emperors  used  to  exhibit  with  gladiators  on  the  Italian 
lakes,  for  the  recreation  of  the  people. 

The.  Athenian  fleet  made  directly  for  that  portion  of  the  barrier 
Attempt  of  where  a  narrow  opening  (perhaps  closed  by  a  movable 
Sar^fleet  «l^^i°)  ^^  ^^>^^  ^^^^  ^^^  merchant- vessels.  Their  first 
to  break  impetuous  attack  broke  through  the  Syracusan  squa- 
?n  the  Great  dron  defending  it,  and  they  were  already  attempting 
Harbour.  ^  gever  its  connecting  bonds,  when  the  enemy  from 
all  sides  crowded  in  upon  them  and  forced  them  to  desist  Pre- 
sently the  battle  became  general,  and  the  combatants  were 
distributed  in  various  parts  of  the  harbour.  On  both  sides  a 
fierce  and  desperate  courage  was  displayed,  even  greater  than  had 
been  shown  on  any  of  the  former  occasions.  At  the  first  onset, 
the  skill  and  tactics  of  the  steersmen  shone  conspicuous,  well- 
seconded  by  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  rowers  and  by  their  rea<ly 
obedience  to  the  voice  of  the  keleusti^a  As  the  vessels  neared, 
the  bowmen,  slingers,  and  throwers  on  the  deck  hurled  clouds  of 
missiles  against  the  enemy — ^next  was  heard  the  loud  crash  of  the 
two  impinging  metallic  fronts,  resounding  all  along  the  shore.^ 

iThe  destractiTe  impact  of  these  direct  collision  axainst  a  heavier,  is 

metallic  masses  at  the  heads  of  the  strikingly  illnstiated  by  a  passage  in 

ships  of  war»  as  well  as  the  periplns  Plutarch  a  Life  of  Looullus.  where  a 

practised  by  a  lighter  ship  to  avoid  naval  engaf^ment  between  toe  Boman 
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When  the  veasels  were  thus  once  in  contact,  they  were  rarely 
allowed  to  separate  :  a  strenuous  hand-fight  then  commenced  by 
the  hoplites  in  each  trying  respectively  to  board  and  master  their 
enemy's  deck.  It  was  not  always  however  that  each  trireme  had 
its  own  single  and  special  enemy  :  sometimes  one  ship  had  two 
or  three  enemies  to  contend  with  at  once — sometimes  she  fell 
aboard  of  one  unsought,  and  became  entangled.  After  a  certain 
time,  the  fight  still  obstinately  continuing,  all  sort  of  battle  order 
became  lost ;  the  skill  of  the  steersman  was  of  little  avail,  and 
the  voice  of  the  keleustSs  was  drowned  amidst  the  universal  din 
and  mingled  cries  from  victors  as  well  as  vanquished.  On  both 
sides  emulous  exhortiitions  were  poured  forth,  together  with 
reproach  and  sarca8ni  addressed  to  any  ship  which  appeared 
flinching  from  the  contest,  though  fiEUStitious  stimulus  of  this  sort 
was  indeed  but  little  needed. 

Such  was  the  heroic  courage  on  both  sides  that  for  a  long  time 
victory  was  altogether  doubtful,  and  the  whole  harbour  Long  con- 
was  a  scene  of  partial  encounters,  wherein  sometimes  dSjwate^ 
Syracusans,  sometimes  Athenians,  prevailed.    Accord-  ■truggle— 
ing  as  success  thus  fluctuated,  so  followed  the  cheers  emotion— 
or  wailings  of  the  spectatoi^  ashore.    At  one  and  the  Jf  ^/®^®** 
same  time  every  variety  of  human  emotion  might  be  Athenian*, 
witnessed  ;  according  as  attention  was  turned  towards  a  victorious 
or  a  defeated  ship.     It  was  among  the  spectators  in  the  Athenian 
station,  above  all,  whose  entire  life  and  liberty  were  staked  in  the 
combat,  that  this  emotion  might  be  seen  exaggerated  into  agony, 
and  overpassing  the  excitement  even  of  the  combatants  them- 
selves.^   Those  among  them  who  looked  towards  a  portion  of  the 
harl>our  where  their  friends  seemed  winning  were  full  of  joy  and 
thanksgiving  to  the  gods :  such  of  their  neighbours  as  contem- 
plated an  Athenian  ship  in  difficulty  gave  vent  to  their  feelings 

geoeml  and  Neoptolemos,  the  admiral  pipot  r^  paaiXite^j  Kolr^r  rp^x^ 

of  Hithridatte,  w  described.    **Locul-  rrira  rov  xj^kKm/iaTot,  ov«  JrdA- 

Ins  was  on  board  a  Rhodian  quinque-  firio-t  trviiinativ  imCwompt^i,  oAA'  hfimt 

reme,  commanded   by  DanuiKoras,  a  im  vcpcoywyi^f  amvrpifai  iicdXwnr  cvt 

■Ulfal  Rhodian  pilot,  while  Neopto-  wpviivav  ivairSM'    koI   wit<r0ti<nit  ir- 

lemos  was  approaching  with  a  ship  ravBa    n^f    yc*»f    ^U^aro    riiv^   vAiyyi^ 

moch  heaTier.  and  driring  forward  to  afikafi^  ycyv^MVify,  art  i^  rote  ^oAor- 

a  direct  oollinon ;  upon  which  Daina-  rcvov<ri  rin  y^ias  utp€<n  wpo^wtaovwtr. 

goras  evaded  the  blow,  rowed  rapidly  —Plutarch,  LacnlL  c  8. 
ronndj,  and  struck  the  enemy  in  the        ^  xhucyd.  rii  71. 
stem."    ,     ,    .    3«i<raf  6  Aafiayopat  rb  *"uw««  '"•  •*• 
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in  shrieks  and  lamentation ;  while  a  third  group,  with  their  eyes 
fixed  on  some  portion  of  the  comhat  still  dispated,  were  plunged 
in  all  the  agitations  of  doubt^  manifested  even  in  the  tremulous 
swing  of  their  bodies,  as  hope  or  fear  alternately  predominated. 
During  aU  the  time  that  the  combat  remained  undecided,  the 
Athenians  on  shore  were  distracted  by  aU  these  manifold  varieties 
of  intense  sympathy.  But  at  length  the  moment  came,  after  a 
long-protracted  struggle,  when  victory  began  to  declare  in  feivour 
of  the  S3rracusans,  who,  perceiving  that  their  enemies  were 
slackening,  redoubled  their  efforts  as  well  as  their  shouts,  and 
pushed  them  back  towards  the  land.  All  the  Athenian  triremes, 
abandoning  further  resistance,  were  thrust  ashore  like  shipvrrecked 
vessels  in  or  near  their  own  station,  a  few  being  even  captured 
before  they  could  arrive  there.  The  diverse  manifestations  of 
S3rmpathy  among  the  Athenians  in  the  station  itself  were  now 
exchanged  for  one  unanimous  shriek  of  agony  and  despair.  The 
boldest  of  them  rushed  to  rescue  the  ships  and  their  crews  from 
pursuit,  others  to  man  their  walls  in  case  of  attack  from  land  : 
many  were  even  paralyzed  at  the  sight,  and  absorbed  with  the 
thoughts  of  their  own  irretrievable  ruin.  Their  souls  were  doubt- 
less still  further  subdued  by  the  wild  and  enthusiastic  joy  which 
burst  forth  in  maddening  shouts  from  the  hostile  crowds  around 
the  harbour,  in  response  to  their  own  victorious  comrades  on 
shipboard. 
Such  was  the  close  of  this  awful,  heart-stirring,  and  decisive 

combat.  The  modern  historian  strives  in  vain  to 
^E^l^^^  convey  the  impression  ot  it  which  appears  in  the 
^ncient  condensed  and  burning  phrases  of  ThucydidSs.  We 
strong  find  in  his  description  of  battles  generally,  and  of  this 

tSSch^*"       battle  beyond  all  others,  a  depth  and  abundance  of 
*%Si^*       human  emotion  which  has  now  passed  out  of  military 

proceedings.  The  Greeks  who  fight,  like  the  Greeks 
who  look  on,  are  not  soldiers  \rithdrawn  from  the  "community, 
and  specialized  as  well  as  hardened  by  long  professional  training, 
but  citizens  with  all  their  passions,  instincts,  sympathies,  joys, 
and  sorrows  of  domestic  as  well  as  political  life.  Moreover,  the 
non-military  population  in  ancient  times  had  an  interest  of  the 
most  intense  kind  in  the  result  of  the  struggle,  which  made  the 
difference  to  them,  if  not  of  life  and  death,  at  least  of  the 
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extremity  of  happiness  and  misery.  Hence  the  strong  light  and 
shade,  the  Homeric  exhibition  of  undisguised  impulse,  the  tragic 
detail  of  personal  motive  and  suffering,  which  pervades  this  and 
other  military  descriptions  of  Thucydid^.  When  we  read  the 
few  but  most  vehement  words  which  he  employs  to  depict  the 
Athenian  camp  under  this  fearful  trial,  we  must  recollect  that 
these  were  not  only  men  whose  all  was  at  stake,  but  that  they 
were  moreover  citizens  full  of  impressibility — sensitive  and 
demonstrative  Greeks,  and  indeed  the  most  sensitive  and 
demonstrative  of  all  Greeks.  To  repress  all  manifestations  of 
strong  emotion  was  not  considered,  in  ancient  times,  essential  to 
the  dignity  of  the  human  character. 

Amidst  all  the  deep  pathos,  however,  which  the  great  historian 
has  imparted  to  the  final  battle  at  Syracuse,  he  has 
not  explained  the  causes  upon  which  its  ultimate  issue  uie  detmX 
turned.  Considering  that  the  Athenians  were  superior  ^'t^l^imj,, 
to  their  enemies  in  number,  as  110  to  76  triremes, 
that  they  fought  with  courage  not  less  heroic,  and  that  the 
action  was  on  their  own  element,  we  might  have  anticipated  for 
them,  if  not  a  victory,  at  least  a  drawn  battle,  with  equal  loss  on 
both  sides.  But  we  may  observe — I.  The  number  of  110  triremes 
was  formed  by  including  some  hardly  seaworthy.^  2.  The  crews 
were  composed  partly  of  men  not  used  to  sea-service ;  and  the 
Akamanian  darters  especially  were  for  this  reason  unhandy  with 
their  missiles.'  3.  Though  the  water  had  been  hitherto  the 
element  favourable  to  Athens,  yet  her  superiority  in  this  respect 
was  declining,  and  her  enemies  approaching  nearer  to  her,  even 
in  the  open  sea.  But  the  narrow  dimensions  of  the  harbour 
would  have  nullified  her  superiority  at  all  times,  and  placed  her 
at  great  disadvantage — without  the  means  of  twisting  and  turning 
her  triremes  so  as  to  strike  only  at  a  vulnerable  point  of  the 
enemy — compared  with  the  thick,  heavy,  straightforward  butting 
of  the  Syracusans ;  like  a  nimble  pugUist  of  light  weight 
contending,  in  a  very  confined  ring,  against  superior  weight  and 
muscle.*    For  the  mere  land-fight  on  ship-board,  Athenians  had 

IThncyd.  liL  60.  t^  vav«  avdvat  rctr  Sortf  koI  hwmvovw  ii6m9^ 
iami  ^o'eof  koa  twwral  k«1  airAot*-  i^^ixtav  /ftcr^x***'  iiriTi^X€t«« 
rcofti.  «ir«.     Compuv  also  the  speech  of 

^  TboGjd.  tiL  eO.    wAm  rtri  ivfii-    Oylippos,  c.  67. 
^^•iiTc«  wkiumvatn-lwayKd^tatm  iafiai-       *  llie  laagoage  of  Tbeokritos,  In  de- 
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not  only  no  advantage,  but  had  on  the  eontrary  the  odds  against 
them.  4.  The  Syracusans  enjoyed  great  advantage  from  having 
nearly  the  whole  harbonr  lined  ronnd  with  their  eoldieis  and 
friends  ;  not  simply  from  the  force  of  encouraging  sympathy,  no 
mean  auxiliary,  but  because  any  of  their  triremes,  if  compeUed 
to  fiill  back  before  an  Athenian,  found  protection  on  the  shore, 
and  could  return  to  the  fight  at  leisure ;  while  an  Athenian  in  the 
same  predicament  had  no  esci^ie.  5.  The  numerous  light  craft 
of  the  Syracusans  doubtless  rendered  great  service  in  this  battle, 
as  they  had  done  in  the  preceding,  though  Thuoydidte  does  not 
again  mention  them.  6.  Lastly,  both  in  the  Athenian  and 
Syracusan  characters,  the  pressure  of  necessity  was  less  potent, 
as  a  stimulus  to  action,  than  hopeful  confidence  and  elation,  with 
the  idea  of  a  flood-tide  yet  mounting.  In  the  character  of  some 
other  races,  the  Jews  for  instance,  the  comparative  force  of  these 
motives  appears  to  be  reversed. 

About  60  Athenian  triremes,  little  more  than  half  of  the  fleet 
FeeUsnof  ^^^  ^^*°^®  forth,  were  saved  as  the  wreck  from 
tbBt%n  this  terrible  conflict  The  Syracusans  on  their  part 
▼KDqidshed  ^^  ^^  suffered  severely ;  only  60  triremes  remaining 
g^ttie  out  of  76.  The  triumph  with  which,  nevertheless,  on 
returning  to  the  city,  they  erected  their  trophy,  and 
the  exultation  which  reigned  among  the  vast  crowds  encircling  the 
harbour,  was  beyond  all  measure  or  precedent  Its  clamorous  mani- 
festations were  doubtless  but  too  well  heard  in  the  neighbouring 
camp  of  the  Athenians,  and  increased,  if  anything  could  increase, 
the  soul-subduing  extremity  of  distress  which  paralyzed  the  van- 
quished. So  utterly  did  the  pressure  of  suffering,  anticipated 
as  well  as  actual,  benumb  their  minds  and  extinguish  their  most 
sacred  associations,  that  no  man  among  them,  not  even  the  ultra- 
religious  Nikiasi  thought  of  picking  up  the  floating  bodies  or 
asking  for  a  truoe  to  bury  the  dead.  This  obligation,  usually 
so  serious  and  imperative  upon  the  survivors  after  a  battie,  now 

■eribing  the  migiUstle  oontett  between  *Hp«««Kpftrtp&rnoAv<«ikMi«ap«ijrt«mr, 

Pollux  and  the  BebryUan  Amykue.  is  AttiUr^  ^if  vwc  iu9  iwifipla-mt 
not  inapplicable  to  the  position  ofthe         iaiiiatnv, 

Athenian  ihipe  and  teamen  when  Xmp^  i pI  art tr^  Tirv^  irmJUyit*»K 
cramped  up  m  tliie  harbour  (IdjlL         «un(p. 

'^^^^s-  Gompaie  Virafl'i  plotaie  of  Eotsilns 

.    •   .    htrMpti$$p  and  Du^  i&Mld,  ▼.  4S0. 
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passed  unheeded  amidst  the  sorrow,  terror,  and  despair  of  the 
living  man  himself. 

Such  despair,  however,  was  not  shared  by  the  generals ;  to 
their  honoor  be  it  spoken.    On  the  afternoon  of  this  BMointion 
terrible  defeat,  Demosthen^  proposed  to  Nikias  that  ^^^^S^d 
at  daybreak  the  ensuing  morning  they  should  man  all  Nildas  to 
the  remaining  ships — even  now  more  in  number  than  ^S^^i" 
the  Syracusan — and  make  a  fresh  attempt  to  break  ^^^P*" 
out  of  the  harbour.    To  this  Nikias  agreed,  and  both  ment  are 
proceeded    to    try    their  influence    in   getting   the  JSaijOT^ed 
resolution  executed.      But  so  irreparably  was  the  to  obey, 
spirit  of  the  seamen  broken,  that  nothing  could  prevail  upon 
them  to  go  again  on  ship-board  :  they  would  hear  of  nothing  but 
attempting  to  escape  by  laud.^   Preparations  were  therefore  made 
for  commencing  their  march  in  the  darkness  of  that  very  night 
The  roads  were  still  open,  and  had  they  so  marched,  a  portion  of 
them  at  least  might  even  yet  have  been  saved.'      But  there 
occurred  one  more  mistake — one  further  postponement — ^which 
cot  off  the  last  hopes  of  this  gallant  and  &ted  remnant 

The   Syracusan    Hermokrat^,   fully   anticipating   that   the 
Athenians  would  decamp  that  very  night,  was  eager  Tbe 
to  prevent  their  retreat,  because  of  the  mischief  which  dwuSmSM 
they  might  do  if  established  in  any  other  part  of  toratreat 
Sicfly.      He   pressed    Qylippus   and    the   military  i^ey  poet- 
authorities  to  send  out  forthwith,  and  block  up  the  SStw^**' 
principal   roads,  passes,  and  fords,  by  which   the  mder&lM 
fugitives  would  get  oE,      Though  sensible  of  the  ^STfrom 
wisdom  of  his  advice,  the  generals  thought  it  whoUy    Syracnee. 
unezecntable.    Such  was  the  universal  and  unbounded  joy  which 
now  pervaded  the  city,  in  consequence  of  the  recent  victory,  still 
further  magnified  by  the  circumstance  that  the  day  was  sacred  to 
Hdrakl^s — so  wild  the  jollity,  the  feasting,  the  intoxication,  the 
congratulations,  amidst  men  rewarding  tiiemselves  after  their 
recent  effort  and  triumph,  and  amidst  the  necessary  care  for  the 
wounded — that  an  order  to  arm  and  march  out  would  have  been 
as  little  heeded  as  the  order  to  go  on  ship-board  was  by  the 
desponding  Athenians.      Perceiving  that  he  could  get  nothing 
done  until  the  next  morning,  Hermokrat^  resorted  to  a  stratagem 
1  Thucyd.  tIL  7S.  >  I>iod6r.  ziU.  18. 
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in  order  to  delay  the  departure  of  the  Athenians  for  that  night. 
At  the  moment  when  darkness  was  beginning,  he  sent  down  some 
confidential  friends  on  horseback  to  the  Athenian  walL  These 
men,  riding  up  near  enough  to  make  themselves  heard,  and 
calling  for  the  sentries,  addressed  them  as  messengers  from  the 
private  correspondents  of  Nikias  in  Syracuse,  who  had  sent  to 
warn  him  (they  affirmed)  not  to  decamp  during  the  zdght^ 
inasmuch  as  the  Syracusans  had  already  beset  and  occupied  the 
roads :  but  to  begin  his  march  quietly  the  next  morning  after 
adequate  preparation.' 

This  fraud  (the  same  as  the  Athenians  had  themselves  practised 
The  two  years  before,'  in  order  to  tempt  the  Syracusans  to 

bCSfnp"  niarch  out  against  Katana)  was  perfectly  successful : 
the  roads  to  the  sincerity  of  the  information  was  believed  and 
tb^^"^  the  advice  adopted.  Had  Demosthends  been  in 
rotreal  command  alone,  we  may  doubt  whether  he  would 
have  been  so  easily  duped  ;  for,  granting  the  accuracy  of  the  fact 
asserted,  it  was  not  the  less  obvious  that  the  difficulties,  instead 
of  being  diminished,  would  be  increased  tenfold  on  the  following 
day.  We  have  seen,  however,  on  more  than  one  previous 
occasion,  how  fatally  Nikias  was  misled  by  his  treacherous 
advices  from  the  phHo-Athenians  at  Syracuse,  An  excuse  for 
inaction  was  always  congenial  to  his  character  ;  and  the  present 
reconmiendation,  moreover,  feU  in  but  too  happily  with  the 
temper  of  the  army — now  benumbed  with  depression  and  terror 
like  those  unfortunate  soldiers,  in  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten 
Thousand  Qreeks,  who  were  yielding  to  the  lethargy  of  extreme 
cold  on  the  snows  of  Armenia,  and  whom  Xenophdn  vainly  tried 
to  arouse.*  Having  remained  over  that  night,  the  generals 
determined  also  to  stay  the  next  day,  in  order  that  the  army 
might  carry  away  with  them  as  much  of  their  baggage  as 
possible,  sending  forward  a  messenger  to  the  Sikels  in  the 
interior  to  request  that  they  would  meet  the  army,  and  bring 
with  them  a  supply  of  provisions.^  Gylippus  and  Hermokiat^ 
had  thus  ample  time,  on  the  following  day,  to  send  out  forces  and 
occupy  all  the  positions  convenient  for  obstructing  the  Athenian 
march.    They  at  the  same  time  towed  into  Syracuse  as  prises  all 

1  ThncTd.  tiL  78 ;  ]>lod6r  xiiL  18.  *  Zen.  Anab.  hr.  6, 16, 19 ;  ? .  8^  Ik 

«Thucyd.Ti«4.  4 Thuflyd.  tIL  77. 
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the  Athenian  triremes  which  had  been  driven  ashore  in  the 
recent  battle,  and  which  now  lay  like  worthless  hulks,  ongnarded 
and  unheeded^ — seemingly  even  those  within  the  station  itseli 

It  was  on  the  next  day  but  one  after  the  maritime  defeat 
that  Nikias  and  Demoethente  put  their  army  in  ^^^^ 
motion  to  attempt  retreat  The  camp  had  long  been  the  Athe- 
a  scene  of  sickness  and  death  from  the  prevalence  of  ^|J2!^J,]g 
marsh  fever ;  but  since  the  recent  battle,  the  number  oondition  of 
of  wounded  men  and  the  unburied  bodies  of  the  slain  ^''^' 
bad  rendered  it  yet  more  pitiable.  Forty  thousand  miserable 
men  (so  prodigious  was  the  total,  including  all  ranks  and 
functions)  now  set  forth  to  quit  it,  on  a  march  of  which 
few  could  hope  to  see  the  end  ;  like  the  pouring  forth  of  the 
population  of  a  large  city  starved  out  by  blockade.  Many  had 
little  or  no  provisions  to  carry — so  low  had  the  stock  become 
reduced ;  but  of  those  who  had,  every  man  carried  his  own — 
even  the  horsemen  and  hoplites,  now  for  the  first  time  either 
already  left  without  slaves  by  desertion,  or  knowing  that  no 
slave  could  now  be  trusted.  But  neither  such  melancholy 
equality  of  suffering,  nor  the  number  of  sufferers,  counted  for 
much  in  the  way  of  alleviation.  A  downcast  stupor  and  sense  of 
abasement  possessed  every  man  ;  the  more  intolerable,  when  they 
recollected  the  exit  of  the  armament  from  Peirseus  two  years 
before,  with  prayers,  and  solemn  psBans,  and  all  the  splendid 
dreams  of  conquest — set  against  the  humiliation  of  the  closing 
scene  now  before  them,  without  a  single  trireme  left  out  of  two 
prodigious  fleets. . 

But  it  was  not  until  the  army  had  actually  begun  its  march 
that  the  full  measure  of  wretchedness  was  felt  and  ^^^^^ 
manifested.      It  was  then  that  the  necessity  first  iie«  arising 
became  proclaimed,  which  no  one  probably  spoke  out  ^SigSwi 
beforehand,  of  leaving  behind  not  merely  the  unburied  "^^^jfj^ 
bodies,  but  also  the  sick  and  the  wounded.     The 
scenes  of  woe  which  marked  this  hour  passed  endurance  or 
description.     The  departing  soldier  sorrowed  and  shuddered, 
with  the  sentiment  of  an  unperformed  duty,  as  he  turned  from 
the  unburied  bodies  of  the  slain ;  but  far  more  terrible^^as  the 
trial  when  he  had  to  tear  himself  from  the  living  sufferers,  who 
1  Thnoyd.  TiL  74. 
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implored  their  comrades,  with  wailings  of  agony  and  distraction, 
not  to  abandon  them.  Appealing  to  all  the  claims  of  pions 
Mendship,  they  clung  round  their  knees,  and  even  crawled 
along  the  line  of  march  until  their  strength  DEiiled.  The  silent 
dejection  of  the  previous  day  was  now  exchanged  for  universal 
tears  and  groans,  and  clamorous  outbursts  of  sorrow,  amidst 
which  the  army  could  not  without  the  utmost  difficulty  be 
disengaged  and  put  in  motion. 
After  such  heartrending  scenes,  it  might  seem  that  their  cup 

of  bitterness  was  exhausted  ;  but  worse  was  yet  in 
the  genenOfl  Store,  and  the  terrors  of  the  future  dictated  a  struggle 
•o^SJto  against  all  the  miseries  of  past  and  present  The 
--eneigy  of    generals  did  their  best  to  keep  up  some  sense  of  order 

as  well  as  courage  ;  and  Nikias,  particularly,  in  this 
closing  hour  of  his  career,  displayed  a  degree  of  energy  and 
heroism  which  he  had  never  before  seemed  to  possess.  Though 
himself  among  the  greatest  personal  sufferers  of  all,  from  his 
incurable  complaint,  he  was  seen  everywhere  in  the  ranks, 
marshalling  the  troops,  heartening  up  their  dejection,  and 
addressing  them  with  a  voice  louder,  more  strenuous,  and  more 
commanding  than  was  his  wont 

'*  Keep  up  your  hope  still,  Athenians  (he  said),  even  as  we  are 
Bxhorta-  ^^^  '  Others  have  been  saved  out  of  circumstances 
gonofNi-  worse  than  ours.  Be  not  too  much  humiliated 
snffering  either  with  your  defeats  or  with  your  present  un- 
^'™^*  merited  hardships.    I  too,  having  no  advantage  over 

any  of  you  in  strength  (nay,  you  see  the  condition  to  which 
I  have  been  brought  by  my  disease^  and  accustomed  even 
to  superior  splendour  and  good  fortune  in  private  as  well  as 
public  life — I  too  am  plunged  in  the  same  peril  with  the 
humblest  soldier  among  you.  Nevertheless  my  conduct  has 
been  constantly  pious  towards  the  gods,  as  well  as  just  and 
blameless  towajxis  men  ;  in  recompense  for  which,  my  hope  for 
the  future  is  yet  sanguine,  at  the  same  time  that  our  actual 
misfortunes  do  not  appal  me  in  proportion  to  their  intrinsic 
magnitude.^    Perhaps  indeed  they  may  from  this  time  forward 

IThnoyd.  tU.  77.    lea/rot  iroAXa  |Uy  «'«&«  r«d  f&tf  AAorrof,  «i  <i  (v^- 

it  $w^  vofuiia   Mvj^Tiinai,    wokka   U  ^opuX  ov  icar*  a^lar  Bii  ^ofio^O'i, 

U   AvBptiwovt    Xdcoia    icaX   iofwi^Bova.  rd^a  3*  £r  koI  kmMmmv    ucovdt  y^ 

i^p$'  &¥  ii  fikp  iK wit  liimt  B  pu-  rots  n  woktftCott  twixvi^*t  >^  '"^  t^ 
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abate  ;  for  oar  entoiies  have  had  their  full  swing  of  good  fortune^ 
and  if  at  the  moment  of  our  starting  we  were  under  the  jealous 
wrath  of  any  of  the  gods,  we  have  already  undergone  chastisement 
amply  sufficient    Other  people  before  us  have  invaded  foreign 


§tm9  iwi^imroi  ivrparrvva^Jiv,  4«oxp«ii^ 

I  hare  fcranslated  the  words  ov  car* 
o^MtF,  and  the  sentence  of  which  they 
f onn  a  part,  differently  from  what  has 
been  hitherto  sanctioned  by  the  com- 
mentators, who  oonstme  xar'  o^toy  as 
meaning  ''according  to  onr  desert" — 
understand  the  words  ai  fv/t^pal  ov 
icax*  afiav  as  bearing  the  same  sense 
with  uie  words  raU  vapA  rriv  o^ioy 
cwcorpoyiotf  some  lines  before— and 
Bkewise  construe  ov,  not  with  ^fiovat, 
but  with  Kar  atiay,  assigning  to  ^ 
Sovot  an  affiimatiTe  sense.  They  trans- 
late—**  Qnare,  quamvia  luwtro  fartuna 
prorgut  cffiieta  videaJtur  (these  words 
have  no  paraUel  in  the  oiiginalX  remm 
tamen  f  ntoranim  spes  est  andax :  sed 
dades,  quas  nnllo  nostro  merito  aocepi- 
nns,  hm  Jam  torrent.  At  fortasse  ces- 
sabiint,''  Ac  M.  Didot  translates— 
"Anssif  al  nn  ferme  eepoir  dansl'arenir 
malgr4  V^^ni  qne  des  vMdktwr*  wm  m4' 
rttimonscansent".  Dr.  Arnold  p 
the  sentence  over  without  notice. 

This  manner  of 
to  me  not  lees  unsuitable  in 
to  the  spirit  and  thread  of  the  harangue, 
than  awkward  as  rsgards  the  indiTidual 
words.  Looking  to  the  spirit  of  the 
harangue,  the  object  of  encouraging 
the  d^ected  soldiers  would  hardly  be 
much  answered  by  repeating  (what  in 
fact  had  been  fflanced  at  in  a  manner 
sulBdent  and  becoming  before)  that 
"  the  unmerited  reverses  terrified  either 
Nikias  or  the  soldiers".  Then  as  to 
the  words— the  expressions  av^  &v, 
o^uH,  ^9  and  hi,  seem  to  me  to  denote, 
not  only  that  the  two  halves  of  the 
sentence  apply  both  of  them  to  Nikias, 
but  that  the  first  half  of  the  sentence 
is  in  harmony,  not  in  opposition,  with 
the  second.  Matthis  On  my  judgment, 
erroneously)  refers  (Or.  Qit.  f  628)  oM«f 
to  some  words  which  have  preoBded : 
I  think  that  lutn  contributes  to  hold 
together  the  first  and  the  second  affir- 
mation of  the  sentence.  Now  the  Latin 
translation  refers  the  first  half  of  the 
sentence  to  Nikias,  and  the  last  half 
to  the  soldiers  whom  he  addresses; 
while  the  translation  of  M.  Didot,  by 
means  of  the  word  malgri,  for  which 
there  is  nothing  corresponding  in  the 


Greek,  puts  the  second  half  in  anti- 
thesis to  the  fint 

I  cannot  but  think  that  ov  ought  to 
be  construed  with  ^0ovo't,  and  that 
the  words  kw  ilioM  do  not  bear  the 
meaning  assigned  to  them  by  the  trans- 
lators, i^iav  not  only  means  **de$eTi, 
merit,  the  title  to  that  which  a  man 
has  earned  by  his  conduct"— as  in  the 
previous  phrase  wapi,  -Hjv  a^tov— but  it 
also  means  "price,  value,  title  to  be 
cared  for,  capacity  of  exciting  more 
or  less  desire  or  aversion"— in  which 
last  sense  it  is  predicated  as  an  attri- 
bute, not  only  of  moral  beings,  but 
of  other  objects  besides.  Thus  Aris- 
totle sa/s  (Ethic.  Nikom.  iiL  U)— 
6  ydf  oVTMf  ix^^f  /uaAAov  «yavf  r^t 
TOtavrat  -hiovit  rn^t  a^laf  6M 
(Tw^pwv  ov  roiovTOf .  AC.  Agatai^  ibid. 
iiL  6.  h  liiv  0^v  «  &(  leoi  o^  *f<'^'* 
vwo/iivmv  KM,  6o/9k>i^^ro9t  leai  in  8«r,^icai 

Kar*  a^iav  yi^,  Ka*  mt Jlv  h  k6yot, 
wivx^i  «al  wodmi  i  avBptlot,^  Again, 
ibid»  iv.  8.  oul  rovrtf  i<m  rov  iiryoAo- 
irp«irov9,  iv  4  ^'^  "^^9  Y^'f  ftfyakotwptwmt 
woitlv  rh  yip  TOtovror  ovx  «v  ^tfp- 
fiX-qroy,  kolI  cxov  kat*  i.ilav  rov 
iawar^iiarot.  Again,  ibid,  viiL  li. 
axp^^oy  y^  5rra  ov  ^max  5cir  ia^p  ^f'  * 
kurcvpyimf  rt  yio  yipta^ai,  Ktu  oi 
^iAmv,  «t  itii  Km.r  ii^lmp  rmv  Spymp 
iarm.  rii  iic  riis  ^iXUt.  (Compare  also 
ibid.  viiLia. 

Xenophdn,  Cyrop.  viiL  4, 88.  rb  yip 
voAAal  SoKovvra  ^tir  ^^  «  a  t*  A  ^  i  «  v 
riic  ovvUt  ^aCvtoBoi  w^tkovprm.  tov« 
i^Ckovtt  aptKtv$*piap  ifioCyt  6oKtl  vtptdir- 
rctr.  0>imiare  Xenophdn,  Memorab. 
iL  6,  8.  Mowcp  rmp  ouccrwv,  oUrm  koX 
•mr  ^iXmVt  tioip  d^{at :  alsoiMcC  L  6, 
11,  and  Isokratte  cont.  Lochit.  Or.  xx. 
a.  8:  Plato,  Legg.  ix. p.  876  B. 

Ilie  words  <c«r  i$Cay  in  Tbucydidte 
appear  to  me  to  bear  the  same  meaning 
as  in  these  passages  of  Xenophdn  ana 
Aristotle— "in  proportion  to  their 
value,"  or  to  their  real  magnitude.  If 
we  so  construe  them,  the  words  av^  &p, 
Sm«m,  ^v  and  M,  all  fall  into  their 
proper  order :  the  whole  sentence  after 
Mr  &v  applies  to  Nikias  personally,  is 
a  corollary  from  what  he  had  asserted 
before,  and  forms  a  suitable  point 
in  an  harangue  for  encouraging  his 
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lands,  and  by  thus  acting  tinder  common  human  impulse  have 
incurred  sufferings  within  the  limit  of  human  endurance.  We 
too  may  reasonably  hope  henceforward  to  have  Uie  offended  god 
dealing  with  us  more  mildly ;  for  we  are  now  objects  fitter  for 
his  compassion  than  for  his  jealousy.^  Look  moreover  at  your 
own  ranks,  hoplites  so  numerous  and  so  excellent :  let  that 
guard  you  against  excessive  despair,  and  recollect  that  wherever 
you  may  sit  down  you  are  yourselves  at  once  a  city  ;  there  is 
no  city  in  Sicily  that  can  either  repulse  your  attack  or  expel  you 
if  you  choose  to  stay,  fie  careful  yourselves  to  keep  your  march 
firm  and  orderly,  every  man  of  you  with  this  conviction — ^that 
whatever  spot  he  may  be  forced  to  fight  in,  that  spot  is  his 
country  and  his  fortress,  and  must  be  kept  by  victorious  effort. 
As  our  provisions  are  very  scanty,  we  shall  hasten  on  night  and 
day  alike  ;  and  so  soon  as  you  reach  any  friendly  village  of  the 
Sikels,  wbo  still  remain  constant  to  us  from  hatred  to  Syracuse, 
then  consider  yourselves  in  security.  We  have  sent  forward  to 
apprise  them,  and  entreat  them  to  meet  us  with  supplies.    Once 

dispirited  soldier*-"  Look  how  /  bear  Oriech.  Onmm.  sect  7V—728.  Sach 
iip»  who  hare  as  much  oaoae  for  monrn-   would  not  be  the  case  as  the  f  ^ 


iiwasanjof  yon.  I  hare  behared  well  is  nsaally  oonstnied. 

both  towards  cods  and  towards  men :  ^  Thocyd.  viL  77.    ucay4  y^  rocc  re 

fnretnmforwnichlamcomparatiTely  woKtiiunt  cvrvx^^^^  mI  cI   ry  ^«wr 

comfortable  both  as  to  the  future  and  ^^^roi   itnpartviruiitp,   i^woxpmrrmt 

as  to  the  present :  as  to  the  fatnre,  I  M^  mympiiiu^a  •   Mov  yap  vdv  koI 

have  strong  hopes— at  the  same  time  aXXoi  nvit  fSif  4^*  irioovt,  ie«l  Ir^- 

that  as  to  the  present  I  am  not  orer*  W9ia  iftinatnt  iyccr4  twaBov.    lud  iuat 

whelmed  by  the  present  ndsfortones  in  tuAt  vvp  rd  n  iw^  rov  tfcov  iKwl^tim 

proportion  to  their  prodigious  inten-  iwuirtpa  i^tiv   oUrw  y^  i.i^  cv-mv 

Sity.**  dfiMTvpoi  ^  iaiihf  ^  ^Hvov. 

This  is  the  precise  thing  for  a  msa  This  is  a  remarkable  illustration  of 

of  resolution  to  say  upon  so  terrible  an  the  doctrine,  so  frequently  set  forth  in 

occasion.  Herodotus,  that  the  gods  were  jealous 

The  particle  ^  has  its  appropriate  of  any  man  or  any  nation  who  was 

meaning— oi  H  fv^opal  ov  km'  i^iav  pre-eminently  powerful,  fortunate,  or 

ill   ^o/^v<r»— **  and  the  present  dis-  prosperous.     NiUas,  reoolleoting  the 

tresses,  though  they  do  appal  me,  do  immense  manifestaoon  and  promise 

not  appal  me  amartdl^  in  proportion  to  with  which  his  armament  had  started 

thehr  actual  magnitude".    lastly,  the  from  PeirBOk  now  beliered  that  this 

particle  xai  (in  the  succeeding  phrase  had  proroked  the  jealousy  of  some  of 

Tix»  f  ^  <c  al  AM^oviov)  does  not  fit  the  gods,  and  brought  about  the  mis- 

on  to  the  preceding  passage  as  usually  fortunes  in  Sicily.     He  comforts  his 

construed:  aocordinur  the  Latin  trans-  soldiers  by  saying  that  the  enemy  is 

lator,  as  well  as  M.  Didot,  leares  it  out  now  at  the  same  dangerous  pinnacle 

and  translates:  "At  fortassecessabunf*.  of   exaltation,  whilst  tAty  have  ez- 

'*fifais  peut-dtro  vont-ils  cesser."    It  hansted  the  sad  effects  of  the  dirine 

ought  to  be  translated— "And  perhaps  jealousy. 

they  may  evm  abate,"  which  implies  Compare  the  story  of  Amasis  and 

that  what  had  been  asserted  in  the  Polykratte  in  Herodotus  OIL  89X  And 

preceding  sentence  is  here  intended  the  striking  renuuks  put  into  the 

not  to  be  contradicted,  but  to  be  carried  mouth  of  PmiIus  uBmilius  by  Plutarch 

forwardand strengthened;  seeKtihner.  CViL  PauL  .AmiL  c  MX 
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more,  soldiers,  recollect  that  to  act  like  brave  men  is  now  a 
matter  of  necesdly  to  yon,  and  that  if  yon  fedter  there  is  no 
refuge  for  yon  anywhere  ;  whereas  if  you  now  get  dear  of  your 
onemies^  such  of  yon  as  are  not  Athenians  will  again  enjoy  the 
sight  of  home,  while  such  of  yon  as  cure  Athenians  will  live  to 
jrenovate  the  great  power  of  our  city,  fallen  though  it  now  be.  It 
if  men  thai  make  a  city — not  tiutts,  nor  skipe  withmU  fiMn."^ 

The  efforts  of  both  commanders  were  in  full  harmony  with 
these  strenuous  words.  The  army  was  distributed 
into  two  divisions  ;  the  hoplites  marching  in  a  hollow  ^JJ^^f^ 
oblong,  with  the  baggage  and  unarmed  in  the  interior.  gfa;g*t--ha- 
The  front  division  was  commanded  by  Nikias,  the  impeded 
rear  by  Demoethen^  Directing  their  course  towards  ^.*^!!L>.>> 
the  SOcel  territory,  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  they 
first  marched  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Anapus  until  they  came 
to  the  ford  of  that  river  which  they  found  guarded  by  aSyracusan 
detachment.  They  forced  the  passage  however  without  much 
resistance,  and  accomplished  on  that  day  a  march  of  about  five 
miles,  under  the  delay  arising  from  the  harassing  of  the  enemy's 
cavalry  and  light  troops.  Encamping  for  that  night  on  an 
eminence,  they  recommenced  their  march  with  the  earliest  dawn, 
and  halted,  after  about  two  miles  and  a  hal^  in  a  deserted  village 
<m  a  plain.  They  were  in  hopes  of  finding  some  provisions  in 
the  houses,  and  were  even  under  the  necessity  of  carrying  along 
with  them  some  water  firom  this  spot,  there  being  none  to  be 
found  farther  on.  As  their  intended  line  of  march  had  now 
become  evident,  the  Syracnsans  profited  by  this  halt  to  get  on 
before  them,  and  to  occupy  in  force  a  position  on  the  road,  called 
the  Akrsean  cliff.  Here  the  road,  ascending  a  high  hill,  formed 
a  sort  of  ravine  bordered  on  each  side  by  steep  cliff^  The 
Syracnsans  erected  a  wall  or  barricade  across  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  road,  and  occupied  the  high  ground  on  each  side.  But 
even  to  reach  this  pass  was  beyond  the  competence  of  the 
Athenians  ;  so  impracticable  was  it  to  get  over  the  ground  in  the 
face  of  overwhelming  attacks  from  the  enemy's  cavalry  and  light 
troops.  They  were  compelled,  after  a  short  march,  to  retreat  to 
their  camp  of  the  night  before.' 

111nieyd.Ttt.77.    h^ptt  yif^  96Xit,  xmi  tA  rtix^,  9bik  wntt  ipipmr  ittp^ 
s  Tlmejd.  tU.  78. 
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Every  hour  added  to  the  distreas  of  their  position ;  for  their  food 

_     .      ^      was  all  bat  exhausted,  nor  could  any  man  strangle  from 
Ck>iitiniied       ,  .    i     -i        •  i  •  .    -T^ 

oonfliot— no   the  main  body  without  encountering  certain  destruction 

maiSe^tbe  ^™  ^®  cavalry.    Accordingly,  on  the  next  morning, 

retreating      they  tried  one  more  desperate  effort  to  get  over  the 

hilly  ground  into  the  interior.    Starting  very  early, 

they  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  called  the  Akrsean  cliff,  where 

they  found  the  barricades  placed  across  the  road,  with  deep  files 

of  Syracusan  hoplites  behind  them,  and  crowds  of  light  troops 

lining  the  cliffs  on  each  border.    They  made  the  most  strenuous 

and  obstinate  efforts  to  force  this  inexpugnable  position,  but  all 

their  struggles  were  vain,  while  they  suffered  miserably  from  the 

missiles  of  the  troops  above.    Amidst  all  the  discouragement  <^ 

this  repulse,  they  were  yet  further  disheartened  by  storms  of 

thunder  and  lightning,  which  occurred  during  the  time,  and 

which  they  construed  as  portents  significant  of  their  impending 

ruin.^ 

This  feet  strikingly  illustrates  both  the  change  which  the  last 
Violent  ^^  years  had  wrought  in  the  contending  parties,  and 
ttorm—  the  degree  to  which  such  religious  interpretatiouB  of 
produced  phsBnomena  depended  for  their  eflScacy  on  predisposing 
^J^^  temper,  gloomy  or  cheerful  In  the  first  battle 
change  of  between  Nikias  and  the  Syracusans,  near  the  Great 
thelalt"'  Harbour,  some  months  before  the  siege  was  begun,  a 
two  yeaw.  ginaiiar  thunder-storm  had  taken  place :  on  that 
occasion,  the  Athenian  soldiers  had  continued  the  battle  unmoved^ 
treating  it  as  a  natural  event  belonging  to  the  season, — and  such 
indifference  on  their  part  had  still  further  imposed  upon  the 
alarmed  Syracusans.'  Now,  both  the  self-confidence  and  the 
religious  impression  had  changed  sides.' 

Exhausted  by  their  fruitless  efforts,  the  Athenians  fell  back  a 
short  space  to  repose,  when  Gylippus  tried  to  surround  them  by 
sending  a  detachment  to  block  up  the  narrow  road  in  their  rear. 
This,  however,  they  prevented,  effecting  their  retreat  into  the 
open  plain,  where  they  passed  the  night,  and,  on  the  ensuing  day, 
attempted  once  more  the  hopeless  march  over  the  Akrffian  cliffL 

1  Thncyd.  vii. 79.    i^*  &v  ol  'Atf ifKoToi    wivra  yCyvtvBai, 
liiXkop  €Tt  ^0vfu>vr,  leal  iv6iu^ov   i  ir  I         *  Thucyd.  ti  70. 
T^  «'^crtfpv  bki0t»^  Kui   T«vra        >  See  above,  c.  ItUL 
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But  they  were  not  allowed  even  to  advance  so  &r  as  the  pass  and 
the  barricade.  They  were  eo  assailed  and  harassed  by  the  cavalry 
and  darters,  in  flank  and  rear,  that,  in  spite  of  heroic  effort  and 
endurance,  they  could  not  accomplish  a  progress  of  so  much  as 
one  single  mile.  Extenuated  by  fatigue,  half-starved,  and  with 
numbers  of  wounded  men,  they  were  compelled  to  spend  a  third 
miserable  night  in  the  same  faXal  plain. 

As  soon  as  the  Syracusans  had  retired  for  the  night  to  their 
camp,  Nildas  and  Demosthente  took  counseL    They  ^ig^f^ 
saw  plainly  that  the  route  which  they  had  originally  ^^ 


projected,  over  the  Akrsean  cliff  into  the  Sikel  regions 
of  the  interior,  and  from  thence  to  Katana,  had  jjt^^ 
become  impracticable ;  and  that  their  unhappy  troops  Sj?^"!*^ 
would  be  still  less  in  condition  to  force  it  on  the  loiithem 
morrow  than  they  had  been  on  the  day  preceding.  "^ 
Accordingly,  they  resolved  to  make  off  during  the  night,  leaving 
numerous  fires  burning  to  mislead  the  enemy ;  but  completely  to 
alter  the  direction,  and  to  turn  down  towards  the  southern  coast^ 
on  which  lay  Eamarina  and  Gela.  Their  guides  informed  them 
that  if  they  could  cross  the  river  Kakyparis,  which  fell  into  the 
sea  south  of  Syracuse,  on  the  south-eastern  coast  of  Sicily — or  a 
river  still  farther  on,  called  the  Erineus — they  might  march  up 
the  right  bank  of  either  into  the  regions  of  the  interior. 
Accordingly,  they  broke  up  in  the  night,  amidst  confusion  and 
alarm  ;  in  spite  of  which  the  front  division  of  the  army,  under 
Nikias,  got  into  full  march,  and  made  considerable  advance.  By 
daybreak  this  division  reached  the  south-eastern  coast  of  the 
island,  not  &r  south  of  Syracuse,  and  fell  into  the  track  of  the 
Hel6rine  road,  which  they  pursued  until  they  arrived  at  the 
Kakyparis.  Even  here,  however,  they  found  a  Syracusan 
detachment  beforehand  with  them,  raising  a  redoubt,  and  block- 
ing up  the  ford ;  nor  could  Nikias  pass  it  without  forcing  his  way 
through  them.  He  marched  straight  forward  to  the  Erineus, 
which  he  crossed  on  the  same  day,  and  encamped  his  troops  on 
some  high  ground  on  the  other  side.^ 

Except  at  the  ford  of  Kakyparis,  his  march  had  been  all  day 
unobstructed  by  the  enemy.  He  thought  it  wiser  to  push  his 
troops  as  hat  as  possible,  in  order  to  arrive  at  some  place  both 

1  Thncyd.  rii  80-82. 
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of  safety  and  subebtenoe,  without  concerning  himself  abont  the 
rear  division  under  Demosthends.  That  diviaon, 
the  larger  half  of  the  army,  started  both  later  and 
in  greater  disorder.  Unaccountable  panics  and  dark- 
ness made  them  part  company  or  miss  their  way, 
so  that  Demofithen^  with  all  his  efforts  to  keep 
them  together,  made  little  progress,  and  fell  much 
behind  Nikias.  He  was  overtaken  by  the  Syra- 
cusans  during  the  forenoon,  seemingly  before  he 
reached  the  Eakyparis,^  and  at  a  moment  when  the 
foremost  division  was  nearly  six  miles  ahead,  between 
the  Kakyparis  and  the  Erineus. 
When  ^e  Syracusans  discovered  at  dawn  that  their  enemy  had 
made  off  in  the  night,  their  first  impulse  was  to  accuse 
Qylippus  of  treachery  in  having  permitted  the  escape. 
Such  ungrateful  surmises,  however,  were  soon  dissi- 
pated, and  the  cavalry  set  forth  in  rapid  pursuit^  until 
they  overtook  the  rear  division,  which  they  im- 
mediately began  to  attack  and  impede.  The  advance 
Demosthenes  had  been  tardy  before,  and  his  division  dis- 
organized ;  but  he  was  now  compelled  to  turn  and  defend 
himself  against  an  indefatigable  enemy,  who  presently  got  before 
him,  and  thus  stopped  him  altogether.  Their  numerous  light 
troops  and  cavalry  assailed  him  on  all  sides,  and  without  inter- 
mission ;  employing  nothing  but  missiles,  however,  and  taking 

1  Dr.  Arnold  (Thncrd.  toL  Ui.  p.  280, 
copied  by  CK»ler  ad  Tfl.  81)  thinks  thi^ 
the  divlnon  of  Demoathente  reached 
and  passed  the  rirer  Kakyparis,  and 
was  oaptnred  between  the  Kakyparis 
and  the  Brinens.  Bat  the  words  of 
Thncyd.  tIL  80. 81.  do  not  sostahi  this. 
The  division  of  Nikias  was  in  advance 
of  Demosthente  from  the  beginning, 
and  gained  upon  it  principally  daring 
the  early  part  of  the  march,  before 
daybreak :  becaase  it  was  then  that 
the  disorder  of  the  division  of  Demoa- 
thente  was  the  most  ineonvenient :  see 
C  81— 4c  Ti|«  wm^  T^n  ivprrapixfiivmi^, 
Ac.  When  Thncydidte  therefore  says 
that  **at  daybreak  then  arrived  at  the 
sea^  {ifim  ik  ri  im  a^ucvovrroi  it  t^v 
0dXmrratfj  e.  80X  this  cannot  be  trne 
both  of  Nikias  and  DemosthenAs.  If 
the  farmer  arrived  there  at  daybreak, 
the  latter  cannot  have  come  to  the 


Ispnrsned, 
overtaken, 
and  forced 
tosar- 
Tender. 

of 


same  point  till  some  time  after  day* 
break.  Nikias  mast  have  been  before- 
hand with  Demosthente  when  he 
reached  the  sea— and  consldembty 
mort  beforehand  when  he  reached  the 
Kakyparis :  moreover  we  are  expressly 
told  &at  Nikias  did  not  wait  for  hb 
colleague— that  he  thooght  It  for  .the 
best  to  get  on  as  fast  as  possible  with 
his  own  division. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  words  «fuc- 
irvroi,  Aa  (c.  80X  are  not  to  be  onoer- 


u(c.C 
ofNJ 


stood  both  of  Nikias  and  Demosthenis. 
bat  that  they  refer  back  to  the  word 
cvrett,  two  or  three  lines  behind :  "the 
Atkeniant  {taken  oeH4raUp)  reached  the 
sea"— no  attenUon  b^ig  at  that 
moment  paid  to  the  difference  between 
ttie  front  and  the  rear  divisions.  The 
AtMeniam  vdffiit  be  said,  not  impro- 
perly, to  reach  the  sea,  at  the  ome 
"      ^"    "'^^     ofNDdae 


when  the  division  o 


it. 
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care  to  avoid  anj  doee  enoonnter.  While  this  anfortanate 
division  were  exerting  their  best  efforts  both  to  defend  them- 
selves and,  if  possible,  to  get  forward,  they  found  themselvea 
enclosed  in  a  walled  olive-ground,  through  the  middle  of  which 
the  road  passed ;  a  £um  bearing  the  name,  and  probably  once  the 
property  of  Polyzdlus,  brother  of  the  despot  Gelon.'  Entangled 
and  huddled  up  in  this  enclosure,  from  whence  exit  at  the  Darker 
end,  in  the  face  of  an  enemy,  was  found  impossible,  they  were 
now  overwhelmed  with  hostile  missiles  from  the  walls  on  all 
sides.'  Though  unable  to  get  at  the  enemy,  and  deprived  even 
of  tiie  resources  of  an  active  despair,  they  endured  incessant 
harassing  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  without  refreshment  or 
repose,  and  with  the  number  of  their  wounded  continually  in- 
creasing, until  at  length  the  remaining  spirit  of  the  unhappy 
sufferers  was  thoroughly  broken.  Perceiving  their  condition, 
Gtylippus  sent  to  them  a  herald  with  a  proclamation,  inviting  all 
the  ii^landers  among  them  to  come  forth  from  the  rest,  and 
promising  them  freedom  if  they  did  so.  The  inhabitants  of  some 
cities,  yet  not  many — a  feet  much  to  their  honour— availed  them- 
selves of  this  offer,  and  surrendered.  Presently,  however,  a  larger 
negotiation  was  opened,  which  ended  by  the  entire  division 

I  Fhitar^  mkiss,  o.  37.  them  except  in  getting  awaj.    If  w» 

SThneyd.  tU.  8L     leal  r^rt  yro^  nippoee  that  the  plantMlon  lay  exactly 

(m.   Demoetfaente)   ro^   Xvpcmcriovt  In  the  road,   the  word  Ipnkiieiynf 

6uk»wTws  w  irpouxvpci  iimXXop  f  it  beoomee  perfectly  ex|^Gable,  on  which 

IM/ix^    twrrdavm,    itH    iptimrpifimp  I  do  not  think  that  Dr.  Amold'e  com* 

KMcXovroi  Tf  *^  mvrmp,  mI  hf  voXXf  meat  is  eatiBtBctory.    The  prooiure  of 

0oaifi^  mvT6t  n  koX  cl  yjtf  «&rov  'A^-  the  troops  from  the  rear  into  the  hither 

vouot    V'*    oMiAiiMrrtv   yA^   li  r»  opening,  while  those  in  the  front  conld 

Xwp<or,  &  Kwtktf  ^  rtix^r  ««piiiy>  not  get  oat  by  the  farther  opening. 

hl'h%   l\   iv09v    T«    c«l   lv^«v,  wonld  natoiaUy  eanae  this  crowd  and 

iKUe  U  oAk  hkiymK  «txcv,  ^^oAAorro  IkudcUin^  inside.    A  road  which  passed 

««pctfT«S6v.  right    throng    the    walled   groond, 

I  translate  Mbt  M  h49w  n  col  iv0tv  entering  at  one  side  and  coming  oat  at 

differently  from  Dr.  Arnold,  from  Mit-  the  other,  might  well  be  called  hiht 

ford,  and  from  others.    These  words  ivOw   r«    xaX   Mw.       Compare   Dr. 

are  eommonlr  understood  to  mean  that  Arnold's  Bemarks  on  the  Map  of  Syra- 

tUs  walled  plantation  was  bordered  by  case,  toL  iiL  p.  281,  as  well  as  his  note 

two  roads,  one  on  ea^  side.  Certainly  on  viL  81. 

^e  words  tidght  hare  that  signification;  I  imagine  the  oliTe-tzees  to  be  here 

but  I  think  they  also  may  hare  the  named,  not  for  either  of   the  two 

■fgnlfleation  (oompan  iL  76)  which  I  reasons  mentioned  by  Dr.  Arnold,  bat 

have  giren  in  the  text,  and  which  because  they  hindered  the  Athenians 

seems  more  plansible.    It  certainly  is  from  seeinc  beforehand  distinctly  the 

▼ery  inmrobable  that  the  Athenians  nature  of  the  enclosure  into  which 

slioald  have  gone  oat  of  the  road  fai  they  were  hastening,  and  therefore 

order  to  shelter  themselres  in  the  prevented  any  precautions  from  being 

plantation ;    since   they    were   fully  taken,  such  as  that  of  forbidding  too 

aware  that  there  was  no  safety  for  many  troops  from  enteriog  at  once,  ^kc 
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eapitulating  npon  terms  and  giving  ap  their  arms.  Gjlippng 
and  tlie  Syracusans  engaged  that  the  lives  of  all  should  be  spared; 
that  is,  that  none  should  be  put  to  death  either  by  violence,  or  by 
intolerable  bonds,  or  by  starvation.  Having  all  been  disarmed, 
they  were  forthyrith  conveyed  away  as  prisoners  to  Syracuse — 
6000  in  number.  It  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  easy  and 
opulent  circumstances  of  many  among  these  gallant  sufferers^ 
when  we  are  told  that  the  money  which  they  had  about  them, 
even  at  this  last  moment  of  pressure,  was  sufficient  to  fill  the 
concavities  of  four  shields.^  Disdaining  either  to  surrender  or  to 
make  any  stipulation  for  himself  personally,  Demosthenes  was  on 
the  point  of  killing  himself  with  his  own  sword  the  moment  that 
the  capitulation  was  concluded ;  but  his  intention  was  prevented, 
and  he  was  carried  off,  a  disarmed  prisoner,  by  the  Syracusans.' 
On  the  next  day,  Gylippus  and  the  victorious  Syracusaus 
Gyiippiu  overtook  Nikias  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Erinens, 
^▼otUm  apprised  him  of  the  capitulation  of  Demosthen^ 
the  diTiflioB  and  summoned  him  to  capitulate  also.  He  demanded 
of  NiUaa.  Xeave  to  send  a  horseman,  for  the  purpose  of  verifying 
the  statement ;  and  on  the  return  of  the  horseman,  he  made  a 
proposition  to  Gylippus — ^that  his  army  should  be  permitted  to 
return  home,  on  condition  of  Athens  reimbursing  to  Sjrracuse  the 
whole  expense  of  the  war,  and  furnishing  hostages  until  payment 
should  be  made ;  one  citizen  against  each  talent  of  silver.  These 
conditions  were  rejected ;  but  Nikias  could  not  yet  bring  himself 
to  submit  to  the  same  terms  for  his  division  as  Demosthends. 
Accordingly  the  Syracusans  recommenced  their  attacks,  which 
the  Athenians,  in  spite  of  hunger  and  fatigue,  sustained  as  they 
best  could  until  night  It  was  the  intention  of  Nikias  again  to 
take  advantage  of  the  night  for  the  purpose  of  getting  away. 
But  on  this  occasion  the  Syracusans  were  on  the  watch,  and  as 
soon  as  they  heard  movement  in  the  camp,  they  raised  the  peeaa 
or  war-shout ;  thus  showing  that  they  were  on  the  look-out,  and 
inducing  the  Athenians  again  to  lay  down  the  arms  which  they 
had  taken  up  for  departure.  A  detachment  of  800  Athenians^ 
nevertheless,  still  persisting  in  marching  of^  apart  from  the  rest^ 

iS^^'^^^<^-^:^^'i<7d.TiL82.    niySTTacQMa  PUlistosisee  Pwua- 
9 This  statement  depends  apon  the   nias,  L  S8,  9;  Pbilisti  WtBgm.  40,  ed. 
▼ery  good  aathority  of  the  oontempo-   Didot  ^^ 
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forced  their  way  through  the  poets  of  the  Syracneam.  These 
men  got  safely  away,  and  nothing  bat  the  want  of  guides  pre- 
yented  them  from  escaping  altogether.^ 

During  all  this  painful  retreat,  the  personal  resolution  dis- 
played by  Nikias  was  exemplary.     His  sick  and  j^j^j^^ 
feeble  frame  was  made  to  bear  up,  and  even  to  tothertrm 
hearten  up  stronger  men,  against  the  extremity  of  j^Jt^l^^e 
hardship,  exhausting  the  last  fragment  of  hope  or  thM  and 
even  possibility.     It  was  now  the  sixth  day  of  the  thet^en 
retreat — six  days'  of  constant  privation,  suffering,  btodhSdoo 
and  endurance  of  attack — ^yet  Nikias  early  in  the  beoonM 
morning  attempted  a  fresh  march,  in  order  to  get  ^       *"' 
to  the  river  Asiiiiarus,  which  falls  into  the  same  sea,  south  of  the 
Erineus,  but  is  a  more  considerable   stream,  flowing  deeply 
embedded  between  lofty  banks.    This  was  a  last  effort  of  despair, 
with  little  hope  of  final  escape,  even  if  they  did  reach  it    Yet 
the  march  was  accomplished,  in  spite  of  renewed  and  incessant 
attacks  all  the  way  from  the  Syracusan  cavalry,  who  even  got  to 
the  river  before  the  Athenians,  occupjring  the  ford,  and  lining 
the  high  banks  near  it    Here  the  resolution  of  tlie  unhappy 
fugitives  at  length  gave  way:  when  they  reached  the  river, 
their  strength,  their  patience,  their  spirit,  and  their  hopes  for 
the  future  were  all  extinct    Tormented  with  raging  thirst,  and 
compelled  by  the  attacks  of  the  cavalry  to  mardi  in  one  compact 
mass,  they  rushed  into  the  ford  all  at  once,  treading  down  and 
tumbling  over  each  other  in  the  universal  avidi^  for  drink. 
Many  thus  perished  from  being  pushed  down  upon  the  points  of 
the  spears,  or  lost  their  footing  among  the  scattered  articles  of 
baggage,  and  were  thus  borne  down  under  water.'    Meanwhile 
the  Syracusans  from  above   poured    upon  the  huddled  mass 
showers  of  missiles,  while  the   Peloponnesian   hoplites  even 
desoended  into  the  river,  came  to  dose  quarters  with  them,  and 
slew  considerable  numbers.     So  violent,  nevertheless,  was  the 
thirst  of  the  Athenians,  that  all  other  suffering  was  endured  in 
order  to  taste  relief  by  drinking.    And  even  when  dead  and 
viconded  were  heaped  in  the  river — when  the  water  was  tainted 

1  Thncyd.  viL  88. 

*  Platarch  ^Nildas,  o.  S7)  nys  eiffht  days,  inaocarately. 

S  Tbocyd.  TtL  85 ;  see  Dr.  Arnold's  note. 
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and  turbid  with  blood,  as  well  as  thick  with  the  mud  trodden 
up — still  the  new-comers  pushed  their  way  in  and  swallowed  it 
with  voracity.^ 

Wretched,  helpless,  and  demoralized  as  the  army  now  was, 
Nikias  could  think  no  further  of  resistance.  He  accordingly 
surrendered  himself  to  Gylippus,  to  be  dealt  with  at  the 
discretion  of  that  general  and  of  the  Lacedaemonians,'  earnestly 
imploring  that  the  slaughter  of  the  defenceless  soldiers  might  be 
arrested.  Accordingly,  Gylippus  gave  orders  that  no  more 
should  be  killed,  but  that  ike  rest  should  be  secured  as  captives. 
Many  were  slain  before  this  order  was  understood  ;  but  of  those 
who  remained  almost  all  were  made  captive,  very  few  escaping. 
Nay,  even  the  detachment  of  300  who  had  broken  out  in  the 
night,  having  seemingly  not  known  whither  to  go,  were  captured 
and  brought  in  by  troops  sent  forth  for  the  purpose.'  The  triumph 
of  the  Syracusans  was  in  every  way  complete :  they  hung  the  trees 
on  the  banks  of  the  Asinarus  with  Athenian  panoplies  as  trophy, 
and  carried  back  their  prisoners  in  joyous  procession  to  the  city. 

The  number  of  prisoners  thus  made  is  not  positively  specified 
by  Thucydid^  as  in  the  case  of  the  division  of  Demosthen^ 
whicb  had  capitulated  and  laid  down  their  arms  in  a  mass 
within  the  walls  of  the  olive-ground.  Of  the  captives  from  the 
division  of  Nikias,  the  larger  proportion  were  seized  by  private 
individuals,  and  fraudulently  secreted  for  their  own  profit ;  the 
number  obtained  for  the  state  being  comparatively  small,  seem- 
ingly not  more  than  1000.*  The  various  Sicilian  towns  became 
soon  full  ot  these  prisoners,  sold  as  slaves  for  private  account 

Not  less  than  40,000  persons  in  the  aggregate  had  started  from 
_^.  the  Athenian  camp  to  commence  the  retreat  six  days 

nnmben  before.  Of  these  probably  many,  either  wounded  or 
captured.       otherwise  incompetent  even  when  the  march  began, 

1  Thacyd.  vfl.  84.    .  l^aAAov  without  pretending  to  exact  means  of 

wmBtr  Tovs  'Athtraiovs,  wlpoprat  re  knowledge,  that  the  total  number  of 

Toifs  iroAAoi^f   a^ijiivov^,   xal  iv  captives  brought  to   Syracuse  under 

Koik^  ovrt  rf  wordfuf  iv  a^Ctriv  ovroif  puDlic  supervision,  was  not  less  than 

rttpatrvoit.ivovs,  7000 — i\.ri^$rimv  6i  ot  ^fiwavrti,  dxfttr 

*  ThttCyd.    tU.    86,    80 ;    Phillstus,  /Sci^  iikv  yaA«ir&v  i^tirtiy,  SfiMc  tk  oV 

Fragm.  M»  ed.  Didot ;  Fftusanias,  L  iXaavov^  eirraxMrxtAfwi'  (viL  87).   As  cht 

20, 0.  number  taken  with  I>emosthen6%  was 

s  Thucyd.  rii  86 ;  Plutarch,  Nikias,  6000  (vii.  82X  this  leaves  1000  as  liaving 


c.  27.  been  obtamed  from  ^e  di'/idon^ 

^Thuoydidte   states,  roughly  and   Nikias. 
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soon  found  themselves  unable  to  keep  np,  and  were  left  behind 
to  perish.  Each  of  the  six  days  was  a  day  of  hard  fighting  and 
annoyance  from  an  indefatigable  crowd  of  light  troops,  with 
little,  and  at  last  seemingly  nothing,  to  eat.  The  number  was 
thus  successively  thinned  by  wounds,  privations,  and  straggling ; 
so  that  the  6000  taken  with  Demosthenes,  and  perhaps  3000  or 
4000  captured  with  Nikias,  formed  the  melancholy  remnant  Of 
the  stragglers  during  the  march,  however,  we  are  glad  to  learn 
that  many  contrived  to  escape  the  Syracusan  cavalry  and  get  to 
Kataua,  where,  also,  those  who  afterwards  ran  away  from  their 
slavery  undex  private  masters  found  a  refuge.*  These  fugitive 
Athenians  served  as  auxiliaries  to  repel  the  attacks  of  the 
Syracusans  upon  Eatana.' 

It  was  in  this  manner,  chiefly,  that  Athens  came  to  receive 
again  within  her  bosom  a  few  of  those  ill-fated  sons  Hardtreat- 
whom  she  had  drafted  forth  in  two  such  splendid  JJSpl^ 
divisions  to  Sicily.  For  of  those  who  were  carried  of  the 
as  prisoners  to  Syracuse,  fewer  yet  could  ever  have  ^israwn  at 
got  home.  They  were  placed,  for  safe  custody,  along  8y»5n««- 
with  the  other  prisoners,  in  the  stone-quarries  of  Syracuse,  of 
which  there  are  several,  partly  on  the  southern  descent  of  the 
outer  city  towards  the  Nekropolis,  or  from  the  higher  level  to 
the  lower  level  of  Achradina,  partly  in  the  suburb  afterwards 
called  Neapolis,  under  the  southern  cliff  of  Epipoke.  Into  these 
quarries — deep  hollows,  of  confined  space,  with  precipitous  sides, 
and  open  at  the  top  to  the  sky — ^the  miserable  prisoners  were 
plunged,  lying  huddled  one  upon  another,  without  the  smallest 
protection  or  convenience.  For  subsistence  they  received  each 
day  a  ration  of  one  pint  of  wheaten  bread  (half  the  daily  ration 
of  a  slave)  with  no  more  than  half  a  pint  of  water,  so  that  they 
were  not  preserved  from  the  pangs  either  of  hunger  or  of  thirst 
Moreover,  the  heat  of  the  midday  sun,  alternating  with  the  chill 
of  the  autumn  nights,  was  alike  afflicting  and  destructive ;  while 
the  wants  of  life  having  all  to  be  performed  where  they  were, 
without  relief,  the  filth  and  stench  presently  became  insupport- 
able.   Sick  and  wounded  even  at  the  moment  of  arrival,  many 

iTIm^jd.  Til  86.    »«AAol  M  Ifim   during  the  retreat 
i  Si^^uYoi^  oi  /tip  Ktu  vopcvrtko,  oi 
M  Koi  AovAev<rarrts  <cal  BtaiMpao^ovrMt 

6—12 


StfTffpov.    The  word  wpmnUm,  means   ■■™*  *'*~'"^  c  o,  p.  uoo  j*. 
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of  them  speedily  died  ;  and  happiest  was  he  who  died  the  first, 
leaving  an  unconscious  corpse,  which  the  Syracusans  would  not 
take  the  trouble  to  remove,  to  distress  and  infect  the  survivors. 
Under  this  condition  and  treatment  they  remained  for  seventy 
days;  probably  serving  as  a  spectacle  for  the  triumphant 
Syracnsan  population,  with  their  wives  and  children,  to  come 
and  look  down  upon,  and  to  congratulate  themselves  on  their 
own  narrow  escape  from  sufferings  similar  in  kind,  at  least,  if 
not  in  degree.  After  that  time  the  novelty  of  the  spectacle  had 
worn  off,  while  the  place  must  have  become  a  den  of  abomination 
and  a  nuisance  intolerable  even  to  the  citizens  tiiemselves. 
Accordingly,  they  now  removed  all  the  surviving  prisoners, 
except  the  native  Athenians  and  the  few  Italian  or  Sicilian 
Greeks  among  them.  All  those  so  removed  were  sold  for  slave&^ 
The  dead  bodies  were  probably  at  the  same  time  taken  away, 
and  the  prison  rendered  somewhat  less  loathsome.  What  be- 
came of  the  remaining  prisoners  we  are  not  told.  It  may  be 
presumed  that  those  who  could  survive  so  great  an  extremity  of 
suffering  might  after  a  certain  time  be  allowed  to  get  back  to 
Athens  on  ransom.  Perhaps  some  of  them  may  have  obtained 
their  release  as  was  the  case  (we  are  told)  with  several  of  tiioee 
who  had  been  sold  to  private  masters — by  the  elegance  of  their 
accomplishments  and  the  dignity  of  their  demeanour.  The 
dramas  of  Euripidls  were  so  peculiarly  popular  throughout  all 
Sicily,  that  those  Athenian  prisoners  who  knew  by  heart  oon- 
aiderable  portions  of  them  won  the  affections  of  their  masters. 
Some  even  of  the  stragglers  from  the  army  are  affirmed  to  have 
procured  for  themselves,  by  the  same  attraction,  shelter  and 
hospitality  during  their  flight.  Euripid^  we  are  informed, 
lived  to  receive  the  thanks  of  several  among  these  unhappy 
sufferers  after  their  return  to  Athens.'    I  cannot  refrain  from 


iTlMiQ7<i.  vtt.  87.     Diod6niB  (:ti^  Ftom  whom  Diodftnu  borrowed  tldB, 

10—82)  gi?et  two  long  onktions  purport*  I  do  not  know ;  bat  bit  whole  aoooont 

Ing  to  hare  been  held  in  the  Synunuan  of  the  matter  appears  to  me  ontnut- 

aeaembly,  in  discussing  how  the  pri-  worthy, 

•onen  were  to  he  dealt  with.    An  old  One  may  judgeof  hlaaocoxai^  when 


wiiile  Qylippus  ie  introduced  aa  the  being  four  timet  at  much  aa  the  ko^yU 

orator  reoommeoding  hanhnen  and   (Dtoddr.  zUL  19> 

nvwige.  apiutaioh,  NiUai,  o.  29;  Diodte. 
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mentioning  this  story,  though  I  fear  its  tmstworUiineflB  as  matter 
of  fact  is  much  inferior  to  its  pathos  and  interest. 

Upon  the  treatment  of  Nikias  and  Demosthenes,  not  merely 
the  Syracnsans,  but  also  the  allies   present,  were  xreatment 
consulted,  and  much  difference  of  opinion  was  found,  of  Nikias 
To  keep  them  in  confinement  simply,  without  putting  £ento—  **" 
them  to  death,  was  apparently  the  opinion  advocated  ^^JJJJJ 
by  Hermokrat^^    But  Gylippus,  tiien  in  full  as-  amongtibe 
cendency  and  an  object  of  deep  gratitude  for  his  ^^"^P*"*"* 
invaluable  services,  solicited  as  a  reward  to  himself  to  be  allowed 
to  conduct  them  back  as  prisoners  to  Sparta.    To  achieve  this 
would  have  earned  for  him  signal  honour  in  the  eyes  of  his 
countrymen  ;  for  while  Demosthends,  from  his  success  at  Pylus, 
was  their  hated  enemy,  Nikias  had  always  shown  himself  their 
friend,  as  far  as  an  Athenian  could  do  so.    It  was  to  him  that 
they  owetl  the  release  of  their  prisoners  taken  at  Sphakteria ; 
and  he  had  calculated  upon  this  obligation  when  he  surrendered 
himself  prisoner  to  Gylippus,  and  not  to  the  Syracusans. 

In  spite  of  all  his  influence,  however,  Qylippus  could  not  carry 
this  point    First,  the  Corinthians  both  strenuously  TiiSm»w^ 
opposed  him  themselves,  and  prevailed  on  the  other  of  the  Co. 
allies  to  do  the  same.    Afraid  that  the  wealth  of  efforts  of 
Nikias  would  always  procure  for  him  the  means  of  bot?*^~ 
escaping  from  imprisonment,  so  as  to  do  them  further  genaals 
injury,  they  insisted  on  his  being   put  to  death.  *" 
Next,  those  Syracnsans,  who  had  been  in  secret  correspondence 
with  Nikias  during  the  siege,  were  yet  more  anxious  to  get  him 
put  out  of  the  way ;  being  apprehensive  that,  if  tortured  by  their 
political  oppcments,  he  might  disclose  their  names  and  intrigues. 
Such  various  influences  prevailed,  so  that  Nikias,  as  well  as 
Demosthenis,  was  ordered  to  be  put  to  death  by  a  decree  of  the 
public  assembly,  much  to  the  discontent  of  Gylippus.    Hermo- 
kratds  vainly  opposed  the  resolution  ;  but  perceiving  that  it  was 
certain  to  be  carried,  he  sent  to  them  a  private  intimation  before 
the  discussion  dosed,  and  procured  for  them,  through  one  of  the 
sentinel^  the  means  of  dying  by  their  own  hands.    Their  bodies 

mSL  88.    The  reader  will  tee  how  the    DIoddr.  iML  111. 

OarthajiBiani    treated    the    Grecian        i  Plataroh,  NUdas,  e.  » ;  Diodte. 

prlaonOTB  whon  they  took  in  Sicily,  in    liii.  10. 
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were  publicly  exposed  before  the  city  gates  to  the  view  of  the 
Syracnsan  citizens  ;^  while  the  day  on  which  the  final  capture  of 
Nikias  and  his  army  was  accomplished  came  to  be  celebrated  as 
an  annual  festival  under  the  title  of  the  Asinaria,  on  the 
twenty-sixth  day  of  the  Dorian  month  Eameius.' 

Such  was  the  close  of  the  expedition,  or  rather  of  the  two 
expeditions,  undertaken  by  Athens  against  Syracuse.  Never  in 
Qredan  history  had  a  force  so  large,  so  costly,  so  efficient,  and 
full  of  promise  and  confidence,  been  sent  forth  ;  never  in  Qredan 
history  had  ruin  so  complete  and  sweeping,  or  victory  so  glorious 
and  unexpected,  been  witnessed.*  Its  consequences  were  felt  from 
one  end  of  the  Grecian  world  to  the  other,  as  will  appear  in  the 
coming  chaptera 
The  esteem  and  admiration  felt  at  Athens  towards  Nikias  had 
been  throughout  lofty  and  unshaken  :  after  his  death 
it  was  exchanged  for  disgrace.  His  name  was  omitted, 
while  that  of  his  colleague  Demosthente  was  engraved, 
on  the  funeral  pillar  erected  to  commemorate  tiie 
fEdlen  warriors,  lliis  difference  Pausanias  explains 
by  saying  that  Nikias  was  conceived  to  have  disgraced 
himself  as  a  military  man  by  his  volimtary  surrender, 
which  Demosthen^  had  disdained.* 


Difgraceof 
NiSas  after 
his  death, 
at  Athens- 
continued 
respect  for 
the  memory 
of  Demos- 


1  Thncyd.  vii  86;  Plataroh,  Nikias, 
c  S8.  The  statement  which  Plutarch 
hare  dtes  from  Timaus  respecting  the 
inter? ention  of  Hermokratls.  is  not  in 
any  substantial  oontradicnon  with 
Philistus  and  Thncydidte.  The  word 
KMknfo^tyras  seems  decidedly  preferable 
to  iearaXmc$4vTas,  in  the  text  of  Plu- 
tarch. 

*  Plutarch,  Nikias,  c.  28.  Though 
Plutarch  says  that  the  month  Kameius 
is  "that  which  the  Athenians  call 
Metageitnion,"  yet  it  is  not  safe  to 
affirm  that  the  day  of  the  slaughter  of 
the  Asinarus  was  the  Idth  of  the  Attic 
month  Metageitnion.  We  know  that 
the  ciyil  months  of  different  cities 
seldom  or  neTer  exactly  coincided.  See 
the  remarks  of  Frans  on  this  point  in 
his  comment  on  the  Taluable  Inscrip- 
tions of  Tauromenium,  Corp.  Inscr. 
Gr.  No.  6040,  part  xxxii  sect  3,  p.  640. 

The  surrender  of  Nikias  must  hare 
taken  place,  I  think,  not  less  than 
twenty-four  or  twenty-fire  days  after 
the  eclipse  (which  occurred  on  the  27th 
of  Augnst>-that  Is,  about  Sept.  IL 


Bir.  Fynes  Clinton  (F.  H.  ad  aim.  413 
B.C.)  seems  to  me  to  conipress  too  much 
the  interral  between  the  edtose  and 
the  retreat :  consideiing  that  the  Inter- 
Tal  included  two  great  battles,  with  a 
oertain  space  of  time,  before,  between, 
and  after. 

The  furtfmtpor  notloed  by  Thucyd. 
viL  79,  suits  with  Sept.  21  compare 
Plutarch,  Nikias,  a  12. 

•  Thucyd-fOT. 

4PaustuL  i.  89,  9;  PhiUst  Fragm. 
46,  ed.  Didot 


Justin  erroneously  says  that  J) 
thends actually  didkfflldmself  rather 
than  submit  to  surrendei^-before  the 
surrender  of  Nikias ;  who  (he  says)  did 
not  choose  to  f oUow  the  example :— 

'*  Demosthente,  amiaso  exerdto,  & 
eaptivitate  gladio  et  ▼oluntarl4  morte 
se  Tindicat :  moias  antem,  ne  Demos- 
thenis  quidem  exemplo,  ut  sibi  con- 
suleret,  admonitus,  oladem 
auxit  dedeoore 
tr.Si 

Philistus,    whom 
aounces  himself  as  foUowing,  is  a» 


oapttritatls'*  (Jastin, 
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The  opinion  of  Thucydidls  deserves  special  notice,  in  the  face 
of  this  judgment  of  his  countrymen.    While  he  eays 
not  a  word  about  Demosthenes,  beyond  the  fact  of  his  ^^£d^ 
being  put  to  death,  he  adds  in  reference  to  Nikias  a  ^^^ 
few  words  of  marked  sympathy  and  commendation. 
**  Such,  or  nearly  such  (he  says),  were  the  reasons  why  Nikias 
was  put  to  death  ;  though  hs  assuredly,  among  all  Qreeks  of  my 
time,  least  deserved  to  come  to  so  extreme  a  pitch  of  ill-fortune, 
considering  his  exact  perforn^ance  of  established  duties  to  the 
divinity."^ 

If  we  were  judging  Nikias  merely  as  a  private  man,  and  setting 
his  personal  conduct  in  one  scale  against  his  personal  suffering 
on  the  other,  the  remark  of  Thucydidls  would  be  natural  and 
intelligible.  But  the  general  of  a  great  expedition,  upon  whose 
conduct  the  lives  of  thousands  of  brave  men  as  well  as  the  most 
momentous  interests  of  his  country,  depend,  cannot  be  tried  by 
any  such  standard.    His  private  merit  becomes  a  secondary  pomt 


exoeQent  witness  for  the  actual  facts  confomiable  to  tnith  aboat  Nikias. 
in  Sidly ;  thoiuh  not  so  good  a  wit-        A  man's  good  or  bad  fortune,  de- 

ness  for    the  impression  at  Athens  pending  on  the  faTonrable  or  nnfaronr- 

respecting  those  facts.  able  disposition  of  the  gods  towards 

It  seems  certain,  even  from  Thacy-  him,  was  understood  to  be  determined 

didte,  that  Nikias,  in  surrendering  more  directly  by  his  piety  and  religious 

himself  to  Oylippus,  thought  that  he  observances,  rather  than  by  liis  virtue 

had   considerable  chance  of   saving  (see  passages  in  Isokzatds  de  Permata- 

his  life  ;  Plutarch  too  so  interprets  tion.  Orat  xv.  sect.  801 :  Lysias,  oont 

the  proceeding,  and  condemns  it  as  Nikomach.  c.  5,  p.  854),  tiiou|p  on- 

dlsmcefnl  (see    his   comparison    of  doubtedly  the  two  ideas  went  to  a 

Nikias  and  Crassus,  near  the  end),  certain  extent  together.     Men  might 

Bemosthento  could  not  have  thought  differ  about  the  virtue  of  Nikias,  but 

the  same  for  himself:  the  fact  of  his  his  pietv  was  an  incontestable  fact; 

attempted  suicide  iq>pears  to  me  cer-  and  his  ''good  fortune"  also  (in  times 

tain,  on  the  authority  of  Philistus,  prior  to  the  Sicilian  expedition)  was 

thoiudi  Thucydidds  does  not  notice  it  recognized  by  men  like  Alkibudes, 

1  Thucyd.  viL  86.    ml  &  ij^iv  roiai^  who  most  probably  had  no  very  lofty 

i  on  iyyvrara  rovntv  atrvf  irc^mi.  Opinion  of  nis  virtue  (Thucyd.  vL  17X. 

ftctvra  3%  a^tof  mv  rwv  yc  cv*  ifun/  The  contrast  between  the  remarkable 

*JUAijiw  h  TovTo  ZvarvxCat  cE^tWo^ou,  piety  of  Nikias,  and  that  extremity  of 

iii.Thpp9Poiiiait.iiniv  itTh0tlov  ill-fortune  which  marked  the  close  of 

iwtrliStvatp.  his  life,  was  very  likelv  to  shock  Grecian 

So  stood  the  text  of  ThnOTdidte.  ideas  generally,  ana   was  a  natural 

nntO  various  recent  editors  changed  circumstance  for  the  historian  to  note, 

the  last  words,  on  the  authority  of  Whereasif  we  read,  in  the  passage,  vo- 

•ome  MSS.,  to  <ta  riiv  wavav  ii  o-avec^Lp«Ti)v.tlie  panegyric  upon  Nikias 

d^9r^v     P9votii.9ii4vilv     ivtrir  beoomes  both  less  special  and  more 

Icvrftr.  disproportionate,  beyond  what  even 

Tlioagh  Dr.  Arnold  and  some  of  the  Thucydidte  (as  far  as  we  can  infer  from 

beet  criaos  prefer  and  adopt  the  latter  other  e.vpressions,  see  v.  16)  would  be 

reading,  I  confess  it  seems  to  me  that  inclined  to  bestow  upon  him ;  more,  in 

the  former  is  more  suitable  to  the  fact,  than  he  says  in  commendatton 

Greek  vein  of  thought,  as  vreU  as  more  even  of  Perlklte. 
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in  the  case,  as  compared  with  the  discharge  of  his  responsible 
public  duties,  by  which  he  must  stand  or  fialL 

Tried  by  this  more  appropriate  standard,  what  are  we  to  say  of 
^^  Nikias  9  We  are  compelled  to  say,  that  if  his  personal 
that  opinion  suffering  could  possibly  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  an 
la  joit  atonement,  or  set  in  an  equation  against  the  mischief 

brought  by  himself  both  on  his  army  and  his  country,  it  would  not 
be  greater  than  his  deserts.  I  shall  not  here  repeat  the  separate 
points  in  his  conduct  which  justify  this  view,  and  which  have 
been  set  forth  as  they  occurred,  in  the  preceding  pages.  Admitting 
fully  both  the  good  intentions  of  Nikias  and  his  personal  bravery, 
rising  even  into  heroism  during  the  last  few  days  in  Sicily,  it  is 
not  the  less  incontestable  that,  first,  the  failure  of  the  enterprise 
•nert,  the  destruction  of  the  armament,  is  to  be  traced  dis- 
tinctly to  his  lamentable  misjudgment.  Sometimes  petty  trifling 
— sometimes  apathy  and  inaction — sometimes  presumptuous 
neglect— sometimes  obstinate  blindness  even  to  urgent  and 
obvious  necessities'—one  or  other  of  these  his  sad  mental 
defects  will  be  found  operative  at  every  step  whereby  this 
fated  armament  sinks  down  from  exuberant  efficiency  into  the 
last  depth  of  aggregate  ruin  and  individual  misery.  His 
improvidence  and  incapacity  stand  proclaimed,  not  merely  in 
tne  narrative  of  the  historian,  but  even  in  hib  own  letter  to  the 
Athenians,  and  in  his  own  speeches  both  before  the  expedition 
and  during  its  closing  misfortunes,  when  contrasted  with  the 
reality  of  his  proceedings.  The  man  whose  flagrant  incompetency 
could  bring  such  wholesale  ruin  upon  two  fine  armaments  en- 
trusted to  his  command,  upon  the  Athenian  maritime  empire, 
and  ultimately  upon  Athens  herself,  must  appear  on  the  tablets 
of  history  inder  the  severest  condemnation,  even  though  his 
personal  virtues  had  been  loftier  thau  those  of  Nikias. 

And  yet  our  great  historian — after  devoting  two  immortal 
books  to  this  expedition — aftei  setting  forth  emphatically  both 
the  glory  of  its  dawn  and  the  wretchedness  of  its  dose,  with  a 
dramatic  genius  parallel  to  the  CEdipus  Tyrannus  of  Sophokl^ 
— when  he  comes  to  recount  the  melancholy  end  of  the  two 
commanders,  has  no  words  to  spare  for  Demosthen^  (far  the 
abler  officer  of  the  two,  who  perished  by  no  fiault  of  his  own), 
but  reserves  his  flowers  to  strew  on  the  grave  of  Nikias,  the 
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antihor  of  the  whole  calamity — **  What  a  pity !    Such  a  respectable 
and  religions  man  I " 

Thncydid^  is  here  tihe  more  inBtrnctiye,  becanse  he  exactly 
represents  the  sentiment  of  the  general  Athenian 
pnblic  towards  Nikias  dnring  his  life-time.     They  ^Ath^ 
oonld  not  bear  to  condemn,  to  mistrust,  to  dismiss,  or  i^[^°* 
to  do  withont  so  respectable  and  religious  a  citizen,  their  steady 
The  private  qualities  of  Nikias  were  not  only  held  to  Sdence  and 
entitle  him  to  the  most  indulgent  construction  of  all  oyjj««teem 
his  public  short-comings,  but  also  ensured  to  him  arising  from 
credit  for  political  and  military  competence  altogether  JSel^*^ 
disproportionate  to  his  deserts.  When  we  find  Thucy-  ''^fJjSL 
didds,  after  narrating  so  much   improvidence  and 
mismanagement  on  the  grand  scale,  still  keeping  attention  fixed 
on   the   private   morality  and   decorum  of  Nikias,    as  if  it 
constitute  the  main  feature  of  his  character,  we  can  understand 
how  the  Athenian  people  originaUy  came  both  to  over-estimate 
this  unfortunate  leader,  and  continued  over-estimating  him  with 
tenacious  fidelity  even  after  glaring  proof  of  his  incapacity. 
Never  injthe  political  history  of  Athens  did  the  people  make  so 
fatal  a  mistake  in  placing  their  confidence. 

In  reviewing  the  causes  of  popular  misjudgment,  historians 
are  apt  to  enlarge  prominently,  if  not  exclusively,  on  demagogues 
and  die  demagogic  influences.  Mankind  being  usually  considered 
in  the  light  of  governable  material,  or  as  instruments  for  exalting, 
arming,  and  decorating  their  rulers,  whatever  renders  them 
more  difficult  to  handle  in  this  capacity  ranks  first  in  the  cat^^ry 
of  vices.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  this  was  a  real  and  serious 
cause.  Clever  criminative  speakers  often  passed  themselves  off 
for  something  above  their  real  worth :  though  useful  and  indis- 
pensable as  a  protection  against  worse,  they  sometimes  deluded 
the  people  into  measures  impolitic  or  unjust  But  even  if  we 
grant,  to  the  cause  of  misjudgment  here  indicated,  a  o^er-confl- 
greater  practical  efficiency  than  history  will  fairly  ?«?««*»» 

x_-        _A-ii   'J.  •         1  ^1-  •       Nikias  was 

sanction,  still  it  is  only  one  among  others  more  mis-   uie  greatest 

chievous.     Never  did  any  man  at  Athens,  by  mere  ^JJJj^ 
force  of  demagogic  qualities,  acquire  a  measure  of  wtdch  the 
esteem  at  once  so  exaggerated  and  so  durable,  combined  pnbiio  ever 
with  so  much  power  of  injuring  his  feUow-citizens,  as  «>""">***•* 
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the  anti-demagogic  Nikias.  The  man  who,  ovei'  and  above  his 
shabby  manoeuvre  abont  the  expedition  against  Sphakteria,  and 
his  improvident  sacrifice  of  Athenian  interests  in  the  alliance  with 
Sparta,  ended  by  bringing  ruin  on  the  greatest  arm&ment  ever 
sent  forth  by  Athens,  as  well  as  upon  her  maritime  empire,  was 
not  a  leather-seller  of  impudent  and  abusive  eloquence,  but  a  man 
of  ancient  feunily  and  hereditary  wealth — munificent  and  affable, 
having  credit  not  merely  for  the  largesses  which  he  bestowed,  but 
also  for  all  the  insolences  which  as  a  rich  man  he  might  have  com- 
mitted, but  did  not  commit — free  from  all  pecuniary  corruption — 
a  brave  man,  and  above  all  an  ultra-religious  man,  believed  there- 
fore to  stand  high  in  the  favour  of  the  gods  and  to  be  fortunate. 
Such  was  the  esteem  which  the  Athenians  felt  for  this  union  of  good 
qualities  purely  personal  and  negative,  with  eminent  station,  that 
they  presumed  the  higher  aptitudes  of  command,^  and  presumed 
them  unhappily  after  proof  that  they  did  not  exist — after  proof 
that  what  they  had  supposed  to  be  caution  was  only  apathy  and 
mental  weakness.  No  demagogic  arts  or  eloquence  would  ever 
have  created  in  the  people  so  deep-seated  an  illusion  as  the  impos- 
ing respectability  of  Nikias.  Now  it  was  against  the  overweening 
ascendency  of  such  decorous  and  pious  incompetence,  when  aided 
by  wealth  and  family  advantages,  that  the  demagogic  accusatory 
eloquence  ought  to  have  served  as  a  natural  bar  and  corrective. 
Performing  the  functions  of  a  constitutional  opposition,  it  afforded 
the  only  chance  of  that  tutelary  exposure  whereby  blunders  and 
shortcomings  might  be  arrested  in  time.  How  insufficient  was 
the  check  which  it  provided — even  at  Athens,  where  every  one 
denounces  it  as  having  prevailed  in  devouring  excess — ^the  history 
of  Nikias  is  an  ever-living  testimony. 

1 A  good  many  of  the  featares  de-  claritas  natalium,  et  metus  temporam, 

picted  by  Tadtut  (Hitt  i  49)  in  Oalba  obtentai  fnit,  at  quod  tegnitiafuU,  «^ 

8ait  the  charactor  of  Nlldas  mach  entia  Tooaretar.     Dum  rfgebat  »tas, 

more  than  those  of    the   rapacious  militari  laude  apad  Germanlas  flomit : 

and  anprindpled  Craasns,  with  whom  proconsol,    Afnoam    moderate ;  jam 

Platarch  compares  the  latter :—  senior,    dteriorem    Hispaniam,    pari 

"  Vetos  in  umiliA  nobilitas,  magnis  jostitlA  oontinuit    Major  privato  vutu, 

opes :   ipd  medium  ingenium,  magis  dum  privoUui  fuitf  tt  omnium.  con$t$mi 

extra Titia, quam cum  Tirtutibus.    Sed  capax imperii,  nitiimperatMt,*' 
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CHAPTER  LXL 

FEOM  THE  DESTBUCTION  OF  THE  ATHENIAN  ABMAMENl 
IN  SICILY,  DOWN  TO  THE  OLIGARCHICAL  CONSPIRACY 
OF  THE  FOUR  HUNDRED  AT  ATHENS. 

Ik  the  preceding  chax)tcr,  we  followed  to  its  melanclioly  cioee  the 
united  armament  of  Nikias  and  Demoethenis,  first  in  the  harbour 
and  lastly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Syracuse,  towards  the  end  of 
September,  413  B.C 

The  first  impression  which  we  derive  from  the  perusal  of  that 
narrative  is  sympathy  for  the  parties  directly  con-  conae- 
cemed — chiefly  for  the  number  of  gallant  Athenians  JEJ^SfJ^ 
who  thus  miserably  perished,  partly  also   for  the  theAtbe- 
Syracusan  victors,  themselves  a  few  months  before  mentln 
on  the  verge  of  apparent  ruin.    But  the  distant  and  ^^' 
collateral  effects  of  the  catastrophe  throughout  Qreece  were  yet 
more  momentous  than  those  within  the  island  in  which  it  occurred. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  even  at  the  moment  when 
Demoethen^  with  his  powerful  armament  left  Peireeus  ooeapation 
to  go  to  Sicily,  the  hostilities  of  the  Peloponnesian  ^£^JS- 
confederacy  against  Athens  herself  had  been  already  dmnoniant 
recommenced.  Not  only  was  the  Spartan  king  Agis  ^ectaiq^ 
ravaging  Attica,  but  the  far  more  important  step  of  ^*1»«»- 
fortifying  Dekeleia,  for  the  abode  of  a  permanent  garrison,  was 
in  course  of  completion.  That  fortress,  having  been  begun  about 
the  middle  of  March,  was  probably  by  the  month  of  June  in  a 
situation  to  shelter  its  garrison,  which  consisted  of  contingents 
periodically  furnished,  and  relieving  each  other  alternately,  from 
all  the  different  states  of  the  confederacy,  under  the  permanent 
command  of  king  Agis  himself. 

And  now  begun   that  incessant  marauding  of  domiciliated 
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enemies — destined  to  last  for  nine  years  until  the  final  capture 
of  Athens — ^partially  contemplated  even  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war — and  recently  enforced,  with  full  comprehen- 
sion of  its  disastrous  effects,  by  the  virulent  antipathy  of  the 
exile  Alkibiadls.'  The  earlier  invasions  of  Attica  had  been  all 
temporary,  continuing  for  five  or  six  weeks  at  the  furthest,  and 
leaving  the  country  in  repose  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  But 
the  Athenians  now  underwent  from  henceforward  the  fatal  ex- 
perience of  a  hostile  garrison  within  fifteen  miles  of  their  city — 
an  experience  peculiarly  painful  this  summer,  as  well  from  its 
novelty,  as  from  the  extraordinary  vigour  which  Agis  displayed 
in  his  operations.  His  excursions  were  so  widely  extended,  that 
no  part  of  Attica  was  secure  or  could  be  rendered  productive. 
Not  only  were  all  the  sheep  and  cattle  destroyed,  but  the  slaves 
too,  especially  the  most  valuable  slaves  or  artisans,  began  to  desert 
Athena  ^  Dekeleia  in  great  numbers :  more  than  20,000  of 
becomes  a  them  soon  disappeared  in  this  way.  So  terrible  a  loss 
j^^2^^  of  income,  both  to  proprietors  of  land  and  to  employers 
^^Jj*™»  in  the  city,  was  further  aggravated  by  the  increased 
npon  the  cost  and  difficulty  of  import  from  Eubcea.  Provisions 
****'**•  and  cattle  from  that  island  had  previously  come  over 
land  from  Ordpus,  but  as  that  road  was  completely  stopped  by 
the  garrison  of  Dekeleia,  they  were  now  of  necessity  sent  round 
Cape  Sunium  by  sea — a  transit  more  circuitous  and  expensive, 
besides  being  open  to  attack  from  the  enemy's  privateers.'  In  the 
midst  of  such  heavy  privations,  the  demands  on  citizens  and 
metics  for  military  duty  were  multiplied  beyond  measure.  The 
presence  of  the  enemy  at  Dekeleia  forced  them  to  keep  watch 
day  and  night  throughout  their  long  extent  of  wall,  comprising 
both  Athens  and  Peiraeus :  in  the  daytime  the  hoplites  of  the 
city  relieved  each  other  on  guard,  but  at  night,  nearly  all  of  them 
were  either  on  the  battlements  or  at  the  various  military  stations 
in  the  city.    Instead  of  a  city,  in  fact>  Athens  was  reduced  to  the 

1  Thncjrd.  i.  12S— 14S ;  tL  M.  and  tenuits  met  this  hieTitable  damage 

>  Thacyd.  TifL  4.    About  the  exten-  from  the  hands  of  the  iuTaders.    The 

sire  rain  caused  by  the  Lacedemonians  Deme  iBx6neis  lets  a  farm  to  a  certain 

to  the  olire-gionnds  in  Attica,  see  tenant  for  forty  years,  at  a  fixed  rent  of 

Lyrias,  Or.  TiL  De  01e4  Sacrft,  sect  140  drachms:  but  if  an  invadinc  enemy 

6, 7.  shall  drive  him  out  or  ii^are  his  farm. 

An    inscription    preserred   in   M.  the  Deme  is  to  reoelTe  one-half  of  the 

Boeokh's  Corp.  Inscr.  (Part  ii  No.  98,  year's  produce,  in  place  of  the  year's 

p.  1S2)  gives  some  hint  how  landlords  rent. 
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condition  of  something  like  a  military  poet^  Moreover  the  rich 
citizens  of  the  state,  who  served  as  horsemen,  shared  in  the  general 
hardship ;  being  called  on  for  daily  duty  in  order  to  restrain  at 
least,  since  they  could  not  entirely  prevent,  the  excursions  of  the 
garrison  of  Dekeleia :  their  efficiency  was  however  soon  impaired 
by  the  laming  of  their  horses  on  the  hard  and  stony  soiL^ 

Besides  the  personal  efforts  of  the  citizens,  such  exigences 
pressed  heavily  on  the  financial  resources  of  the  state.  FlnancUl 
Already  the  immense  expense  incurred,  in  fitting  out  P"«»»»- 
the  two  large  armaments  for  Sicily,  had  exhausted  all  the 
accumulations  laid  by  in  the  treasury  during  the  interval  since 
the  peace  of  Nikias  ;  so  that  the  attacks  from  Dekeleia,  not  only 
imposing  heavy  additional  cost,  but  at  the  same  time  abridging 
the  means  of  paying,  brought  the  finances  of  Athens  into  positive 
embarrassment  With  the  view  of  increasing  her  revenues,  she 
altered  the  principle  on  which  her  subject-allies  had  hitherto 
been  assessed.  Instead  of  a  fixed  sum  of  annual  tribute,  she  now 
required  from  them  payment  of  a  duty  of  5  per  cent  on  all  im- 
ports and  exports  by  sea.*  How  this  new  principle  of  assessment 
worked,  we  have  unfortunately  no  information.  To  collect  the 
duty  and  take  precautions  against  invasion,  an  Athenian  custom- 
house officer  must  have  been  required  in  each  allied  city.  Yet  it 
is  difficult  to  understand  how  Athens  could  have  cmforced  a 
system  at  once  novel,  extensive,  vexations,  and  more  burdensome 
to  the  payers,  when  we  come  to  see  how  much  her  hold  over 
those  payers,  as  well  as  her  naval  force,  became  enfeebled,  before 
the  dose  even  of  the  actual  year.* 

iT1iiu7d.TU.28,»L  wliioh  Mr.  Mitfoid  indolgw  against 

s  Thucyd.  rH  27.  the  empire  of  Athens,  as  pnustifdnf  a 

s  Thoqrd.  TiL  28.  qretom  of  extortion  and  oppreanon 

4  Upon  this  new  aasesament  on  the  ndnons  to  the  sabject-allies. 

alUes,  determined  hj  the  Athenians,        I  do  not  know,  howerer,  on  what 

Mr.  Mitford  remarks  as  foUows :~  authority  he  affirms  that  this  was  '*  the 

'*  Urns  light,  in  compaxison  of  what  hearieet  tax  then  known  in  the  world  " : 

we  hftve  laid  upon  onrselTes,  was  the  and  that  **  it  caused  maoh  discontent 

heaTiest  tax,  as  fto  as  we  leam  from  among  the  subject  commonwealths". 

history,  at  that  time  known  in  the  The  latter  assertion  would  indeed  be 

world.    Tet  it  caused  much  discontent  sufficiently  probable,  if   it  be   true 

among  the  dependent  commonwealths,  that  the  tax  ever  came  into  opera- 

tbe  arbitrary  power  by  which  it  was  tlon ;  but  we  are  not  entitled  to  affirm 

'  -^  '    f  indeed  reasonably  exe-  it 

^b  the  burden  itself  ^ 

MnnaratiTe&  a  nothing.**  

Tbls  admission  is  not  easQy  recon-  cannot  but  think  it  a  nutter  of  uncer- 


crated,  tho^  the  burden  itself  was  Ckmaidering  how  Teir  soon  the  tor- 

"— *7  a  nothing.**  lible  misfortunes  of  Atnens  came  on,  I 

nion  is  not  easQy  recon-  cannot  but  think  it  a  matter  of  unoer- 

died  with  the  ftwquent  inrectiTes  in  tainty  whether  the  new  assessment 
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Her  impoverished  tinancee  also  compelled  her  to  diBmiss  a  body 
Athflos  dia-  of  Thradan  mercenaries,  whose  aid  would  have  been 
Tfaln^f^  very  osefnl  against  tlie  enemy  at  Dekeleia.  Theee 
mercenariM  Thradan  peltasts,  1300  in  number,  had  been  hired  at 
fl^'l^Sk'*  a  drachma  per  day  each  man,  to  go  with  Demosthen^ 
iteniB.  ^  Syracuse,  but  had  not  reached  Athens  in  time.    As 

soon  as  they  came  hither,  the  Athenians  placed  them  under  the 
command  of  Diitreph^  to  conduct  them  back  to  their  native 
country,  with  instructions  to  do  damage  to  the  Boeotians,  as 
opportunity  might  occur,  in  his  way  through  the  Euripus. 
Accordingly  Diitreph^  putting  them  on  shipboard,  sailed  round 
Sunium  and  northward  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Attica.  After 
a  short  disembarkation  near  Tanagra,  he  passed  on  to  Chalkis  in 
Euboea  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  strait^  from  whence  he  crossed 
in  the  night  to  the  Boeotian  coast  opposite,  and  marched  up  some 
distance  from  the  sea  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Boeotian  town 
Mykalteus.  He  arrived  here  unseen — ^lay  in  wait  near  a  temple 
of  Hermes  about  two  miles  distant— and  fell  upon  the  town  un- 
expectedly at  break  of  day.  To  the  Mykalessians— dwelling  in 
the  centre  of  Boeotia,  not  far  from  Thdbes  and  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  sea — such  an  assault  was  not  less  unexpected 
than  formidable.  Their  fortifications  were  feeble— in  some  parts 
low,  in  other  parts  even  tumbling  down ;  nor  had  they  even  taken 
the  precaution  to  dose  their  gates  at  night ;  so  that  the  barbarians 
under  Diitreph^  entering  the  town  without  the  smallest  difficulty, 
began  at  once  the  work  of  pillage  and  destruction.  The  scene 
wliich  followed  was  something  alike  novel  and  revolting  to 
Grecian  eyes.  Not  only  were  all  the  houses,  and  even  the 
temples,  plundered,  but  the  Thmcians  further  manifested  that 
raging  thirst  of  blood  which  seemed  inherent  in  their  race. 
They  slew  every  living  thing  that  came  in  their  way ;  men, 
women,  children,  horses,  cattle,  &c.  They  burst  into  a  school, 
wherein  many  boys  had  just  been  assembled,  and  massacred 
them  alL  This  scene  of  bloodshed,  committed  by  barbarians 
who  had  not  been  seen  in  Greece  since  the  days  of  Xerxis,  was 
recounted  with  horror  and  sympathy  throughout  all  Grecian 

erar  became  a  reality  throagfaoai  the  additional  caase  of  disoontent  . 
Athenian  empire.  And  the  fact  that  the  alliea  ia  one  reaaon  for 
Thncydidte  does  not  notice  it  as  an    doubts. 
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communities,  though  Mykal^esus  was  in  itself  a  town  of  second- 
rate  or  third-rate  magnitude.^ 

The  succour  hrought  from  Thebes,  by  Mykaleasian  fugitiyea, 
arrived  unhappily  only  in  time  to  avenge,  not  to  save, 
the  inhabitants.    The  Thracians  were  already  retiring  dans  driven 
with  the  booty  which  they  could  carry  away,  when  JjJJ^hJ^ 
the  Boeotarch  Skirphondas  overtook  them  both  with  ]^^^?^ 
cavalry  and  hoplites ;  after  having  put  to  death  some 
greedy  plunderers  who  tarried  too  long  in  the  town.    He  com- 
pelled them  to  relinquish  most  of  their  booty,  and  pursued  them 
to  the  sea-shore  ;  not  without  a  brave  resistance  from  thiese 
peltasta,  who  had  a  peculiar  way  of  fighting  which  disconcerted 
the  Thebans.     But  when  they  arrived  at  the  sea-shore,  the 
Athenian  ships  did  not  think  it  safe  to  approach  very  dose,  so 
that  not  less  than  260  Thracians  were  slain  before  they  could  get 
aboard  ;*  and  the  Athenian  commander  Diitrephds  was  so  severely 
wounded  that  he  died  shortly  afterwards.     The  rest  pursued  . 
their  voyage  homeward. 

Meanwhile  the  important  station  of  Naupaktus  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Corinthian  Qulf  again  became  the  theatre  of  Atheniaii 
naval  encounter.    It  will  be  recollected  that  this  was  J^q^Ij^ 
the  scene  of  the  memorable  victories  gained  by  the  —decline  ci 
Athenian  admiral  Phormion  in  the  second  year  of  ^pe^ority 
the  Peloponnesian  war,»  wherein  the  nautical  superi-  ^  Athens 
ority  of  Athens  over  her  enemies,  as  to  ships,  crews,  and  admiral, 
had  been  so  transcendently  manifested.    Ldl  that  respect,  matters 
had  now  considerably  dumged.    While  the  navy  of  Athens  had 
fidlen  off  since  the  days  of  Phormion,  that  of  her  enemy  had 
improved  ;  Ariston  and  other  skilful  Corinthian  steersmen,  not 
attempting  to  copy  Athenian  tactics,  had  studied  the  best  mode 
€i  coping  with  them,  and  had  modified  the  build  of  their  own 
triremes  accordingly,^  at  Corinth  as  well  as  at  Syracuse.    Seven- 
teen years  before,  Phormion  with  eighteen  Athenian  triremes 

1  Tfaneyd.  tIL  SO,  80, 81.    I  oonoeite  langnage  of  Tliiiejdidte  that  the  eatas- 

that  ovirji  99  My^v  ^  the  right  read-  trophe  at  MTkalmiia  made  a  profonnd 

ing,  and  not  oSo^  M«Y^]f ,  in  reference  impression  thronghoat  Greece, 
to  Mykaltesoa.     TbiB  wotda   m«   ivX       >  Thncjd.  rii.  so ;  Paoeaniae,  L  23, 8. 

iM7c9«4  In  o.  81  refer  to  the  stae  of  the  Compare   Meineke,  ad  Aristophania 

Hsy.  V^agment  'Hp«Mc,  voL  IL  p.  1069. 

The  reading  is  however  diepnted       *  See  above,  oh.  xlix.  of  this  Histoiy. 
among  nltifla.    It  is  erident  from  the       *  See  the  preceding  chapter. 
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would  have  thought  himself  a  full  match  for  twenty-five  Corm- 
thian.  Bat  the  Athenian  admiral  of  this  year,  EonOn,  also  a 
perfectly  brave  man,  now  judged  so  differently,  that  he  con- 
strained Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon  to  reinforce  his  eighteen 
triremes  with  ten  others — out  of  the  best  of  their  fleet,  at  a  time 
when  they  had  certainly  none  to  spare — on  the  ground  that  the 
Corinthian  fleet  opposite  of  25  sail  was  about  to  assume  the 
offensive  against  him.^ 

Soon  afterwards  Diphilus  came  to  supersede  Eondn  with  some 
j^i^^  fresh  ships  from  Athens  which  made  the  total  number 

^t<^je^  of  triremes  33.  The  Corinthian  fleet,  reinforced  so  as 
— indedSre  to  be  nearly  of  the  same  number,  took  up  a  station  on 
^^"^^  the  coast  of  Achaia  opposite  Naupaktus,  at  a  spot 

called  Erineus,  in  the  territory  of  Rhypcs.  They  ranged  them- 
selves  across  the  mouth  of  a  little  indentation  of  the  coast,  or 
bay  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent,  with  two  projecting  promontories 
as  horns :  each  of  these  promontories  was  occupied  by  a  friendly 
land  force,  thus  supporting  the  line  of  triremes  at  both  flanks. 
This  was  a  position  which  did  not  permit  the  Athenians  to  sail 
trough  the  line,  or  manoeuvre  round  it  and  in  the  rear  of  it 
Accordingly,  when  the  fleet  of  Diphilus  came  across  from  Nau- 
paktus, it  remained  for  some  time  dose  in  front  of  the  Corinth- 
ians, neither  party  venturing  to  attack ;  for  the  straightforward 
collision  was  destructive  to  the  Athenian  ships  with  their  sharp, 
but  light  and  feeble  beaks — while  it  was  favourable  to  the  solid 
bows,  and  thick  epdtids  or  ear-projections,  of  the  Corinthian 
trireme.  After  considerable  delay,  the  Corinthians  at  length 
began  the  attack  on  their  side — ^yet  not  advancing  far  enough  out 
to  sea,  to  admit  of  the  manoeuvring  and  evolutions  of  the  Athenians. 
The  battle  lasted  some  time,  terminating  with  no  dedsive  advan- 
tage to  either  party.  Three  Corintnian  triremes  were  completely 
disabled,  though  the  crews  of  all  escaped  by  swimming  to  their 
friends  ashore :  on  the  Athenian  side,  not  one  trireme  became 
absolutely  water-logged,  but  seven  were  so  much  damaged,  by 
straightforward  collision  with  the  stronger  bows  of  the  enemy,  that 
they  became  almost  usdess  after  they  got  back  to  Naupaktus. 
The  Athenians  had  so  &r  the  advantage,  that  they  maintained 
their  station,  while  the  Corinthians  did  not  venture  to  renew  the 
1  Thncyd.  viL  81.    Compare  the  language  of  Ftiormion,  fi.  88, 89. 
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fight :  moreoTer  both  the  wind  and  the  current  set  towards  the 
northern  shore,  so  that  the  floating  fragments  and  dead  bodies 
came  into  possession  of  the  Athenians.  Each  party  thooght 
itself  entitled  to  erect  a  trophy  ;  but  the  real  feeling  of  victory 
lay  on  the  side  of  Corinth,  and  that  of  defeat  on  the  side  of 
Athens.  The  reputed  maritime  superiority  of  the  latter  was  felt 
by  both  parties  to  have  sustained  a  diminution ;  and  such  as- 
suredly would  have  been  the  impression  of  Phormion,  had  he 
been  alive  to  witness  the  conflict.^ 

This  battle  appears  to  have  taken  place,  so  Deut  as  we  can  make 
out)  a  short  time  before  the  arrival  of  Demosthenes  at 
Syracuse,  about  the  close  of  the  month  of  May.  We  of  theT 
cannot  doubt  that  the  Athenians  most  anxiously  ^^J^^^ 
expected  news  from  that  officer,  with  some  account  of  coMh-niiB 
victories  obtained  in  Sicily,  to  console  them  for  having  then  noi^ 
sent  him  away  at  a  moment  when  his  services  were  so  ^^^ 
cruelly  wanted  at  home.  Perhaps  they  may  even  fcoownto 
have  indulged  hopes  of  the  near  capture  of  Syracuse, 
as  a  means  of  restoring  their  crippled  finances.  Their  disappoint* 
mentwouldbeall  the  more  bitter  when  they  came  to  receive,  towards 
the  end  of  June,  or  beginning  of  July,  despatches  announcing 
the  capital  defeat  of  Demosthen^  in  his  attempt  upon  Epipolse, 
and  the  consequent  extinction  of  all  hope  that  Syracuse  could 
ever  be  taken.  After  these  despatches,  we  may  perhaps  doubt 
whether  any  others  subsequently  reached  Athens.  The  generals 
would  not  write  home  during  the  month  of  indecision  im- 
mediately succeeding,  when  Demosthen^  was  pressing  for  retreat, 
and  Nikias  resisting  it  They  might  possibly,  however,  write 
immediately  on  taking  their  resolution  to  retreat,  at  the  time 
when  they  sent  to  Eatana  to  forbid  further  supplies  of  provisions — 
but  this  was  the  last  practicable  opportunity — ^for  closely  after- 
wards followed  their  naval  defeat^  and  the  blocking  up  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Qreat  Harbour.  The  mere  absence  of  intelligence 
would  satisfy  the  Athenians  that  their  affairs  in  Sicily  were 
proceeding  badly.  But  the  closing  series  of  calamities,  down 
to  the  final  catastrophe,  would  only  come  to  their  knowledge 
indirectly;  partly  through  the  triumphant  despatches  tiuns- 
mitted  from  Syracuse  to  Sparta,  Corinth,  and  Thebes — ^partly 
1  Ihncyd.  viL  84. 
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through  individual  soldiers  of  their  own  armament  who 
escaped. 

According  to  the  tale  of  Plutarch,  the  news  was  first  made 
_  ,  _  known  at  Athens  through  a  stranger,  who,  arriving  at 

of  the  PeirsBUs,  went  into  a  barbers  shop,  and  began  to 

tobSSvcT  converse  about  it  as  upon  a  theme  which  must  of 
ttie  ftiU  course  be  uppermost  in  every  one's  mind.  The 
astonished  barber,  hearing  for  the  first  time  such 
fearful  tidings,  ran  up  to  Athens  to  communicate  it  to  the 
archons,  as  well  as  to  the  public  in  the  market-place.  The 
public  assembly  being  forthwith  convoked,  he  was  brought  before 
it,  and  called  upon  to  produce  his  authority,  which  he  was 
unable  to  do,  as  the  stranger  had  disappeared.  He  was  con- 
sequently treated  as  a  fabricator  of  uncertified  rumours  for  the 
disturbance  of  the  public  tranquillity,  and  even  put  to  the 
torture.^  How  much  of  this  improbable  tale  may  be  true,  we 
cannot  determine ;  but  we  may  easily  believe  that  neutrals, 
passing  from  Corinth  or  Megara  to  Peiresus,  were  the  earliest 
communicants  of  the  misfortunes  of  Nikias  and  Demoethends  in 
Sicily  during  the  months  of  July  and  August  Presently  came 
individual  soldiers  of  the  armament,  who  had  got  away  from  the 
defeat  and  found  a  passage  home  ;  so  that  the  bad  news  was  but 
too  fully  confirmed.  But  the  Athenians  were  long  before  they 
could  bring  themselves  to  believe,  even  upon  the  testimony  of 
these  fugitives,  how  entire  had  been  the  destruction  of  their  two 
splendid  armaments,  without  even  a  feeble  remnant  left  to  console 
them.' 

As  soon  as  the  full  extent  of  their  loss  was  at  length  forced 
Terror  and  ^V^^  ^^^  convictions,  the  city  presented  a  scene  of 
aflOiction  at  the  deepest  affliction,  dismay,  and  terror.  Over  and 
above  the  extent  of  private  mourning,  from  the  loss 
of  friends  and  relatives,  which  overspread  nearly  the  whole  dty — 
there  prevailed  utter  despair  as  to  the  public  safe^.  Not  merely 
was  the  empire  of  Athens  apparently  lost,  but  Athens  herself 
seemed  utterly  defenceless.  Her  treasury  was  empty,  her  docks 
nearly  destitute  of  triremes,  the  flower  of  her  hopHtes,  as  well  as 
of  her  seamen,  had  perished  in  Sicily,  without  leaving  their  like 

1  Plutarch,  Nikias,  c.  80.    He  girea   *A0^p«dovt  U  ^avi^Ao 
the  stoiy  without  maoh  confidence—       *  Thncjd.  TliL  1. 
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behind,  and  her  maritime  reputation  was  irretrievably  damaged ; 
while  her  enemies,  on  the  contrary,  animated  by  feelings  of 
exuberant  confidence  and  triumph,  were  further  str^igthened  by 
the  accession  of  their  new  Sicilian  allies.  In  these  melancholy 
months  (October,  November,  413  B.C.)  the  Athenians  expected 
nothing  less  than  a  vigorous  attack,  both  by  land  and  sea,  from 
the  Peloponnesian  and  Sicilian  forces  united,  with  the  aid  of 
their  own  revolted  allies — an  attack  which  they  knew  themselves 
to  be  in  no  condition  to  repel.^ 

Amidst  so  gloomy  a  prospect,  without  one  ray  of  hope  to  cheer 
them  on  any  side,  it  was  but  poor  satisfaction  to  vent  Energetic 
their  displeasure  on  the  chief   speakers  who   had  JJRJSST"* 
recommended  their  recent  disastr'^us  expedition,  or  by  the 
on  those  prophets  and  reporters  of  oracles  who  had  ^Board  of 
promised  them  the  divine  blessing  upon  it'    After  Pw**^^ 
this  first  burst  both  of  grief  and  anger,  however,  they  began 
gradually  to  look  their  actual  situation  in  the  fitce;  and  the 
more  energetic  speakers  would  doubtless  administer  the  salutary 
lesson  of  reminding  them  how  much  had  been  achieved  by  their 
forefathers,  sixty-seven  years  before,  when  the  approach  of  Xerxds 

1  Thucyd.  Titt.  1.    wavra  <«  w^a-       It  nnut  be  admitted  howerer  to 

X9^y  ovrovc  «Avv«i,  iic.  have  been  bard  upon  the  adTisers  of 

« fm.      J  _*ii  ,     J     «  ..  ,  thia  expedition,  that— from  the  total 

»  Thucyd.  TiiL  1.    iwi*^  iijytmaay,  deatrucfton  of  the  armament,  neither 

x;A»wo4  uir  ^oK  TOi«  fv/i»po«v^i|«€i<n  generate  nor  Boldierg  retuming-they 

mr  tnn6pmp  rkv  witAwk,  •.<r»«p  o  v«  ^^^  ^ot  enabled  to  show  how  mnch 

•vrol  ^it^i<r<lfA«yoi,  Ac.  of  the  ruin  had  arisen  from  ftaOtt  in 

From  theee  tetter  words.  It  would  the  execution,  not  in  the  pten  con- 
seem  that  Thucydidto  considered  the  ceived.  The  speaker  in  the  Oration  of 
Athenians,  after  baring  adopted  the  Lysias  —  ntpl  Aif^ovwf  roO  Nuciov 
expedition  by  their  Totes,  to  have  oaeX^ov  (Or.  xriii.  sect  2)— attempts  to 
debarred  themselves  from  the  right  of  transfer  the  blame  from  Nikias  upon 
compUining  of  those  speakers  who  had  the  advisers  of  the  expedition  — a 
stood  forward  prominently  to  advise  manifest  iqjustioe. 
the  step.  I  do  not  at  all  concur  in  hte  Demostbente  (in  the  Oiution  de 
opinion.  The  adviser  of  any  important  OoronA,  c  73)  gives  an  emphatic  and 
measure  always  makes  himself  morally  noble  statement  of  the  responsibility 
responsible  for  its  justice,  usefulness,  which  he  cheerfully  accepts  for  him- 
and  practicability ;  and  he  very  pro-  self  as  a  political  speaker  and  adriser 
perly  incurs  disgrace,  more  or  less  ^reeponsibility  for  seeinc  the  begin- 
aocording  to  the  case,  if  it  turns  out  nings  and  understanding  the  premoni- 
to  present  results  totally  contrary  to  torr  signs,  of  coming  events,  and 
those  which  he  had  predicted.  We  civtng  bis  countrymen  warning  before- 
know  that  the  Athenian  tew  often  Hand :  c<«»r  rA  vpdyiimm  ipj^iiuvm.  kmX 
imposed  upon  the  mover  of  a  proposi-  waoaur9490i  ic«l  waHtmip  rat  iWot^ 
tion  not  merely  moral,  but  even  m^oZ,  llite  te  the  Just  view  of  the  subject ; 
responsibility ;  a  regulation  of  doubt-  and  applying  the  measure  proposed  bv 
ful  proprie^  under  other  drcum-  DemcisthenM,  the  Athenians  haa 
stances,  but  which  I  believe  to  have  ample  ground  to  be  displeased  with 
been  nseful  at  Athens.  their  orators. 

6—13 
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threatened  them  with  dangers  not  less  overwhelming.  Under 
the  peril  of  the  moment,  the  energy  of  despair  revived  in  their 
bosoms :  they  resolved  to  get  together,  as  speedily  as  they  oonld, 
both  ships  and  money — ^to  keep  watch  over  their  allies,  especially 
Eubcea— «nd  to  defend  themselves  to  the  last  A  Board  of  teu 
elderly  men,  under  the  title  of  Prob^i,  was  named  to  review 
the  expenditure,  to  suggest  all  practicable  economies,  and  propose 
for  the  future  such  measures  as  occasion  might  seem  to  require. 
The  propositions  of  these  Probilli  were  for  the  most  part  adopted, 
with  a  degree  of  unanimity  and  promptitude  rarely  seen  in  aii 
Athenian  assembly — springing  out  of  that  pressure  and  alarm  of 
the  moment  which  silenced  all  criticism.^  Among  other  economies, 
the  Athenians  abridged  the  costly  splendour  of  their  choric  and 
liturgic  ceremonies  at  home,  and  brought  back  the  recent  garrison 
which  they  had  established  on  the  Laconian  coast  They  at  the 
same  time  collected  timber,  commenced  the  construction  of  new 
ships,  and  fortified  Cape  Sunium,  in  order  to  protect  their 
numerous  transport  ships  in  the  passage  from  Eubcea  to  Peirssus.' 


1  Thnojd.  tUL  1 :  wdm,  M  itp6t  r^ 


bueyd.       .    _    _. 

iona  of  this  Board  of  Probiili, 
much  has  been  add  for  wbkh  tliere  is 
no  wuiant  in  TlniGydidte-^rMr  n  tcmrl 

ikivWtu.  oi  ri99t  «tpi  rm¥  wupwrmp  m« 
ip  muAOff  ^  frpoSovA«if9o«0t.    vau^ra  ii 

huiot  woMty,  «routOi  Mmr  e^rrarrctr. 

Upon  which  Dr.  Arnold  remark!— 
"That  is,  DO  measure  was  to  be  nib- 
mitted  to  the  people,  tiU  it  had  flrrt 
been  approrea  bj  this  Connoil  of 
Elders".  And  snoh  is  the  general  Tiew 
of  the  commentators. 

No  snch  meaning  as  this,  howerer, 
is  necessarily  contained  in  the  word 
np6fiwkoi.  It  is  indeed  conceiTable 
that  persons  so  denominated  might  be 
invested  with  snch  a  control ;  but  we 
cannot  infer  It,  or  affirm  it,  simply 
from  the  name.  Nor  will  the  passiges 
in  Aristotle's  Politic.  whenSTlhe 
np6fiwAoi  occurs,  anthoriie  any  In- 
ference with  respect  to  this  Board  in 
the  special  case  of  Athens  (AriatoteL 
Politki  I?.  11,9 ;!▼.  12,8;  ft  6, 10— IS^ 


The  Board  only  seems  to  have  lasted 
for  a  short  time  at  Athens,  beinx 
named  for  a  temporary  pnrpose,  at  a 
moment  of  peculiar  pressure  and  dis- 
couragement. During  such  a  state  of 
feeling,  there  was  UtUe  necessity  for 
throwing  additional  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  new  propositions  to  be  made  to 
the  people.  It  was  rather  of  import- 
ance to  ciMOKitH^  the  suggestion  of  new 
measures,  from  men  ofsense  and  ex- 
perience. A  Board  destined  merely 
for  control  and  hindrance  would  have 
been  mischievous  instead  of  nsefnl 
under  the  reigning  melancholy  at 
Athens. 

The  Board  was  doubtless  memd  in 
the  Oligarchy  of  Four  Hundred,  like 
all  the  other  magistracies  of  the  state, 
and  was  not  reconstituted  after  their 
deposition. 

I  cannot  think  It  admissible  to 
draw  inferences  as  to  the  functions  of 
this  Board  of  Prob^  now  eonstitated, 
from  the  proceedings  of  the  ProbAhM 
lnAristophanisLyBi8trata,aslsdoMlqr 
Wachsmuth  (Hellenische  Alterthuna- 
knnde,  L  2,  p.  19eX  and  by  Watten- 
bach  (De  Quadringentomm  Athsals 
Vkotione,  pp.  17-21,  Berlin,  1842). 

SchOmann  (Ant.  Jur.  Pub.  Grneor. 
V.  zii.  p.  181)  says  of  these  Up6$o¥k*t. 
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While  Athens  wa«  thus  struggling  to  make  head  against  her 
misfortunes,  all  the  rest  of  Greece  was  full  of  excite-  prodiir»on» 
ment  and  aggressive  scheming  against  her.    So  grave  effect  of 
an  event  as  the  destruction  of  this  great  annament  ^^^^n 
had  never  happened  since  the  expedition  of  Xerxfis  ^J,^^ 
against  Greece.    It  not  only  roused  the  most  distant  and  alliM 
cities  of  the  Grecian  world,  hut  also  the  Persian  ^wSfal 
satraps  and  the  court  of  Susa.    It  stimulated  the  JJ^*^" 
enemies  of  Athens  to  redoubled  activity ;   it  em-  on  the 
boldened  her  subject-allies  to  revolt ;  it  pushed  the  '*•"'•■■• 
neutral  states,  who  all  feared  what  she  would  have  done  if 
successful  against  Syracuse,  now  to  declare  war  against  her,  and 
put  the  finishing  stroke  to  her  power  as  well  as  to  her  ambition. 
All  of  them,  enemies,  subjects,  and  neutrals,  alike  believed  that 
the  doom  of  Athens  was  sealed,  and  that  the  coming  spring 
would  see  her  captured.    Earlier  than  the  ensuing  spring,  the 
Lacedaemonians  did  not  feel  disposed  to  act ;  but  they  sent 
round  their  instructions  to  the  allies  for  operations  both  by  land 
and  sea  to  be  then  commenced ;  all  these  allies  being  prepared  to 
do  their  best,  in  hopes  that  this  effort  would  be  the  last  required 
from  them,  and  the  most  richly  rewarded.    A  fleet  of  100  triremes 
was  directed  to  be  prepared  against  the  spring  ;  50  of  these  being 
imposed  in  equal  proportion  upon  the  Lacedaemonians  themselves 
and  the  Boeotians — 15  on  Corinth — 15  on  the  Phocians  and 
Lokrians— 10  on  the  Arcadians,  with  Pelldnd  and  Sikydn—lO 
on  MegaiB,  Trcezdn,  Epidaurus,  and  Hermiond.    It  seems  to 
have  been  considered   that  these   ships  might  be   built  and 
launched  during  the  interval  between  September  and  March.^ 
The  same  large  hopes,  which  had  worked  upon  men's  minds  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  were  now  again  rife  in  the  bosoms  of 
the  Peloponnesians ;'  the  rather  as  that  powerful  force  from 
Sicily,  which  they  had  then  been  disappointed  in  obtaining, 

— **  Videtor  antem  eomm  potestu  fere   ita  first  inititation. 
JS^Iiti^Ji;**  l/™i2f.  wf^SS        ^  Thucyd.  Till.  J,  t.     A«.«««irm 

U  this  be  hill  meaning,  I  dissent  from  •'*w»iyi*»',  «c 
H.  I  think  that  the  ^>ard  lasted  untU        >  TliiKjd.  TilL  6.    om»r  o^My  <AA» 

the  time  of  the  Four  Hnndred.  which  4  Monrt p  4px«|a'm»>'  ^  itwmatuwf  rev 

wooJd  be  abont  a  year  and  a  half  from  »oX^|mv  :  compare  iL  7. 
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might  now  be  anticipated  with  tolerable  assurance  as  really 
forthcoming.^ 

From  the  smaller  allies,  contributions  in  money  were  exacted 
Motions  of  for  the  intended  fleet  by  Agis,  who  moved  about 
King  Agto.  during  this  autumn  with  a  portion  of  the  garrison  of 
Dekeleia.  In  the  course  of  his  circuity  he  visited  the  town  of 
Herakleia,  near  the  Maliac  Gulf,  and  levied  large  contributions 
on  the  neighbouring  (Etsdans,  in  reprisal  for  the  plunder  which 
they  had  taken  from  that  town,  as  well  as  from  the  Phthiot 
Achseans  and  other  subjects  of  the  Thessalians,  though  the  latter 
vainly  entered  their  protest  against  his  proceedings.* 

It  was  during  the  march  of  Agis  through  Boeotia  that  the 

ana  apply  applied  to  him,  entreating  his  aid  to  enable  them  to 
tldS^^  revolt  from  Athens  ;  which  he  readily  promised^ 
▼oUfngfrom  sending  for  Alkamends  at  the  head  of  300  Neodamodu^ 
the  Lea.  hoplites  from  Sparta,  to  be  despatched  across  to  the 
^7  and  islai^d  ^  Harmost  Having  a  force  permanently  at 
g^PJ»-  his  disposal,  with  full  liberty  of  military  action,  tho 
Spartan  king  at  Dekeleia  was  more  influential  even 
than  the  authorities  at  home,  so  that  the  disaffected  allies  of 
Athens  addressed  themselves  in  preference  to  him.  It  was  not 
long  before  envoys  from  Lesbos  visited  him  for  this  purpose.  So 
powerfully  was  their  daim  enforced  by  the  Boeotians  (their 
kinsmen  of  the  .£olic  race^  who  engaged  to  furnish  ten  triremes 
for  their  aid,  provided  Agis  would  send  ten  others— that  he  waa 
induce  to  postpone  his  promise  to  the  Euboeans,  and  to  direct 
Alkamends  as  harmost  to  Lesbos  instead  of  Euboea,*  without  at 
all  consulting  the  authorities  at  Sparta. 

The  threatened  revolt  of  Lesbos  and  Eubcea,  especially  the 
»n.  ^.  latter,  was  a  vital  blow  to  the  empire  of  Athens.  But 
with  the  this  was  not  the  worst  At  the  same  time  that  these 
^Sm  ap^'  ^^^  islands  were  negotiating  with  Agis,  envoys  from 
P^n^nto  Chios,  the  first  and  most  powerful  of  aU  Athenian 
allies,  had  gone  to  Sparta  for  the  same  pur]x)ee. 
The  government  of  Chios — an  oligarchy,  but  distinguished  for 
its   prudent   management   and   caution    in   avoiding    risks — 

1  Thuoyd.  fiii  % ;  oompaie  iL  7 :  UL        '^  Thnoyd.  tIU.  8. 
86.  t  Thuojd.  TiiL  6. 
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coDBidering  Athens  to  be  now  on  the  verge  of  ruin,  even  in 
the  eetimation  of  the  Athenians  themselves,  thought  itself  safe, 
together  with  the  opposite  city  of  Erythrse,  in  taking  measures 
for  achieving  independence.' 

Besides  these  three  great  allies,  whose  example  in  revolting  was 
sure  to  be  followed  by  others,  Athens  was  now  on  the 
point  of  being  assailed  by  other  enemies  yet  more  fromSaia- 
nnezpected — the  two  Persian  satraps  of  the  Asiatic  ^"p^. 
seabcord,  Tissaphem^  and  Phamabazus.    No  sooner 


was  the  Athenian  catastrophe  in  Sicily  known  at  the  ^^taat 
court  of  Susa,  than  the  Great  King  claimed  from  these  ^!*"* 
two  satraps  the  tribute  due  from  the  Aisiatic  Greeks 
on  the  coast ;  for  which  they  had  always  stood  enrolled  in  the 
tribute  records,  though  it  had  never  been  actually  levied  since 
the  complete  establishment  of  the  Athenian  empire.  The  only 
way  to  realize  this  tribute,  for  which  the  satraps  were  thus 
made  debtors,  was  to  detach  the  towns  from  Athens,  and  break 
up  her  empire  ;'  for  which  purpose  Tissaphem^  sent  an  envoy 
to  Sparta,  in  conjunction  with  those  of  the  Chians  and  £ry- 
thneans.  He  invited  the  Lacedaemonians  to  conclude  an  alliance 
with  the  Great  King,  for  joint  operations  against  the  Athenian 
empire  in  Asia ;  promising  to  furnish  pay  and  maintenance  for 
any  forces  which  they  might  send,  at  the  rate  of  one  drachma  per 
day  for  each  man  of  the  ships'  crews.*  He  further  hoped  by 
means  of  this  aid  to  reduce  Amorg^  the  revolted  son  of  the  late 
satrap  Pissuthnds,  who  was  established  in  the  strong  maritime 
town  of  lasus,  with  a  Grecian  mercenary  force  and  a  considerable 
treasure,  and  was  in  alliance  with  Athens.  The  Great  King  had 
sent  down  a  peremptory  mandate,  that  Amorgds  should  either  be 
brought  prisoner  to  Susa  or  slain. 

At  the  same  moment,  though  without   any  concert,  there 
arrived  at  Sparta  Kalligeitus  and  Timagoras — two  Grecian  exiles 

1  ThncTd.  tUL  7—24.  portant  ponage  at  lome  length,  in  its 

'Thncyd.  Tlii.  6.     dvb    fiaaiXdtt  bearing   upon   the  treaty   concluded 

w    ycMo-ri    Myx'^    vcvpayMcVoc  thlrty-Mven  yean   before  this  time 

(liBaapbemes)  rois  ««  ri)f  «avrov  dfixnt  between  Athens  and  Penia.    See  note 

^^fcv%,  o(k  di'  'A0nrtdovK  •xh  rwr  'EAAif-  to  chi^.  xlv.  of  this  History. 

9l6m¥  «tfA««r  Av  avFa|MFo«  vpio'otof  at  ^   S  Tbuc.  viiL  2d.    xat  fii}rb«  iiip  rpo^i^r, 

iwm^tikiia*.   jroiff  re  oir  ^<ipovf  ftaAAor  wtf-irtp   vv4vti^    iv  r-g   Aaicc^at- 

iv6fu^9  KOfntio^ai  KCKMOOf  roi^  *A0i|-  i^ovi^  <f  Bpttxif'h*'  'Arru^r  iKorr^  wo- 

vaiovft  Ae»  iraiK  raU   yavo'l  JU&tm,  rov  6i  Aoivod 

I  have  already  diMnisrad  this  im-  xpovov  ipovKtro  rptmfioXop  6i66ya^  Ac 
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in  the  service  of  PLarnabazus,  bringing  propositions  of  a  similar 
character  from  that  satrap,  whose  government^  comprehended 
Phrygia  and  the  coast  lands  north  of  jEolis,  from  the  Propontis 
to  the  north-east  comer  of  the  Elaeatic  Gulf.  Eager  to  have  the 
assistance  of  a  Lacedaemonian  fleet  in  order  to  detach  the 
Hellespontine  Greeks  from  Athens,  and  realize  the  tribute 
required  by  the  court  of  Susa,  Phamabazus  was  at  the  same 
time  desirous  of  forestalling  Tissaphem^  as  the  medium  of  alliance 
between  Sparta  and  the  Great  King.  The  two  missions  having 
thus  arrived  simultaneously  at  Sparta,  a  strong  competition  arose 
between  them— one  striving  to  attract  the  projected  expedition 
to  Chios,  the  other  to  the  Hellespont :'  for  which  latter  purpose 
Kalligeitus  had  brought  twenty-five  talents,  which  he  tendered 
as  a  first  payment  in  part. 

From  all  quarters  new  enemies  were  thus  springing  up  against 
AUdbiadte  Athens  in  the  hour  of  her  distress,  so  that  the 
EL  reSmT  Lacedtemonians  had  only  to  choose  which  they  would 
d  t»md  **"*  pref"^  >  *  choice  in  which  they  were  much  guided  by 
the  Lace-  the  exile  Alkibiad^s.  It  so  happened  that  his  family 
toMnd^  friend  Endius  was  at  this  moment  one  of  the  Boaid 
to  Chioa.  of  Ephors  ;  while  his  personal  enemy,  King  Agis, 
with  whose  wife  Timsea  he  carried  on  an  intrigue,'  was  absent 
in  command  at  Dekeleia.  Knowing  well  the  great  power  and 
importance  of  Chios,  Alkibiad^  strenuously  exhorted  the  Spartan 
authorities  to  devote  their  first  attention  to  that  island.  A 
Perioekus  named  Phrynis,  being  sent  thither  to  examine  whether 
the  resources  alleged  by  the  envoys  were  really  forthcomings 
brought  back  a  satisfactory  report  that  the  Chian  fleet  was  not 
less  than  sixty  triremes  strong  :  upon  which  the  Lacedsemonians 
concluded  an  alliance  with  Chios  and  ErythrsB,  engaging  to  send 
a  fleet  of  forty  sail  to  their  aid.  Ten  of  these  triremes,  now 
ready  in  the  Lacedaemonian  ports  (probably  at  Gythium),  wei-e 
.  directed  immediately  to  sail  to  Chios,  under  the  admiral 
Melanchridas.  It  seems  to  have  been  now  midwinter,  but 
AlkibiadSs,  and  still  more  the  Chian  envoys,  insisted  on  the 
necessity  of  prompt  action,  for  fear  that  the  Athenians  should 

1  The  latmpy  of  TisHLphenite  ex-        >  Thuoyd.  tUL  6. 
tended  as  far  north  ae  Antandrue  and        >  Thnc  TiiL  6—12;  Plat  Alkibiad.  e. 
Adramyttium  (Thaoyd.  tUL  106X  SS>  ^  i  ComeUus  Nepos,  Alkib.  c  8. 
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detect  the  intrigue.  However,  an  earthquake  just  then  inter- 
T«ning,  was  construed  by  the  Spartans  as  a  mark  of  divine 
displeasure,  so  that  they  would  not  persist  in  sending  either  the 
same  commander  or  the  same  ships.  Chalkideus  was  named  to 
supersede  Melanchridas ;  while  five  new  ships  were  directed  to 
be  equipped  so  as  to  be  ready  to  sail  in  the  early  spring  along 
with  the  larger  fleet  from  Corinth.^ 

As  soon  as  spring  arrived,  three  Spartan  commissioners  were 
sent  to  Corinth  (in  compliance  with  the  pressing  gynodof 
instances  of  the  Chian  envoys)  to  transport  across  the  J^J^jJ^ 
isthmus,  from  the  Corinthian  to  the  Saronic  Gulf,  the  allies  at 
thirty-nine  triremes  now  in  the  Corinthian  port  of  measures^ 
Lechffium.     It  was  at  first  proposed  to  send  off  all,  n^oi^od. 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  to  Chios— even  those  which  Agis 
had  been  equipping  for  the  assistance  of   Lesbos;   although 
KaUigeitus  declined  any  concern  with  Chios,  and  refused  to 
eontribute  for  this  purpose  any  of  the  money  which  he  had 
brought.    A  general  synod  of  deputies  from  the  allies  was  held 
at  Corinth,  wherein  it  was  determined,  with  the  concurrence  of 
Agis,  to  despatch  the  fleet  first  to  Chios,  under  Chalkideus ; 
next,  to  Lesbos,  under  AlkamenSe;  lastly,  to  the  Hellespont^ 
under  Elearchus.     But  it  was  judged  expedient  to  divide  the 
fleet,  and  bring  across  twenty-one  triremes  out  of  the  thirty-nine, 
so  as  to  distract  the  attention  of  Athens,  and  divide  her  means 
of  resistance.    So  low  was  the  estimate  formed  of  these  means, 
that  the   Lacedaemonians  did   not   scruple  to  despatch  their 
expedition  openly  from  the  Saronic  Gulf,  where  the  Athenians 
would  have  full  knowledge  both  of  its  numbers  and  of  its 
movements.' 

Hardly  had  the  twenty-one  triremes,  however,  been  brought 
aeroes  to  Kenchress  when  a  fresh  obstacle  arose  to  isthmian 
delay  their  departure.    The  Isthmian  festival,  oele-  ^^|b~ 
brated  every  alternate  year,  and  kept  especially  holy  SLJ^u^ 
by  the  Corinthians,  was  just  approaching.     They  — delaj 
would  not  consent  to  begin  any  military  operations  ^^S^dS 
until  it  was  concluded,  though  Agis  tried  to  elude  of  Athena, 
their  scruples  by  offering  to  adopt  the  intended  expedition  as 
lus  own.    It  was  during  the  delay  which  thus  ensued  that  the 
1  Thncyd.  TiiL  6.  S  Thucyd.  ▼HL  8l 
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Athenians  were  first  led  to  conceiye  suspicions  about  Chios, 
whither  they  despatched  Aristokrat^  one  of  the  generals  of  the 
year.  The  Chian  authoiities  strenuously  denied  all  projects  of 
revolt,  and  being  required  by  Aristokrat^  to  furnish  some 
evidence  of  their  good  feith,  sent  back  along  with  him  seven 
triremes  to  the  aid  of  Athens.  It  was  mach  against  their  own 
will  that  they  were  compelled  thus  to  act  But  being  aware  that 
the  Chian  people  were  in  general  averse  to  the  idea  of  revolting 
from  Athens,  they  did  not  feel  confidence  enough  to  proclaim 
their  secret  designs  without  some  manifestation  of  support  from 
Peloponn^us,  which  had  been  so  much  delayed  that  they  knew 
not  when  it  would  arrive.  The.  Athenians,  in  their  present 
state  of  weakness,  perhaps  thought  it  prudent  to  accept  in- 
sufficient assurances,  for  fear  of  driving  ^is  powerful  island  to 
open  revolt  Nevertheless,  during  the  Isthmian  festival,  to 
which  they  were  invited  along  with  other  Greeks,  they  dis- 
covered further  evidences  of  the  plot  which  was  going  on,  and 
resolved  to  keep  strict  watch  on  the  motions  of  the  fleet  now 
assembled  at  Kenchreca,  suspecting  that  this  squadron  was 
intended  to  second  the  revolting  party  in  Chios.^ 

Shortly  after  the  Isthmian  festival,  the  squadron  actually 
started  from  Eenchre®  to  Chios,  under  Alkamen^;  but  an 
equal  number  of  Athenian  ships  watched  them  as  they  sailed 
along  the  shore,  and  tried  to  tempt  them  fisirther  out  to  sea, 
with  a  view  to  fight  them.     Alkamends,  however,  desirous  of 

iTInicyd.  tUL  10.    <r  M  roti^  rd  ttdng  nniwaal,  and  meritiiig  fpeoi&l 

*I#tfMia  iyivrro*  xal  o2  'Atfiqyatoi  (/vify-  notioe:  otherwise.  Thncydidea  would 

y4KBit<rav  yip)  k9tmoow  h   mvri,  •    ical  never  have  thought  it  worth  whila  to 

KOToiiiKm  MoXXor  mvroU  rA  tup  XiW  mention  the  prooumation— it  being  the 

i^myri,  nniform  practice. 

The  language  of  Thneydidte  in  this  We  most  recollect  that  this  was  the 
passage  deserves  notice.  The  Athenians  first  Isthmian  festival  which  had  taken 
>vere  now  at  enmitr  with  €k>rlnth :  it  place  since  the  resnmption  of  the  war 
was  therefore  remarkaoie,  and  contrary  between  Athens  and  the  Peloponnesiaa 
to  what  would  be  expected  among  alliance.  The  habit  of  leaving  oat 
Greeks,  that  they  should  be  present  Athens  from  the  Corinthian  herald's 
with  their  Theory  or  solemn  sacrifice  proclamation  had  notyet  been  renewed, 
at  the  Isthmian  festivaL  Accordingly  in  regard  to  the  Isthmian  festival, 
Thneydidte,  when  he  mentions  that  there  was  probably  greater  reluctance 
they  went  thither,  thinks  it  right  to  to  leave  her  out,  beokuse  that  festival 
adatheexplanation— 4 viyyytfA^i)  (r«r  was  in  its  origin  half  Athenian— said 
y<ip— "for  they  had  been  invited"—  to  have  been  established,  or  revived 
''for  the  festival  truce  had  been  for-  after  interruption,  by  Thesens;  and 
mslly  signified  to  them".  That  the  the  AthenianThe6ry  enjoyed  a  «po«ep^ 
heralds  who  proclaimed  the  trace  or  privileged  place  at  the  gamee  (Pin- 
should  come  and  proclaim  it  to  a  state  tarch,  Thesens,  c  S6 ;  Argument,  ad 
in  hostility  vdth  Ck>rinth,  was  some-  Pindar.  Isthm.  ScfaoLX 
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aToiding  a  battle,  thought  it  best  to  return  back ;  upon  which 
the  Athenians  also  returned  to  Peir»u8,  mistrusting  p^opon- 
the  fidelity  of  the  seven  Chian  triremes  which  formed  nedan  fleet 
part  of  their  fleet     Reappearing  presently  with  a  oorinthto 
larger  squadron  of  37  triremes,  they  pursued  Alka-  ^^tod^  ** 
men^  (who  had  again  begun  his  voyage  along  the  by  the 
shore  southward)  and  attacked  him  near  the  unin-  ^ 
habited  harbour  called  Peirseum,  on  the  frontiers  of  Corinth  and 
Epidaurus.     They  here  gained  a  victory,  captured  one  of  his 
ships,  and  damaged  or  disabled  most  of  the  remainder.    Alka- 
men^B  himself  was  slain,  and  the  ships  were  run  ashore,  where 
on  the  morrow  the  Peloponnesian  land  force  arrived  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  defend  them.    So  inconvenient,  however,  was  their 
station  on  this  desert  spot,  that  they  at  first  determined  to  bum 
the  vessels  and  depart    It  was  not  without  difficulty  that  they 
were  induced,  partly  by  the  instances  of  King  Agis,  to  guard  the 
ships  until   an  opportunity  could  be  found  for  eluding  the 
blockading  Athenian  fleet ;  a  part  of  which  still  kept  watch  off 
the  shore,  while  the  rest  were  stationed  at  a  neighbouring  islet ^ 
The  Spartan  Ephors  had  directed  Alkamen^  at  the  moment 
of  his   departure   from   Eenchreee,  to  despatch  a  gg„j| 
messenger  to  Sparta,  in  order  that  the  five  triremes  JgJJ^^^ 
under  Chalkideus  and  Alkibiad^  might  leave  Laconia  sparta 
at  the  same  moment     And  these  latter  appear  to  chamdeos 
have   been    actually   under   way,   when   a   second  JJ^j^jj^^^^ 
messenger  brought  the  news  of  the  defeat  and  death  to  so  to 
of  Alkamends  at  Peirssum.    Besides  the  discourage-  ^^^ 
ment  arising  from  such  a  check  at  the  outset  of  their  plans 
against   Ionia,  the   Ephors   thought   it   impossible   to   begin 
operations  with  so  small  a  squadron  as  five  triremes,  so  that  the 
departure  of  Chalkideus  was  for  the  present  countermanded. 
This  resolution,  perfectly  natural  to  adopt,  was  only  reversed  at 
the  strenuous  instance  of  the  Athenian  exile  Alkibiad^s,  who 
lurged  them  to  permit  Chalkideus  and  himself  to  start  forthwith. 
Small  as  the  squadron  was,  yet  as  it  would  reach  Chios  before 
the  defeat  of  Peireeum  became  public,  it  might  be  passed  off  as 
the  precursor  of  the  main  fleet ;  wnile  he  (Alkibiad^s)  pledged 
himself  to  procure  the  revolt  of  Chios  and  the  other  Ionic  cities^ 
1  Thncyd.  vi«.  11. 
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through  his  personal  connexion  with  the  leading  men,  who  would 
repose  confidence  in  his  assurances  of  the  helplessness  of  Athens, 
as  well  as  of  the  thorough  determination  of  Sparta  to  stand  hy 
them.  To  these  arguments,  Alkibiad^  added  an  appeal  to  the 
personal  vanity  of  Endius,  whom  he  instigated  to  assume  for 
himself  the  glory  of  liberating  Ionia,  as  well  as  of  first  com- 
mencing the  Persian  alliance,  instead  of  leaving  this  enterprise 
to  King  Agis.1 

By  these  arguments  —  assisted,  doubtless,  by  his  personal 
J.  ^  influence,  since  his  advice  respecting  Gylippus  and 
advice  of  respecting  Dekeleia  had  turned  out  so  successful — 
^^Jusmftt  Alkibiades  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Spartan 
JJ^o^S?  Ephors,  and  sailed  along  with  Chalkideus  in  the 
five  triremes  to  Chios.  Nothing  less  than  his  energy 
and  ascendency  could  have  extorted,  from  men  both  dull  and 
backward,  a  determination  apparently  so  rash,  yet,  in  spite  of 
such  appearance,  admirably  conceived,  and  of  the  highest  im- 
portance. Had  the  Chians  waited  for  the  fleet  now  blocked  up 
at  PeirsBum,  their  revolt  would  at  least  have  been  long  delayed, 
and  perhaps  might  not  have  occurred  at  all :  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  revolt  by  the  little  squadron  of  Alkibiadds  was  the 
proximate  cause  of  all  the  Spartan  successes  in  Ionia,  and  was 
ultimately  the  means  even  of  disengaging  the  fleet  at  Peirseum, 
by  distracting  the  attention  of  Athens.  So  well  did  this  im- 
principled  exile,  while  playing  the  game  of  Sparta,  know  where 
to  inflict  the  dangerous  wounds  upon  his  country  I 

There  was  indeed  little  danger  in  crossing  the  ^gean  to  Ionia, 
ArriTal  of  with  ever  so  small  a  squadron  ;  for  Athens  in  her 
it^^^  present  destitute  condition  had  no  fleet  there,  and 
jj^oltof  although  Strorobichid^  was  detached  vnth  eight 
from  triremes  from  the  blockading  fleet  off  Peirajum,  to 

Athens.  pursue  Chalkideus  and  Alkibiades  as  soon  as  their 
departure  was  known,  he  was  far  behind  them,  and  soon  returned 
without  success.  To  keep  their  voyage  secret,  they  detained  the 
boats  and  vessels  which  they  met,  and  did  not  liberate  them  until 
they  reached  Eorykus  in  Asia  Minor,  the  mountainous  land 
sonthward  of  Erythrse.  They  were  here  vidted  by  their  leading 
partisans  fi-om  Chios,  who  urged  them  to  sail  thither  at  once 
1  Thucyd.  Tiii.  12. 
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before  their  arrival  could  be  proclaimed.  Accordingly  they 
reached  the  town  of  Chios  (on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island^ 
immediately  opposite  to  Erythr®  on  the  continent)  to  the  astonish- 
ment and  dismay  of  every  one,  except  the  oligarchical  plotters 
who  had  invited  them.  By  the  contrivance  of  these  latter,  the 
Council  was  found  just  assembling,  so  that  AlkibiadSs  was  ad- 
mitted without  delay,  and  invited  to  state  his  case.  Suppressing 
all  mention  of  the  defeat  at  Peirseum,  he  represented  his  squadron 
as  the  foremost  of  a  large  Lacedaemonian  fleet  actually  at  sea  and 
approaching — and  affirmed  Athens  to  be  now  helpless  by  sea  as 
well  as  by  land,  incapable  of  maintaining  any  further  hold  upon 
her  allies.  Under  these  impressions,  and  while  the  population 
were  yet  under  their  first  impulse  of  surprise  and  aliurm,  the 
oUearchical  Council  took  the  resolution  of  revolting.  The  example 
was  followed  by  Erythrse,  and  soon  afterwards  by  Elazomense, 
determined  by  three  triremes  from  Chios.  The  Klazomenians 
had  hitherto  dwelt  upon  an  islet  close  to  the  continent ;  on  which 
latter,  however,  a  portion  of  their  tovm  (called  Polichn^)  was 
situated,  which  they  now  resolved,  in  anticipation  of  attack  fix)m 
Athens,  to  fortify  as  their  main  residence.  Both  the  Chians  and 
Erythraeans  also  actively  employed  themselves  in  fortifying  their 
towns  and  preparing  for  war.^ 

In  reviewing  this  account  of  the  revolt  of  Chios,  we  find 
occasion  to  repeat  remarks  already  suggested  by  pre-.  cteneTmi 
vious  revolts  of  other  allies  of  Athens — Lesbos,  Akan-  5^^(52°" 
thus,  Tordnd,  Mend^  Amphipolis,  &c    Contrary  to  wasdisin- 
what  is  commonly  intimated  by  historians,  we  may  revolt  from 
observe,  first,  that  Athens  did   not  systematically  a**»«»- 
interfere  to  impose  her  own  democratical  government  upon  her 
allies — ^next,  that  the  empire  of  Athens,  though  upheld  mainly 
by  an  established  belief  in  her  superior  force,  was  nevertheless  by 
no  means  odious,  nor  the  proposition  of  revolting  from  her 
acceptable,  to  the  general  population  of  her  allies.    She  had  at 
this  moment  no  force  in  Ionia ;  and  the  oligarchical  government 
of  Chios,  wishing  to  revolt,  was  only  prevented  from  openly 
declaring  its  intention  by  the  reluctance  of  its  own  population — a 
reluctance  which  it  overcame  partly  by  surprise  arising  from  the 
sudden  arrival  of  Alkibiad^  and  Chalkideus,  partly  by  the 
1  Thacyd.  vlii.  14. 
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fallacious  assurance  of  a  still  greater  Peloponiiesian  force  approach- 
ing.^ Nor  would  the  Chian  oligarchy  themselyes  h&ve  determined 
to  revolt,  had  they  not  been  persuaded  that  such  was  now  the 
safer  course,  inasmuch  as  Athens  was  ruined,  and  her  power  to 
protect,  not  less  than  her  power  to  oppress,  at  an  end.*  The 
envoys  of  Tissaphem^  had  accompanied  those  of  Chios  to  Sparta, 
so  that  the  Chian  government  saw  plainly  that  the  misfortunes  of 
Athens  had  only  the  effect  of  reviving  the  aggressions  and  pre- 
tensions of  their  former  foreign  master,  against  whom  Athens 
had  protected  them  for  the  last  fifty  years.  We  may  well  doubt 
therefore  whether  this  prudent  government  looked  upon  the 
change  as  on  the  whole  advantageous.  But  they  had  no  motive 
to  stand  by  Athens  in  her  misfortunes,  and  good  policy  seemed 
now  to  advise  a  timely  union  with  Sparta  as  the  preponderant 
force.  The  sentiment  entertained  towards  Athens  by  her  allies 
(as  I  have  before  observed)  was  more  negative  than  positive.  It 
was  favourable  rather  than  otherwise,  in  the  minds  of  the  general 
population,  to  whom  she  caused  little  actual  hardship  or  oppres- 
sion ;  but  averse,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  minds  of  their  leading 
men — since  she  wounded  their  dignity,  and  offended  that  love  of 
town  autonomy  which  was  instinctive  in  the  Grecian  political  mind. 
The  revolt  of  Chios,  speedily  proclaimed,  filled  every  man  at 
Di^Q^^y^^  Athens  with  dismay.  It  was  the  most  fearful  symptom, 
oi^onedat  as  well  as  the  heaviest  a^rgravation,  of  their  faJlen  con- 
the  revolt  of  dition ;  especially  as  there  was  every  reason  to  appre- 
2&Sr  ^^^  ^**  *^®  example  of  this  first  and  greatest  among 
set  free  and  the  allies  would  be  soon  followed  by  the  rest  The 
their  re-  Athenians  had  no  fleet  or  force  even  to  attempt  its 
eerredfaiuL  jeconquest :  but  they  now  felt  the  full  importance  of 
that  reserve  of  1000  talents,  which  Perikles  had  set  aside  in  the 

^  1  Thacyd.  tUL  9.     •I'nor  3*  iyivtro  v6Xt,y,  iu^ucowrtu  oi^rtStot  rote  Xioif . 

Tijs    airo(rroX^     rmv    vtuv,    ot      /liv  xai    ol    fiiv    voXXoi    iv    $aiiiim.Tt 

voAXoi  TMr  XiMr  ovx  cidtfrcf  r A  ivmv    xai     4icvXi)(«i*    rotf    Bi 

wpava-Sfitym,  oi  6*  iXtyor fvm^ct,  oXiyoiC  irapco'xcvao'ro  &cr9  fivH 

rd  re  vkri$os  ov  ^ovXtfucroi  v«  k^v  re  rvx*^f  (vXXcy«j^Un|r,  icol  y^w- 

voXtffiior  lx<»r,   vplp  ri  «cal  ivYV-  lUimv  k6ytp  iw6  r«  rov  *AXjci/ic«S«v,  ^ 

plbr  Xafiuot,  ical   twk   Utkowonmo'uvt  oXXoa  rt  viits  voXXal  irpe^vXtfovot,  xmi 

WKiri  irpoai8«x^fMi«i  i|ftir,  Srt  iUrpi'  ri  mpl  nit  woXiopKuus  tmt  iw  Uttpaiif 

fiov,  ptmv  ei  ftiXM^db'Twr,  ^t<rr«rrM  X^ 

Also  tUL  4.     6  M  'A\Kifit4hit  mmk  km  cMtc 'B^pmoh  ^AtfiimtW 
h  XoXxiAcvt    .     .    .    wpofvyytvtffMroi        <  See  the  remarkable    pniwge  of 

Twr  fvfivpaov^6m»r  XtWr  rto-t,  ical  kcX«v-  Thacyd.  viii.  t4,  about  the  calcalMioiw 

irrmt'  Karavktir  |ii)  irpoturoirac  it  r«y  of  the  Chian  gOTemment. 
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first  year  of  the  war  against  the  special  emergency  of  a  hostile 
fleet  approaching  PeirsuB.  The  penalty  of  death  had  been  decreed 
against  any  one  who  should  propose  to  devote  this  fond  to  any 
<^er  purpose  ;  and  in  spite  of  severe  financial  pressure,  it  had 
remained  untouched  for  twenty  years.  Now,  however,  though 
the  special  contingency  foreseen  had  not  yet  arisen,  matters  were 
come  to  such  an  extremity,  that  the  only  chance  of  saving  the 
remaining  empire  was  by  the  appropriation  of  this  money.  An 
unanimous  vote  was  accordingly  passed  to  abrogate  the  penal 
enactment  (or  standing  order)  against  proposing  any  other  mode 
of  appropriation ;  after  which  the  resolution  was  tdcen  to  devote 
this  money  to  present  necessities.^ 

By  means  of  this  new  fund,  they  were  enabled  to  find  pay  and 
equipment  for  all  the  triremes  ready  or  nearly  ready  ^y^^^j^ 
in  their  harbour,  and  thus  to  spare  a  portion  from  their  force  de- 
blockading  fleet  off  PeirsBum ;  out  of  which  Strom-  SS^under 
bichidte  with  his  squadron  of  eight  triremes  was  ^[^^ 
despatched  immediately  to  Ionia — ^followed,  after  a 
short  interval,  by  Thrasyklds  with  twelve  others.  At  the  same 
time,  the  seven  Chian  triremes  which  also  formed  part  of  this 
fleet,  were  cleared  of  their  crews ;  among  whom  such  as  were 
slaves  were  liberated,  while  the  freemen  were  put  in  custody. 
Besides  fitting  out  an  equal  number  of  fresh  ships  to  keep  up  the 
numbers  of  the  blockading  fleets  the  Athenians  worked  with  the 
utmost  ardour  to  get  ready  thirty  additional  triremes.  The 
extreme  exigency  of  the  situation,  since  Chios  had  revolted,  was 
felt  by  every  one :  yet  with  all  their  efforts,  the  force  which  they 
were  enabled  to  send  was  at  first  lamentably  inadequate.  Strom- 
bichidds,  arriving  at  Samos,  and  finding  Chios,  ErythrsB,  and 
Elazomens  already  in  revolt,  reinforced  his  little  squadron  with 
one  Samian  trireme,  and  sailed  to  T^  (on  the  continent,  at  the 
soathem  coast  of  that  isthmus,  of  which  Elazomense  is  on  the 
northern)  in  hopes  of  preserving  that  place.  But  he  had  not  been 
long  there  when  Chalkideus  arrived  from  Chios  with  twenty-three 
triremes,  all  or  mostly  Chian ;  while  the  forces  of  Erytbrse  and 
Klazomen»  approached  by  land.  Strombichidte  was  obliged  to 
make  a  hasty  flight  back  to  Samos,  vainly  pursued  by  the  Chian 
fleet  Upon  this  evidence  of  Athenian  weakness,  and  the  supe- 
1  Thncyd.  tUL  16. 
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riority  of  the  enemy,  the  Teians  admitted  into  their  town  the 

land  force  withoat ;  by  the  help  of  which  they  now  demolished 

the  wall  formerly  built  by  Athens  to  protect  the  city  against 

attack  from  the  interior.    Some  of  the  troops  of  TiBsaphem^ 

lending  their  aid  in  the  demolition,  the  town  was  laid  altogether 

open  to  the  satrap,  who  moreover  came  himself  shortly  afterwards 

to  complete  the  work.^ 

Having  themselves  revolted  from  Athens,  the  Chian  govem- 

ment  were  prompted  by  considerations  of  their  own 

the  Chkiia     safety  to  instigate  revolt  in  all  other  Athenian  depen- 

ingTO^?!^     dencies  ;  and  Alkibiad^  now  took  advantage  of  their 

junong  the     forwardness  in  the  cause  to  make  anattempt  on  MilStus. 
other  Athe*    •>->  .1..  •■•#• 

nian  allies—  He  was  eager  to  acquire  this  miportant  city,  the  first 

detoraSnea  cunong  all  the  continental  allies  of  Athens — ^by  his 
MildtoB  own  resources  and  those  of  Chios,  before  the  fleet  could 
arrive  from  Peirseum ;  in  order  that  the  glory  of  the 
exploit  might  be  ensured  to  Endius,  and  not  to  Agis.  Accordingly 
he  and  Chalkideus  left  Chios  with  a  fleet  of  twenty-five  triremes, 
twenty  of  them  Chian,  together  with  the  five  which  they  them- 
selves had  brought  from  Laconia;  these  last  five  had  been 
re-manned  with  Chian  crews,  the  Peloponnesian  crews  having 
been  armed  as  hoplites  and  left  as  garrison  in  the  island.  Con- 
ducting his  voyage  as  secretly  as  possible,  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  pass  unobserved  by  the  Athenian  station  at  Samos, 
where  Strombichid^  had  just  been  reinforced  by  ThrasyklSs  with 
the  twelve  fresh  triremes  from  the  blockading  fleet  at  PeirsBum. 
Arriving  at  Miletus,  where  he  possessed  established  connexions 
among  the  leading  men,  and  had  already  laid  his  train,  as  at 
Chios,  for  revolt,  Alkibiad^  prevailed  on  them  to  break  with 
Athens  forthwith  :  so  that  when  Strombichides  and  Thrasykles, 
who  came  in  pursuit  the  moment  they  learnt  his  movements, 
approached,  they  found  the  port  shut  against  them,  and  were 
forced  to  take  up  a  station  on  the  neighbouring  island  of  Lad& 
So  anxious  were  the  Chians  for  the  success  of  Alkibiad^  in  this 
enterprise,  that  they  advanced  with  ten  fresh  triremes  along  the 
Asiatic  coast  as  far  as  Ansea  (opposite  to  SamosX  in  order  to  hear 
the  result  and  to  tender  aid  if  required.  A  message  from  Chalki- 
deus apprised  them  that  he  was  master  of  Mildtns,  and  that 
1  Thucyd.  vUi.  1«. 
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Amorgte  (the  Persian  ally  of  Athens,  at  lasus)  was  on  his  way  at 
the  head  of  an  army  :  upon  which  they  returned  to  Chios — hat 
were  unexpectedly  seen  in  the  way  (off  the  temple  of  Zens, 
hetween  Lebedos  and  Koloph6n)  and  pursued,  by  sixteen  fresh 
ships  just  arrived  from  Athens,  under  the  command  of  Diomedon. 
Of  the  ten  Chian  triremes,  one  found  refuge  at  Ephesus,  and  five 
at  Tdds:  the  remaining  four  were  obliged  to  run  ashore  and 
became  prizes,  though  the  crews  all  escaped.  In  spite  of  this 
check,  however,  the  Chians  had  come  again  with  fresh  ships  and 
some  land  forces,  as  soon  as  the  Athenian  fleet  had  gone  back  to 
Samos,  and  procured  the  revolt  both  of  Lebedos  and  Er»  from 
Athens.^ 

It  was  at  Miletus,  immediately  after  the  revolt,  that  the  first 
treaty  was  concluded  between  Tissaphemds,  on  behalf 
of  himself  and  the  Great  King — and  Ghalkideus,  for  aillanoe 
Sparta  and  her  allies.      Probably  the  aid  of  Tissa-  p^JJ^-*'^ 
phem^  was  considered  necessary  to  maintain  the  neirisDiftiid 
town,  when  the  Athenian  fleet  was  watching  it  so  phernlt, 
closely  on  the  neighbouring  island :  at  least  it  is  Sl*!^^. 
difllcult  to  explain  otherwise  an  agreement  so  emi-  JS??^ 
nently  dishonourable  as  well  as  disadvantageous  to 
the  Greeks: — 

<*  The  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  have  concluded  allianoe 
with  the  Great  King  and  Tissaphem^  on  the  following  eon- 
ditions.  The  King  shall  possess  whatever  territory  and  cities  he 
himself  had,  or  his  predecessors  had  before  him.  The  king  and 
the  Lacedssmonians  with  their  allies,  shall  jointly  hinder  the 
Athenians  from  deriving  either  money  or  other  advantages  from 
all  those  cities  which  have  hitherto  furnished  to  them  any  such. 
They  shall  jointly  carry  on  war  against  the  Athenians,  and  shaU 
not  renounce  the  war  against  them,  except  by  joint  consent 
Whoever  shall  revolt  from  the  king  shall  be  treated  as  an  enemy 
by  the  Lacedsemonians  and  their  allies;  whoever  shall  revolt 
from  the  Lacedaemonians  shall  in  like  manner  be  treated  as  an 
enemy  by  the  king."* 

As  a  first  step  to  the  execution  of  this  treaty,  Miletus  was 
handed  over  to  Tissaphemds,  who  immediately  caused  a  citadel  to 
be  erected  and  placed  a  garrison  within  it'      If  folly  carried 
1  Tlnwjd.  TfiL  17— 19.       >  Thocyd.  TiH.  18.       *  Tbacyd.  tUL  84— lOa. 
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oat»  indeed,  the  terms  of  the  treaty  would  have  made  the  Great 
^^  King  master  not  only  of  all  the  Asiatic  Greeks  and 

able  and  all  the  islanders  in  the  JSgean,  but  also  of  all  Theasaly 
JJSii'J?^  and  BoBotia  and  the  full  ground  which  had  once 
dltions^      been  covered  by  Xerxfie.^      Besides  this  monstrous 

stipulation  the  treaty  further  bound  the  Lacedae- 
monians to  aid  the  king  in  keeping  enslaved  any  Greeks  who 
might  be  under  his  dominion.  Nor  did  it,  on  the  other  hand, 
secure  to  them  any  pecuniary  aid  from  him  for  the  payment  of 
their  armament — which  was  their  great  motive  for  courting  his 
alliance.  We  shall  find  the  Lacedaemonian  authorities  them- 
selves hereafter  refusing  to  ratify  the  treaty,  on  the  ground  of  its 
exorbitant  concessions.  But  it  stands  as  a  melancholy  evidence 
of  the  new  source  of  mischief  now  opening  upon  the  Asiatic  and 
insular  Greeks,  the  moment  that  the  empire  of  Athens  was  broken 
up— the  revived  pretensions  of  their  ancient  lord  and  master; 
whom  nothing  had  hitherto  kept  in  check,  for  the  last  fifty  years^ 
except  Athens,  first  as  representative  and  executive  agent,  next 
as  successor  and  mistress  of  the  confederacy  of  Dllos.  We  thus 
see  against  what  evils  Athens  had  hitherto  protected  them  :  we 
shall  presently  see,  what  is  partially  disclosed  in  this  very  treaty, 
the  manner  in  which  Sparta  realized  her  promise  of  conferring 
autonomy  on  each  separate  Grecian  state. 
The  great  stress  ot  the  war  had  now  been  transferred  to  Ionia 

and  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  iEgean  sea.  The  enemies 
^^^f^  of  Athens  had  anticipated  that  her  entire  empire  in 
AtheM—  that  quarter  would  fall  an  easy  prey :  yet  in  spite  of 
cai  raTo-  two  such  serious  defections  as  Chios  and  Mildtus,  she 
§2^^^       showed  an  unexpected  energy  in  keeping  hold  of  the 

remainder.  Her  great  and  capital  station,  from  the 
present  time  to  the  end  of  the  war,  was  Samos  ;  and  a  revolution 
which  now  happened,  ensuring  the  fidelity  of  that  island  to  her 
alliance,  was  a  condition  indispensable  to  her  power  of  maintain- 
ing the  struggle  in  Ionia. 

We  have  heard  nothing  about  Samos  throughout  the  whole  war, 

since  its  reconquest  by  the  Athenians  after  the  revolt  of  440  B.a ; 

but  we  now  find  it  under  the  government  of  an  oligarchy  called 

the  Gedmori  (the  proprietors  of  land) — as  at  Syracuse  bcibre  the 

1  Thncyd.  itiL  44. 
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rule  of  Gdon.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  these  Qedmori  were 
dispoeed  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Chian  oligarchy,  and  revolt 
from  Athena ;  while  the  people  at  Samoe,  as  at  Chios,  were  averse 
to  snch  a  chimge.  Under  this  state  of  circumstances,  the  Chian 
oligarchy  had  themselyes  conspired  with  Sparta,  to  trick  and 
ecmstrain  their  Demos  by  surprise  into  revolt,  through  the  aid  of 
five  Peloponnesian  ships.  The  like  would  have  happened  at 
Samoa,  had  the  people  remained  quiet.  But  they  profited  by  the 
recent  warning,  forestalled  the  designs  of  their  oligarchy,  and 
rose  in  insurrection,  with  the  help  of  three  Athenian  triremes 
which  then  chanced  to  be  in  the  port  The  oligarchy  were  com- 
pletely defeated,  but  not  without  a  violent  and  bloody  struggle ; 
two  hundred  of  them  being  slain  and  four  hundred  banished. 
This  revolution  secured  (and  probably  nothing  less  than  a  demo- 
cratical  revolution  could  have  secured,  under  the  existing  state  of 
Hellenic  affairs)  the  adherence  of  Samoa  to  the  Athenians ;  who 
immediately  recognized  the  new  democracy,  and  granted  to  it  the 
privilege  of  an  equal  and  autonomous  ally.  The  Samian  people 
confiscated  and  divided  among  themselves  the  property  of  such 
<^  the  Qe6mori  as  were  sledn  or  banished;^  the  survivors  were 
deprived  of  all  political  privileges,  and  the  other  citizens  (the 
Demos)  were  forbidden  to  intermarry  with  them.'    We  may 

1  Thncyd.  vill.  21.     ^crtro  6i  itard.        Mr.  Mltford  nyi  (eh.  xiz.  sect.  ilL 

T*r  xpoi^y  TovTor  mai  ii  ip  IdfUf  4  ir  a-  Tol.  It.  p.  191)— "  Meanwhile  the  body 

r^o'rao'if  vwh  rov  ti^fiov  roi«  of  the  higher  people  at  Ssunos,  more 

iitvarois,  lUTi,  *A9irv«t«r,  ot  hvx^^  depressed  than  all  others  since  their 

ir  rptcn  ravo'l  wup6vTtt.    sol  b  6fiiiot  h  reduction  on  their  former  revolt,  were 

Imfump   it   Simxovlovs   lUw  rtvas   rovf  propoting   to  seiu  the  opportunity  that 

wmitm  TMr  iwaritr  aWxTtivt ,  rrrpoico-  teemed  to  <^w  through  (A«  prewxlenct  of 

9wvt  Ik   ^vyjf  ^i|fu«o>ayr«f,  icai  avroi  tA<  Petoponn«8ian  omM,  o/iiwiwitny  (Anr 

Hy  yify  ovrwK  ic<u  oucuif  Kciua/uitvot,  condUiofk     The  lower  people,  ha'wh^Q 

'A0iiPaUtv  Tt   v^ivKV  miTovop,t.a»  utri,  intelliffeTiee  of  their  detigHf  rose  npon 

Tovra  it  fitfiaioit  n^^i  ^M*^<itp^'  them,  and  with  the  asnstance  of  the 

Mtfv,  ra  Xoini.  Si^kovv  rriy  iroAiy,  itaX  erews  of  three  Athenian  ships  then  at 

TOif  yewiAopoit  fMrcSiSoaov  ovrc  oAXov  Samos,  OTorpowered  them,"  ac,  Ac 
•bitwbt,  ovTt   Uiovpoi   ovV   ayaycof  oa         *'  The   mattacro   and   robberp  were 

v«p*  hceipttp  ovS'  it  iiu(povt  ov5cri  in  rewarded  by  a  decree  of  the  Athenian 

rov  Srifiov  iPtip.  people,  granting  to  the  perpetrators 

s  Thncyd.  vili.  21.    The  dispositions  thelndependent  administration  of  the 

and  plans  of  the  **  higher  people  "  at  affairs  of  their  island ;  which  since  the 

Samos,  to  call  in  the  Peloponnesians  last  rebellion  had  been  kept  under  the 

and    revolt   from  Athens,   are  folly  immediate  control  itf  the  Athenian goven^ 

admitted  eren  by  Mr.  Mitford,  and  ment,*' 

impUed  by  Dr.  Tnirlwall,  who  argnee        To  call  this  a  nuutaere  is  perversion 

that  the  government  of  Samos  cannot  of  language.    It  was  an  insurrectioB 

have  been  oligarchical,  because,  if  it  and  intestine  conflict,  in  which  the 

had  been  so,  the  island  would  already  **  higher  people  "  were  vanquished,  but 

have   revolted   from   Athens  to   the  of  which  they  also  were  the  be|innera. 

Peloponnesians.  by  their  conspiracy  (which  Mr.  Mitford 

6—14 
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feirly  euapect  that  this  latter  prohibition  was  only  the  retaliation 
of  a  similar  exclusion,  which  the  oligarchy,  when  in  power,  had 


himielf  admits  as  a  fact)  to  introdnoe 
a  foreign  enemy  into  the  island.  Does 
he  imagine  that  the  **  lower  people  " 
were  bound  to  dt  stUl  and  see  this 
done?  And  what  means  had  thoT  of 
preventinp:  it^  except  by  insurrection? 
which  inevitably  became  bloody, 
because  the  ** higher  people**  were  a 
strong  party,  in  possession  of  the 
powers  of  coTemment,  with  great 
means  of  renstanoe.  The  loss  on  the 
part  of  the  assailants  Is  not  made 
known  to  us,  nor  indeed  the  loss  in  so 
far  as  it  fell  on  the  followers  of  the 
GoOmorL  Thucydidte  speciOes  only 
the  number  of  Oe6mori  themselves, 
who  were  persons  of  indlTidual  import- 


I  do  not  clearly  understand  what 
idea  Mr.  Mitford  forms  to  himself  of 
the  goTemment  of  Samos  at  this  time. 
He  seems  to  concelTe  it  as  democratical, 
yeiundergreat  immediate  control  from 
Athens,  and  that  it  kept  the  "  higher 
people  ^  in  a  state  of  severe  depression, 
irom  which  they  sought  to  relieve 
themselves  by  the  aid  m  the  Pelopon- 


But  if  he  means  by  the  expression, 
•*  under  UU  immtdiaU  control  <tf  HU 
Athenian  govemmentt**  that  there  was 
any  Athenian  governor  or  garrison  at 
Samoa,  the  account  here  given  by 
Thuqrdidte  distinctly  refutes  him. 
The  conflict  was  between  two  intestine 
parties,  "the  higher  people  and  the 
lower  people".  The  onlv  Athenians 
who  took  part  in  it  were  the  crews  of 
three  triremes,  and  even  they  were 
there  l^  accident  (oi  I  r  v  x  o  r  vaptSyrcc), 
not  as  a  regular  garrison.  Samos  was 
under  an  mdigenous  coverhment.  but 
it  was  a  subject  and  tributary  ally  of 
Athens,  like  aU  the  other  allies,  with 
tlie  exception  of  Chloe  and  Methymna 
(Thucyd.  vL  86X  After  this  revolution 
the  Athenians  raised  it  to  the  rank  of 
an  autonomous  ally,  which  Mr.  Mitford 
is  pleased  to  call  ^'rewarding  massacre 
and  robbery,**  in  the  language  of  a  party 
orator  rather  than  of  an  historian. 

But  was  the  government  of  Samoe, 
immediately  before  this  intestine  con- 
test, oligarchical  or  democratical? 
The  lanffoage  of  Thucydidte  carries 
to  my  mina  a  full  oonviction  that  it 
was  oligarchical,  under  an  exclusive 
aristocracy  called  the  Gedmori.  Dr. 
Thirlwall,  however  (wIiom  candid  and 
equitable  narrative  of  this  e\«}nt  forms 


a  striking  contrast  to  that  of  Mr. 
MitfordX  is  of  a  diflferent  opinion.  He 
thinks  it  certain  that  a  democratical 
government  had  been  established  at 
Samos  by  the  Athenians,  when  it  was 
reconquered  bv  them  (B.a  440)  after  its 
revolt.  That  the  government  continuod 
democratical  during  the  first  years  of 
the  Peloponneidan  war,  he  concdves 
to  be  proved  by  the  hostility  of  the 
Bamian  exiles  at  Ansea,  whom  he  looks 
upon  as  oligarchical  refugees.  And 
though  not  agreeing  in  Mr.  Mltford's 
vievr  of  the  peculiarly  depressed  con* 
dition  of  the  ^'  higher  people  "  at  Samos 
at  this  later  time,  he  neverthele«« 
thinks  that  they  were  not  actually  in 
possession  of  the  government.  "  Still 
(he  says)  as  the  island  gradually 
reooverea  its  prosperity,  the  privileged 
class  seems  also  to  have  looked  up- 
ward, perhaps  contrived  to  regain  a 
part  of  the  substance  of  power  under 
different  forms,  and  probably  betrayed 
a  strong  inclination  to  revive  its  ancient 
pretensions  on  the  first  opportunity. 
That  it  had  not  yet  advanced  beyond  thU 
point  may  be  regarded  a$  certain:  beeaute 
otheneiee  Samot  votUd  have  been  among 
the/oremost  to  rexolt  fnm.  Athens;  and 


on  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  less  clear 
that  the  state  of  parties  there  was 
such  as  to  excite  a  high  decree  of 
mutual  Jealousy,  and  great  alarm  in 
the  Athenians,  to  whom  the  loss  of  the 
island  at  this  Juncture  would  have 
been  almost  irreparable"  (Hist.  Gr. 
ch.  xxvU.  vol.  ili.  p.  4n,  tod  edit-X 
Manso  (Sparta,  book  iv.  toL  it  p.  266) 
is  of  the  same  opinion. 

Surely  the  condusion  which  Dr. 
Thirlwall  here  announce!*  as  certahi 
cannot  be  held  to  rest  on  adequate 
premises.  Admitting  that  there  was 
an  olimrchy  in  power  at  Samoe,  it  is 
perfectly  p<Mdble  to  explain  why  this 
oligarchy  had  not  yet  carried  into  act 
its  disposition  to  revolt  from  Athens. 
We  see  that  none  of  the  allies  of 
Athens— not  even  Chios,  the  most 
powerful  of  all— revolted  without  the 
extraneoos  pressure  and  encourage- 
ment of  a  foreign  fleet  Alkibiadte. 
after  securing  Chios|.  oonddered 
Mildtus  to  be  next  in  order  of  import- 
ance, and  had.  moreover,  peculiar 
eonnexions  witn  the  leading  men 
there  (viiL  17) ;  so  that  he  went  next 
to  detach  that  place  from  Athens. 
Miletus  behig  on  the  continent,  placed 
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enforced  to  maintain  the  purity  of  their  own  blood.  What  they 
had  enacted  as  a  privilege  was  now  thi-own  back  npon  them  as 
an  insult 


him  in  fmnwdifttft  oomrnmiicatioii  with 
Tiasaphernte.  for  which  reason  he 
might  natonilly  deem  it  of  importance 
japerior  eren  to  Samoe  in  hb  plans. 
MoreoTor,  not  only  no  foreign  fleet 
had  yet  reached  samos,  but  soTeral 
Athenian  ships  had  aniTed  there ;  for 
Strombichidte,  hating  come  across  the 
^ean  too  late  to  sare  Chios,  made 
Samoa  a  sort  of  central  station  (TiiL  1^ 
These  drcnmstances,  combined  with 
the  known  reluctance  of  the  Samian 
Demos  or  commonalty,  are  surely 
sufficient  to  explain  why  the  Samian 
oligarchy  had  not  yet  consummated 
its  designs  to  rerolt  And  hence  the 
fact  that  no  roToIt  had  yet  taken 
j^jace  cannot  be  held  to  warrant  Dr. 
Thiilwall's  inference  that  the  gOTom- 
ment  was  not  oligarchical. 

We  hate  no  information  how  or 
when  the  oligarchical  goremment  at 
Samoa  got  up.  That  the  Samian 
refugees  at  Ansa,  so  aettrely  hostile  to 
Samos  and  Athens  during  the  first  ten 
years  of  the  Peloponneslan  war,  were 
oHgarchical  exiles  acting  against  a 
democratical  gOTemmeni  at  Samos 
Or.  75X  is  not  in  itself  Improbable; 
yet  it  is  not  mitiTely  stated.  The 
government  of  Samos  might  have  been, 
even  at  that  time,  oligarchical ;  yet,  if 
it  acted  in  the  Athenian  interest,  there 
would  doubtless  be  a  body  of  exiles 
watching  for  opportunities  of  ii^uring 
it,  by  aid  of  the  enemies  of  Athens. 

Morpover,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we 
read  and  put  together  the  passages 
of  Thucydidte.  i^  21,  SS,  73.  it  is 
imnomible,  without  the  greatest 
violence,  to  put  any  other  sense  upon 
them,  except  as  meaning  that  the 
coTemment  of  fe$amos  was  now  in  the 
Bands  of  the  oligarchy  or  Gedmori, 
And  that  the  Demos  rose  in  insurrection 
apinst  them,  with  ultimate  triumph. 
TOO  natural  sense  of  the  words  iwrnMiv- 
rmvit,  ivaifiorasuu  is  that  of  in*urr0O- 
Hon  againot  an  ttablitked  gimmmerU; 
it  does  not  mean  "  a  riolent  attack  by 
one  party  upon  another";  still  less 
doen  it  mean  "an  attack  made  by  a 
party  in  possession  of  the  goTemment "; 
whichj^neTertheless,  it  ought  to  mean, 
if  Dr.  Thirlwall  be  correct  in  supposing 
that  the  Samian  goTemment  was  now 
democraticaL  TtmM  we  have,  in  the 
4iescrlption  of  the  Samian  revolt  from 


Athens— niueyd.  L  115  (after  Thucy. 
didfis  has  stated  that  the  Athenians 
established  a  democratical  fOTom- 
ment,  he  next  says  that  the  Samian 
exiles  presently  came  over  with  a 
mercenary  force)— «at  wpmnv  itiv  r^ 
<^fiy  iwavdo'T^O'ap.  xal  ijcpan|«>«v 
TMr  vAc^oTWK,  Ae,  Again,  t.  28— about 
the  apprehended  insurrection  of  the 
Helots  against  the  Spartans— ^r  H  ^ 
iovKjtui  irari<rri)Tat:  compare 
Xenoph.  Hellen.  t.  4,  19;  Plato,  Be- 
publ.  iT.  18.  p.  444 ;  Herodot  iiL  8»— 
120.  So  also  ivvaroC  is  among  the 
words  which  Thucvdidto  uses  for  an 
oliATchical  party,  either  in  goTemment 
or  in  what  may  be  called  oppoiition  Q. 
24 ;  T.  4).  But  it  is  not  conceiTable 
to  me  that  TliuCTdidte  would  have 
employed  the  woros  ^twaMaffnunt  vwh 
rov  S^uov  rott  ivtwroUt  if  the  Demos 
had  at  that  time  been  actually  in  the 
government. 

Again,  viU.  8S.  he  says,  that  the 
Athenian  oligarchical  party  under 
Pelsander  mtrmv  rmv  Saftior  wpoyppd' 
^OKTO    roik   6vrarov$^  Aorc    jrcipoirvac 

vavravrat  avrodf  «AAi^otf  tra 
IM,^  iAiyapx^rrac.  Here  the 
motive  of  the  previous  ivoycLorootf  is 
clearly  noted— it  was  in  order  that 
they  luight  not  ht  under  on  oUgorehical 
^ovemmenl ;  for  I  agree  with  Kriiger 
(in  opposition  to  Dr.  ThirlwaUX  that 
this  is  the  clear  meaning  of  the  words, 
and  that  the  use  of  the  present  tense 
prevents  our  construing  It,  **  in  order 
that  thehr  democratical  government 
mi^t  not  be  subverted,  and  an  oli- 
garchy put  upon  them  "—which  ought 
to  be  the  sense,  if  Dr.  Thirlwall's  vtew 
were  just. 

Lastiy.  viii.  78^  we  have  ot  yk^ 

T«»  rots  ivrarott  ««l  trr** 
diifiof,  fl«ra^aAA4fl«rol  a<#if 
i<fi¥O0T6  TV  it  TttiOMviow  ^wMfA^rat, 
Mic^AAor  rote  iXXoit  Mf  8i||iv  Ivn 
jvi»i|<r«<r«a«.  Surehr  these  words— oi 
iwat^airriynt  tow  evroroU  ««i  irnt 
HiiuK—'*  those  who  have  risen  in  arms 
against  the  wealthy  and  powerful, 
were  now  a  Demos  or  a  democracy 
—must  imply  that  tho  psrtoiw  aaoinU 
wkomariMg  had  takon  plac$ had  boon 
a  go9omi$iff  oUgank^.  Surely  also  the 
words  lUTofioMiipMfoi  mi9vt  can  mean 
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Kcnchree— 

Afltyochot 

iiientaa 

Spartan 

admiral  to 

Ionia. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  Athenian  blockading  fleet  was  sarprised 
Pelo-  and  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  four  triremes,  by  the 

Igyff*"  Peloponnesian  fleet  at  PeirsBom,  which  was  thus 
enabled  to  get  to  Eenchrese,  and  to  refit  in  order  that 
it  might  be  sent  to  Ionia.  The  sixteen  Peloponnesian 
ships  which  had  fought  at  Syracuse  had  already  come 
back  to  Lechseum,  in  spite  of  the  obstructions  thrown 
in  their  way  by  the  Athenian  squadron  under  Hippoklds  at 
Naupaktus.1  The  Lacedemonian  admiral  Astyochus  was  sent  to 
Kenchrese  to  take  the  command  and  proceed  to  Ionia  as  admiral 
in  chief :  but  it  was  some  time  before  he  could  depart  for  Chios, 
whither  he  arrived  with  only  four  triremes,  followed  by  six  more 
afterwards.* 

Before  he  reached  that  island,  however,  the  Chians,  zealous  in 
Expedition  ^^  °^^  P*^  which  they  had  taken  up,  and  interested 
ch^ii  ^^^  *^®"^  ^^"^  safety  in  multiplying  defections  from 

against  Athens,  had  themselves  undertaken  the  prosecution 
Lesbos.  ^f  ^YiQ  plans  concerted  by  Agis  and  the  Lacedsemonians 
at  Corinth.  They  originated  an  expedition  of  their  own,  with 
thirteen  triremes  under  a  Lacedsemonian  Pericekns  named 
Deiniadas,  to  procure  the  revolt  of  Lesbos ;  with  the  view,  if 
successful,  of  proceeding  afterwards  to  do  the  same  among  the 


nothing  else  except  to  point  out  the 
strange  antithesis  between  the  conduct 
of  these  same  men  at  two  different 
epochs  not  far  distant  from  each  other. 
On  the  first  occasion,  they  rose  up 
against  an  established  oligarchical 
goTemment,  and  constituted  a  demo- 
cratical  goTemment.  On  the  second 
occasion,  they  rose  up  in  conspiracy 
against  this  Tery  democratical  govern- 
ment, in  order  to  subvert  it,  and  con- 
stitute themselves  an  oligarchy  in  its 
place.  If  we  suppose  that  on  the  first 
occasion  the  established  government 
was  already  democratical,  and  that 
the  persons  here  mentioned  were  not 
conspirators  against  an  established 
oligarchy,  but  merely  persons  making 
use  of  the  powers  of  a  deroocraticu 
govemment  to  do  violence  to  rich 
citizens,  all  this  antithesis  completely 
vanishes. 

On  the  whole,  I  feel  satbfled  that 
the  government  of  Samos,  at  the  time 
when  Chios  revolted  from  Athens,  was 
oligarchical  like  that  of  Chios  itself. 


Nor  do  I  see  any  difHcnIty  in  believing 
this  to  be  the  fact,  though  I  canned 
state  when  and  how  the  oligarchy 
became  established  there.  So  long  as 
the  island  performed  its  duty  as  a 
subject  ally,  Athens  did  not  interfere 
with  the  form  of  its  government.  And 
she  was  least  of  all  likelv  to  interfere 
during  the  seven  years  of  peace  inter- 
vening between  the  years  421— 414* 
There  was  nothixig  then  to  excite  her 
apprehensions.  The  degree  to  which 
Athens  intermeddled  generally  with 
the  internal  affairs  of  her  subject  allies 
seems  to  me  to  have  been  much  exag- 
gerated. 

The  Samian  oligarchy  or  Ge6moTl, 
dispossessed  of  the  government  on  this 
occasion,  were  restored  by  Lysander, 
after  his  victorious  close  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war—Xenoph.  HeUen.  ilL  S» 
6~where  they  are  called  ol  ^m*- 
wokirtu, 

1  Thneyd.  viii.  18. 

•Thucyd.  viU.  20-» 
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Hellespontine  dependencies  of  Athens.  A  land  force  nnder  the 
Spartan  Eualas,  partlj  Peloponnesian,  i>artl7  Asiatic,  marched 
along  the  coast  c^  the  mainland  northwards  towards  Eym^  to 
co-operate  in  both  these  objects.  Lesbos  was  at  this  time  divided 
into  at  least  five  separate  city-governments— Methymna  at  the 
north  of  the  island,  Mityldnd  towards  the  south-east,  Antissa, 
Eresns,  and  Pyrrha  on  the  west  Whether  these  governments  were 
oligarchical  or  democratical,  we  do  not  know ;  but  the  Athenian 
kleruchs  who  had  been  sent  to  Mityldnd  after  its  revolt  sixteen 
years  before,  must  have  long  ago  disappeared.^  The  Ghian  fleet 
first  went  to  Methymna  and  procured  the  revolt  of  that  place, 
where  four  triremes  were  left  on  guard,  while  the  remaining  nine 
sailed  forward  to  Mitylln^  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  that 
important  town  also.' 

Their   proceedings   however   were   not   unwatched  by   the 
Athenian  fleet  at  Samos.    Unable  to  recover  possession  m-iiiooe« 
of  Teds,  Diomedon  had  been  obliged  to  content  himself  2Ji,£Sb_ 
with  procuring  neutrality  from  that  town,  and  admis-   Lesbos  is 
sion  for  the  vessels  of  Athens,  as  weU  as  of  her  enemies :  by  the 
he  had  moreover  failed  in  an  attack  upon  Erae."    But  Athenians, 
he  had  since  been   strengthened  partly  by  the  democratical 
revolution  at  Samos,  partly  by  the  arrival  of  Leon  with  ten 
additional  triremes  from  Athens :  so  that  these  two  commanders 
were  now  enabled  to  sail,  with  twenty-five  triremes,  to  the  relief 
of  Lesboe.    Reaching  MityUnS  (the  largest  town  in  that  island) 
vei^  shortly  after  its  revolt,  they  sailed  straight  into  the  harbour 
when  no  one  expected  them,  seized  the  nine  Chian  ships  with 
little  resistance,  and  after  a  successful  battle  on  shore,  regained 
possession  of  the  city.    The  Lacedaemonian  admiral  Astyochus — 
who  had  only  been  three  days  arrived  at  Chios  from  Eenchreae 
with  his  four  triremes — saw  the  Athenian  fleet  pass  through  the 
channel  between  Chios  and  the  mainland,  on  its  way  to  Lesbos ; 
and  immediately  on  the  same  evening  followed  it  to  that  island, 
to  lend  what  aid  he  could,  with  one  Chian  trireme  added  to  his 
own  four,  and  some  hoplites  on  board.    He  sailed  first  to  Pyrrha, 
and  on  the  next  day  to  Eresus,  on  the  west  side  of  the  island, 
where  he  first  learnt  the  recapture  of  Mityl^S  by  the  Athenians. 

1  See  the  earlier  part  of  this  History,        >  Thucyd.  TiiL  29. 
ch.1.  SThiicyd.viii.80. 
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He  was  here  also  joined  by  three  out  of  the  four  Chian  triremes 
which  had  been  left  to  defend  that  place,  and  which  had  been 
driven  away,  with  the  loss  of  one  of  their  number,  by  a  portion 
of  the  Athenian  fleet  pushing  on  thither  from  Mitylen^. 
Afityochus  prevailed  on  Eresus  to  revolt  from  Athens,  and 
having  armed  the  population,  sent  them  by  land  together  with 
his  own  hoplites  under  Eteonikus  to  Methymua,  in  hopes  of 
preserving  that  place,  whither  he  also  proceeded  with  his  fleet 
along  the  coast  But  in  spite  of  all  his  endeavours,  Mcthymna  as 
well  as  Eresus  and  all  Lesbos  was  recovered  by  the  Athenians, 
while  he  himself  was  obliged  to  return  with  his  force  to  Chios. 
The  land  troops  which  had  marched  along  the  mainland,  with  a 
view  to  further  operations  at  the  Hellespont,  were  carried  back 
to  Chios  and  their  respective  homes.^ 
The  recovery  of  Lesbos,  which  the  Athenians  now  placed  in  a 
-a-ajni-  better  posture  of  defence,  was  of  great  importance  in 
operations  itself,  and  arrested  for  the  moment  all  operations 
▲t^nians  agauist  them  at  the  Hellespont  Their  fleet  from 
grainst  Lesbos  was  first  employed  in  the  recovery  of  Elazo- 
mense,  which  they  again  carried  back  to  its  original 
islet  near  the  shore — the  new  town  on  the  mainland,  called 
Polichna,  though  in  course  of  being  built,  being  not  yet  sufliciently 
fortified  to  defend  itself.  The  leading  anti- Athenians  in  the  town 
made  their  escape,  and  went  farther  up  the  country  to  Daphn^ 
Animated  by  such  additional  success — as  well  as  by  a  victory 
which  the  Athenians,  who  were  blockading  MiUtus,  gained  over 
Chalkideus,  wherein  that  ofiicer  was  slain — Leon  and  Diomedon 
thought  themselves  in  a  condition  to  begin  aggressive  measures 
against  Chios,  now  their  most  active  enemy  in  Ionia.  Their  fleet 
of  twenty-five  sail  was  well-equipped  with  Epibatse ;  who,  though 
under  ordinary  circumstances  they  were  ThStes  armed  at  the 
public  cost,  yet  in  the  present  stress  of  affairs  were  impressed 


iThucyd.  tUI.  18.     Avcmom^o^  6i  landforoeinareft«(2a/<m^ by  land  towards 

ir^iv  Kara  w6ktit  <cal  h    iiwh   rStw  Klazomena  and  Kymd  (6  n^  i/ia 

wtmv  wt^ht,  tt  ««i  rbr  *BAAi}<nrovror  Htkowoyviiirimv  rt  rwv  vapiyrttv  xai  rmv 

iftiiXXifaw  itfroi.  avT69w  ^vittUyuv  rap|f«4  iwl  KAo^o- 

Dr.  Arnold  and  QdUar  sappoae  ttiat  tiivmv  n  koX  Kv^uffX    Thncydidte  does 

these  soldiers  had  been  carried  over  to  not  say  that  they  evercroaeed  to  Lesbos : 

Lesbos  to  cooperate  in  detaching  the  they  remained  near  Kvmd,  prepared  to 

island  from  the  Athenians.    Bnt  this  march  forward,  after  that  ialand  should 

is  not  implied  in  the  narratlTe.    The  have  been  conquered,  to  the  Helleepont 
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from  the  superior  hoplites  in  the  city  muster-rolL^  They  occupied 
the  little  isletB  called  (Enussse,  near  Chios  on  the  north-east— as 
well  as  the  forts  of  Siduasa  and  Pteleus  in  the  territory  of  Enrthras ; 
from  which  positions  they  began  a  series  of  harassing  operations 
against  Chios  itsell  Disembarking  on  the  island  at  KardamylS 
and  Bolissus,  they  not  only  ravaged  the  neighbourhood,  but 
inflicted  upon  the  Chian  forces  a  bloody  defeat  After  two 
further  defeats,  at  Phanss  and  at  Leukonium,  the  Chians  no 
longer  dared  to  quit  their  fortifications ;  so  that  the  invaders 
were  left  to  ravage  at  pleasure  the  whole  territory,  being  at  the 
same  time  masters  of  the  sea  around,  and  blocking  up  the  port. 

The  Athenians  now  retaliated  upon  Chios  the  hardships  under 
which  Attica  itself  was  suffering  ;  hardships  the  more  Hardships 
painfully  felt,  inasmuch  as  this  was  the  first  time  that  £f  chkina 
an  enemy  had  ever  been  seen  in  the  island,  since  the  -prosper- 
repulse  of  Xerxds  from  Greece,  and  the  organization  i^nd  up  to 
of  the  confederacy  of  D^los,  more  than  sixty  years  ^^stlme. 
before.  The  territory  of  Chios  was  highly  cultivated,*  its 
commerce  extensive,  and  its  wealth  among  the  greatest  in  all 
Qreeoa  In  fact,  under  the  Athenian  empire,  its  prosperity  had 
been  so  marked  and  so  uninterrupted,  that  ThucydidSs  expresses 
his  astonishment  at  the  undeviating  prudence  and  circumspection 
of  the  government,  in  spite  of  circumstances  well-calculated  to 
tempt  them  into  extravagance.  **  Except  Sparta  (he  says),'  Chios 
is  Uie  only  state  that  I  know,  which  maintained  its  sober 
judgment  throughout  a  career  of  prosperity,  and  became  even 
more  watchful  in  regard  to  security,  in  proportion  as  it  advanced 
in  power."  He  adds,  that  the  step  of  revolting  from  Athens, 
though  the  Chian  government  now  discovered  it  to  have  been  an 
error,  was  at  any  rate  a  pardonable  error  ;  for  it  was  undertaken 
under  the  impression,  universal  throughout  Greece  and  prevalent 
even  in  Athens  hersdf  after  the  disaster  at  Syracuse,  that  Athe- 
nian power,  if  not  Athenian  independence,  was  at  an  end — and 

1  Thocyd.  TiiL  M,  with  Dr.  Arnold's  Mii^ucmp  iUxp*-  ^^^t  iMv6p^ai^»    Xtot 

te.  yap  it^roi  Mcra  AaKtSaifioviovi,  inr  iym 

SAristoial,  PoUtio.  !▼.  i,  1;   Athe-  iv^SfUiy,  tbiaifioy^vwras  Sfia  Koiiam- 

IMBI18,  tL  p.  806.  ^o6viiioaif,    Kal^5<ry   ivcdt^v   i|    *^^*« 

'  Aucyd.  ?iiL  SL      xol  lurd.  tovto  avrolt  hr\  ih  Mi^or,  rtfvy  icai  iKOO'iiovmo 

•I   aAf    Zt04  ^   ointin  hn^tvay,  o2  ixvp<iT9f»w,  d[C 

M  C^^>'*^)  "f^^  X**P<^L  «a^«*f  K«Tco>-  Tiii.  46.     Oi  Xioi    .    .    .    vXownii- 
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undertaken  in  conjunction  with  aUieB  aeeminglj  more  than 
sufficient  to  sustain  it  This  remarkable  observation  of 
ThucydidSs  doubtless  includes  an  indirect  censure  upon  his  own 
city,  as  abusing  her  prosperity  for  purposes  of  unmeasured 
aggrandizement ;  a  censure  not  undeserved  in  reference  to  the 
enterprise  against  Sicily.  But  it  counts  at  the  same  time  as  a 
valuable  testimony  to  the  condition  of  the  allies  of  Athens  under 
the  Athenian  empire,  and  goes  feir  in  reply  to  the  charge  of 
practical  oppression  against  the  imperial  city. 

The  operations  now  carrying  on  in  Chios  indicated  such  an 
^^  unexpected  renovation  in  Athenian  affairs,  that  a  party 

fromAUieiis  in  the  island  began  to  declare  in  favour  of  re-union 
S?aS2-**'  with  Athens.  The  Chian  government  were  forced  to 
nians  near  summon  Astyochus,  with  his  four  Peloponnesian  ships 
"^  from  Erythi^  to  strengthen  their  hands  and  keep 
down  opposition  ;  by  seizing  hostages  from  the  suspected  parties, 
as  well  as  by  other  precautions.  While  the  Chiaus  were  thus 
endangered  at  home,  the  Athenian  interest  in  Ionia  was  still 
further  fortitled  by  the  arrival  of  a  fresh  armament  from  Athens 
at  SamoB.  Phrynichus,  Onomakl^  and  Skironid^  conducted  a 
fleet  of  forty-eight  triremes,  some  of  them  employed  for  the 
transportation  of  hoplites  ;  of  which  latter  there  were  aboard 
1000  Athenians,  and  1600  Argeians.  Five  hundred  of  these 
Argeians,  having  come  to  Athens  without  arms,  were  clothed 
with  Athenian  panoplies  for  service.  The  newly-arrived 
armament  immediately  sailed  from  Samos  to  Miletus,  where  it 
effected  a  disembarkation,  in  conj  auction  with  those  Athenians 
who  had  been  before  watching  the  place  from  the  island  of  Lade. 
The  Milesians  marched  forth  to  give  them  battle  ;  mustering  800 
of  their  own  hoplites,  together  with  the  Peloponnesian  seamen 
of  the  five  triremes  brought  across  by  Chalkideus,  and  a  body  of 
troops,  chiefly  cavalry,  yet  with  a  few  mercenary  hoplites,  under 
the  satrap  Tissaphemes.  Alkibiad^  also  was  present  and 
engaged.  The  Argeians  were  so  full  of  contempt  for  the  loniaus 
of  MilStus  who  stood  opposite  to  them,  that  they  rushed  forward 
to  the  charge  with  great  neglect  of  rank  or  order  ;  a  presumption 
which  they  expiated  by  an  entire  defeat,  with  the  loss  of  300  men. 
But  the  Athenians  on  their  wing  were  so  completely  victorious 
over  the  Peloponnesians  and  others  opposed  to  them,  that  all 
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the  army  of  the  latter,  and  even  the  Miledans  themselves  on 
returning  from  their  pursuit  of  the  Argeians,  were  forced  to 
shelter  themselves  within  the  walls  of  the  town.  The  issne  of 
this  combat  ezdted  much  astonishment,  inasmnch  as,  on  each  side, 
Ionian  hoplites  were  victorious  over  Dorian.^ 

For  a  moment,  the  Athenian  army,  masters  of  the  field  under 
the  walls  of  Mildtus,  indulged  the  hope  of  putting  that  ^^.  p  . 
city  under  blockade,  by  a  wall  across  the  isthmus  ponnesiaii 
which  connected  it  with  the  continent  But  these  Z^*^''^ 
hopes  soon  vanished  when  they  were  apprised,  on  the  ^Sj?**"* 
very  evening  of  the  battle,  that  the  main  Pelopon-  goantto 
nesian  and  Sicilian  fleet,  55  triremes  in  number,  was  |^^^|^. 
actually  in  sight  Of  these  55,  22  were  Sicilian  (20  ^|J^^„^ 
from  Syracuse  and  two  from  Selinus)  sent  at  the 
pressing  instance  of  Hermokrat^  and  under  his  command,  for 
the  purpose  of  striking  the  final  blow  at  Athens — so  at  least  it 
was  anticipated,  in  the  beginning  of  412  B.C.  The  remaining  33 
triremes  being  Peloponnesian,  the  whole  fleet  was  placed  under 
the  temporary  command  of  Theramenes  until  he  could  join  the 
admiral  Astyochus.  Theramenis,  halting  first  at  the  island  of 
Lems  (off  the  coast  towards  the  southward  of  Miletus),  was  there 
first  informed  of  the  recent  victory  of  the  Athenians,  so  that  he 
thought  it  prudent  to  take  station  for  the  night  in  the  neigh- 
bouring Gulf  of  lasus.  Here  he  was  found  by  Alkibiad^  who 
came  on  horseback  in  all  haste  from  MilStus,  to  the  Milesian 
town  of  Teichiussa  on  that  Gulf.  AlkibiadSs  strenuously  urged 
him  to  lend  immediate  aid  to  the  Milesians,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
construction  of  the  intended  wall  of  blockade  ;  representing  that 
if  that  city  were  captured,  all  the  hopes  of  the  Peloponnesians  in 
Ionia  would  be  extinguished.  Accordingly  he  prepared  to  sail 
thither  the  next  morning  ;  but  during  the  night,  the  Athenians 
thought  it  wise  to  abandon  their  position  near  Miletus  and  return 
to  Samos  with  their  wounded  and  their  baggage.  Having  heard 
of  the  arrival  of  Theramen^  with  his  fleet,  they  preferred  leaving 
their  victory  unimproved,  to  the  hazard  of  a  general  battle.  Two 
out  of  the  three  commanders,  indeed,  were  at  first  inclined  to 
take  the  latter  course,  insisting  that  the  maritime  honour  of 
Athens  would  be  tarnished  by  retiring  before  the  enemy.  But 
iThiicyd.Tiii.86,20. 
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the  third,  PhrynichnB,  opposed  with  so  much  emphasis  the 
propositioii  of  fighting,  that  he  at  length  induced  his  colleagues 
to  retire.  The  fleet  (he  said)  had  not  come  prepared  for  fighting 
a  naval  battle,  but  full  of  hoplites  for  land-operations  against 
Miletus  :  the  numbers  of  the  newly-arrived  Peloponnesians  were 
not  accurately  known  ;  and  a  defeat  at  sea,  under  existing 
circumstances,  would  be  utter  ruin  to  Athena.  Thucydides 
bestows  much  praise  on  Phrynichus  for  the  wisdom  of  this 
advice,  which  was  forthwith  acted  upon.  The  Athenian  fleet 
sailed  back  to  Samos ;  from  which  place  the  Argeian  hoplites, 
sulky  with  their  recent  defeat,  demanded  to  be  conveyed  home.^ 
On  the  ensuing  momin<;,  the  Pcloponnesian  fleet  sailed  froui 
^jj^^j^jj^  ^  the  Gulf  of  lasus  to  Miletus,  expecting  to  find  and 
]^o8by  fight  the  Athenians,  and  leaving  their  masts,  sails, 
ponneaians  ^^^  rigging  (as  was  usual  when  going  into  action)  at 
dfflJ^i,SOT.*  Teichiussa.  Finding  Miletus  already  relieved  of  the 
gtemade  enemy,  they  stayed  there  only  one  day  in  order  to 
^  "*'"  reinforce  themselves  with  the  26  triremes  which 
Chalkideus  had  originally  brought  thither,  and  which  had  been 
since  blocked  up  by  the  Athenian  fleet  at  LadS — and  then  sailed 
back  to  Teichiussa  to  pick  up  the  tackle  there  deposited.  Being 
now  not  far  from  lasus,  the  residence  of  Amorges,  Tissapheni^ 
persuaded  them  to  attack  it  by  sea,  in  co-operation  with  his  forces 
by  land.  No  one  at  lasus  was  aware  of  the  arrival  of  the  Pclo- 
ponnesian fleet :  the  triremes  approaching  were  supposed  to  be 
Athenians  and  friends,  so  that  the  place  was  entered  and  taken 
by  surprise  ;'  though  strong  in  situation  and  fortifications,  and 
defended  by  a  powerful  band  of  Qrecian  mercenaries.  The 
capture  of  lasus,  in  which  the  Syracusans  distinguished 
themselves,  was  of  signal  advantage  from  the  abundant  plunder 
which  it  distributed  among  the  army  ;  the  place  being  rich  from 
ancient  date,  and  probably  containing  the  accumulations  of  the 
satrap  Pissuthn^  father  of   Amorg^      It  was  handed  over 

1  Thucyd.  Tiii.  26, 27.  the  capture  of  lasus  fThucyd.  tUL  54). 

s  Phrynichns    the  Athenian    com-        Phrynichus  and  his  colleagues  were 

mander  was  afterwards  displaced  by  certainly  guilty  of  grate  omission  in 

the  Athenians— by  the  recommendation  not  sending  notice  to  Amoigte  of  the 

of  Peisander,  at  the  time  when  this  sudden  retirement  of  the  Athenian 

displacement  suited  the  purpose  of  the  fleet  from  Mil6tus;  the  ignorance  of 

oHgawhical  conspirators— on  the  charge  which  circumstance  was  one  reason 

of  having  abandoned  and  betrayed  whir  Amoig^s  mistook  the  Pelopon- 

Amocgte  on  this  occasion,  and  caused  nenan  ships  for  Athenian. 
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to  Tissaphem^  along  with  all  the  prisoners,  for  each  head  of 
whom  he  paid  down  a  Daric  stater,  or  twenty  Attic  drachmsB — 
and  along  with  Amorgds  himself,  who  had  been  taken  alive  and 
whom  the  satrap  was  thus  enablkl  to  send  up  to  Sosa.  The 
Grecian  mercenaries  captured  in  the  place  were  enrolled  in  the 
service  of  the  captors,  and  sent  by  land  under  Pedaritus  to 
Erythrse,  in  order  that  they  might  cross  over  from  thence  to 
Chioe.^ 

The  arrival  of  the  recent  reinforcements  to  both  the  opposing 
fleets,  and  the  capture  of  lasus,  took  place  about  the  iiagapher. 
autumnal  equinox  or  the  end  of  September ;  at  which  nds  bedni 
period,  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  being  assembled  at  mkvtothe 
Miletus,  Tissaphemds  paid  to  them  the  wages  of  the  S^^J^®' 
crews,  at  the  rate  of  one  Attic  drachma  per  head  per   He  ^Jju^ 
diem,  as  he  had  promised  by  his  envoy  at  Sparta,  pay  for  the 
But  he  at  the  same  time  gave  notice  for  the  future  "**«"»• 
(partly  at  the  instigation  of  Alkibiad§8,  of  which  more  hereafter) 
that  he  could  not  continue  so  high  a  rate  of  pay,  unless  he  should 
receive  express  instructionB  from  Susa ;  and  that,  until  such 
instructions  came,  he  should  give  only  half  a  drachma  per  day. 
Theramen^  being  only  commander  for  the  interim,  until  the 
junction  wiUi  Astyochus,  was  indifferent  to  the  rate  at  which  the 
men  were  paid  (a  miserable  jealousy  which  marks  the  low 
character  of  many  of  these  Spartan  officers) :  but  the  Syracusan 
Hermokrat^  remonstrated  so  loudly  against  the  reduction,  that 
he  obtained  from  Tissaphem^  the  promise  of  a  slight  increase 
above  the  half  drachma,  though  he  could  not  succeed  in  getting 
the  entire  drachma  continued.*    For  the  present,  howevei*,  the 
seamen  were  in  good  spirits ;  not  merely  from  having  received 
the  high  rate  of  pay,  but  from  the  plentiful  booty  recently 
acquired  at  lasus ;'  while  Astyochus  and  the  Chians  were  also 
greatly  encouraged  by  the  arrival  of  so  large  a  fleet    Neverthe- 
less, the  Athenians  on  their  side  were  also  reinforced  by  35  fresh 

1  Tbooyd.  tUI.  S8.  tlon  or  omission  of  words;  nor  does 

STIiiiexd.  ▼ill  SO.    What  this  new  any  of  the  explanations  given  appear  to 

rate  of  pay  was,  or  hy  what  exact  me  oonvindng.   On  the  whole,  I  incline 

fraction  it  exceeded  the  half  drachma,  to  consider  the  eonjectnre  and  expUtna- 

le  a  matter  which  the  words  of  Thncy-  tlon  given  by  Panimier  and  Dobree  as 

dldto  do  not  enable  vm  to  make  out.  moreplausible  than  that  of  Dr.  Arnold 

None  of  the  commentators  can  explain  and  Ooller,  or  of  Poppo  and  Hermann, 
the  tflizt  without  admitting  some  altera-       >  Thucyd.  Till.  86. 
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triremefly  which  reached  SamoB  under  Strombichid^  Charmlniis, 
and  Enktdmon.  The  Athenian  fleet  from  Chios  was  now  recalled 
to  Samos,  where  the  commanders  mastered  their  whole  naval 
force,  with  a  view  of  redividing  it  for  ulterior  operations. 

Considering  that,  in  the  automn  of  the  preceding  year,  im- 
Powerful  mediately  after  the  Syracnsan  disaster,  the  navy  of 
Atb^a  Athens  had  been  no  less  scanty  in  number  of  ships 
Samoe—  than  defective  in  equipment — ^we  read,  with  amaze- 
^^^1^^  ment,  that  she  had  now  at  Samos  no  less  than  104 
2^°*^  triremes,  in  full  condition  and  disposable  for  service, 
besides  some  others  specially  destined  for  the  transport 
of  troops.  Indeed,  the  total  number  which  she  had  sent  out, 
putting  together  the  separate  squadrons,  had  been  128.^  So 
energetic  an  effort,  and  so  unexpected  a  renovation  of  affairs  from 
the  hopeless  prostration  of  last  year,  was  such  as  no  Grecian  state 
except  Athens  could  have  accomplished;  nor  even  Athens  herself 
had  she  not  been  aided  by  that  reserve  fund,  consecrated  twenty 
years  before  through  the  long-sighted  calculation  of  Periklds. 

The  Athemans  resolved  to  employ  30  triremes  in  making  a 
Astyochos  hmding,  and  establishing  a  fortified  post,  in  Chios ; 
at  Chios  and  lots  being  drawn  among  the  generals,  Strom- 
opposite  bichides  with  two  others  were  assigned  to  the 
coBBt  command.    The  other  74  triremes,  remaining  masters 

of  the  sea,  made  descents  near  Miletus,  trying  in  vain  to  provoke 
the  Peloponnesian  fleet  out  of  that  harbour.  It  was  some  time 
before  Astyochus  actually  went  thither  to  assume  his  new  com- 
mand—being engaged  in  operations  near  to  Chios,  which  island 
had  been  left  comparatively  free  by  the  recal  of  the  Athenian 
fleet  to  the  general  muster  at  Samos.  €k)ing  forth  with  twenty 
triremes — ^ten  Peloponnesian  and  ten  Chian — ^he  made  a  fruitless 
attack  upon  Pteleus,  the  Athenian  fortified  post  in  the  Erythraean 
territory ;  after  which  he  sailed  to  Elazomense,  recently  re- 
transferred  from  the  continent  to  the  neighbouring  islet  He 
here  (in  conjunction  with  Tamds,  the  Persian  general  of  the 
district)  enjoined  the  Elazomenians  again  to  break  with  Athens, 
to  leave  their  islet,  and  to  take  up  their  residence  inland  at 
Daphntbg,  where  the  philo-Peloponnesian  party  among  them  still 
remained  established  since  the  former  revolt  This  demand 
1  ThncycL  riii  80 :  oomparo  Dr.  Arnold's  note. 
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being  rejected,  he  attacked  Elazomeiue,  but  was  T^nlsed, 
although  the  town  was  unfortified  ;  and  was  presently  driven  off 
by  a  severe  storm,  from  which  he  foond  shelter  at  Kym6  and 
Iliokflea.  Some  of  his  ships  sheltered  themselves  during  the 
same  storm  on  certain  islets  near  to,  and  belonging  to, 
KLasomens ;  on  which  they  remained  eight  days,  destroying 
and  plundenng  the  property  of  the  inhabitants,  and  then  re- 
joined Astyochns.  That  admiral  was  now  anxious  to  make  an 
attempt  on  Lesbos,  from  which  he  received  envoys  promising 
revolt  from  Athens.  But  the  Corinthians  and  others  in  his  fleet 
were  so  averse  to  the  enterprise,  that  he  was  forced  to  relinquish 
it  and  sail  back  to  Chios;  his  fleet,  before  it  arrived  there, 
being  again  dispersed  by  the  storms,  frequent  in  the  month  of 
November.* 

Meanwhile  Pedaritus,  despatched  by  land  from  Mildtus  (at  the 
head  of  the  mercenary  force  made  prisoners  at  lasus,  pedaritm, 
as  well  as  of  600  of  the  Peloponnesian  seamen  who  J^^ 
had  originally  crossed  the  sea  with  ChaUddeus  and  f^J^^^^ 
since  served  as  hoplitesX  had  reached  Erythrse,  and  agreement 
from  thence  crossed  the  channel  to  Chios.    To  him  ^SoTiind 
and  to  the  Chians,  Astyochus  now  proposed  to  under-   ABtyochna. 
take  the  expedition  to  Lesbos ;  but  he  experienced  from  them  the 
same  reluctance  as  from  the  Corinthians — a  strong  proof  that  the 
tone  of  feeling  in  Lesbos  had  been  found  to  be  decidedly  philo- 
Athenian  on  the  former  expedition.    Pedaritus  even  peremptorily 
refused  to  let  him  have  the  Chian  triremes  for  any  such  purpose 
— an  act  of  direct  insubordination  in  a  Lacedaemonian  officer 
towards   the   admiral-in-chief,    which    Astyochus   resented    so 
strongly,  that  he  immediately  left  Chios  for  MilStus,  carrying 
away  with  him  all  the  Peloponnesian  triremes,  and  telling  the 
Chians,  in  terms  of  strong  displeasure,  that  they  might  look  in 
vain  to  him  for  aid,  if  they  should  come  to  need  it     He  halted 
with  his  fleet  for  the  night  under  the  headland  of  Eorykus  (in 
the  EiythrsBan  territory),  on  the  north  side ;  but,  while  there, 
he  received  an  intimation  of  a  supposed  plot  to  betray  Erythraea 
by  means  of  prisoners  sent  back  from  the  Athenian  station  at 
Samos.    Instc^  of  pursuing  his  voyage  to  Miletus,  he  therefore 
returned  on  the  next  day  to  Erythrsea  to  investigate  this  plot, 
1  Tbvcyd.  Titt.  81, 82. 
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which  tamed  out  to  be  a  stratagem  of  the  priaonen  themfielyee, 
in  order  to  obtain  their  libei-ation.' 

The  £act  of  hie  thus  going  back  to  flrydire,  instead  of  pursoing 
^^^jQ^xm  ^  voyage,  proved,  by  accident,  the  salvation  of  his 
abandone  fleet  For  it  BO  happened  that,  on  that  same  night, 
letiuiis  to  the  Athenian  fleet  under  Strombichidte — 30  triremes, 
^dwT  accompanied  by  some  triremes  carrying  hoplites — had 
wher^  he  its  station  on  the  southern  side  of  the  same  headland. 
XSi^buk  ^  Neither  knew  of  the  position  of  the  other,  and 
^^^  Astyochus,  had  he  gone  forward  the  next  day  towards 

Miletus,  would  have  fallen  in  with  the  superior  numbers  of  his 
enemy.  He  further  escaped  a  terrible  storm,  which  the  Athenians 
encountered  when  they  doubled  the  headland  going  northward. 
Desciying  three  Chian  triremes,  they  gave  chase,  but  the  storm 
became  so  violent  that  even  these  Chians  had  great  difficulty  in 
making  their  own  harbour,  while  the  three  foremost  Athenian 
ships  were  wrecked  on  the  neighbouring  shore,  all  the  crews 
either  perishing  or  becoming  prisoners.'  The  rest  of  the  Athenian 
fleet  found  shelter  in  the  harbour  of  Phoenikus  on  the  opposite 
mainland — under  the  lofty  mountain  called  Mimas,  north  of 
Erythrse. 

Ab  soon  as  weather  permitted,  they  pursued  their  vuyage  to 
4|^^  Lesbos,  from  which  island  they  commenced  their 

AthoDlMB  operations  of  invading  Chios  and  establishing  in  it  a 
fortified  permanent  fortified  post  Having  transported  their 
^^^  land  force  across  from  Lesbos,  they  occiipied  a  strong 
rairage  the  maritime  site  called  Delphinium,  seemingly  a  project- 
ing cape,  having  a  sheltered  harbour  on  each  side,  not 
far  from  the  city  of  Chios.*  They  bestowed  great  labour  and 
time  in  fortifying  this  post,  both  on  the  land  and  the  sea  side, 
during  which  process  they  were  scarcely  internipted  at  all,  either 
by  the  Chians,  or  by  Pedaiitus  and  his  gairisou  ;  whose  inaction 
arose  not  merely  from  the  discouragement  of  the  previous  defeats, 

1  Thacyd.  Tiii.  82, 88.  aoene  of   lait  preparatloiii,    against 

s  Thuoyd.  Tiii.  84— S&  AcX^iVtor  .  .  .  they  again  did  afterwards  (c  100>.    I 

— Xtu^Kaf  Ixof.  Ao.  do  not  feel  the  diflScolty  vhich  stnQces 

That  the  Athenians  should  select  Dobree  and  Dr.  Thirlwall.    DoabtleM 

Lesbos  on  this  oocasion  as  the  base  of  Delphinium  was  to  the  north  of  the 

their  operations,  and  as  the  immediate  cityofChio& 
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but  from  the  pobtical  dissension  which  now  reigned  in  the  city. 
A  sti-ong  philo-Atheniau  party  had  pronounced  itself;  and 
thongh  Tyden%  its  leader,  was  seized  by  Pedaritos  and  pat  to 
death,  still  his  remaining  partisans  were  so  numerous,  that  the 
government  was  brought  to  an  oligarchy  narrower  than  ever — 
and  to  the  extreme  of  jealous  precaution,  not  knowing  whom  to 
trust  In  spite  of  numerous  messages  sent  to  Miletus,  entreating 
succour,  and  representing  the  urgent  peril  to  which  this 
greatest  among  all  the  Ionian  allies  of  Sparta  was  exposed, 
Astyochus  adhered  to  his  parting  menaces,  and  refused  com- 
pliance. The  indignant  Pedaritus  sent  to  prefer  complaint 
against  him  at  Sparta  as  a  traitor.  Meanwhile  the  fortress  at 
Delphinium  advanced  so  near  towards  completion,  that  Chios 
began  to  suffer  from  it  as  much  as  Athens  suffered  from  Dekeleia, 
with  the  further  misfortune  of  being  blocked  up  by  sea.  The 
slaves  in  this  wealthy  island — chiefly  foreigners  acquired  by 
purchase,  but  more  numerous  than  in  any  other  Grecian  state 
except  Laconia — were  emboldened  by  the  manifest  superiority 
and  assured  position  of  the  invaders  to  desert  in  crowds ;  and 
the  loss  arising,  not  merely  from  their  flight,  but  from  the 
valuable  information  and  aid  which  they  gave  to  the  enemy,  was 
immense.^  The  distress  of  the  island  increased  every  day,  and 
could  only  be  relieved  by  succour  from  without,  which  Astyochus 
still  withheld. 

That  oiBcer,  on  reaching  Miletus,  found  the  Peloponnesian 
force  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  ^gean  just  reinforced   ])orieiiB 
by  a  squadron  of  twelve  triremes  under  Dorieus ;  JJ^TJJPB^ 
chiefly  from  Thurii,  which  had  undergone  a  political  coast  with 
revolution  since  the  Athenian  disaster  at  Syracuse,  and   f^J^x^JSJi^ 
was  now  decidedly  in  the  hands  of  the  active  philo-   ^°J°. 
Laconian  party  ;  the  chief  persons  friendly  to  Athens  — maritiiiw 


contetto 
near 


having   been  exiled.'    Dorieus  and   his    squadron, 
crossing  the  ^geau  in  its  southern  latitude,  had   Knldna. 

1  Thncyd.  tIU.  8&--40.     About  the  ETen  in  antiquity,  though  the  insti- 

abiTes  in  Chios,  see  the  extracts  from  tntion  of  slavery  was  universal  and  no- 

Theopoinpus    and    NyniphoilArus    in  way  disapproved,  yet  the  slave-trade, 

Athenoeus,  tL  p.  265.  or  the  buyins  and  selling  of  slaTee, 

That  from  Mymphod6ms  appears  to  was  accounted  more  or  less  odious. 

be  nothing  but  a  romantic  local  l^end,  %  See  the  Life  of  Lvuias  the  Rhetor, 

connected    with   the    Ch<i|»el  of  the  in  Dionysius  of  Halikamassns,  c.  i.p. 

KmdhearUd  Hero  (*Hpwo«  tvtiivov%)  at  463  Reisk..  and  in  Plutarch,  Vit  X. 

Chios.  Oratt.  p.  b35. 
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anriTed  safely  at  Enidiu,  which  had  already  been  conqueied 
by  Tisaaphern^  from  Athens,  and  had  received  a  Persian 
garrison.^  Orders  were  sent  £rom  Mildtos  that  half  of  this 
newly-arrived  squadron  should  remain  on  guard  at  Enidus, 
while  the  other  half  should  cruise  near  the  Triopian  Cape  to 
intercept  the  trading-vessels  from  Egypt  But  the  Atheoiansi 
who  had  also  learned  the  arrival  of  Dorieus,  sent  a  powerful 
squadron  £rom  Samos,  which  captured  all  these  six  triremes  off 
Cape  Triopium,  though  the  crews  escaped  ashore.  They  further 
made  an  attempt  to  recover  Ejiidus,  which  was  very  nearly 
successful,  as  the  town  was  unfortified  on  the  sea-side.  On  the 
morrow  the  attack  was  renewed;  but  additional  defences  had  been 
provided  during  the  night,  while  the  crews  of  the  ships  captured 
near  Triopium  had  come  in  to  help ;  so  that  the  Athenians  were 
forced  to  return  to  Samos  without  any  further  advantage  than 
that  of  ravaging  the  Enidian  territory.  Astyochus  took  no  step 
to  intercept  them,  nor  did  he  think  himself  strong  enough 
to  keep  the  sea  against  the  74  Athenian  triremes  at  Samos, 
though  his  fleet  at  Miletus  was  at  this  moment  in  high  con* 
dition.  The  rich  booty  acquired  at  lasus  was  unconsumed ; 
the  Milesians  were  zealous  in  the  confederate  cause  ;  while 
the  pay  from  Tiasaphemde  continued  to  be  supplied  with 
tolerable  regularity,  yet  at  the  reduced  rate  mentioned  a  little 
above.* 
Though    the    Peloponnesians    had    hitherto    no    ground    oi 

complaint  (such  as  they  soon  came  to  have)  against 
Peioponne-  ^^®  satrap  for  irregulaiity  of  payment,  still  the 
■ian  treaty  powerful  fleet  now  at  Miletus  inspired  the  com- 
pheraAsT^  manders  with  a  new  tone  of  confidence,  so  that  they 
b^^AlS;^**  became  ashamed  of  the  stipulations  of  that  treaty  to 
ohos  and  which  Chalkideus  and  Alkibiades,  when  first  landing 
mente.  ^t  Mildtus  with  their  scanty  armament,  had  submitted. 

Accordingly  Astyochus,  shortly  after  his  arrival  at 
Miletus,  and  even  before  the  departure  of  Theiamends  (whose 
functions  had  expired  when  he  had  handed  over  the  fleet), 
insisted  on  a  fresh  treaty  with  Tissaphern^  which  was  agreed 
on  to  the  following  effect : — 

1  Thncyd.  Tiii.  86—109. 

S  Thocyd.  viiL  S5,  86.    koX yip  tu<r$h%  iSUoTo  apKOvprut,  itO, 
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''Convention  and  alliance  ib  conduded,  on  the  following 
conditions,  between  the  Lacedsemonians  with  their  allies — and 
Eong  Darius,  his  sons,  and  Tissaphernds.  The  Lacedsemonians 
and  their  allies  shall  not  attack  or  injure  any  territory  or  any 
city  which  belongs  to  Darius  or  has  belonged  to  his  father  or 
ancestors ;  nor  shall  they  raise  any  tribute  from  any  of  the  said 
cities.  Neither  Darius  nor  any  of  his  subjects  shall  attack  or 
injure  the  Lacedaemonians  or  their  allies.  Should  the  Lace- 
demonians or  their  allies  have  any  occasion  for  the  king — or 
should  the  king  have  any  occasion  for  the  Lacedaemonians  or 
their  allies — let  each  meet  as  much  as  may  be  the  wishes 
expressed  by  the  other.  Both  will  carry  on  jointly  the  war 
against  Athens  and  her  allies  :  neither  party  shaJl  bring  the  war 
to  a  close  without  mutual  consent  The  king  shall  pay  and 
keep  any  army  which  he  may  have  sent  for  and  which  may  be 
employed  in  his  territory.  If  any  of  the  cities  parties  to  this 
convention  shall  attack  the  king's  territory,  the  rest  engage  to 
hinder  him,  and  to  defend  the  king  with  their  best  power.  And 
if  any  one  within  the  king's  territory,  or  within  the  territory 
subject  to  him,^  shall  attack  the  Lacedsemonians  or  their 
allies,  the  king  shall  hinder  them  and  lend  his  best  defensive 
aid." 

Looked  at  with  the  eyes  of  Pan-hellenic  patriotism,  this  second 
treaty  of  Astyochus  and  Theramends  was  less  dis-  compariaon 
graceful  than  the  first  treaty  of  Chalkideus.  It  did  ©[^^ 
not  formally  proclaim  that  all  those  Grecian  cities  treaty  with 
which  had  ever  belonged  to  the  king  er  to  Ms  ^^©^'^ 
ancestors  should  still  be  considered  as  his  subjects ;  nor  did  it 
pledge  the  Lacedaemonians  to  aid  the  king  in  hindering  any  of 
them  from  achieving  their  liberty.  It  still  admitted,  however, 
by  implication,  undiminished  extent  of  the  king's  dominion,  the 
same  as  at   the  maximum  under  his  predecessors — the  like 

iThncyd.  tUL  87.     xol  ^r  ««  r&r  iBimclentood(Ipre8niiie)ili60oiiiliient 

<r  r^  aao-tA^Mf  x«*pf>  4  oo-iff  of  Ana, which toe conrt of Sosa looked 

^a<riA<^«    SipX'h   ^^^    ""1^    Aokc-  upon,  together  with  all  Stf  Inhabitants. 

UiiLovimv  in  iv  TMv  $vmiix*^t  ^«^'  M  a  freehold  exceedingly  ncred  and 

ktin   KmKvirm   icoi    ifiwihm   Kari   ih  pecnliar  (Herodot.  L  4) :  oy  the  latter. 

hnmrov.  as  much  ftB  the  satrap  should  find  it 

The  distinction  here  drawn  between  conrenient  to  lay  hands  upon,  of  that 

the  kin^$  territory,  and  the  territory  which  had  once  belonged  to  Darius, 

M«r  ^ich  tkt  kkig  Md»  mitpirt,  de-  son  of  Hystam>te,  or  to  Xerxte,  in  the 

serves  notice.    By  the  former  phrase  plenltnde  of  their  power. 

6—15 
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midefined  rights  of  the  king  to  meddle  with  Qrecian  affairs — ^tibe 
like  unqualified  abandonment  of  aU  the  Greeks  on  the  continent 
of  Asia.  The  conclusion  of  this  treaty  was  the  last  act  performed 
by  Theramends,  who  was  lost  at  sea  shortly  afterwards,  on  his 
voyage  home,  in  a  small  boat — ^no  one  knew  how.* 
Astyochus,  now  alone  in  command,  was  still  importuned  by 
the  urgent  solicitations  of  the  distressed  Chians  for 
frei^P^^  relief^  and  in  spite  of  his  reluctance  was  compelled 
P<»M«laii  by  the  murmurs  of  his  own  army  to  lend  an  ear  to 
oD^^^^n-  them— when  a  new  incident  happened  which  gave  him 
K^Ms^**  at  least  a  good  pretext  for  directing  his  attention 
Lichas  southward.  A  Peloponnesian  squadron  of  27  triremes 

as  Spartan  under  the  command  of  Antisthends,  having  started 
^f^onar.  ^^  ^P®  ^^^^  about  the  winter  tropic  or  close  of 
412  B.a,  had  first  crossed  the  sea  to  MSloe,  where  it 
dispersed  ten  Athenian  triremes  and  captured  three  of  them — 
then  afterwards,  from  apprehension  that  these  fugitive  Athenians 
would  make  known  its  approach  at  Samos,  had  made  a  long 
circuit  round  by  ErSte,  and  thus  ultimately  reached  Eaunus  at 
the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Asia  Minor.  This  was  the 
squadron  which  Ealligeitus  and  Timagoras  had  caused  to  be 
equipped,  having  come  over  for  that  purpose  a  year  before  as 
envoys  from  the  satrap  Pbamabazus.  Antisthen^  was  instructed 
first  to  get  to  Mildtus  and  put  himself  in  concert  with  the  main 
Lacedaemonian  fleet ;  next,  to  forward  these  triremes,  or  another 
squadron  of  equal  force,  under  Elearchus,  to  the  Hellespont,  for 
the  purpose  of  co-operating  with  Phamabazus  against  the  Athenian 
dependencies  in  that  region.  Eleven  Spartans,  the  chief  of  whom 
was  Lichas,  accompanied  Antisthends,  to  be  attached  to  Astyochus 
as  advisers,  according  to  a  practice  not  unusual  with  the  Lace- 
dffimonians.  These  men  were  not  only  directed  to  review  the 
state  of  affairs  at  Miletus,  and  exercise  control  co-ordinate  with 
Astyochus,  but  even  empowered,  if  they  saw  reason,  to  dismiss 
that  admiral  himself,  upon  whom  the  c(»nplaints  of  Pedaritus 
from  Chios  had  cast  suspicion,  and  to  appoint  Antisthends  in 
his  place.' 

IThncjd.    fUL    88.       iwonk^w    4v    hMikirnvA^umtiipovsrAvrtlKkmr 
cA^n  i^MtW^rroi.  |vreircu«Af  lo-tfat,  i  uAA«&  ipiora 
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No  sooner  bad  Astyochus  learnt  at  Mildtns  the  arrival  of 
Antisthen^  at  Eaunus  than  he  postponed  all  idea  of  Actyochu 
lending  aid  to  Chios,  and  sailed  immediately  to  secure  l^fl]^ 
his  junction  with  the  27  new  triremes  as  well  as  with  ^™ 
the  new  Spartan  counsellors.    In  his  voyage  south-  to  join 
ward  he  captured  the  dty  of  K6e,  unfortified  and  JUrff^T^' 
half  ruined  by  a  recent  earthquake,  and  then  passed  BquaUron— 
on  to  Enidus;  where  the  inhabitants  strenuously  theAthe- 
urged  him  to  go  forward  at  once,  even  without  disem-  J^  JJ^IeV 
barking  his  men,  in  order  that  he  might  surprise  an  CThanninus. 
Athenian  squadron  of  20  triremes  under  Charmtnus ;  which  had 
been  dispatched  from  Samoe,  after  the  news  received  from  M^os, 
in  order  to  attack  and  repel  the  squadron  under  AntisthenSs. 
Charmtnus,  having  his  station  at  Symd,  was  cruising  near  Rhodes 
and  the  Lykian  coast,  to  watch,  though  he  had  not  been  able  to 
keep  back,  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  just  arrived  at  Eaunus.    In 
this  position  he  was  found  by  the  far  more  numerous  fleet  of 
Astyochus,  the  approach  of  which  he  did  not  at  all  expect    But 
the  rainy  and  hazy  weather  had  so  dispersed  it,  that  Charmtnus, 
seeing  at  first  only  a  few  ships  apart  from  the  rest,  mistook  them 
for  the  smaller  squadron  of  new-comer&    Attacking  the  triremes 
thus  seen,  he  at  first  gained  considerable  advantage — diBabling 
three  and  damaging  several  others.    But  presently  the  dispersed 
vessels  of  the  main  fleet  came  in  sight  and  closed  round  him,  so 
that  he  was  forced  to  make  the  best  speed  in  escaping,  first  to  the 
island  called  Teutlussa,  next  to  Halikamassus.    He  did  not  effect 
his  escape  without  the  loss  of  six  ships ;  while  the  victorious 
Peloponnesians,  after  erecting  their  trophy  on  the  island  of  Sym^ 
returned  to  Enidus,  where  the  entire  fleet,  including  the  27 
triremes  newly  arrived,  was  now  united.^     The  Athenians  in 
Samos  (whose  affairs  were  now  in  confusion,  from  causes  which 
will  be  explained  in  the  ensuing  chapter)  had  kept  no  watch  on 
the  movements  of  the  main  Peloponnesian  fleet  at  Mildtus, 
and  seem  to  have  been  ignorant  of  its  departure  until  they 
were  apprised  of  the  defeat  of  Charmtnus.     They  then  sailed 
down  to  Sym^  took  up  the  sails  and  rigging  belonging  to 
that  squadron,  which  had  been  there  deposited,  and  then,  after 
an  attack  upon  Loryma,  carried  back  their  whole  fleet  (pro- 
iTbiiC7d.TiU.4t. 
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bably  including  the  remnant  of  the  squadron  of  Charmtnus)  to 
Samos.^ 
Though  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  now  assembled  at  Knidus 

consisted  of  94  triremes,  much  superior  in  number  to 
giants  at  ^®  Athenian,  it  did  not  try  to  provoke  any  general 
do^bkh"  actioi^  The  ^^^  of  Lichas  and  his  brother  com- 
deaiing  missioners  was  at  first  spent  in  negotiations  with 
pheraSl  Tissaphem^  who  had  joined  them  at  Enidus,  and 
^^J^l^  agaiost  whom  they  found  a  strong  feeling  of  discontent 
b^sAd        prevalent  in  the  fleet    That  satrap  (now  acting  greatly 

under  the  advice  of  Alkibiad^  of  which  also  more  in 
the  coming  chapter)  had  of  late  become  slack  in  the  Peloponnesian 
cause,  and  irregular  in  furnishing  pay  to  their  seamen,  during  the 
last  weeks  of  their  stay  at  Mildtus.  He  was  at  the  same  time  full 
of  promises,  paralyzing  aU  their  operations  by  assurances  that  he 
was  bringing  up  the  vast  fleet  of  Phoenicia  to  their  aid :  but  in 
reality  his  object  was,  under  fiEor  appearances,  merely  to  prolong 
the  contest  and  waste  the  strength  of  both  parties.  Arriving  in 
the  midst  of  this  state  of  feeling,  and  discussing  with  Tissapher- 
n^  the  future  conduct  of  the  war,  Lichas  not  only  expressed  dis- 
pleasure at  his  past  conduct,  but  even  protested  against  the  two 
conventions  concluded  by  Chalkideus  and  by  Theramends,  as 
being,  both  the  one  and  the  other,  a  di^;race  to  the  Hellenic 
name.  By  the  express  terms  of  the  former,  and  by  the  implica- 
tions of  the  latter,  not  merely  all  the  islands  of  the  ^gean,  but 
even  Thessaly  and  ficeotia,  were  acknowledged  as  subject  to 
Persia  ;  so  that  Sparta,  if  she  sanctioned  such  conditions,  would 
be  merely  imposing  upon  the  Qreeks  a  Persian  sceptre,  instead  of 
general  freedom,  for  which  she  professed  to  be  struggling.  Lichas, 
declaring  that  he  would  rather  renounce  all  prospect  of  Persian 
pay  than  submit  to  such  conditions,  proposed  to  negotiate  for  a 
fresh  treaty  upon  other  and  better  terms — a  proposition,  which 
Tissaphem^  rejected  with  so  much  indignation  as  to  depart 
without  settling  anything.' 

His  desertion  did  not  discourage  the  Peloponnesian  counsellora. 
Possessing  a  fleet  larger  than  they  had  ever  before  had  united 

iThucyd.  viiL  48.    ThU  defeat  of   810,  with  the  note  of  Paulmitc 
Charmlniu  is  made  the  subject  of  a       « rrh„_^  win  a» 
jest  by  Ariatopbaote  -  Thesmophor.       ^  Thocyd.  Tiii  48. 
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in  Asia,  together  with  a  numerous  body  of  allies,  they  calculated 
on  being  able  to  get  money  to  pay  their  men  without  p^j^ponn^ 
Persian  aid  ;  and  an  inyitation,  which  they  just  now  slan  fleet 
received  from  various  powerful  men  at  Rhodes,  tended  Rhodes, 
to  strengthen  such  confidence.    The  island  of  Rhodes,  JSibllahei 
inhabited  by  a  Dorian  population  considerable  in  itself  in 
number  as  well  as  distinguished  for  nautical  skill, 
was  at  this  time  divided  between  three  separate  city-governments, 
as  it  had  been  at  the  epoch  of  the  Homeric  Catalogue — Lindus, 
lalysus,  and  Eameirus ;  for  the  city  called  Rhodes,  formed  by  a 
coalescence  of  all  these  three,  dates  only  from  two  or  three  years 
after  the  period  which  we  have  now  reached.    Invited  by  several 
of  the  w^thy  men  of  the  island,  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  first 
attacked  Eameirus,  the  population  of  which,  intimidated  by  a 
force  of  94  triremes,  and  altogether  uninformed  of  their  approach, 
abandoned  their  city,  which  had  no  defences,  and  fled  to  the 
mountains.^    All  the  three  Rhodian  towns,  destitute  of  fortifid^ 
tions,  were  partly  persuaded,  partly  frightened,  into  the  step  o* 
revolting  from  Athens  and  allying  themselves  with  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians.    The  Athenian  fleet,  whose  commanders  were  just 
now  too  busy  with  political  intrigue  to  keep  due  military  watch, 
arrived  from  Samos  too  late  to  save  Rhodes,  and  presently 
returned  to  the  former  island,  leaving  detachments  at  Chalkd 
and  E6s  to  harass  the  Peloponnesians  with  desultoiy  attacks. 

The  Peloponnesians  now  levied  from  the  Rhodians  a  contribu- 
tion of  32  talents,  and  adopted  the  island  as  the  main  station  for 
their  fleet,  instead  of  Miletus.  We  can  explain  this  change  of 
place  by  their  recent  unfriendly  discussion  with  Tissaphem^ 
and  their  desire  to  be  more  out  of  his  reach.*     But  what  we 

1  Thncyd.  Till.  44.  otjST  h  t^v  'PtfSov,  The  powerful  men  of  the  iaiand  (thoee 

iviicnpwuvoiUimv  avh  ntv  Swarmrirmv  who,  if  the  gOTemment  was  demociati- 

4v6pMv,  rirv  ypmiL-nv  •Xxov  irXccv,  Ac  cal,  formed  the  oligarchical  mlnoribr, 

.    .    .    Mu    wpovpaX6vm    Kafuipm  bnt  who  formed  the  gOTemment  itseu, 

T^9  'Fotimt  wpmrjn,  pwv\  W^vopo-t  xoi  If  oligarchical)  conspire  and  bring  in 

ir¥*rlitmrra,  i$t'^6piiffav  fiky  rodf  the  Peloponnedan  force,  unknown  to 

iroAAo^f,  ovK  tti6rat  ra  wpaa^  the  body  of  the  dtlsens,  and  thus  leaTe 

0^6fi9va,  maX  IfcvTov,  i\)<m  rt  k«1  to  the  latter  no  free  choice.    Thereat 

irnyUrrw  ov^nt  r^s  w6Xtmf,  Ac.  feeling  towards  Athens  on  the  part  of 

we  have  to  remark  here,  as  on  thebodyof  the  citizens  is  one  of  simple 

foimer  occasions  of  reroItB  among  the  acquiescence,  with  little  attachment 

dq>endent  allies  of  Athens,  that  the  on  the  one  hand,  yet  no  hatred  or 

general  popolation  of  the  allied  dty  sense  of  practical  saffering  on  the 

manifests  no  previons  discontent  nor  other, 
any  spontaneous  disposition  to  rerolt        3  Thncyd.  Tiii.  44 :  compare  c  67. 
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cannot  so  easily  explain  is — that  they  remained  on  the  island 
without  any  movement  or  military  action,  and  actuaUy 
ao?o?^     hauled  their  triremes  ashore,  for  the  space  of  no  less 
fleet  at  than  eighty  days  ;  that  is,  from  about  the  middle  of 

MMi^ng  January  to  the  end  of  March,  411  &G.  While  their 
^^gj"  powerful  fleet  of  94  triremes,  superior  to  that  of 
pherndB—  Athens  at  Samoe,  was  thus  lying  idle,  their  allies  in 
S'the  Lftoe-  Chios  were  known  to  be  suffering  severe  and  increasing 
dMmonian  distress,  and  repeatedly  pressing  for  aid  :^  moreover 
the  promise  of  sending  to  co-operate  with  Phamabazus 
against  the  Athenian  dependencies  on  the  Hellespont  remained 
unperformed.*  We  may  impute  such  extreme  military  slackness 
nuinly  to  the  insidious  policy  of  Tissaphern^  now  playing  a 
double  game  between  Sparta  and  Athens.  He  still  kept  up 
intelligence  with  the  Peloponnesians  at  Rhodes — paralyzed  their 
energies  by  assurances  that  the  Phoenician  fleet  was  actually  on 
its  way  to  aid  them — and  ensured  the  success  of  these  intrigues  by 
bribes  distributed  personally  among  the  generals  and  the  trierarchs. 
Even  Astyochus  the  general-in-chief  took  his  share  in  this  corrupt 
bargain,  against  which  not  one  stood  out  except  the  Syracusan  Her* 
mokrat^'  Such  prolonged  inaction  of  the  armament,  at  the 
moment  of  its  greatest  force,  was  thus  not  simply  the  fruit  of  honest 
mistake,  like  the  tardiness  of  Nikias  in  Sicily,  but  proceeded  from 
the  dishonesty  and  personal  avidity  of  the  Peloponnesian  officers. 
I  have  noticed,  on  more  than  one  previous  occasion,  the  many 
evidences  which  exist  of  the  prevalence  of  personal  corruption 
— even  in  its  coarsest  form,  that  of  direct  bribery — among  the 
leading  Greeks  of  all  the  cities,  when  acting  individually.  Of 
such  evidences  the  incident  here  recorded  is  not  the  least 
remarkable.  Nor  ought  this  general  feu^t  ever  to  be  foi-gotten  by 
those  who  discuss  the  question  between  oligarchy  and  democracy, 
as  it  stood  in  the  Grecian  world.  The  confident  pretensions  put 
forth  by  the  wealthy  and  oligarchical  Greeks  to  superior  virtue^ 
public  as  weU  as  private,  aud  the  quiet  repetition,  by  various 

IThncyd.  TiiL  40—66.  /lara.  avrhp  irct<r«t,  ftotv  ^vyx«*- 

•Thucyd.Tiii.89.  iupaKOfr{mr'    Torfr*..    ii^  'It^lipirnt 

SThucyd.  tUL  46.     Soggeatlont  of  inyomovr*    iiivot    ihrip    rov    mvr^ 

Alldbiadto  to  Tiflsapheni^s— koI  rode  ivtiiiax*^^^' 

rpiripipxovK    Kai    rovf    vrparrfyw^   rity         Aboat   the     bribes     to    AJityoohos 

voAtwf  c<5(5curK«y  ii*<rT*  iovra  XP^  himielf ,  806 alao C  60. 
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writers  modem  and  ancient,  of  the  laudatory  epithets  implying 
Buch  assumed  virtue,  are  so  £Eir  from  being  borne  out  by  history, 
that  these  individuals  were  perpetually  ready  as  statesmen  to 
betray  their  countrymen,  or  as  generals  even  to  betray  the 
interests  of  their  soldiers,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  money 
themselves.  Of  course  it  is  not  meant  that  this  was  true  of  aU 
of  them  ;  but  it  was  true  sufficiently  often  to  be  reckoned  upon 
as  a  contingency  more  than  probable.  I^  speaking  on  the 
average,  the  leading  men  of  a  Grecian  community  were  not 
above  the  commission  of  political  misdeeds  thus  palpable,  and  of 
a  nature  not  to  be  disguised  even  from  themselves,  far  less  would 
they  be  above  the  vices,  always  more  or  less  mingled  with 
self-delusion,  of  pride,  power-seeking,  party-antipathy  or  sym- 
pathy, love  of  ease,  &c.  And  if  the  community  were  to  have 
any  chance  of  guarantee  against  such  abuses,  it  could  only  be  by 
full  licence  of  accusation  against  delinquents,  and  certainty  of 
trial  before  judges  identified  in  interest  with  the  people  themselves. 
Such  were  the  securities  which  the  Grecian  democracies,  eepeciaUy 
that  of  Athens,  tried  to  provide ;  in  a  manner  not  always  wise, 
still  less  always  effectual,  but  assuredly  justified,  in  the  amplest 
manner,  by  the  urgency  and  prevalence  of  the  eviL  Tet  in  the 
common  representations  given  of  Athenian  affairs,  this  evil  is 
overlooked  or  evaded  ;  the  precautions  taken  against  it  are 
denounced  as  so  many  evidences  of  democratical  ill-temper  and 
injustice  ;  and  the  class  of  men,  through  whose  initiatory  action 
alone  such  precautions  were  enforced,  are  held  up  to  scorn  as 
demagogues  and  sycophcmts.  Had  these  Peloponnesian  generals 
and  trierarchs,  who  under  the  influence  of  bribes  wasted  two 
important  months  in  inaction,  been  Athenians,  there  might  have 
been  some  chance  of  their  being  tried  and  punished  ;  though  even 
at  Athens  the  chance  of  impunity  to  offenders,  through  powerful 
political  clubs  and  other  sinister  artifices,  was  much  greater  than 
it  ought  to  have  been.  So  little  is  it  consistent  with  the  truth, 
however  often  affirmed,  that  judicial  accusation  was  too  easy 
and  judicial  condemnation  too  frequent  When  the  judicicd 
precautions  provided  at  Athens  are  looked  at,  as  they  ought  to 
be,  side  by  side  with  the  evil,  they  will  be  found  imperfect 
indeed  both  in  the  scheme  and  in  the  working,  but  certainly 
neither  uncalled-for  nor  over-severe. 
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CHAPTER  LXIL 

TWENTY-FIRST  YEABOF  THE  WAR— OLIGARCHY  OF 
FOUR  HIJimRED  AT  ATHEN& 

About  a  year  dapeed  between  the  catastarophe  of  tlie  Athenians 
Bally  of  ^^^  Syracuse  and  the  victory  which  they  gained  over 
d^nffbi*     ^^    Milesians,   on    landing    near    Mildtas    (nom 

tr after       "     ''      '        ^i©  ~-     x^  a     «.      i        .iio  \        »«..„ 

idefeat 


mr  after     September,  413  B.a,  to  September,  412  aa).    After 
^8^^[2^  the  first  of  those  two  events,  the  complete  min  of 


B.a4i2.  Athens  had  appeared  both  to  her  enemies  and  to 
herself  impending  and  irreparable.  But  so  astonishing,  so  rapid, 
and  so  energetic  had  been  her  rally,  that  at  the  time  of  the 
second  she  was  found  again  carrying  on  a  tolerable  straggle, 
thongh  with  impaired  resources  and  on  a  purely  defensive 
system,  against  enemies  both  bolder  and  more  numerous  than 
ever.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  her  foreign  affairs  might 
have  gone  on  thus  improving,  had  they  not  been  endangered  at 
this  critical  moment  by  the  treason  of  a  fraction  of  her  own 
citizens — ^bringing  her  again  to  the  brink  of  rain,  from  which 
she  was  only  rescued  by  the  incompetence  of  her  enemies. 

That  treason  took  its  first  rise  from  the  exile  Alkibiadds.  I 
Qog„ii0Bo^  have  already  recounted  how  this  man,  alike 
mentof  the  unprincipled  and  energetic,  had  thrown  himself  with 
of  the  Four  his  characteristic  ardour  into  the  service  of  Sparta, 
A^^^  and  had  indicated  to  her  the  best  means  of  aiding 
AiUMadte.  Syracuse,  of  infiicting  positive  iiyury  upon  Athens, 
and,  lastly,  of  provoking  revolt  among  the  Ionic  allies  of  the 
latter.  It  was  by  lus  boldness  and  personal  connexions  in  Ionia 
that  the  revolt  of  Chios  and  Milltus  had  been  determined. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  months,  however,  he  had  greatly  lost 
the  confidence  of  the  Spartans.  The  revolt  of  the  Asiatic 
dependencies  of  Athens  had  not  been  accomplished  so  easily  and 
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lapidly  as  he  had  predicted  :  Chalkideus,  tihe  Spartan  cominandep 
with  whom  he  had  acted,  was  defeated  and  slain  near  Miletus  : 
the  Ephor  Endius,  by  whom  he  was  chiefly  protected,  retained 
his  oflBce  only  for  one  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  other  Ephors 
just  about  the  end  of  September  or  beginning  of  October,  when 
the  Athenians  gained  their  second  victory  near  Miletus,  and  were 
on  the  point  of  blocking  up  the  town  ;  lastly,  Eling  Agis,  the 
personal  enemy  of  Alkibiad^  still  remained  to  persecute  him. 
Moreover,  there  was  in  the  character  of  this  remarkable  man 
something  so  essentiaUy  selfish,  vain,  and  treacherous,  that  no 
one  could  ever  rely  upon  his  faithful  co-operation.  Accordingly, 
as  soon  as  any  reverse  occurred,  that  very  energy  and  ability, 
which  seldom  failed  him,  made  those  with  whom  he  acted  the  more 
ready  to  explain  the  mischance  by  supposing  that  he  had 
betrayed  them. 

It  was  thus  that,  after  the  defeat  of  MiMtus,  King  Agis  was 
enabled  to  discredit  Alkibiadfis  as  a  traitor  to  Sparta ;  ^^  ^^ 
upon   which   the   new   Ephors  sent  out   at    once  spartato 
an  order  to  the  general  Astyochus  to  put  him  to  ^majIa. 
deatL'     Alkibiades  had   now   an   opportunity   of 
tasting  the  difference  between  Spartan  and  Athenian  procedure. 
Though  his  enemies  at  Athens  were  numerous  and  virulent, — 
with  all  the  advantage,  so  unspeakable  in  political  warfare,  of 
being  able  to  raise  the  cry  of  irreligion  against  him, — yet  the 
utmost  which  they  could  obtain  was,  that  he  should  be  summoned 
home  to  take  his  trial  before  the  Dikastery.     At  Sparta,  without 
any  positive  ground  of  crimination  and  without  any  idea  of 
judicial  trial,  his  enemies  procure  an  order  that  he  shall  be  put 
to  death. 

Alkibiadde,  however,  got  intimation  of  the  order  in  time  to 
retire  to  Tissaphem^      Probably  he  was  forewarned   ^^  ^^nam, 
by  Astyochus  himself,  not  ignorant  that  so  monstrous  retires 
a  deed  would  greatly  alienate  the  Chians  and  Milesians,  phemte  and 
nor  foreseeing  the  full  mischief  which  his  desertion  2!iS* 
would  bring  upon  Sparta.    With  that  flexibility  of  of  the 
character  which  enabled  him  at  once  to  master  and     ^ 

1  See  llllicyd.  T.  80.  AoK^BaCitov^K  mwr'  ivorrt tr«i   (hf  yAp 

SThncyd.   TiiL  46.      km   k^   vbrmv    mair^'kyiZiM^  maX  Ikkut  tLWtv- 
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take  up  a  new  position,  Alkibiades  soon  found  means  to  insinuate 
himself  into  the  confidence  of  the  satrap.  He  bej^an  now  to  play 
a  game  neither  Spartan  nor  Athenian,  but  Persian  and  anti- 
Hellenic  :  a  game  of  duplicity  to  which  Tissaphern^  himself 
was  spontaneously  disposed,  but  to  which  the  intervention  of  a 
dexterous  Grecian  negotiator  was  indispensable.  It  was  by  no 
means  the  interest  of  the  Great  King  (Alkibiad^  urged)  to  lend 
such  effective  aid  to  either  of  the  contending  parties  as  would 
enable  it  to  crush  the  other :  he  ought  neither  to  bring  up  the 
Phoenician  fleet  to  the  aid  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  nor  to  furnish 
that  abundant  pay  which  would  procure  for  them  indefinite 
levies  of  new  Grecian  force.  He  ought  so  to  feed  and  prolong 
the  war,  as  to  make  each  party  an  instrument  of  exhaustion  and 
impoverishment  against  the  other,  and  thus  himself  to  rise  on 
the  ruins  of  both  :  first  to  break  down  the  Athenian  empire  by 
means  of  the  Peloponnesians,  and  afterwards  to  expel  the 
Peloponnesians  themselves,  which  might  be  effected  with  little 
trouble  if  they  were  weakened  by  a  protracted  previous  struggle.^ 
Thus  far  Alkibiades  gave  advice,  as  a  Persian  counsellor,  not 

„     ^  .        unsuitable  to  the  policy  of  the  court  of  Susa.    But  he 

He  adviset        -•  ••  i    .  .  »  i  . 

the  satrap     seldom  gave  advice  without  some  view  to  ms  own 

nei^OTof  profitf  ambition,  or  antipathies.  Cast  off  un- 
theOrecian  ceremoniously  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  he  was  now 
heartily—  driven  to  seek  restoration  in  his  own  country.  To 
adri^leans  accomplish  this  object,  it  was  necessary  not  only  that 
towards  he  should  preserve  her  from  being  altogether  ruined, 
with  a  view  but  that  he  should  present  himself  to  the  Athenians 
^^^JJjj^^  as  one  who  could,  if  restored,  divert  the  aid  oi 
Tissaphem^  from  Lacedaemdn  to  Athens.  Accord- 
ingly, he  further  suggested  to  the  satrap,  that  while  it  was 
essential  to  his  interest  not  to  permit  land  power  and  maritime 
power  to  be  united  in  the  same  hands,  whether  Lacedsemonian  or 
Athenian,  it  would  nevertheless  be  found  easier  to  arrange 
matters  with  the  empire  and  pretensions  of  Athens,  than  with 
those  of  Lacedaemdn.  Athens  (he  argued)  neither  sought  nor 
professed  any  other  object  than  the  subjection  of  her  own 
maritime  dependencies,  in  return  for  which  she  would  willingly 
leave  all  the  Asiatic  Greeks  in  the  hands  of  the  Great  King ; 

I  Thncyd.  TiiL  45,  40. 
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while  Sparta,  forswearing  all  idea  of  empire,  and  professing 
ostentatiouely  to  aim  at  the  universal  enfranchisement  of  every 
Qrecian  city,  could  not  with  the  smallest  consistency  conspire  to 
deprive  the  Asiatic  Greeks  of  the  same  privilege.  This  view 
appeared  to  be  countenanced  by  the  objection  which  Theramen^s 
and  many  of  the  Peloponnesian  officers  had  taken  to  the  first 
convention  concluded  by  Chalkideus  and  AlkibiadSs  with 
TissaphemSs ;  objections  afterwards  renewed  hy  Lichas  even 
against  the  second  modified  convention  of  Theramen^  and 
accompanied  with  an  indignant  protest  against  the  idea  of 
surrendering  to  the  Great  King  all  the  territory  which  had  been 
ever  possessed  by  his  predecessors.^ 

All  these  latter  arguments,  whereby  Alkibiadds  professed  to 
create  in  the  mind  of  the  satrap  a  preference  for  ^y^j^^j^A. 
Athens,  were  either  futile  or  founded  on  fEdse  Mtsas 
assumptions.  For  on  the  one  hand  even  Lichas  f^^nm^ 
never  refused  to  concur  in  surrendering  the  Asiatic  P?*™^^ 
Greeks  to  Persia;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  **** 
empire  of  Athens,  so  long  as  she  retained  any  empire,  was  pretty 
sure  to  be  more  formidable  to  Persia  than  any  efforts  undertaken 
by  Sparta  under  the  disinterested  pretence  of  liberating  generally 
the  Grecian  cities.  Nor  did  Tissaphemds  at  all  lend  himself  to 
any  such  positive  impression :  though  he  felt  strongly  the  force 
of  the  negative  recommendations  of  AlkibiadSs — ^that  he  should 
do  no  more  for  the  Peloponnesians  than  was  sufficient  to  feed  the 
war,  without  ensuring  to  them  either  a  speedy  or  a  decisive 
success :  or  rather,  this  duplicity  was  so  congenial  to  his  Oriental 
mind,  that  there  was  no  need  of  Alkibiad§s  to  recommend  it 
The  real  use  of  the  Athenian  exile,  was  to  assist  the  satrap  in 
carrying  it  into  execution  ;  and  to  provide  for  him  those  plausible 
pretences  and  justifications,  which  he  was  to  issue  as  a  substitute 
for  effective  supplies  of  men  and  money.  Established  along  vrith 
Tissaphemes  at  Magnesia — the  same  place  which  had  been 
occupied  about  fifty  years  before  by  another  Athenian  exile, 
equally  unprincipled  and  yet  abler,  Themistokles — ^Alkibiad^ 
served  as  interpreter  of  his  views  in  aU  his  conversations  with 
the  Greeks,  and  appeared  to  be  thoroughly  in  his  confidence:  an 
appearance  of  which  he  took  advantage  to  pass  himself  off  falsely 
1  Thncyd.  TiU.  4S-6S. 
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upon  the  Athenians  at  Samoe  as  haying  the  power  of  turning 
Persian  wealth  to  the  aid  of  Athens. 

The  first  payment  made  hj  Tissaphemds,  immediately  after  tlie 
jjj^^y  capture  of  lasus  and  of  the  revolted  Amorg^  to  the 
of  the  rate  Peloponnesians  at  Mildtus,  was  at  the  rate  of  one 
^JgS  by"  drachma  per  head.  But  notice  was  given  that  for  the 
TimphOT-  fature  it  would  be  reduced  one-half ;  a  reduction  for' 
Peiopon-       which  Alkibiad^  undertook   to  furnish  a  reason. 


The  Athenians  (he  urged)  gave  no  more  than  half  a 
drachma ;  not  because  they  could  not  afford  more,  but  because^ 
from  their  long  experience  of  nautical  affairs,  they  had  found 
that  higher  pay  spoiled  the  discipline  of  the  seamen  by  leading 
them  into  excesses  and  over-indulgence,  as  well  as  by  inducing 
too  ready  leave  of  absence  to  be  granted,  in  confidence  that  the 
high  pay  would  bring  back  the  men  when  called  for.^  As  he 
probably  never  expected  that  such  subterfuges  (employed  at  a 
moment  when  Athens  was  so  poor  that  she  could  not  even  pay 
the  half  drachma  per  head)  would  carry  conviction  to  any  one — 
so  he  induced  Tissaphem^  to  strengthen  their  effect  by  indivi- 
dual bribes  to  the  generals  and  trierarchs — a  mode  of  argument 
which  was  found  effectual  in  silencing  the  complaints  of  all,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  Syracusan  Hermok  rates.  In  regard 
to  other  Grecian  cities  who  sent  to  ask  pecuniary  aid,  and  espe> 
dally  Chios,  Alkibiadls  spoke  out  with  less  reserve.  They  had 
been  hitherto  compelled  to  contribute  to  Athens  (he  said),  and 
now  that  they  had  shaken  off  this  payment,  they  must  not  shrink 
from  imposing  upon  themselves  equal  or  even  greater  burthens 
in  their  own  defence.  Nor  was  it  anything  less  (he  added)  than 
sheer  impudence  in  the  Chians,  the  richest  people  in  Qreece,  if 
they  required  a  foreign  military  force  for  their  protection,  to 
require  at  the  same  time  that  others  should  furnish  the  means  of 
paying  it*    At  the  same  time,  however,  he  intimated— by  way 

iThuGjd.  TiU.  46.     oi  <i  r^f  Kavc   that  it  la  right. 
iwoXtiwmviv,   vwoXtw6rr9t   it   ^p«tar        *Tha«yd.  tUL  46.      tA«   9i   niknt 

This  pasaage  is  both  doubtful  in  the  ^LyrtA^v  Tmtp  rov  Turaa^^>vovf,  wc 

text  and  difScolt  in  the  translation,  ot  fUv  Xloi  iMoiaxytnoi  tUv,  wkovnm- 

Amongthe  many  different  explanations  rarot  ovrn  tAp  'EAX^vmv,  iwucwpiq  M 

siTen  jby  the  oommentators,  I  adopt  5fMK  0^^6iuvci  A^wvox  ml  rolt  vm/iMn 

that  of  Dr.  Arnold  as  the  least  unsatis-  col  rote  vp^i^'tny  <UA»v«  Mp  rit  in^ 

factory,  though  without  any  confidence  vmw  ikntitplat  xtr^wtikir. 
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of  keeping  up  hopes  for  the  fatnre— that  Tiflsaphernte  was  at 
present  carrying  on  the  war  at  his  own  cost ;  but  if  hereafter 
remittances  should  arrive  from  Susa,  the  full  rate  of  pay  would 
be  resumed,  with  the  addition  of  aid  to  the  Grecian  cities  in  any 
other  way  which  could  be  reasonably  asked.  To  this  promise 
was  added  an  assurance  that  the  Phoenician  fleet  was  now  under 
equipment,  and  would  shortly  be  brought  up  to  their  aid,  so  as 
to  give  them  a  superiority  which  would  render  resistance  hope- 
less :  an  assurance  not  merely  deceitful,  but  mischievous,  since  it 
was  employed  to  dissuade  them  from  all  immediate  action,  and 
to  paralyze  their  navy  during  its  moments  of  fullest  vigour  and 
efficiency.  Even  the  reduced  rate  of  pay  was  furnished  so  irre- 
gularly, and  the  Peloponnesian  force  kept  so  starved,  that  the 
duplicity  of  the  satrap  became  obvious  to  every  one,  and  was 
only  carried  through  by  his  bribery  to  tbe  officers.^ 

While  Alkibiades,  as  the  confidential  agent  and  interpreter  of 
Tissaphem^  was  carrying  on  this  anti-Peloponnesian   aiwiu-^a, 
policy  through  the  autumn  and  winter  of  412 — 411  B.a   opens  oone. 
— ^partly  during  the  stay  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  at  ^^  Se* 
MilStus,  partly  after  it  had  moved  to  Enidus  and  ^i{£!2|J|j^ 


Bhodes — he  was  at  the  same  time  opening  corre-  Samot.  He 

spondence  with  the  Athenian  officers  at  Samoa.    His  £f^^e 

breach  with  the  Peloponnesians,  as  well  as  his  osten-  ^'  ^  P^: 

•■Li  »      t  •        •  m.         «  garchicfti 

sible  position  m  the  service  of  Tissaphem^  were  facts  reroiatioii 

well  known  among  the  Athenian  armament ;  and  his  **  '^**»«>«- 
scheme  was  to  procure  both  restoration  and  renewed  power  in 
his  native  city,  by  representing  himself  as  competent  to  bring 
over  to  her  the  aid  and  alliance  of  Persia,  through  his  ascendency 
over  the  mind  of  his  satrap.  His  hostility  to  the  democracy, 
however,  was  so  generally  known,  that  he  despaired  of  accom- 
plishing his  return  unless  he  could  connect  it  with  an  oligarchical 
revolution ;  which,  moreover,  was  not  less  gratifying  to  his 
sentiment  of  vengeance  for  the  past,  than  to  his  ambition  for  the 
future.  Accordingly  he  sent  over  a  private  message  to  the 
officers  and  trierarchs  at  Samos,  several  of  them  doubtless  his 


ucMf  imipiC*  T0*»  ntA©womiO"£o«  xoi    —^ — -  -^ —  ■ ■*-    -^    —   -^'- 

w^ttMXjnw  owe  €i«  •  JUAa  col  rat  ^irc^ 


on^N^t  ro4(  n«Ao«ovni<r£otc  icai    lUviqv  col  v^Lvw  toyvpJb',  ri.   rt   «AA<u 
pm0fLmx9t9  o*K  tU  •  JUAa  col  Ta«  ^irc^    KArof^rtfortpOF  ^   Aot*   A«»#dMcr,  o4 
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personal  friends,  desiring  to  be  remembered  to  the  '* best  men" 
in  the  armament^ — such  was  one  of  the  standing  phrases  bj 
which  oligarchical  men  knew  and  described  each  other — and 
intimating  his  anxious  wish  to  come  again  as  a  citizen  among 
them,  bringing  with  him  Tissaphem^  as  their  ally.  Bat  be 
would  come  only  op  condition  of  the  formation  of  an  oligarchical 
government ;  nor  would  he  ever  again  set  foot  amidst  the  odious 
democracy  to  whom  he  owed  his  banishment' 
Such  was  the  first  originating  germ  of  that  temporary  calamity, 

which  so  near  brought  Athens  to  absolute  ruin, 
^^gST  called  the  Oligarchy  of  Four  Hundred  :  a  suggestion 
5^idan*^  from  the  same  exile  who  had  already  so  deeply 
officers  and    wounded  his  country  by  sending  Qylippus  to  Syracuse 

and  the  Lacedsemonian  garrison  to  Dekeleia.  As  yet, 
no  man  in  Samos  had  thought  of  a  revolution  ;  but  the  moment 
that  the  idea  was  thus  started,  the  trierarchs  and  wealthy  men  in 
the  armament  caught  at  it  with  avidity.  To  subvert  the  demo- 
cracy for  their  own  profit,  and  to  be  rewarded  for  doing  so  with 
the  treasures  of  Persia  as  a  means  of  carrying  on  the  war  against 
the  Peloponnesians,  was  an  extent  of  good  fortune  greater  than 
they  could  possibly  have  hoped.  Amidst  the  exhaustion  of  the 
public  treasure  at  Athens,  and  the  loss  of  tribute  from  her 
dependencies,  it  was  now  the  private  proprietors — and  most  of  all 
the  wealthy  proprietors — upon  whom  the  cost  of  military  opera- 
tions fell ;  from  which  burthen  they  here  saw  the  prospect  of 
relief,  coupled  with  increased  chance  of  victory.  Elate  with  so 
tempting  a  promise,  a  deputation  of  them  crossed  over  from 
Samos  to  the  mainland  to  converse  personally  with  Alkibiad^ 
who  again  renewed  his  assurances  in  person,  that  he  would  bring 
not  only  Tissaphemes,  but  the  Great  King  himself  into  active 
alliance  and  co-operation  with  Athens  provided  they  would 
put  down  the  Athenian  democracy,  which  he  affirmed  that  the 
Idng  could  not  possibly  trust*  He  doubtless  did  not  omit  to  set 
forth  the  other  side  of  the  alternative — ^that  if  the  proposition 
were  refused,  Persian  aid  would  be  thrown  heartily  into  the 

I  ThnoycL  Jih.  47.    ri,  uiv  cal  'AAxf  U(y«pxH(  PoiSktrai,  k«1  o6  vovq^if  «UI 

fiUioy   wponiiv^amoK  A^yovc  it   roin  3i}fioitaArif  ng  iavrbv  Jx/3«Aotfa^  jwtcA- 

6yraTwraTOv«  avritv  (A0iivcJmv)  ii^dpat,  Bitv^  Ac. 
«OTf  funioBiivM  v«pl  ctvTOv   i  «    r  o  d  ff         ^  Thucyd.  Tlil  47. 
fitkrivTQvs   Twy  ivBfimwuv,  in   iw'        * Thocyd.  tUL  48. 
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scale  of  the  Peloponnedans  ;  in  which  case,  there  was  no  longer 
any  hope  of  safety  for  Athens. 

On  the  return  of  the  deputation  with  these  fresh  asflurances, 
the  oligarchical  men  in  Samos  came  together,  both  in  oiigaiohical 
greater  number  and  with  redoubled  ardour,  to  take  ^^^^°mj^ 
their  measures  for  subverting  the  democracy.  They  ries  or  poll- 
even  ventured  to  speak  of  the  project  openly  among  p^i^^tols 
the  mass  of  the  armament,  who  listened  to  it  with  J^JJ^^ 
nothing  but  aversion  ;  but  who  were  silenced  at  least,  conspincy 
though  not  satisfied,  by  being  told  that  the  Persian  »t^*»««»- 
treasury  would  be  thrown  open  to  them  on  condition,  and  only 
on  condition,  that  they  would  relinquish  their  democracy.  Such 
was  at  this  time  the  indispensable  need  of  foreign  money  for  the 
purposes  of  the  war — such  was  the  certainty  of  ruin,  if  the 
Persian  treasure  went  to  the  aid  of  the  enemy— that  the  most 
democratical  Athenian  might  well  hesitate  when  the  alternative 
was  thus  laid  before  him.  The  oligarchical  conspirators, 
however,  knew  well  that  they  had  the  feeling  of  the  armament 
altogether  against  them — that  the  best  which  they  could  expect 
from  it  was  a  reluctant  acquiescence — and  that  they  must  accom- 
plish the  revolution  by  their  own  hands  and  management  They 
formed  themselves  into  a  political  confederacy  (or  Hetseria)  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  the  best  measures  towards  their  end. 
It  was  resolved  to  send  a  deputation  to  Athens,  with  Peisander  ^ 
at  the  head,  to  make  known  the  new  prospect  and  to  put  the 
standing  oligarchical  clubs  (Heteeries)  into  active  co-operation  for 
the  purpose  of  violently  breaking  up  the  democracy  ;  and  further, 
to  establish  oligarchical  governments  in  all  the  remaining 
dependencies  of  Athens.    They  imagined  that  these  dependencies 

lit  is  OMerted  in  an  Oration  of  inltiatlTe  of  putting  down  the  Athenian 

Lyrias  (Orat.  xxr.  Ai{/biov  KaroAvo-ewt  democnunr  la  to  me  quite  sofiBdent 

'AwoXoyla^  o.  8,  p.  766  Beisk.)  that  evidence  that  the  tannte  of  the  conde 

Phnmfchna  and  Peisander  embarked  writers  against  his  cowardice  are  on- 

in  tills  oUgarchical  conspiracy  for  the  founded.    Xenophdn  in  the  Symposion 

purpose  of  setting  clear  of  prerions  repeats  this  taunt  (ii  14),  whicb  also 

crimes  oomnutted  under  the  democnicy.  appears  In  Aristophante,  Bupolis,  Plato 

But  there  is  nothing  to  countenance  Comicus,  and  others :  see  the  passages 

such  an  assertion,  and  the  narrative  of  collected  in  Melneke,  Histor.  Critia 

Thucydldte    gives  quite  a    different  Comicor.   GraBcomm,   toL  L  p.  178, 

eolovr  to  their  behanour.  &c. 

Peisander  was  now  serving  with  Modem  writers  on  Oredao  history 

the  armament  at  Samos ;  moreover  his  often  repeat  such  bitter  jests  as  if  they 

forwardness  and  energy  (presently  to  were  so  much  genuine  and  trustworthy 

be  described)  in  taking  the  formidable  evidence  against  the  person  libelled. 
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would  be  thus  induced  to  remain  faithful  to  her,  perhaps  even 
that  some  of  those  which  had  already  revolted  might  come  back 
to  their  allegiance — when  once  she  should  be  relieved  from  her 
democracy  and  placed  under  the  rule  of  her  "best  and  most 
virtuous  citizens  ". 

Hitherto  the  bargain  tendered  for  acceptance  had  been — 
subversion  of  the  Athenian  democracy  and  restoration 
the  oli^  of  AlkibiadSs,  on  the  one  hand— against  hearty  co- 
^^^'  operation,  and  a  free  supply  of  gold,  from  Persia,  on 
the  other.  But  what  security  was  there  that  such 
bargain  would  be  realized,  or  that  when  the  first  part  should 
have  been  brought  to  pass,  the  second  would  follow  f  There  was 
absolutely  no  security  except  the  word  of  Alkibiad^ :  very  little 
to  be  trusted,  even  when  promising  what  was  in  his  own  power 
to  perform,  as  we  may  recollect  from  his  memorable  dealing 
with  the  Lacedsemonian  envoys  at  Athens — and  on  the  present 
occasion  vouching  for  something  in  itself  extravagant  and  pre- 
posterous. For  what  reasonable  motive  could  be  imagined  to 
make  the  Great  King  shape  his  foreign  policy  according  to  the 
interests  of  Alkibiad^  or  to  inspire  him  with  such  lively 
interest  in  the  substitution  of  oligarchy  for  democracy  at  Athens? 
This  was  a  question  which  the  oligaichical  con8piratx>r8  at  Samos 
not  only  never  troubled  themselves  to  raise,  but  which  they  had 
every  motive  to  suppress.  The  suggestion  of  Alkibiades  coin- 
cided fully  with  their  political  interest  and  ambition.  Their 
object  was  to  put  down  the  democracy,  and  get  possession  of  the 
government  for  themselves — a  purpose,  towards  which  the 
promise  of  Persian  gold,  if  they  could  get  it  accredited,  was 
inestimable  as  a  stepping-stone,  whether  it  afterwards  turned  out 
to  be  a  delusion  or  not  The  probability  is,  that  having  a  strong 
interest  in  believing  it  themselves,  and  a  still  stronger  interest  in 
making  others  believe  it,  they  talked  each  other  into  a  sincere 
persuasion.  Without  adverting  to  this  fact,  we  should  be  at  a 
loss  to  understand  how  the  word  of  such  a  man  as  Alkibiad^  on 
such  a  matter,  could  be  so  implicitly  accepted  as  to  set  in  motion 
a  whole  train  of  novel  and  momentous  events. 

There  was  one  man,  and  one  man  alone,  so  far  as  we  know,  who 
ventured  openly  to  call  it  in  question.  This  was  Phrjrnichus, 
one  of  the  generals  of  the  fleet,  who  had  recently  given  valuable 
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connsel  after  the  victory  of  Miletus ;  a  clear-sighted  and  saga- 
cioiis  man,  but  personally  hostile  to  Alkibiadis,  and  opposition 
thoroughly  seeing  through  his  character  and  projects.  JhSar** 
Though  Phrynichus  was  afterwards  one  of  the  chief  Samos  to 
organizers  of  the  oligarchical  movement,  when  ratonuKito 
it  became  detached  from  and  hostile  to  Alki-  Alkibiadte. 
biad^  yet  under  the  actual  circumstances  he  discountenanced 
it  altogether.^  Alkibiadds  (he  said)  had  no  attachment  to 
oligarchical  government  rather  than  to  democratical ;  nor  could 
he  be  relied  on  for  standing  by  it  after  it  should  have  been  set  up. 
His  only  purpose  was,  to  make  use  of  the  oligarchical  conspiracy 
now  forming  for  his  own  restoration  ;  which,  if  brought  to  pass, 
could  not  fail  to  introduce  political  discord  into  the  camp — the 
greatest  misfortune  that  could  at  present  happen.  As  to  the 
Persian  king,  it  waa  unreasonable  to  expect  that  he  would  put 
himself  out  of  his  way  to  aid  the  Athenians,  his  old  enemies,  in 
whom  he  had  no  confidence — while  he  had  the  Peloponnesians 
present  as  allies,  with  a  good  naval  force  and  powerful  cities  m 
his  own  territory,  from  whom  he  had  never  (experienced  either 
insult  or  annoyance.  Moreover  the  dependencies  of  Athens — 
upon  whom  it  was  now  proposed  to  confer,  simultaneously  with 
Athens  herself,  the  blessing  of  oligarchical  government— would 
receive  that  boon  with  indifference.  Those  who  had  already 
revolted  would  not  come  back  ;  those  who  yet  remained  faithful 
would  not  be  the  more  inclined  to  remain  00  longer.  Their 
object  would  be  to  obtain  autonomy,  either  under  oligai-chy  or 
democracy,  as  the  case  might  be.  Assuredly  they  would  not 
expect  better  treatment  from  an  oligarchical  government  at 
Athens  than  from  a  democratical;  for  they  knew  that  those 
self-styled  "good  and  virtuous"  men,  who  would  form  the  oli- 
garchy, were,  as  ministers  of  democracy,  the  chief  advisers  and 
instigators  of  the  people  to  iniquitous  deeds ;  most  commonly  for 
nothing  but  their  own  individual  profit  From  an  Athenian 
oligarchy,  the  citizens  of  these  dependencies  had  nothing  to 
expect  but  violent  executions  without  any  judicial  trial ;  but 

1  Phnmichiis  is  affinned  in  an  Ora-  tjfcophanqf,  or  false  and  vezatloas 
tion  of  Ljsias  to  have  been  orlginaUy  accusation  before  the  Dikastery 
poor,  keeping  sheep  in  the  conntrv  part  and  the  public  assembly  (Lysias, 
of  Attica ;  then  to  have  resided  in  the  Oiut  xz.  pro  Polystrato,  c.  8,  p.  074 
elty,  and  practised  what  was  called  Beisk.). 
6—16 
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under  the  democracy,  they  could  obtain  shelter  and  the  mcfana  of 
appeal,  while  their  persecutors  were  liable  to  restraint  and 
chastisement,  from  the  people  and  the  popular  Dikasterieii. 
Such  (Phrynichus  affirmed  on  his  own  personal  knowledge)  wa? 
the  genuine  feeling  among  the  dependencies  of  Athens.^  Having 
thus  shovm  the  calculations  of  the  conspirators — as  to  Alkibiad^ 
as  to  Persia,  and  as  to  the  allied  dependencies— to  be  all  illusory, 
Phrynichus  concluded  by  entering  his  decided  protest  against 
adopting  the  propositions  of  Alkibiadte. 

But  in  this  protest  (borne  out  afterwards  by  the  result)  he  stood 
ManoeiiTrafi  nearly  alone.  The  tide  of  opinion  among  the  oligar- 
oowiter-  cWcal  conspirators  ran  so  furiously  the  other  way, 
manteurres  that  it  was  resolved  to  despatch  Peisander  and  others 
chns  imd '  immediately  to  Athens  to  consummate  the  oligarchical 
Alkibiadte.  revolution  as  well  as  the  recal  of  Alkibiadls  ;  and  at 
the  same  time  to  propose  to  the  people  their  new  intended  ally 
Tissaphernds. 

Phiynichus  knew  well  what  would  be  the  consequence  to  him- 
self—if this  consummation  were  brought  about,  as  he  foresaw 
that  it  probably  would  be — from  the  vengeance  of  his  enemy 
Alkibiadds  against  his  recent  opposition.  Satisfied  that  the  latter 
would  destroy  him,  he  took  measures  for  destroying  Alkibiadds 
beforehand,  even  by  a  treasonable  communication  to  the  Lace- 
daemonian admiral  Astyochus  at  MilStus ;  to  whom  he  sent  a 
secret  account  of  the  intrigues  which  the  Athenian  exile  was 
carrying  on  at  Samos  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Peloponnesians, 
prefaced  with  an  awkward  apology  for  this  sacrifice  of  the  in- 
terests of  his  country  to  the  necessity  of  protecting  himself  against 


9^ivX¥    t--      _-     _^ , „^„^_r.,  __._. _^^  ,  _  ^ 

^omrot,  oW  at  vwaft\ov9ax  0«/3at6rcpai  t4«  ir<JA«»«  avu^Stt  cvrbf  ««3^rat,  or*  •vn* 

lur*  hkiyapx^^  Y  ImutKpariaut  8ovAcv<tF        In  taking  the  compariflon  betwaen 

itoAAov,  ji  iLtV  6woT4pw  or  rvxw<ri  tov-  oligarchv  and  democracy   in  Greece, 

rwr  iXeve4fimft  tlvai,    rovf  re  icaAovf  there  bt  hardly  any  evidence  more  im- 

Kaya$ov9    ^fofia^ofifyovc     ovk  portant  than  this  passage  :  a  testimony 

iXavvu  aino^  rofu'^nv  o^tifft.  wpayfiara  to  the  oomparative  merit  of  democracy, 

wapi^tp    Tov     iiiiiLmv,    wopitrrii  pronoanoed  by  an  oligarchical  con- 

lirra«  K«l  ia^^y^Tkt  r«r  xaxmv  spiratof,  and  sanctioned  by  an  his- 

T^ I4ii.^,  i^  &¥  r^  wktCm  ckvToiK  torian    himself    unfriendly    to     the 

«^«A«to'tfa(*  KmX  Tb  fiiv  iw*  ixtiyott  democracy. 
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a  personal  enemy.  But  Phryuichns  was  imperfectly  informed 
of  the  real  character  of  the  Spartan  commander,  or  of  hia 
relations  with  Tissaphemte  and  Alkibiadda.  Not  merely  was 
the  latter  now  at  Magnesia,  under  the  protection  of  the  satrap, 
and  oQt  of  the  power  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  bnt  Astyochus,  a 
traitor  to  his  duty  through  the  gold  of  Tissaphemis,  went  up 
thither  to  show  the  letter  of  Phrynichus  to  the  very  person  whom 
it  was  intended  to  expose.  Alkibiad^  forthwith  sent  intellifi^nce 
to  the  generals  and  oflScers  at  Samoe  of  the  step  taken  by  Phry- 
nichus, and  pressed  them  to  put  him  to  death. 

The  life  of  Phrynichus  now  hung  by  a  thread,  and  was  probably 
preserved  only  by  that  respect  for  judicial  formalities  so  deeply 
rooted  in  the  Athenian  character.  In  the  extremity  of  danger, 
he  resorted  to  a  still  more  subtle  artifice  to  save  himself.  He 
'despatched  a  second  letter  to  Astyochus,  complaining  of  the 
violation  of  confidence  in  regard  to  the  former,  but  at  the  same 
time  intimating  that  he  was  now  willing  to  betray  to  the  Lace- 
•dsmonians  the  camp  and  armament  at  Samoe.  He  invited 
Astyochus  to  come  and  attack  the  place,  which  was  as  yet  un- 
fortified—explaining minutely  in  what  manner  the  attack  could 
be  beet  conducted ;  and  he  concluded  by  saying  that  this,  as  well 
as  every  other  means  of  defence,  must  be  pardoned  to  one  whose 
life  was  in  danger  from  a  personal  enemy.  Foreseeing  that 
Astyochus  would  betray  this  letter  as  he  had  betrayed  the 
former,  Phrynichus  waited  a  proper  time,  and  then  revealed  to 
the  camp  the  intention  of  the  enemy  to  make  an  attack,  as  if  it 
liad  reached  him  by  private  information.  He  insisted  on  the 
necessity  of  immediate  precautions,  and  himself  as  general 
superintended  the  work  of  fortification,  which  was  soon  com- 
pleted. Presently  arrived  a  letter  from  Alkibiadds,  communi- 
cating to  the  army  that  Phrynichus  had  betrayed  them,  and 
that  tiie  Peloponnesians  were  on  the  point  of  making  an  attack. 
But  this  letter,  arriving  after  the  precautions  taken  by  order 
of  Phrynichus  himself  had  been  already  completed,  was  con- 
strued into  a  mere  trick  on  the  part  of  Alkibiadds  himself 
through  his  acquaintance  with  the  intentions  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesians, to  raise  a  charge  of  treasonable  correspondence  against 
his  personal  enemy.  The  impreasion  thus  made  by  his  second 
letter  effaced  the  taint  which  had  been  left  upon  Phrynichus 
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by  the  first,  insomuch  that  the  latter  stood  exculpated  on  both 
charges.^ 

But  Phrynichus,  though  thus  successful  in  extricating  himself, 
Pj^^^j^^j  failed  thoroughly  in  his  manoeuvre  against  the  in- 
of  Peisander  fluence  and  life  of  AlkibiadSs ;  in  whose  favour  the 
rtroit*"*"  oligarchical  movement  not  only  went  on,  but  was 
woritlwi  transferred  from  Samoe  to  Athens.  On  arriving  at 
people  both  the  latter  place,  Peisander  and  his  companions  laid 
ooDspiTacy  before  the  public  assembly  the  projects  which  had 
J2J^^^«  been  conceived  by  the  oligarchs  at  Samoe.  The 
tionof  people  were  invited  to  restore  AlkibiadSs  and  re- 

Alkibiadde.  uqu^^  ^^  democratical  constitution;  in  return 
for  which,  they  were  assured  of  obtaining  the  Persian  king  as  an 
ally,  and  of  overcoming  the  Peloponnesians.^  Violent  was  the 
storm  which  these  propositions  raised  in  the  public  assembly. 
Many  speakers  rose  in  animated  defence  of  the  democracy  ;  few, 
if  any,  distinctly  against  it  The  opponents  of  Alkibiad^ 
indignantly  denounced  the  mischief  of  restoring  him,  in  violation 
of  the  laws,  and  in  reversal  of  a  judicial  sentence ;  while  the 
Eumolpidse  and  Eerykes,  the  sacred  ^miliee  connected  with  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries  which  Alkibiad^  had  profjemed,  entered 
their  solemn  protest  on  religious  grounds  to  the  same  effect 
Against  all  these  vehement  opponents,  whose  impassioned  in- 
vectives obtained  the  full  sympathy  of  the  assembly,  Peisander 
had  but  one  simple  reply.  He  called  them  forward  successively 
by  name,  and  put  to  each  the  question — "  What  hope  have  you 
of  salvation  for  the  city^  when  the  Peloponnesians  have  a  naval 
force  against  us  fully  equal  to  ours,  together  with  a  greater 
number  of  allied  cities,  and  when  the  king  as  well  as  TissaphemSs 
are  supplying  them  with  money,  while  we  have  no  money  left  I— 
what  hope  have  you  of  salvation,  unless  we  can  persuade  the 
king  to  come  over  to  our  side  ?  "    The  answer  was  a  melancholy 

1  Thnoyd.  viii.  60, 61.  Hpedmen  of  the  looee   aeaertioii  of 

2In  thespeechmadebyTheramente  speakers  in  regard  to  facts  even  not 

Ohe  Athenian)  during  the  oligarchy  of  very  long  past    At  the  moment  wben 

Thirty,  seven  years  afterwards,  it  is  Theramenes  said  this,   the  question, 

affirmed  that  the    Athenian    people  what  political  oonstitudon  at  Athens 

voted  the  adoption  of  the  oligarchy  of  the  Lacediemonians  would  please  to 

Four  Hundred,  from  being  told  that  tolerate,   was    all-important   to    the 

the  Laoedanontani  would  never  trust  a  Athenians.    Theramenes  transfers  tl;e 

democracy  (Xenoph.  HeUen.  ii.  3,  45).  feelings  of  the  present  to  the  incidents 


This    IS    thoroughly    incorrect  —  a    of  the  past. 
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negative,  or  perhaps  not  less  melancholy  silence.  '^Well^  then 
(rejoined  PeisanderX  that  object  cannot  possibly  be  attained, 
unless  we  conduct  our  political  affairs  for  the  future  in  a  more 
moderate  way,  and  put  the  powers  of  government  more  into  the 
hands  of  a  few  ;  and  unless  we  recall  Alkibiadds,  the  only  man 
now  living  who  is  competent  to  do  the  business.  Under  present 
circumstances,  we  surely  shall  not  lay  greater  stress  upon  our 
political  constitution  than  upon  the  salvation  of  the  city ;  the 
rather  as  what  we  now  enact  may  be  hereafter  modified,  if  it  be 
found  not  to  answer." 

Against  the  proposed  oligarchical  change  the  repugnance  of  the 
assembly  was  alike  angry  and  unanimous.    But  they   unwOJing 
were  silenced  by  the  imperious  necessity  of  the  case,  ▼oto^f  the 
as  the  armament  at  Samos  had  been  before;  and  ileUnqaiilh 
admitting  the  alternative  laid  down  by  Pcisander  (as  £jJj>cracT 
I  have  observed  already),   the   most  democratical  under  the' 
citizen  might  be  embarrassed  as  to  his  vote.    Whether  I^^Saii  tid 
any  speaker,  like  Phrynichus  at  Samos,  arraigned  the  ^J^^'JJ'* 
fallacy  of  the  alternative,  and  called  upon  Peisander  is  sent  back 
for  some  guarantee,  better  than  mere  asseveration,  of  wf^^ 
the  benefits  to  come,  we  are  not  informed.    But  the  ^JkiWad^e. 
general  vote  of  the  assembly,  reluctant  and  only  passed  in  the 
hope  of  future  change,  sanctioned  his  recommendation.^    He  and 
ten  other  envoys,  invested  with  full  powers  of  negotiating  with 
Alkibiad^  and  Tissaphem^  were  despatched  to  Ionia  imme- 
diately.   Peisander  at  the  same  time  obtained  from  the  assembly 
a  vote  deposing  Phrynichus  from   his  command ;   under  the 
accusation  of  having  traitorously  caused  the  loss  of  lasus  and  the 
capture  of  Amorg^  after  the  battle  of  MilStns— but  from  the 
real  certainty  that  he  would  prove  an  insuperable  bar  to  all 
negotiations  with  Alkibiades.    Phrynichus,  with  his  colleague 
Skironid^  being  thus  displaced,  LcM)n  and  Diomedon  were  sent 
to  Samos  as  commanders  in  their  stead ;  an  appointment,  of 

1  Thocyd.  tUL  54.    6Si6iiiiotrhtiiv  imperiom  ad  Senatom    transfertur" 

wfrnrov  AxovMr  xa^*^*^  <^«p«  t6  wtpX  (Justin.  ▼.  3). 

nit  &Ac<y«u>xutv  *  atu^ut  <<  iiSaa^KofitvoK  Joattn  is  oomet,  80  for  M  this  Tote 

«nrb  rov  U9i<ravi(tov  /i^  <tvcu  oAAt/k  a-wn)>  goes ;  bnt  he  takes  no  notice  of  the 

pUw,  <cio'««,  Kai  iiLa  4Avi^«i'  wc  change  of  matters  afterwards,  when 

«cal  pLtroifiaiitlTai,  iwi^mmt.  the  establishment of  the Foar Hundred 

"  AUienfenslbas.  immlnente  perlcnlo  was  consummated  wWiout  the  promised 

belli,  major  salntis  qnam  dignitatis  benefit  of  Persian  alliance,  and  by 

carafoit.    Itaqae,  pennittente  populo,  simple  terrorism. 
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wHicb,   88   will  be   presently  seen,   Peisander    was   far  from 
anticipating  the  consequences 

Before  his  departure  from  Asia,  he  took  a  step  jet  more 
Peisander  important  He  was  well  aware  that  the  recent  vote 
^ijjjjjjjl^  —a  result  of  fear  inspired  by  the  war,  representing  a 
A^  **into  •^"^"^^^^  utterly  at  variance  with  that  of  the  assembly, 
oncanised  and  only  procured  as  the  price  of  Persian  aid  against 
a^nsfe  the  *  foreign  enemy — ^would  never  pass  into  a  reality  by 
democracy,  the  spontaneous  act  of  the  people  themselves.  It  was 
indeed  indispensable  as  a  first  step  ;  partly  as  an  authority  to 
himself  partly  also  as  a  confession  of  the  temporary  weakness  of 
the  democracy,  and  as  a  sanction  and  encouragement  for  the 
oligarchical  forces  to  show  themselves.  But  the  second  step  yet 
remained  to  be  performed:  that  of  calling  these  forces  into 
energetic  action—organizing  an  amount  of  violence  sufficient  to 
eztoi't  from  the  people  actual  submission  in  addition  to  verbal 
acquiescence— and  thus  as  it  were  tying  down  the  patient  while 
the  process  of  emasculation  was  being  consummated.  Peisander 
visited  all  the  various  political  clubs,  conspiracies,  or  Hetseriesi 
which  were  habitual  and  notorious  at  Athens;  associations, 
bound  together  by  oath,  among  the  wealthy  citizens,  partly  for 
purposes  of  amusement,  but  chiefly  pledging  the  members  to 
stand  by  each  other  in  objects  of  political  ambition,  in  judicial 
trials,  in  accusation  or  defence  of  official  men  after  the  period  of 
office  had  expired,  in  carrying  points  through  the  public  assembly, 
&c  Among  these  clubs  were  distributed  most  of  ^the  best 
citizens,  the  good  and  honourable  men,  the  elegant  men,  the  men 
of  note,  the  temperate,  the  honest  and  moderate  men,"  ^  &a,  to 
employ  that  complimentary  phraseology  by  which  wealthy  and 
anti-popular  politicians  have  chosen  to  designate  each  other,  in 
ancient  as  well  as  in  modem  times.  And  though  there  were 
doubtless  individuals  among  them  who  deserved  these  appellations 
in  their  best  sense,  yet  the  general  character  of  the  clubs  was 
not  the  less  exclusive  and  oligarchical  In  the  details  of  political 
life,  they  had  different  partialities  as  well  as  different  antipathies, 
and  were  oftener  in  opposition  than  in  co-operation  with  each 
other.    But  they  furnished,  when  taken  together,  a  formidable 

parti  honnftte  et  mod^r^,  Ac. 
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anti-popalar  force ;  generally  either  in  abeyance,  or  diaoeminAted 
in  the  accomplishment  of  smaller  political  measures  and  separate 
personal  successes — ^bnt  capable,  at  a  special  crisiB,  of  being 
eroked,  organized,  and  put  in  conjoint  attack,  for  the  subversion 
of  the  democracy.  Such  was  the  important  movement  now 
initiated  by  Peisander.  He  visited  separately  each  of  these 
clubs,  put  them  into  communication  with  each  other,  and 
exhorted  them  all  to  joint  aggressive  action  against  their  common 
enemy  the  democracy,  at  a  moment  when  it  was  already  in- 
timidated and  might  be  finally  overthrown.^ 

1  About  these  ^vywfio^Ua,  hn  iUmit  mXbt  gnti  homines  eeseni,  h»c  omnia 
«•»  «pxaif— political  and  Jadiclal  as-  (i«.  all  the  tuMdta  neoeasanr  for 
soeiations— eee  aboTe  in  this  History,  snccess  in  his  oominff  election)  tiU 
ch.  xxxviL,  ch.  U. ;  see  also  Hermann  parata  esse  debebant,  ucut  paiataesse 
Bottner,  Oeechichte  der  politiscben  oonfldo.  Nam  hoc  biennio  qoataor 
Hetmrieen  ra  Athen,  pp.  76, 79,  Leipsic,  aod€UUaU9  dviuro  ad  ambitionem  gra- 
1840.  tioeisidmonim  tibi  obligaitti    .... 

There  seem  to  have  been  similar  Horum  in  causis  ad  te  defemndis 
political  dabs  or  associations  at  quidnam  torum  todaUt  tibi  reeeperitU  §1 
Outhage,  exercising  much  inflnence,  eorvfrmariiu,  scio ;  nam  ioterfui.** 
and  holding  perpetual  banquets  as  a  See  Th.  Mommsen,  De  CoUegiis  et 
means  of  largess  to  the  poor— AristoteU  Sodalicils  Bomanorum.  Kiel«  IMS,  ch. 
Pollt.  iL  8, 2;  Livy,  zxxiii.  46 ;  xxxi?.  iii.  sect.  5, 6.  7 ;  also  the  Dissertation 
01 :  compare  Kluge,  ad  Aristotel.  de  of  WunHer,  inserted  in  the  Onoroasti- 
PoUt  Oarthag.  pp.  4^-127,  Wratisl.,  con  Tulliannm  of  Orelli  and  Baiter,  in 
18M.  the  last  Tolume  of  their  edition  of 

The  like  pdltieal  associations  were  Cicero,  pp.  isoo— 210,  ad  Ind.  Legum ; 
both  of  long  duration  among  the  nobil-  Lex  Lieinui  de  SodalUOt, 
ity  of  Borne,  and  of  much  influence  for  As  an  example  of  these  dubs  or 
political  objects  as  well  as  Judicial  oonspirades  for  mutual  support  in 
soooess— **  cuitiones  (compare  Cicero  ^vrwfuxrioi  iwl  6Uaif  (not  mduding 
pro  Clnentio,  c.  54,  s.  148)  honorum  Apx^f*  so  far  as  we  can  make  out),  we 
adipif<cenUonim  causa  factse—factiones  may  dte  the  association  called  oi 
— eodalitates".  The  incident  described  BucoSctf  made  known  to  us  by  an 
in  Livy  (ix.  26)  is  remarkable.  The  Inscription  recentlv  discoTored  iu 
Senate,  suspecting  the  character  and  Attica,  and  published  first  in  Dr. 
proceedings  of  these  clubs,  appointed  Wordsworth's  Athens  and  Attica,  p. 
the  Dictator  Ma>nius  (in  812  ac)  as  228 ;  next  in  Boss,  Die  Demen  ?on 
eoramissioner  with  full  power  to  in-  Attica,  Preface,  p.  t.  These  EUaJ^U 
▼estigate  and  deal  with  them.  But  are  an  assodation,  the  members  of 
such  was  the  power  of  the  clubs,  in  a  which  are  bound  to  each  other  by  a 
case  where  they  had  a  common  inte-  common  oath,  as  well  as  by  a  curse 
rest  and  acted  in  cooperation  (as  was  which  the  mythical  hero  of  the  as- 
equally  the  fact  under  Peisander  at  sedation,  Kikadeus,  is  supposed  to 
AthensX  that  they  completdy  frus-  have  imprecated  (erorrior  rn  a  f  ^r 
trated  the  inquiry,  and  went  on  as  Buca8«vfcin}p«uraro)— they  possess  com- 
before.  **Necaiutius,tt(./l<,  9«eaiii<fttm  mon  property,  and  it  was  held  contrary 
reeene  erat,  quaMtw  per  clara  nomina  to  the  oath  for  any  of  the  meiubers  to 
raorum  wiguU :  inde  laoi  ocepi t  ad  viliora  enter  into  a  pecuniary  process  a^iainst 
capita,  donee  eoUtonibu*  faetutnibHMfue,  the  itoiv6v :  compare  analogous  obli- 
admreue  quae  etnmparaUi  erat,  oppreeea  ffutions  among  the  Boman  Sodales. 
ett  *  (Ury,  ix.  2H).  Compare  Dio  Mommsen,  p.  4.  Some  memlters  bad 
Cms.  xxxni.  67,  about  the  irMuei  of  ?iolated  thdr  obligation  upon  this 
tlie  Triumvirs  at  Bome.  Quintus  point :  Folyxenns  had  attacked  them 
Oieero  (de  Petition.  Consulat  c  6)  says  at  law  for  false  witness :  and  the 
to  his  brother  the  orator— **  Quofl  si    ceneral  body  of  the  Kikadeis  pass  a 
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Part  IL 


f^eisander 
leaves 
Athens  for 
Samoii— 
Antiphon 
takes  the 
manage- 
ment of  the 
oligarchical 
conspiracy 
— 'rherame- 
ndsand 
Phrynicbns. 

democracy. 


Having  taken  other  necessary  measures  towards  the 

purpose,  Peisander  left  Athens  with  his  colleagues  to 
enter  upon  his  negotiation  with  Tissaphem^.  But 
the  co-operation  and  aggressive  movement  of  the  clubs 
which  he  had  originated  were  prosecuted  with  in- 
creased ardour  during  his  absence,  and  even  fell  into 
hands  more  organizing  and  effective  than  his  own. 
The  rhetorical  teacher  Anti  phon,  of  the  deme  Rhamnus, 
took  it  in  hand  especially,  acquired  the  confidence  of 
the  clubs,  and  drew  the  plan  of  campaign  against  the 
He  was  a  man  estimable  in  private  life  and  not  open 
to  pecuniary  corruption :  in  other  respects,  of  pre-eminent  ability, 
in  contrivance,  judgment,  speech,  and  action.  The  profession  to 
which  he  belonged,  generally  unpopular  among  the  democracy, 
excluded  him  from  taking  rank  as  a  speaker  eiUier  in  the  public 
assembly  or  the  dikastery  :  for  a  rhetorical  teacher,  contending 
in  either  of  them  against  a  private  speaker  (to  repeat  a  remark 
already  once  made),  was  considered  to  stand  at  the  same  unbir 
advantage  as  a  fencing-master  fighting  a  duel  with  a  gentleman 
would  be  held  to  stand  in  modem  times.  Himself  thus  debarred 
from  the  showy  celebrity  of  Athenian  political  life,  Antiphon 
became  only  the  more  consummate,  as  a  master  of  advice,  calcula- 
tion, scheming,  and  rhetorical' composition,^  to  assist  the  celebiity 


vote  of  thanks  to  him  for  so  doing, 
choosing  three  of  their  members  to 
assist  him  in  the  cause  before  the 
Dikastery  (otrtvtc  avvaytaviovyrai  t^ 
iirt<riaitiiidytf  rot?  udprvai) :  compart 
the  craiptai  alladed  to  in  Demosthends 
<cont.  Theokrin.  c.  11,  p.  1»36)  as  assist- 
ing Theokrinds  before  the  Dikastery 
and  intimidating  the  witnesses. 

The  Onilds  in  the  European  cities 
during  the  middle  ages,  usually  sworn 
to  by  every  member  and  called  C\>n- 
juTxUiones  AmicUia^  bear  in  many 
respects  a  resemblance  to  these  ^vt^fn- 
oo-iai ;  though  the  judicial  proc^ings 
in  the  mediaeval  cities,  being  so  much 
less  popular  than  at  Athens,  narrowed 
their  range  of  interference  in  this 
direction :  their  political  importance 
however  was  quite  equaL  (See  Wilila, 
Das  Qilden-Wesen  des  Mittelalters, 
Abschn.  ii.  p.  167,  Ac) 

**Omnes  autem  ad  Amidtiam  per- 
tlnentes  villas  per  ttdem  et  mterainenlum 
flimaverontt  Quod    unos    subveuiat 


alteri  tanquam  fratri  soo  in  ntUi  et 
honesto"(i«m(.  p.  148). 

1  The  person  described  by  Krito  in 
the  Euthyd6mus  of  Plato  (c  81,  p. 
805  C.)  as  having  censured  Sokratds 
for  conversing  with  Euthvddmus  and 
DionysodArus,  is  presented  exactly 
like  Antiphon  in  Thucydidds— ^lara 

iKui^¥iwiiucairr^pi.O¥a¥afit^Ki»a»,*  aXA' 
iirai*i¥  ayrtfy  ^(rt  ir«pt  row  rpdyiAarof , 
inb  TO"  ^ia,  Kai  dcirbv  c7yat  ical  &etv»w 
koyovt  (vvTiOt¥ai. 

Ueindorf  tliinks  that  Isokiat^  is 
here  meant:  Oroen  van  Prinstsier 
talks  of  Lysias  :  Winkelmann,  of 
Thras^nnachus.  The  description  would 
fit  Antiphon  as  well  as  either  of  these 
three :  though  Stallbaum  may  perhaps 
be  rijght  in  supposing  no  particular 
individual  to  have  been  in  the  mind  of 
Plato. 

ot  ffwSiKfri'  iwiordfifpci,  whom 
Xenoph6n  specifies  as  being  so  emi- 
nently useful  to  a  person  engaged  in 
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of  others ;  insomnch  that  his  silent  assistance  in  political  and 
judicial  debates,  as  a  sort  of  chamber-counsel,  was  highly  appre- 
ciated and  largely  paid.  Now  such  were  precisely  the  talents 
required  for  the  present  occasion ;  while  ibitiphon,  who  hated 
the  democracy  for  having  hitherto  kept  him  in  the  shade,  gladly 
bent  his  full  talents  towards  its  subversion. 

Thus  efficient  was  the  man  to  whom  Peisander  in  departing 
chiefly  confided  the  task  of  organizing  the  anti-popular  dubs,  for 
the  consummation  of  the  revolution  already  in  immediate  prospect 
His  chief  auxiliary  was  Theramends,  another  Athenian,  now  first 
named,  of  eminent  ability  and  cunning.  His  father  (either  natural 
or  by  adoption),  Agnon,  was  one  of  the  Probiili,  and  had  formerly 
been  founder  of  Amphipolis.  Even  Phrynichus — ^whoee  sagacity 
we  have  already  had  occasion  to  appreciate,  and  who  from  hatred 
towards  Alkibiad^  had  pronounced  himself  decidedly  against  the 
oligarchical  movement  at  Samos — ^became  zealous  in  forwarding 
the  movement  at  Athens,  after  his  dismissal  from  the  command. 
He  brought  to  the  side  of  Antiphon  and  Theramends  a  contriving 
bead  not  inferior  to  theirs,  coupled  with  daring  and  audacity  even 
superior.  Under  such  skilful  leaders,  the  anti-popular  force  of 
Athens  was  organized  with  a  deep  skill,  and  directed  with  u 
dexterous  wickedness,  never  before  witnessed  in  Greece. 

At  the  time  when  Peisander  and  the  other  envoys  reached  Ionia 
(seemingly  about  the  end  of  January  or  beginning  of  MlUUry 
February,  411    B.C.X  the    Peloponneeian    fleet   had  operaUoin 
already  quitted  MilStus  and  gone  to  Enidus  and   Aidatic 


Rhodes,  on  which  latter  island  Leon  and  Biomedon 
made  some  hasty  descents,  from  the  neighbouring  island  of 
Chalks.  At  the  same  time,  the  Athenian  armament  at  Chios 
was  making  progress  in  the  siege  of  that  place  and  the  construc- 
tion of  the  neighbouring  fort  at  Delphinium.  Pedaritus,  the 
Lacedaemonian  governor  of  the  island,  had  sent  pressing  messages 
to  solicit  aid  from  the  Peloponnesians  at  Rhodes,  but  no  aid 
arrived  ;  and  he  therefore  resolved  to  attempt  a  general  sally 
and  attack  upon  the  Athenians,  with  his  whole  force  foreign  as 
well  as  Chian.  Though  at  first  he  obtained  some  success,  the 
battle  ended  in  his    complete  defeat   and  death,  with    great 

A  law-miit,  are  probably  the  persons    tery  effectfTely  in  support  of  his  case 
who  know  bow  to  address  the  Dikas-    (Xenoph.  Memorab.  i.  2,  61). 
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slanghter  of  the  Chian  troops,  and  with  the  loss  of  many  whoee 
shields  were  captured  in  the  pursuit^  The  Chians,  now  reduced 
to  greater  straits  than  before,  and  beginning  to  sufifer  severely 
from  famine,  were  only  enabled  to  hold  out  by  a  partial  rein- 
forcement soon  afterwards  obtained  from  the  Peloponne^ian 
guard-ships  at  MilStus.  A  Spartan  named  Leon,  who  had  come 
out  in  the  vessel  of  Antisthen^  as  one  of  the  Epibat®  or  Matines, 
conducted  this  reinforcing  squadron  of  12  triremes  (chiefly 
Thurian  and  Syracusan)  succeeding  Pedaritus  in  the  general 
command  of  the  island.' 

It  was  while  Chios  seemed  thus  likely  to  be  recovered  by 
Neffotia-  Athens — and  while  the  superior  Peloponnesian  fleet 
ttonsof  -^Qs  paralyzed  at  Rhodes  by  Persian  intrigues  and 
MTith  bribes — that  Peisander  arrived  in  Ionia  to  open  bis 

AikibiadAfc  negotiations  with  Alkibiad^  and  Tissaphemes.  He 
was  enabled  to  announce  that  the  subversion  of  the  democracy  at 
Athens  was  already  begun  and  would  soon  be  consummated:  and 
he  now  required  the  price  which  had  been  promised  in  exchange 
— Persian  alliance  and  aid  to  Athens  against  the  Peloponnesians. 
But  AlkibiadSs  knew  well  that  he  had  promised  what  he  had  not 
the  least  chance  of  being  able  to  perform.  The  satrap  had 
appeared  to  follow  his  advice^r  had  rather  followed  bis  oun 
inclination,  employing  AlkibiadSs  as  an  instrument  and  auxiliary 
— ^in  the  endeavour  to  wear  out  both  paities,  and  to  keep  them 
nearly  on  an  equality  until  each  should  ruin  the  other.  But  he 
was  no  way  disposed  to  identify  hiuiself  with  the  cause  of 
Athens,  nor   to  break    decidedly  with    the    Peloponnesians — 

I  Thucyd.  viii.  55,  58.  commander  at  China,  when  (a  few 

«  Thucyd.  Tiii.  «l.    «Tvxoy  ik  in  iw  chapters  afterwards)  we  find  Thnwy- 

'P^  oKTo*  'Ao-ruoxov  «jc  n7?  MiA^rov  huhis  at  Samns  promoted,  from  bein|? 

\4ovTd  re  avifta  ZirapruCTTji',  6f  'A  v  r  t  o->  a  common  hoplite  in  the  ranks,  to  be 

9«y«i     «irt|3ari}c     (vf eirA«i,    rovror  one  of  the  Athenian genenUs (viii.  73). 

KtKotiKTfitvoi  ti9TaT6¥Ut6apiTov  $dvaTO¥  The  like  remark  may  be  made  on 

opvoKTo,  Ac  the   pasHiwe    cited     from    Xeiiophfta 

I  do  not  see  why  the  word  intpd-ni^  (Hellenic.  L  S,  17),  about  Hegesandridas 

should  not  1>e  construed  here,  as  else-  — imfidni^  iv   Mi»^ai>ov,   where  also 

where,  in  its  ordinary  sense  of  uiUeM  the  commentators  rdect  the  common 

ela»9iariu9.      The  commentators  (see  meaning  (hoc  Schneider's  note  in  the 

the  notes  of  Dr.  Arnold,  Poppo,  uud  Addemla  to  his  edition  of  17^1,  p.  97). 

Ooller)  start  difficulties  which  seem  to  The  iiat  ticiple  &v  In  that  passage  must 

me   of   little   importance ;   and   they  l>e  cousidered  as  an  inaccurate  sul»sU* 

ima^ne  divers  new  meanings,  for  none  tute  for  yy«vrifi«yo^t  since  Mindams 

of  which  any  authority  is  pro<luced.  was  dead  at  the  time.    UegeMandidrat 

We  ought  not  to  wonder  that  a  common  Ao'/  hern  among  the  epibaUe  of  Min- 

mUe$  dwttiariui  or   marine  (behig   a  daniR,  and  was  now  in  command  of  a 

Spartan  citizen)  should  be  ap|K>inted  squadron  on  the  coast  of  Thrace. 
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especially  at  a  moment  when  their  fleet  was  both  the  greater  of 

the  two,  and  in  occupation  of  an  island  close  to  his  own  satrapy. 

Accordingly  Alkibiad^    when    summoned    by  the   Athenian 

envoys  to  perform  his  engagement^  found  himself  in  a  dilemma 

from  which  he  could  only  escape  by  one  of  his  characteristic 

manoeuvres. 

Receiving  the  envoys  himself  in  conjunction  with  Tissaphern^ 

and  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  latter,  he  pushed  his  j.... 

demands  to  an   extent  which  he  knew   that   the  Aikibiadte 

Athenians  would  never  concede ;  in  order  that  the  ^ntMhis 

rupture  might  seem  to  be  on  their  side  and  not  ^SS*"** 

on  bis.    First,  he  required  the  whole  of  Ionia  to  be  of  breaking 

conceded  to  the  Great  King;  next,  all  the  neigh-  ptStSon- 

bouring   islands,  with  some   other    items  besides.^   indjipiation 
•r  «  ,  .  ,  ,       ,.         .       of  the 

Large  as  these  requisitions  were,  comprehending  the  oligarchs 

cession  of  Lesbos  and  Samos  as  well  as  Chios,  and  re-  •«»*^*>*°»- 

placing  the  Persian  monarchy  in  the  condition  in  which  it  had 

stood  in  496  B.a  before  the  Ionic  revolt,  Peisander  and  his 

colleagues  granted  them  all :  so  that  Alkibiadte  was  on  the  point 

of  seeing  his  deception  exposed  and  frustrated.     At  last  he 

bethought  himself  of  a  fresh  demand,  which  touched  Athenian 

pride  as  well  as  Athenian  safety  in  the  tenderest  place.     He 

required  that  the  Persian  king  should  be  held  free  to  build  ships 

of  war  in  unlimited  number,  and  to  keep  them  sailing  along  the 

coast  as  he  might  think  fit,  through  all  these  new  portions  of 

territory.     After  the  immense  concessions  already  made,  the 

envoys  not  only  rejected  this  fresh  demand  at  once,  but  resented 

it  as  an  insult  which  exposed  the  real  drift  and  purpose  of  Alki- 

biad^    Not  merely  did  it  cancel  the  boasted  treaty  (called  the 

peace  of  Eallias)  concluded  about  forty  years  before  between 

Athens  and  Persia,  and  limiting  the  Persian  ships  of  war  to  the 

sea  eastward  of   Phae^lis,  but  it  extinguished  the   maritime 

empire  of  Athens,  and  compromised  the  security  of  all  the  coasts 

and  islands  of  the  ^gean.    To  see  Lesbos,  Chios,  and  Samos,  &c., 

in  possession  of  Persia,  was  sufficiently  painful ;  but  if  there  came 

to  be  powerful  Persian  fleets  on  these  islands,  it  would  be  the 

1  Thui^d.  Till.  56.     *I«ytar  t«  yap        What  these  et  cetera  comprehended 

«Sv«r  li^tovr  iCioaifai,  col  atOit  rif (rov«  we  cannot  dirlne.     The  demand  was 

r«i«ucfi|Uraf  icai  aAAo,  olf  ovK  iror-  certainly     ample      enough      withoat 

nvwiUvmv  rm¥  'A^va^y,  Ac.  tliera. 
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certam  precursor  and  means  of  further  conquests  to  the  westwatd, 
and  would  revive  the  ag^essive  dispositions  of  the  Great  King 
as  they  had  stood  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Xerxd& 
Peisander  and  his  comrades,  abruptly  breaking  off  the  debate, 
returned  to  Samoe  ; — ^indignant  at  the  discovery,  which  they  now 
made  for  the  first  time,  that  Alkibiadds  had  juggled  them  from 
the  outset,  and  was  imposing  conditions  which  he  knew  to  be 
inadmissible.^  They  still  appear  however  to  have  thought  that 
Alkibiad^  acted  thus,  not  because  he  could  not,  but  because  be 
would  not)  bring  about  the  alliance  under  discussion.*  They  ana- 
pected  him  of  playing  false  with  the  oligarchical  movement  which 
he  had  himself  instigated,  and  of  projecting  the  accomplishment 
of  his  own  restoration,  coupled  with  tiie  alliance  of  Tissaphem^ 
into  the  bosom  of  the  democracy  which  he  had  begun  by 
denouncing.  Such  was  the  light  in  which  they  presented  bia 
conduct ;  venting  their  disappointment  in  invectives  against  his 
duplicity,  and  in  asseverations  that  he  was,  after  all,  unsuitable 
for  a  place  in  oligarchical  society.  Such  declarations,  when 
circulated  at  Samos,  to  account  for  their  unexpected  failure  in 
realizing  the  hopes  which  they  had  raised,  created  among  the 
armament  an  impression  that  Alkibiad^  was  really  favourable  to 
the  democracy  ;  at  the  same  time  leaving  unabated  the  prestige 
of  his  unbounded  ascendency  over  Tissaphemds  and  the  Great 
King.  We  shall  presently  see  the  effects  resulting  from  this  belief! 
Immediately  after  the  rupture  of  the  negotiations,  however, 
Beconcflia-  the  satiup  took  a  step  well-calculated  to  destroy  the 
?weenTi».  ^<^V^  ©^  ^«  Athenians  altogether,  so  far  as  Persian 
saphenito      aid  was  concerned.    Though  persisting  in  his  policy 

ana  the  ri      J-  i      •  •      '        •  .  x        -fi.  ^  j 

Peioponne-    of  lending  no  decisive  assistance  to  either  party,  and 
*^°^  of  merely  prolonging  the  war  so  as  to  enfeeble  both, 

1  Thop.  viiL  6<l.    wav^  iiflw  i^v  fiavt-  real  fact  and  not  a  boastful  lIctiAn ; 

k4a  iro«t<rtfai,  icat  wtLpair\«iv  riiv  tavrod  866  ch.  xl?. 

yriv,  omi  av  itai  o<raif  Suf  fiov\rirat.  The  note  of   Pt.   Arnold,    thonftfa 

In  my  jadgfment  iavrov  is  decidedly  generally  Inut,  ffivet  an  inadequate 

the  proper  reading  here,  not  iavrity,  representation  of  the  atrong  reaaons 

I  agree  in  thin  n>spect  with  Dr.  Arnold,  of  Athens  for  rejecting  and  resenting 

Bekker,  and  Ooller.  this  third  demand. 

In  a  former  volume  of  this  EOatory  *  Thncyd.  viii.  S8.     Mil  iy  a^Mn* 

I  have  shown  reasons  for  believing  (in  oA-nU  o/xa  oiiprff  S^y  rwv  'A^ratwr 

opposition  to  Mitford,  Dahlroann,  and  mti'oAoyoifttfvoi  ioic^^avro,  'AXKt/Uihfm 

othera)  that  the  treaty  called  by  the  jmiir,  iwtiiiiwtp  ov  ^oii A«t«»,  Up 

name  of  Kallias,  and  sometime  mis-  UaX  yap  ovk  tviHiSttop  ovr^r  #tMu  « t 

called  by  the  name  of  Kim6n,  was  a  oKtympxiav  ikBtlv),  Ac. 
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he  yet  began  to  fear  he  was  pushing  matters  too  far  against  the 
Peloponnesians,  who  had  now  been  two  months  inactive  at 
Rhodes,  with  their  large  fleet  hauled  ashore.  He  had  no  treaty 
with  them  actually  in  force,  since  Lichas  had  disallowed  the  two 
previous  conventions ;  nor  had  he  furnished  them  with  pay  or 
maintenance.  His  bribes  to  the  oflScers  had  hitherto  kept  the 
armament  quiet ;  yet  we  do  not  distinctly  see  how  so  large  a 
body  of  men  found  subsistence.^  He  was  now,  however,  apprised 
that  they  could  find  subsistence  no  longer,  and  that  they  would 
probably  desert,  or  commit  depredations  on  the  coast  of  his 
satrapy,  or  perhaps  be  driven  to  hasten  on  a  general  action  with 
the  Athenians,  under  desperate  circumstances.  Under  such  ap- 
prehensions he  felt  compelled  to  put  himself  again  in  communi- 
cation with  them,  to  furnish  Uiem  with  pay,  and  to  conclude 
with  them  a  third  convention,  the  proposition  of  which  he 
had  refused  to  entertain  at  Enidus.  He  therefore  went  to 
Eaunus,  invited  the  Peloponnesian  leadei^  to  Miletus,  and 
concluded  with  them,  near  that  town,  a  treaty  to  the  following 
effect: — 

**  In  this  13th  year  of  the  reign  of  Darius,  and  in  the  ephorship 
of  Alezippidas  at  LacedaemCn,  a  convention  is  hereby  j^|^  ^^^ 
concluded  by  the  Lacedemonians  and  their  allies,  ^^'^M^^^ 
with  Tissaphemds  and  Hieramenis  and  the  sons  of  between 
Phamakis,  respecting  the  affaii-s  of  the  king  and  of  ^^^ 
the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies.    The  territory  of  the  king,, 
as  much  of  it  as  is  in  Asia,  shall  belong  to  the  king.    Let  the 
king  determine  as  he  chooses  respecting  his  own  territory.    The 
Lacedsemonians  and  their  allies  shall  not  approach  the  king's 
territory  with  any  mischievous  pui-pose — nor  shall  the  king  ap- 
proach that  of  the  Lacedsemonians  and  their  allies  with  any 
like  purpose.    If  any  one  among  the  Lacedaemonians  or  their 
allies  shall  approach  the  king's  territory  with  mischievous  pur- 
pose, the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  shall  hinder  him :  if 
any  one  from  the  king's  teriitory  shall  approach  the  Lacedae- 
monians or  their  allies  with  mischievous  purpose,  the  king  shall 

1  Th11c7d.Tiii.44— 67.  la  two  parallel  Bat  this  was  only  doring  the  sammer 

caeea,  one  in  Chios,  the  other  m  Kor*  (see  Xenoph.  UeUen.  ii  1, 1 ;  tI.  )!,  .S7), 

kjrra,  the  senmen  of  an  unpaid  anna-  while  the  stay  of  the  Peloponnesians 

ment    found    subsistence    by  hiring  at    Rhodes    was    from    January    to- 

themselves  out  for  agricnltural  laboor.  March. 
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hinder  him.  Tissaphemis  shall  provide  pay  and  maintenance, 
for  the  fleet  now  present,  at  the  rate  already  stipulated,  until  the 
king's  fleet  shall  arrive ;  aftei*  that  it  shall  be  at  the  option  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  to  maintain  their  own  fleet  if  they  think  fit — or 
if  they  jirefer,  Tissaphem^  shall  famish  maintenance,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  war  the  Lacedsemonians  shall  repay  to  him  what  they 
have  received.  After  the  king's  fleet  shall  have  arrived,  the  two 
fleets  shall  carry  on  war  conjointly,  in  such  manner  as  shaD 
seem  good  to  Tissaphem^  and  the  Lacedemonians  and  their 
allies.  If  they  choose  to  close  the  war  with  the  Athenians,  they 
shall  close  it  only  by  joint  consent"* 
In  comparing  this  third  convention  with  the  two  preceding, 
we  find  that  nothing  is  now  stipulated  as  to  any  terri- 
veiition  tory  except  the  continent  of  Ajsia ;  which  is  insured 
witiTSie*^  unreservedly  to  the  king,  of  course,  with  all  the  Greek 
two  pre-  residents  planted  upon  it  But  by  a  diplomatic  finesse, 
***^*  the  terms  of  the  treaty  imply  that  this  is  not  all  the 

territory  which  the  king  is  entitled  to  claim — though  nothing  is 
covenanted  as  to  any  remainder.^  Next,  this  third  treaty  includes 
Phamabazus  (the  son  of  Pharnak^)  with  his  sati-apy  of  Dasky- 
lium  ;  and  Hieramen^  with  his  district,  the  extent  and  position 
of  which  we  do  not  know  ;  while  in  the  former  treaties  no  other 
satrap  except  Tissaphernes  had  been  concerned.  We  must  re- 
collect that  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  included  those  27  triremes, 
which  had  been  brought  across  by  Ealligeitus  expressly  for  the 
aid  of  Phamabazus  ;  and,  therefore,  that  the  latter  now  naturally 
became  a  party  to  the  general  operations.  Thirdly,  we  here  find, 
for  the  first  time,  formal  announcement  of  a  Persian  fleet  about 
to  be  brought  up  as  auxiliary  to  the  Peloponnesians.  This  was  a 
promise  which  the  satrap  now  set  forth  more  plainly  than  before, 
to  amuse  them,  and  to  abate  the  mistrust  which  they  had  begun 
to  conceive  of  his  sincerity.  It  served  the  temporary  purpose  of 
restraining  them  from  any  immediate  act  of  despair  hostile  to  his 
interests,  which  was  all  that  he  looked  for.  While  he  renewed 
his  payments,  therefore,  for  the  moment,  he  affected  to  busy  him- 
self in  orders  and  preparations  for  the  fleet  from  Phoenicia.' 

1  Thocyd.  viii.  5S.  AcW  eXvai  •  k«1  vcpl  r^f  ywpaf  Tifv  4«vr«v 

S  Thucyd.  viiL  58.     x^(>^  '^^  fiatn-    fiovKev^rut  ^«o■lAvvf  ovMf  fMA^rm*,. 
\imt,  o<ri)  r^c  'Ao'iaf  <<rTt,  Pnffi-        '<* Thncyd.  viii.  69. 
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The  Peloponnesian  fleet  was  now  ordered  to  move  from  Bhodea. 
Before  it  quitted  that  island,  however,  envoys  came 
tliither  from  Eretnaand  from  Oropus;  which  latter  OrApusby 
place  (a  dependency  on  the  north-eastern  frontier  of  ^'^•"•^ 
AtticaX  though  protected  by  an  Athenian  garrison,  had  recently 
been  surprised  and  captured  by  the  Boeotians.  The  loss  of  Ordjius 
much  increased  the  facilities  for  the  revolt  of  Eubcea  ;  and  these 
envoys  came  to  entreat  aid  from  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  to  second 
the  island  in  that  design.  The  Peloponnesian  commanders,  how- 
ever, felt  themselves  under  prior  obligation  to  relieve  the  sufferers 
at  Cliios,  towards  which  island  they  first  bent  their  course.  But 
they  had  scarcely  passed  the  Triopian  cape,  when  they  saw  the 
Athenian  squadron  from  Clialk^  dogging  their  motions.  Though 
there  was  no  wish  on  either  side  for  a  general  battle,  yet  they  saw 
evideutly  that  the  Athenians  would  not  permit  them  to  pass  by 
Samos,  and  get  to  the  relief  of  Chios,  without  a  battle.  Benounc- 
ing  therefore  the  project  of  relieving  Chios,  they  again  concentrated 
their  force  at  MUetus ;  while  the  Athenian  fleet  was  also  again 
united  at  Samos. ^  It  was  about  the  end  of  March,  411  B.a,  that 
the  two  fleets  were  thus  replaced  in  the  stations  which  they  had 
occupied  four  months  previously. 

After  the  breach  with  Alkibiad^  and  still  more  after  this 
manifest  reconciliation  of  Tissaphemds  with  the""  Pelo-  Peisander 
ponnesians,  Peisander  and  the  oligarchical  conspirators  K^Jfel  **** 
at  Samos  had  to  reconsider  their  plan  of  action.    They  R?"*'*[  *■ 
would  not  have  began  the  movement  at  first,  had  they  chical  oon- 
not  been  instigated  by  Alkibiades,  and  furnished  by  JlyJJJ^ 
him  with  the  treacherous  delusion  of  Persian  alliance  Alkibiadte. 
to  cheat  and  paralyze  the  people.    They  had  indeed  motives 
enough,  from  their  own  x)er8onal  ambition,  to  originate  it  of 
themselves,  apart  from  Alkibiades;   but  without  the  hopes — 
equally  useful  for  their  purpose  whether  false  or  true^conuccted 
with  his  name,  they  would  have  had  no  chance  of  achieving  the 
first  step.     Now,  however,  that  first  step  had  been  achieved, 
before  tlie  delusive  expectation  of  Persian  gold  was  dissipated. 
The  Athenian  people  had  been  familiarized  with  the  idea  of  a 
subversion  of  their  constitution,  in  consideration  of  a  certain 
price :  it  remained  to  extort  from  them  at  the  point  of  the  sword, 

'  Thncyd.  viU.  60. 
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Without  pajing  the  price,  what  they  had  thus  consented  to  sell.* 
Moreover  the  leaders  of  the  scheme  felt  themselyes  already  com- 
promised, so  that  they  could  not  recede  with  safety.  They  hati 
set  in  motion  their  partisans  at  Athens,  where  the  system  of 
murderous  intimidation  (though  the  news  had  not  as  yet  reached 
Samos)  was  already  in  full  swing :  so  that  they  felt  constrained 
to  persevere  as  the  only  chance  of  preservation  to  themselves.  At 
the  same  time,  all  that  faint  pretence  of  public  benefit,  in  the 
shape  of  Persian  alliance,  which  had  been  originally  attached  to 
it  and  which  might  have  been  conceived  to  enlist  in  the  scheme 
some  timid  patriots,  was  now  entirely  withdrawn.  Nothing 
remained  except  a  naked,  selfish,  and  unscrupulous  scheme  of 
ambition,  not  only  ruining  the  freedom  of  Athens  at  home,  bat 
crippling  and  imperilling  her  before  the  foreign  enemy  at  a 
moment  when  her  entire  strength  was  scarcely  adequate  to  the 
contest  The  conspirators  resolved  to  persevere,  at  all  hazards, 
both  in  breaking  down  the  constitution  and  in  carrying  on  the 
foreign  war.  Most  of  them  being  rich  men,  they  were  content 
(Thucydid6s  observes)  to  defray  the  cost  out  of  their  own  purses, 
now  that  they  were  contending,  not  for  their  country,  but  for 
their  own  power  and  profit.' 

They  lost  no  time  in  proceeding  to  execution,  immediately 
They  ab>  after  returning  to  Samos  from  the  abortive  conference 
iS??ert  Uie  ^^  Alkibiades.  WhUe  they  despatched  Peisander 
democracy  with  five  of  the  envoys  back  to  Athens,  to  consummate 
what  was  already  in  progress  there — and  the  remain- 


Hyperbolnt  ^K  ^^®  *^  oligarchize  the  dependent  allies — they 
andothen.  organized  all  their  partisan  force  in  the  armament, 
and  began  to  take  measures  for  putting  down  the  democracy  in 
Samos  itself.  That  democracy  had  been  the  product  of  a  forcible 
revolution,  effected  about  ten  months  before  by  the  aid  of  three 
Athenian  triremes.  It  had  since  preserved  Samos  from  revolting, 
like  Chios :  it  was  now  the  means  of  preserving  the  democracy  at 

1  See  Arlstotel.  Politic  t.  8, 8.    He  *  Thucyd.  riU.   S3.     cvt«v«  ii  in* 

cites  this  reTolation  as  an  instance  of  vimw  avTMr,  wf   if<i|    cat    kipB^- 

one  begun  hj  deceit,  and  afterwards  r«i;orra«,  hpfv  ory  Tp<Sa-y  |i^ omi^i^- 

consummated  by^  force— otor    iwl  rm¥  vtran  rk  wp^yiiara,  Kai  ri  tov  woAjfiov 

rrrpoicoo-iwr  rhv  S^fior  cfiir^njo'ai',  ^(r>  ifui  aFr^yctv,  ical  ^(r^epeiy  avrevt  vpo- 

Komt  jhv  fiaatXia   yp^/itara    wapt^tiv  $vnMi  xotmara  koX  ^v  rt  lAAe  3^  w» 

|iort0V«*  ^fnvcdfuvot  Si,  icaWx***'  imtp-    raXaiirmpovyraK. 
Mrro  i^p  iroAtTvior. 
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Athens  itselfl  The  partisans  of  Peisander,  finding  it  an  invincible 
obstacle  to  their  views,  contrived  to  gain  over  a  party  of  the 
leading  Samians  now  in  authority  under  ic  Three  hundred  of 
these  latter,  a  portion  of  those  who  ten  months  before  had  risen 
in  arms  to  put  down  the  pre-existing  oligarchy,  now  enlisted  as 
conspirators  along  with  the  Athenian  oligarchs,  to  put  down  the 
Samian  democracy,  and  get  possession  of  the  government  for  them- 
selves. The  new  alliance  was  attested  and  cemented,  according 
to  genuine  oligarchical  practice,  by  a  murder  without  judicial 
trial,  or  an  assassination — for  which  a  suitable  victim  was  at  hand. 
The  Athenian  H3rperbolus,  who  had  been  ostracized  some  years 
before  by  the  coalition  of  Nikias  and  Alkibiad^  together  with 
their  respective  partisans — ostracized  (as  Thucydid^  tells  us)  not 
from  any  fear  of  his  power  and  over-transcendent  influence,  but 
from  his  bad  character  and  from  his  being  a  disgrace  to  the  city — 
and  thus  ostracized  by  an  abuse  of  the  institution — was  now 
resident  at  Samos.  He  represented  the  demagogic  and  accusatory 
eloquence  of  the  democracy,  the  check  upon  oflicial  delinquency  ; 
so  diat  he  served  as  a  common  object  of  antipathy  to  Athenian 
and  Samian  oligarchs.  Some  of  the  Athenian  partisans,  headed 
by  Charmtnus,  one  of  the  generals,  in  concert  with  the  Samian 
conspirators,  seized  Hyper  bolus  and  put  him  to  death ;  seemingly 
with  some  other  victims  at  the  same  time.^ 

But  though  these  joint  assassinations  served  as  a  pledge  to  each 
section  of  the  conspirators  for  the  fidelity  of  the  other  The  demo- 
in  respect  to  further  operations,  they  at  ihe  same  time  g^Jg^J^ 
gave  warning  to  opponents.    Those  leading  men  at  juatained 
Samoe  who  remained   attached  to   the  democracy,  A^enian 


looking  abroad  for  defence  against  the  coming  attack, 

made  earnest  appeal  to  Leon  and  Diomedon,  the  two  generals 

most  recently  arrived  from  Athens  in  substitution  for  Phrynichus 

1  Thacyd.  TiiL  78.    koI  *Yv4aPo\6p  ri  Toiovra  f^Wirpaf or  most  mean    that 

rwa  TMK  'Atfi^rctMr,  liov^pbr  aytfpMvor,  Other  penoDs  were  aasassfaiated  along 

M9Tpajctv/Uvor    ov    <ia    £vyafi«wf    ical  with  Hvperbolos. 

ofcwfutTOf  ^^ov,  aAA^    8U    iromfpioy  The  incorrect  manner  in  which  Mr. 

«cu  ottrxvmjr  t^  v^A«Mf ,  dLvoxreivovot  Blitford  recoante  these  proceedings  at 

M«ra  XapiAtKov  rv  hnt^  rStv  vr^rtfyStv  SamoB  haa  been  propeny  commented 

icoi  ru^v  rmv  wofiA  v^l^v  'Jkkiivatup,  OD  bT  Dr.    Thirlwall   CuHbU  Gr.    ch. 

vioTtr    SiiovTt9    ovTOif,    Kai    £AAc  xxriii.  ToL  iT.  p.  80).    It  Is  the  more 

iicr*    aiirmv  rotavra   $vp4irpa-  snrpriaing,  slnoe  the  phrase /mt^  Xop- 

(«v,  nU  re   irXtlovkV   mpfjuiyro  iwtri-  /ittVov,  which   Mr.   Mitford    has    mis- 

Aro^ot.  understood,  is  explained  in  a  special 

I  presome   that  the   words   oAAv  note  of  Dulcer. 

f?  17 
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and  Skironidde — men  sincerely  devoted  to  the  democracy^  and 
advene  to  all  oligarchical  change — ^as  well  as  to  the  trierarch 
Thrasyllus,  to  Thrasybulus  (son  of  Lykos)  then  serving  as  a 
hoplite,  and  to  many  others  of  the  pronounced  democrats  and 
patriots  in  the  Athenian  armament  They  made  appeal,  not 
simply  in  behalf  of  their  own  personal  safety  and  of  their  own 
democracy,  now  threatened  by  conspirators  of  whom  a  portion 
were  Athenians,  but  also  on  grounds  of  public  interest  to  Athens ; 
since,  if  Samos  became  oligarchized,  its  sympathy  with  the  Athe- 
nian democracy  and  its  fidelity  to  the  alliaDce  would  be  at  an  end. 
At  this  moment  the  most  recent  events  which  had  occurred  at 
Athens  (presently  to  be  told)  were  not  known,  and  the  democracy 
was  considered  as  still  subsisting  there.^ 

To  stand  by  the  assailed  democracy  of  Samos,  and  to  preserve 
llie  Athe-  the  island  itself^  now  the  mainstay  of  the  shattered 
^SSfSk***  Athenian  empire,  were  motives  more  than  sufficient 
<^  the  to  awaken  the  Athenian  leaders  thus  solicited.    Com- 

conspiiaoj  mencing  a  personal  canvass  among  the  soldiers  and 
atsamot.  seamen,  and  invoking  their  interference  to  avert  th« 
overthrow  of  the  Samian  democracy,  they  found  the  general 
sentiment  decidedly  in  their  £&vour,  but  most  of  all  among  the 
Parali,  or  crew  of  the  consecrated  public  trireme  called  the 
Paitdus.  These  men  were  the  picked  seamen  of  the  state ;  each 
of  them  not  merely  a  freeman,  but  a  full  Athenian  citizen ; 
receiving  higher  pay  than  the  ordinary  seamen,  and  known  as 
devoted  to  tiie  democratical  constitution,  with  an  active  repug- 
nance to  oligarchy  itself  as  well  as  to  everything  which  scented 
of  it*  The  vigilance  of  Leon  and  Diomedon  on  the  defensive 
side  counteracted  the  machinations  of  their  colleague  CharmlnujB, 
along  with  the  conspirators ;  and  provided,  for  the  Samian  de- 
mocracy, fiuthful  auxiliaries  constandy  ready  for  action.  Presently 
the  conspirators  made  a  violent  attack  to  overthrow  the  govern- 
ment ;  but  though  they  chose  their  own  moment  and  opportunity, 

IThneyd.  tlSi.  78,  74.     ovk  i^^tow    IA<vMpovt    varras    .    ,    .    iv    r§   tn^ 

Ae.  v«vf. 

.    ,    ,    ovykp  Mcaar  «w  rovt  rrrpm^  PdthoUos  caUed  the  PSUmhts^p^v. 

movlovt  opxAi^raf .  Ac  ako¥  rov  ^m^v,   "  the  clob,   ita^  OT 

SThuo^d.  Tiii.  78.     mI  o^x  ^«^a  va»M  of  the  people"  (AristoteL  Bhe- 

rov«  IlapaAovf ,  ai^pav  *A9i|raiovt  re  icai  toiic  iiL  8)i 
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they  still  found  themselves  thoroughly  worsted  in  the  straggle, 
especially  through  the  energetic  aid  of  the  ParalL  Thirty  of 
their  number  were  slain  in  the  contest,  and  three  of  the  most 
guilty  afterwards  condemned  to  banishment  The  victorious 
party  took  no  further  revenge,  even  upon  the  remainder  of  the 
three  hundred  conspirators — granted  a  general  amnesty — and  did 
their  best  to  re-establish  constitutional  and  harmonious  working 
of  the  democracy.^ 

Chsereas,  an  Athenian  trierarch,  who  had  been  forward  in  the 
contest,  was  sent  in  the  Paralus  itself  to  Athens,  to  ThePandu 
make  communication  of  what  had  occurred.  But  this  At^iuwith 
democratical  crew,  on  reaching  their  native  city,  theiMwi. 
instead  of  being  received  with  that  welcome  which  they  doubt- 
less expected,  found  a  state  of  things  not  less  odious  than 
surprising.  The  democracy  of  Athens  had  been  subverted : 
instead  of  the  Senate  of  Five  Hundred  and  the  assembled 
people,  an  oligarchy  of  Four  Hundred,  self-installed  persons 
were  enthroned  with  sovereign  authority  in  the  Senate  House. 
The  first  order  of  the  Four  Hundred,  on  hearing  that  the  Paralus 
had  entered  Peirnus,  was  to  imprison  two  or  three  of  the  ci-ew, 
and  to  remove  all  l^e  rest  from  their  own  privileged  trireme 
aboard  a  common  trireme,  with  orders  to  depart  forthwith  and  to 
cruise  near  Eubcea.  The  conunander  Chsereas  found  means  to 
etd^  and  returned  back  to  Samoa  to  tell  the  unwelcome 
newsL* 

The  steps,  whereby  this  oligarchy  of  Four  Hundred  had  been 
gradually  raised  up  to  their  new  power  must  be  PrognMol 
taken  up  from   the  time  when  Peisander  quitted  ^J|J^j£^ 
Athens, — after  having  obtained  the  vote  of  the  public  JJ^^JJL 
assembly  authorixing  him  to  treat  with  Alkibiadls  dexuroot 
and  Tissaphernds,— and  after  having  set  on  foot  a  JJ^fli^ 
joint  organization  and  conspiracy  of  all  the  anti-  Antiphoa. 
popular  clubs,  which  fell  under  the  management  especially  of 
Antiphan  and  Theramends,  afterwards  aided  by  Fhrynichus. 
All  the  members  of  that  board  of  Elders  called  I^btlli,  who  had 
been  named  after  the  defeat  in  Sicily— with  Agnon,  father  of 

1  Tbneyd.  viU.  7S.    c«i  rpUKoym  iup    nit  3*  ^tAAotf  vh  luniautaKOvmx  dVM- 
M  T«*t   mi(rutr4/nm  4vyn  iCWMvay  *        '  Thucyd.  viii.  74. 
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Theramen^  at  their  bead  ^ — ^together  with  many  other  leading 
citizens,  some  of  whom  had  been  connted  among  the  firmest 
friends  of  the  democracy,  joined  the  conspiracy  ;  while  the 
oligarchical  and  the  neutral  rich  came  into  it  with  ardour ;  so 
that  a  body  of  partisans  was  formed  both  numerous  and  well 
provided  with  money.  Antiphon  did  not  attempt  to  bring  them 
together,  or  to  make  any  public  demonstration,  armed  or 
unarmed,  for  the  purpose  of  overawing  actual  authorities.  He 
permitted  the  senate  and  the  public  assembly  to  go  on  meeting 
and  debating  as  usual  ;  but  his  partisans,  neither  tihe  names  nor 
the  numbers  of  whom  were  publicly  known,  received  from  him 
instructions  both  when  to  speak  and  what  language  to  hold. 
The  great  topic  upon  which  they  descanted  was  the  costliness 
of  democratical  institutions  in  the  present  distressed  state  of  the 
finances,  when  tribute  from  the  allies  could  no  longer  be 
reckoned  upon — ^the  heavy  tax  imposed  upon  the  state  by  paying 
the  Senators,  the  Dikasts,  the  Ekklesiasts  or  citizens  who 
attended  the  public  assembly,  &c.  The  state  could  now  afford  to 
pay  none  but  those  soldiers  who  fought  in  its  defence,  nor  on^t 
any  one  else  to  touch  the  public  money.  It  was  essential  (they 
insisted)  to  exclude  from  the  political  franchise  all  except  a 
select  body  of  Five  Thousand,  composed  of  those  who  were  best 
able  to  do  service  to  the  city  by  person  and  by  purse. 
The  extensive  disfranchisement  involved  in  this  last  proposition 
was  quite  sufficiently  shocking  to  the  ears  al  an 
oftiS^n-  Athenian  assembly.  But  in  reality  the  propodtioii 
julSeaSoiifc  ^^  ^*®®^^  *  juggle,  never  intended  to  become  reality, 
naming  live  and  representing  something  far  short  of  what  Anti- 
Thousand  1  -11.  •  .  11  .  . 
citizens  to      phon   and    his   partisans    intended.      Their  design 

TOii^S****  ^*®  *^  appropriate  the  powers  of  government  to 
mmcliise  themselves  simply,  without  control  or  partnership; 
^'  leaving  this  body  of  Five  Thousand  not  merely 
unconvened,  but  non-existent,  as  a  mere  empty  name  to  impose 
upon  the  citizens  generally.  Of  such  real  intention,  however, 
not  a  word  was  as  yet  spoken.  The  projected  body  of  Five 
Thousand  was  the  theme  preached  upon  by  all  the  party  orators; 

1  Thuoyd.  Tiii.  1.    About  (he  ooun-        Respecting  the  activity  of  Agnon, 

tenance  which  all  these  Probiili  lent  as  one  of  the  Probddi,  in  the  nmo 

to  the  conspimcy,  see  Aristotle,  Bhe-  cause,  see  Lysias,  Orat  zii.  cent  Bra- 

toiU.  ilL  18. 2.  tostben.  c.  11,  p.  426  Beisk.  sect.  M. 
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yet  without  submittiiig  any  substantive  motion  for  the  change, 
which  could  not  be  yet  done  without  illegality. 

Even  thus  indirectly  advocated,  the  project  of  cutting  down 
the  franchise  to  Five  Thousand,  and  of  suppressing  ^^^^.^^ 
all  the  paid  civil  functions,  was  a  change  sufficiently  tion  of  the 
violent  to  caU  forth  abundant  opponents.  For  such  ^^|!![ken  by 
opponents  Antiphon  was  fully  prepared.  Of  the  men  ^^]^^ 
who  thus  stood  forward  in  opposition,  either  all,  or  at  oligarchical 
least  all  the  most  prominent,  were  successfully  taken  '*^* 
off  by  private  assassination.  The  first  of  them  who  thus  perished 
was  Androklds,  difitinguished  as  a  demagogue  or  popular  speaker, 
and  marked  out  to  vengeance  not  only  by  that  circumstance,  but 
by  the  further  hct  that  he  had  been  among  the  most  vehement 
accusers  of  Alkibiad^  before  his  exile.  For  at  this  time  the 
breach  of  Peisander  with  Tissaphem6s  and  Alkibiades  had  not 
yet  become  known  at  Athens,  so  that  the  latter  was  still  supposed 
to  be  on  the  point  of  returning  home  as  a  member  of  the  contem- 
plated oligarchical  government  After  Androkl^,  many  other 
speakers  of  simUar  sentiments  perished  in  the  same  way,  by 
unknown  hands.  A  band  of  Grecian  youths,  strangers  got 
together  from  different  cities,^  was  organized  for  the  business : 
the  victims  were  all  chosen  on  the  same  special  ground,  and  the 
deed  was  so  skilfully  perpetrated  that  neither  director  nor 
instrument  ever  became  known.  After  these  assassinations — 
sure,  special,  secret,  and  systematic,  emanating  from  an  unknown 
Directory  like  a  Vehmic  tribunal— had  continued  for  some  time, 
the  terror  which  they  inspired  became  intense  and  universaL 
No  justice  could  be  had,  no  inquiry  could  be  instituted,  even  for 
the  death  of  the  nearest  and  dearest  relative.  At  last,  no  man 
dared  to  demand  or  even  to  mention  inquiry,  looking  upon 
himself  as  fortunate  that  he  had  escaped  the  same  fate  in  his  own 
person.  So  finished  an  organization  and  such  well-aimed  blows 
raised  a  general  belief  that  the  conspirators  were  much  more 
numerous  than  they  were  in  reality.    And  as  it  turned  out  that 

iTbnoyd.  TiU.  60.     ol    aiicoo-i    koi  unions,  fonnerly  spoken  of.     But  I 

Acctrbr  utr*  avrmv  (that  is,  along  with  cannot  think  that  Thncydidto  wonld 

the  Foot  Hundred) 'EAAifMs  vcaviVicot,  use  snch  an  expression  to  designate 

oZc  cxp«*vTo  f Z  ri  vov  ^'ot  x'*^povpy9iy.  Athenian  citizens ;  neither  is  it  pro* 

Dr.    Anold    explaim    the    words  bable  that  Athenian  citizens  wonld  he 

^AAiiK«?  yforiVicot  to  mean  some  of  the  emploj'ed  in  repeated  acts  of  snch  a 

members  of  the  aristocratical  clubs  or  character. 
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there  were  persons  among  them  who  had  before  been  accounted 
hearty  democrats,^  so  at  last  dismay  and  mistrust  became  uniyer- 
sally  prevalent  No  one  dared  even  to  express  indignation  at  the 
murders  going  on,  much  less  to  talk  about  redress  or  revenge,  for 
fear  that  he  might  be  communicating  with  one  of  the  unknown 
conspirators.  In  the  midst  of  this  terrorism,  all  opposition 
ceased  in  the  senate  and  public  assembly,  so  that  the  speakers  of 
the  conspiring  oligarchy  appeared  to  carry  an  unanimous  assent.' 
Such  was  the  condition  to  which  things  had  been  brought  in 
Athens,  by  Antiphon  and  the  oligarchical  conspirators 
acting  under  his  direction,  at  the  time  when  Peisand^ 
and  the  five  envoys  arrived  thither  returning  from 
Samos.  It  is  probable  that  they  had  previously  trans- 
mitted home  from  Samos  news  of  the  rupture  with 
Alkibiad^  and  of  the  necessity  of  prosecuting  the 
conspiracy  without  further  view  either  to  him  or  to 
the  Persian  alliance.  Such  news  would  probably  be  acceptable 
both  to  Antiphon  and  Phrynichus,  both  of  them  personal  enemies 
of  Alkibiad^  ;  especially  Phrynichus,  who  had  pronounced  him 
to  be  incapable  of  fraternizing  with  an  oligarchical  revolution.* 
At  any  rate,  the  plans  of  Antiphon  had  been  independent  of  all 
view  to  Persian  aid,  and  had  been  directed  to  carry  the  revolution 
by  means  of  naked,  exorbitant,  and  well-directed  fear,  without 
any  intermixture  of  hope  or  any  prospect  of  public  benefit. 


Beturnof 
Peisander 
to  Athens— 
oligarchical 
goyernment 
eetabliflhed 
iQ  several  of 
the  allied 
oitiee. 


1  Bren  Peisander  himself  had  pro- 
Iteaed  (he  strongest  attachment  to  the 
democracy,  coupled  with  exaggerated 
▼iolenoe  against  parties  suspected  of 
oligarchical  plots,  four  years  before, 
in  the  inTesugations  which  followed 
on  the  mutilation  of  the  Hemin  at 
Athens  (AndoUdds  de  Myster.  c.  9, 10, 
sect.  86-48). 

It  is  a  f^ict  that  Peisander  was  one 
of  the  prominent  moTers  on  both  these 
two  occasions,  four  years  apart  And 
if  we  could  beiieTe  Isokratte  (de  Bigis, 
■ect  4—7.  p.  847X  the  second  of  the 
two  occasions  was  merely  the  continu- 
ance and  consummation  of  a  plot, 
which  had  been  projected  and  begun 
on  the  first,  and  in  which  the  consmra- 
tors  had  endeavoured  to  enlist  Alkl- 
biadds.  The  latter  refused  (so  his  son. 
the  speaker  in  the  above-mentioned 
oration,  contends)  in  consequence  of 
his  attachment   to  the   democracy ; 


upon  which  the  oligarchical  oonsplia- 
tors,  incensed  at  his  refusal,  got  up  the 
charge  of  irreligion  against  him  and 
procured  his  banishment 

Though  Droysen  and  Wattenbach 
(De  Quadringentonim  Athenis  Fte- 
tione,  pp.  7,  8,  Berlin.  1842)  place  confl- 
dence,  to  a  coDviderable  extent,  in  this 
manner  of  putting  the  facts,  I  consider 
ft  to  be  nothing  Detter  than  complete 
perversion,  irreconcilable  with  Thn- 
cydidte,  confounding  together  facts 
unconnected  in  themselves  as  wefl  as 
separated  by  a  long  interval  of  time 
and  introducing  unreal  causes,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  out  C^hat  was 
certainly  not  tme)  that  AUdbi&dte  was 
a  faithful  friend  of  the  demootaey. 
and  even  a  sufferer  in  its  behalt 

»  Thucyd.  viiL  W. 

'Thucyd.  viiL  S8.  voiu^mr  ovk  ^ 
voTt  avT^K  (AUdbiadte)  «eard  r%  «Ub« 
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Peisaiider  found  the  reign  of  terror  fully  matured.  He  bad  not 
come  direct  from  Samoe  to  Athens,  but  had  halted  in  hiB  voyage 
at  various  allied  dependencies — while  the  other  five  envoys,  as 
well  as  a  partisan  named  Diotreph^  had  been  sent  to  Thasoe 
and  elsewhere;^  all  for  the  same  purpose,  of  putting  down 
democracies  in  those  allied  cities  where  they  existed,  and 
establishing  oligarchies  in  their  room.  Peisander  made  this 
change  at  T^os,  Andros,  Earystus,  Aegina,  and  elsewhere ; 
collecting  from  these  several  places  a  regiment  of  300  hoplites, 
which  he  brought  with  him  to  Athens  as  a  sort  of  body-guard  to 
his  new  oligarchy.'  He  could  not  know,  until  he  reached 
Peiraeus,  the  full  success  of  the  terrorism  organized  by  Antiphon 
and  the  rest ;  so  that  he  probably  came  prepared  to  surmount  a 
greater  resistance  than  he  actually  found.  As  the  fsLcta  stood,  so 
completely  had  the  public  opinion  and  spirit  been  subdued,  that 
he  was  enabled  to  put  the  finishing  stroke  at  once.  His  arrival 
was  the  signal  for  consummating  the  revolution ;  first,  by  an 
extorted  suspension  of  the  tutelary  constitutional  sanction — next, 
by  the  more  direct  employment  of  armed  force. 

First,  he  convoked  a  public  assembly,  in  which  he  proposed  a 
decree,  naming  ten  commissioners,  with  full  powers,  Conramma. 
to  prepare  propositions  for  such  political  reform  as  ^^olution 
they  should  think  advisable,  and  to  be  ready  by  a  at  Athen*— 
given  day.*  According  to  the  usual  practice,  this  aawmblTat 
decree  must  previously  have  been  approved  in  the  KoWniw. 

1  Thncyd.  TiiL  04.  Hermann,  Lebrbnch  der  GrlechiBchen 

s  Thncyd.  viii.  66.     oi  ii  ofu^i  vhw  Staats-Alierthfimer,  sect  1S7,  note  12 : 

Uuaayipoy  wapaw\4ovTiv  re,  wa-  compare  also  Wattenbach.  De  Qaad- 

mMSoim,  T«*«  <if/A«v«  iyraZf  rinirentor.   Factione.  n.  88^.  I  CttJinot 

vdAco-i  KardKvp.  kux  ofia  I  <r  r  i  y  1 

A^*  6r  YM^iMr  koi  bwkiras  ix^vr^t  1 

^Cvut  ovroif  (vitfiaxovt  ^kBov  t^^rkt  ] 

*iMivat.   icol  Karmkttfipdvovat  ri.  irKtiirra  1 

We  m.%T  ea^er  from  c.  69  tha«  the  1 

places  wbicn  I  have  named  in  the  text  t 

were  among  thoae  Tisited  by  Feisander:  1 

all  of  them  lay  very  much  in  hia  way  ( 

from  Samoa  to  Athens.  i 

*Thacyd.  viii.  67.     cat  irpwror  /Up  i 

rbr  i^iMP  ^vKki^atrnt  «Ivoy  yptiiaiv^lium  \ 

JLfipmi    iXia^ok    ^vyyoa^caf    avro-  1 

x^aropas,    royrovt   oi  j^vyyj»a^arrac  I 

yptifufp  i<nvrfK9iv  cc  rhv  i^iiov  it  iffupatf  c 

pmr^p,  K9§'  on  aptora  i^  ir^Xif  ol4n7<r«Teu.  1 

In  spite  of  certain  passages  found  in  i 

Soidas  and  Harpokrati6n  (see  K.  F.  1 
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Senate  of  Five  Hundred,  before  it  was  submitted  to  the 
people.  Such  was  doubtless  the  case  in  the  present  instance, 
so  that  the  decree  passed  without  any  opposition.  On  the  day 
fixed,  a  &esh  assembly  met,  which  Peisander  and  his  partisans 
caused  to  be  held,  not  in  the  usual  place  (called  the  Pnyx)  within 
the  city  walls,  but  at  a  place  called  Kol6nus,  ten  stadia  (rather 
more  than  a  mile)  without  the  walls,^  north  of  the  dty.  Eoldnus 
was  a  temple  of  Poseiddn,  within  the  precinct  of  which  the 
assembly  was  enclosed  for  the  occasion.  Such  an  assembly  was 
not  likely  to  be  numerous,  wherever  held,'  since  there  could  be 
little  motive  to  attend  when  freedom  of  debate  was  extinguished  ; 
but  the  oligarchical  conspirators  now  transferred  it  without  the 
walls  ;  selecting  a  narrow  area  for  the  meeting — in  order  that 
they  might  lessen  still  further  the  chance  of  a  numerous  attend- 
ance— of  an  assembly  which  they  fully  designed  should  be  the 
last  in  the  history  of  Athens.  They  were  thus  also  more  out  of 
the  reach  of  an  armed  movement  in  the  city,  as  well  as  enabled 
to  post  their  own  armed  partisans  around,  under  colour  of  pro- 
tecting the  meeting  against  disturbance  by  the  Lacedaemonians 
from  Dekeleia. 
The  proposition  of  the  newly-appointed  Decemvirs  (probably 

Peisander,  Antiphon,  and  other  partisans  themselves) 
oftbe  **"  ^*B  exceedingly  short  and  simple.  They  merely 
P^womftn.   °^®^®^  ^^  abolition  of  the  celebrated  Graphs  Parano- 

m6n ;  that  is,  they  proposed  that  every  Athenian 
citizen  should  have  full  liberty  of  making  any  anti-constitutional 
proposition  that  he  chose — and  that  every  other  citizen  should 
be  interdicted,  under  heavy  penalties,  from  prosecuting  him  by 

1  Thnc^d.  tUL  67.     ctcito,  iw9t8^  n    indeed  there  seems  reason  to  inufiiiiie 
iindfta  i4>r}K€f  ^vpiKkjiirav  ri^y   ««-    that  two  distinct  Demes  bore this 8 


ffAi}<rtav  cf  rh¥  KdAuvor  (cori  t '  Itpby  name  Qiee  Boeckh,  in  the  Ck>mmentar7 

no<rci<wvos  «^M  irtiAflMf,  Airtxov  vraBtovt  appended  to  his  translation  of  the  An- 

liiXiirra  fi^jca),  Ac.  tigond  of  Sophoklds,  pp.  190, 191 ;  and 

The  Tery  remarkable    word    $vv4-  Boss,  Die  Demen  von  Attika,  pp.  10. 11). 

«X7)(ray,    here    nsed    rejecting    the  It  is  in  the  grove  of  the  EnmenidM, 

assembly,  appears  to  me  to  refer  (not,  hard  by  this  temple  of  Poseiddn.  that 

as  Dr.  Arnold  supposes  in  his  note,  to  Sophoklds  has  laid  the  scene  of  his  im- 

any  existing  practice  observed  even  in  mortal  drama,  the  ^dipus  Kolonena. 
the  usual  assemblies  which  met  in  the        2  Compare  the  statement  in  Lysias 

Pnyx,  bnt  rather)  to  a  departure  from  (Orat.  xiu  cont.  Eratosth.  a.  76,  p.  127) 

the  usual  practice,  and  the  employ-  respecting  the   small   numben  who 

ment  of  a  stratagem  in  reference  to  attended  and  voted  at  the  assembly  by 

thisiMurticular meeting.  which   the   subsequent  oligarchy  of 

Kol6nus  was  one  of  the  Attic  Demes:  Thirty  was  named. 
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Graphs  Paranomdn  (indictment  on  the  score  of  informalitj, 
ille^ity,  or  unconstitutionality),  or  from  doing  him  any  other 
mischief.  This  proposition  was  adopted  without  a  single  dissen- 
tient It  was  thought  more  formal  by  the  directing  chiefs  to 
sever  this  proposition  pointedly  from  the  rest,  and  to  put  it, 
singly  and  apart,  into  the  mouth  of  the  special  commissioners ; 
since  it  was  the  legalizing  condition  of  every  other  positive 
change  which  they  were  about  to  move  afterwards.  Full  liberty 
being  thus  grants  to  make  any  motion,  however  anti-constitu- 
tional, and  to  dispense  with  all  the  established  formalities,  such 
as  preliminary  authorization  by  the  senate,  Peisander  now  came 
forward  with  his  substantive  propositions  to  the  following 
effect : — 

1.  All  the  existing  democratical  magistracies  were  suppressed 
at  once,  and  made  to  cease  for  the  fature.     2.  No  civil 
functions  whatever  were  hereafter  to  be  salaried.    3.   J^^JiSittt 
To  constitute  a  new  government,  a  committee  of  five  fTjJJJS*  ^ 
persons  were  named  forthwith,  who  were  to  choose  a  —oligarchy 
larger  body  of  one  hundred  (that  is,  one  hundred  HiuSKd. 
including  the  five  choosers  themselves).    Each  indivi- 
daal,  out  of  this  body  of  one  hundred,  was  to  choose  three 
persons.    4  A  body  of  Four  Hundred  was  thus  constituted,  who 
were  to  take  their  seat  in  the  Senate-house,  and  to  carry  on  the 
government  with   unlimited   powers,  according   to  their  own 
discretion.    5.  They  were  to  convene  the  Five  Thousand,  when- 
ever they  might  think  fit^    All  was  passed  without  a  dissentient 
voice. 

The  invention  and  employment  of  this  imaginary  aggregate  of 
Five  Thousand  was  not  the  least  dexterous  among  the  -.^^ 
combinations  of  Antiphon.    No  one  knew  who  these  and  nomi- 
Five  Thousand  were :  yet  the  resolution,  just  adopted,   SIte"Sjed 
purported — not  that  such  a  number  of  citizens  should  ™  ^^JIJh. 
be  singled  out  and  constituted,  either  by  choice,  or  by 
lot,  or  in  some  determinate  manner  which  should  exhibit  them 
to  the  view  and  knowledge  of  others — but  that  the  Four  Hun- 
dred should  convene  The  Five  Thousandj  whenever  they  thought 


1  Thncyd. Tin. 67.    ii<B6irratikmvr9i^    r«Kp«ropac,  xal  rove  wtvraKt^^ 
.  rrpojcoaiovc  ivrat  it  rh  fiwktvnipiop,    X»^'  .>.    ^  ^ .  /  t    .     .    _. 

apx«iy  Svg  kp  ifMrrm,  yiyrMO'KMO'iy,  air    ooKfj. 
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proper :  thus  assuming  the  latter  to  be  a  list  already  made  up 
and  notorious,  at  least  to  the  Four  Hundred  themselves.  The 
real  fact  was  that  the  Five  Thousand  existed  nowhere  except  in 
the  talk  and  proclamations  of  the  conspirators,  as  a  supplement 
of  fictitious  auxiliaries.  They  did  not  even  exist  as  individual 
names  on  paper,  but  simply  as  an  imposturous  nominal  aggregate. 
The  Four  Hundred  now  installed  formed  the  entire  and  exclusive 
rulers  of  the  state.^  But  the  mere  name  of  the  Five  Thousand, 
though  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  name,  served  two  important 
purposes  for  Antiphon  and  his  conspiracy.  First,  it  admitted  of 
being  falsely  produced  (especially  to  the  armament  at  Samos)  as 
proof  of  a  tolerably  numerous  and  popular  body  of  equal,  qualified, 
concurrent  citizens — all  intended  to  take  their  turn  by  rotation 
in  exercising  the  powers  of  government ;  thus  lightening  the 
odium  of  extreme  usurpation  to  the  Four  Hundred,  and  pawmng 
them  off  merely  as  the  earliest  section  of  the  Five  Thousand,  put 
into  office  for  a  few  months,  and  destined  at  the  end  of  that 
period  to  give  place  to  another  equal  section.'  Next,  it 
immensely  augmented  the  means  of  intimidation  possessed  by 
the  Four  Hundred  at  home,  by  exaggerating  the  impression  of 
their  supposed  strength.  For  the  citizens  generally  were  made 
to  believe  that  there  were  five  thousand  real  and  living  partners 
in  the  conspiracy ;  while  the  fact  that  these  partners  were  not 
known  and  could  not  be  individually  identified,  rather  aggravated 
the  reigning  terror  and  mistrust — since  every  man,  suspecting 

1  Thucyd.  Tiii.  60.      ^v  Si  rovro  tv-  Toi>«    ir«vTaittax»Afo¥t    |SouA*t«» 

vpcWf  irp6?  Tov?  vA«/ovf ,  ivtl  i$ttp  y9  apx<(>'  «»^*  /»*»'  rrrptucoaim^,  Uvrnx  kmx 

T^v  ir6Ki¥  olmp  icoi  it«0i9Tavai  l/MAAor.  to  ipyov,     imKpvwrmno  yap  oimk  hx 

Plutarch,  Alkibiad.  C.  26.  tmv    wtpraicivxiXlmp   r^  ortf^iart, 

>  Thucyd.  TiiL  72.      ir^irovn  6i  it  uri  arrtxpv«  Sriitcv  dortv  fioi4ktraim^«t9 

^ytdfiopSiKaai^paf.    .     .     .    Md^ov-  OKO/Ao^cir  —  ^oSoWfi«ro»      fbi|      r^ 

r«c — rcvraicio-x^Xioi  hk  2ri  cZcr,  Skti  Ao-i,  mat  wp6t  riv.  cIvmv 

jcoi  ov  T9Tpajc6<rioi  ftovovt  i>i  wpdirvoyTMt,  rit  ri  8»'  ayroicr  o-^ak^,     mmi  oi 

viil.  86.    Oi  5*  an^yycAAor  ««  ovrc  iwi  rrrpdunSotoi  did  tovto  ovic  ^#cAor  ro^t 

lio^opf  TM  ir^XflMf  ^  ^MrdUrrotf-tcyt-  vcrra<ci<rx« Aio  v«    ovrc    «tr«4, 

voirOf  akx*  iirl  irmnipCq.    .    .    .    tm^  oi  ovrt/yi^oi'rafdf^AovfcTrai'r^ 

vcrr aict<rxiAiMy  ore  wdvrtt  iv  m«v    Karaar^aai    fMTtf;i^ovc,     /oootfrovc 

r^/ii^pc4  iitBi^owtv,  Ac  am<cpv(  6v  6nMor  4yovfMV04,  t6  f  «l 

▼liL  89.     oAAd  TOv«  irffKTa<ct<rx(*  a^avit     ^ofiov     it     cXA^Aovf 

kiovt  ipy^  tat  l"l  h¥6iiaTi  Xfi^*"^  diro-  wapi(ttp, 

BtiKinivait  KoX  tV  iroAiTCMW    l<rairipaM         Viii. 08.^    A^orr««  roj^t  T€  wtvrm^ 

mm$i<rrdyai,  iciO'yiAtovf  dvo^^avtiK,  col  i<c  r •  t^ 

▼iU.  02.    (After  the  Four  Hundred  r^wip it.4pt^,jlavTovtTrr(Mxivx*'kioit 

had  already  been  mnch  oppoeed  and  tfoc^,  rovt  rrrpoKovCovt  ivt^Bm,^  rim 

humbled,  and  were  on  the  point  of  ti  riyK  w6kw  liaiUvi  rp6wy  ^M^tfctpcir, 

being    pat    down)  — j)y  hi   ftplbt   r^  Ac. 
oxAoK    \    irapdjcA]}o-t«    mk    xP^^t    ^^rt/t        Compare  alio  c  97. 
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that  his  neigbboar  might  poedblj  be  among  them,  was  afraid  to 
communicate  his  discontent  or  propose  means  for  joint  resistance.^ 
In  both  these  two  ways,  the  name  and  assumed  existence  of  the 
Five  Thousand  lent  strength  to  the  real  Four  Hundred  conspira- 
tors. It  masked  their  usurpation  while  it  increased  their  hold  on 
the  respect  and  fears  of  the  citizens. 

As  soon  as  the  public  assembly  at  Eoldnus  had,  with  such 
seeming  unanimity,  accepted  all  the  propositions  of  The  Four 
Peisander,  they  were  dismissed  ;  and  the  new  regi-  Sjjjf** 
ment  of  Four  Hundred  were  chosen  and  constituted  thenuelTH 
in  the  form  prescribed.    It  now  only  remained  to  StS^hooie. 

install  them  in  the  Senate-house.    But  this  could  not  ezpeiung 
-      ,  .  ,  4.  .  y  11       the  senator* 

be  done  without  force,  smce  the  senators  were  already  by  armed 

within  it;   having,  doubtless,  gone  thither  imme-  '**"*• 

diately  from  the  assembly,  where  their  presence  (at  least  the 

presence  of  the  Prytanes,  or  Senators  of  the  presiding  tribe)  was 

essential  as  legal  presidents.    They  had  to  deliberate  what  they 

would  do  under  the  decree  just  passed,  which  divested  them  of 

all  authority.    It  was  even  possible  that  they  might  organize 

armed  resiBtance;   for  which  there  seemed  more  than  usual 

facility  at  the  present  moment,  since  the  occupation  of  Dekeleia 

by  the  Lacedemonians  kept  Athens  in  a  condition  like  that  of  a 

permanent  camp,  with  a  large  proportion  of  the  citizens  day  and 

night  under  arms.*   Against  this  chance  the  Four  Hundred  made 

proviaioiL    They  selected  that  hour  of  the  day  when  the  greater 

number  of  citizens  habitually  went  home  (probably  to  their 

morning  meal),  leaving  the  military  station,  with  the  arms  piled 

and  ready,  under  comparatively  thin  watch.    While  the  general 

body  of  hoplitee  left  the  station  at  this  hour  according  to  the 

usual  practice,  the  hoplites  (Andrian,  Tenian,  and  others)  in  the 

immediate  confidence  of  the  Four  Hundred  were  directed  by 

private  order  to  hold  themselves  prepared  and  in  arms  at  a  little 

distance  off ;  so  that  if  any  symptoms  should  appear  of  resistance 

being  contemplated,  they  might  at  once  interfere  and  forestall  it 

Having  taken  this  precaution,  the  Four  Hundred  marched  in  a 

1  Qx  the  strikiog  paaiage  (Thmeyd.  place  and  carrying  them  home— in  the 

▼iiL  92)  cited  in  my  preTiooe  note.  Lysistrata  560 ;  a  comedy  represented 

s  See    the  jests  of    Aristophante,  aboat  December,  412,  or  January,  411, 

about  the  citizens  all  in  armour  buy-  B.C,  three  months  earlier  than  the 

ing  thiir  proTisIons  in  the  market-  events  here  narrated. 
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body  to  the  Senate-honse,  each  man  with  a  dagger  concealed  under 
his  garment,  and  followed  by  their  special  body-gaard  of  120 
young  men  from  various  Grecian  cities— the  instruments  of  the 
assassinations  ordered  by  Antiphon  and  his  colleagues.  In  this 
array  they  marched  into  the  Senate-house,  where  the  senators 
were  assembled,  and  commanded  them  to  depart ;  at  the  same 
time  tendering  to  them  their  pay  for  all  the  remainder  of  the 
year  (seemingly  about  three  months  or  more  down  to  the  begin- 
ning of  Hekatombseon,  the  month  of  new  nominations)  during 
which  their  functions  ought  to  have  continued.  The  senators 
were  noway  prepared  to  resist  the  decree  just  passed  under  the 
forms  of  legality,  with  an  armed  body  now  arrived  to  enforce  its 
execution.  They  obeyed  and  departed,  each  man  as  he  passed  the 
door  receiving  the  salary  tendered  to  him.  That  they  should 
yield  obedience  to  superior  force  under  the  circumstances  can 
excite  neither  censure  nor  surprise  ;  but  that  they  should  accept 
from  the  hands  of  the  conspirators  this  anticipation  of  an  un- 
earned salary  was  a  meanness  which  almost  branded  them  as 
accomplices,  and  dishonoured  the  expiring  hour  of  the  last  demo- 
cratical  authority.  The  Four  Hundred  now  found  themselYes 
triumphantly  installed  in  the  Senate-house.  There  was  not  die 
least  resistance,  either  within  its  walls,  or  even  without,  by  any 
portion  of  the  citizens.^ 

Thus  perished,  or  seemed  to  perish,  the  democracy  of  AthoM, 
Remarks  on  *^^  ^"^  uninterrupted  existence  of  nearly  one  hun- 
tiiiBTOTola-  dred  years  since  the  revolution  of  Eleisthends.  So 
incredible  did  it  appear  that  the  numerous,  intelligent, 
and  constitutional  citizens  of  Athens  should  suffer  their  liberties 
to  be  overthrown  by  a  band  of  four  hundred  conspirators,  while 
the  great  mass  of  diem  not  only  loved  the  democracy,  but  had 
arms  in  their  hands  to  defend  it,  that  even  their  enemy  and 
neighbour  Agis  at  Dekeleia  could  hardly  imagine  the  revolution 
to  be  a  fetct  accomplished.  We  shall  see  presently  that  it  did  not 
stand — nor  would  it  probably  have  stood,  had  drcumstancee  even 
been  more  favourable — ^but  the  accomplishment  of  it  at  all  is  an 
incident  too  extraordinary  to  be  passed  over  without  some  words 
in  explanation. 

We  must  remark  that  the  tremendous  catastrophe  and  loss  of 
1  Thucyd.  Tiii.  09,  70. 
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blood  in  Sicily  had  abated  the  energy  of  the  Athenian  character 
generally,  bnt  especially  had  made  them  despair  of  their  foreign 
relations  ;  of  the  possibility  that  they  could  make  head  against 
enemies,  increased  in  number  by  revolts  among  their  own  allies, 
and  farther  sustained  by  Persian  gold.  Upon  this  sentiment  of 
despair  is  brought  to  bear  the  treacherous  delusion  of  AUdbiad^ 
offering  them  the  Persian  aid ;  that  is,  means  of  defence  and 
success  against  foreign  enemies,  at  the  price  of  their  democracy. 
Reluctantly  the  people  are  brought,  but  they  a/n  brought,  to 
entertain  Uie  preposition :  and  thus  the  conspirators  gain  their 
first  capital  point — of  familiarizing  the  people  with  the  idea  of 
such  a  change  of  constitution.  The  ulterior  success  of  the  con- 
spiracy— when  all  prospect  of  Persian  gold,  or  improved  foreign 
position,  was  at  an  end — is  due  to  the  combinations,  alike 
nefarious  and  skilful,  of  Antiphon,  wielding  and  organizing  the 
united  strength  of  the  aristocratical  classes  at  Athens ;  strength 
always  exceedingly  great,  but  under  ordinary  circumstances 
working  in  fractions  disunited  and  even  reciprocally  hostile  to 
each  other — ^restrained  by  the  ascendant  democratical  institutions 
— and  reduced  to  corrupt  what  it  could  not  overthrow.  Aj^ti- 
phon,  about  to  employ  this  anti-popular  force  in  one  systematic 
scheme  and  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  predetermined  purpose, 
keeps  still  within  the  same  ostensible  constitutional  limits.  He 
raises  no  open  mutiny  :  he  maintains  inviolate  the  cardinal  point 
of  Athenian  politicsd  morality— respect  to  the  decision  of  the 
senate  and  political  assembly,  as  well  as  to  constitutional  maxims. 
But  he  knows  well  that  the  value  of  these  meetings,  as  political 
aecurities,  depends  upon  entire  freedom  of  speech ;  and  that  if 
that  freedom  be  suppressed,  the  assembly  itself  becomes  a  nullity 
— or  rather  an  instrument  of  positive  imposture  and  mischief. 
Accordingly,  he  causes  all  the  popular  orators  to  be  successively 
assassinated,  so  that  no  man  dares  to  open  his  mouth  on  that  side ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  anti-popular  speakers  are  all  loud 
and  confident,  cheering  one  another  on,  and  seeming  to  represent 
all  the  feeling  of  the  persons  present  By  thus  sUencing  each 
individual  leader,  and  intimidating  every  opponent  from  standing 
forward  as  spokesman,  he  extorts  the  formal  sanction  of  the 
assembly  and  the  senate  to  measures  which  the  large  majority  of 
the  citizens  detest    That  majority,  however,  are  bound  by  their 
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own  oQDstitational  forms :  and  when  the  dedsion  of  these,  bj 

whatever  means  obtained,  is  against  them,  they  have  neither  the 

inclination  nor  the  courage  to  resist    In  no  part  of  the  world 

has  this  sentiment  of  constitutional  duty  and  submission  to  the 

▼ote  of  a  legal  minority  been  more  keenly  and  universally  felt 

than  it  was  among  the  citizens  of  democratical  Athens.^    Anti- 

phon  thus  finds  means  to  employ  the  constitutional  sentiment  of 

Athens  as  a  means  of  killing  the  constitution :  the  mere  empty 

form,  after  its  vital  and  protective  efficacy  has  been  abstracted, 

remains  simply  as  a  cheat  to  paralyze  individual  patriotism. 

It  was  this  cheat  which  rendered  the  Athenians  indisposed  to 

.  ^   ^      ^  stand  forward  with  arms  in  defence  of  that  democracy 
Atuichin6iit  ^>ii  11*  1  1 

tooonstita-    to  which  they  were  attached.    Accustomed  as  they 

^x"^^!^  were  to   unlimited   pacific   contention  within   the 

use  ma^  of  bounds  of  their  constitution,  they  were  in  the  highest 

mentby        degree   averse   to   anything   like    armed    intestine 

todM^      contention.      This    is    the    natural    effect    of    an 

the  ran-        established  fi^ee  and  equal  polity — to  substitute  the 

contests  of  the  tongue  for  those  of  the  sword,  and 

sometimes  even  to  create  so  extreme  a  disinclination  to  the 

latter,  that  if  liberty  be  energetically  assailed,  the  counter-energy 

necessary  for  its  defence  may  probably  be  found  wanting.    So 

difficult  is  it  for  the  same  people  to  have  both  the  qualities 

requisite  for  making  a  free  constitution  work  well  in  ordinary 

times,  together  with  those  very  different  qualities  requisite  for 

upholding  it  against   exceptional    dangers   and    under  trying 

emergencies.    None  but  an  Athenian  of  extraordinary  ability 

like  Antiphon  would  have  understood  the  art  of  thus  making 

the  constitutional  feeling  of  his  countrymen  subservient  to  the 

success  of  his  conspiracy — and  of  maintaining  the  forms  of  legal 

dealing  towards  assembled  and  constitutional  bodies,  while  he 

violated  them  in  secret  and  successive  stabs  directed  against 

individuals.    Political  assassination  had  been  unknown  at  Athena 

(as  iiEur  as  our  Information  reaches)  since  the  time  when  it  was 

employed   about  fifty  years  before  by  the  oligarchical  party 

against  Ephialtds,  the  coadjutor  of  Perikl^'    But  this  had  been 

1  This    striking   sod  deep-seated  (HistGr.  ch.xiz.Bect  t.ttd.hr.p.tSSV 

regard  of  the  Aiheniaiu  for  aU  the  >  See  Plutarch,  Periklte,  e.  10:  Die- 

forma  of  an  eetabllshed  conetitntion  ddr.  id.  77;  and  chap.  xM,  of  this 

makes  itself  fUt  STen  by  Mr.  Mitf ord  History. 
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an  individaal  case,  and  it  was  reserved  for  Antiphon  and 
Phrynichns  to  organize  a  band  of  assasmnB  working  systematically, 
and  taking  off  a  series  of  leading  victims  one  after  the  other.  As 
the  Macedonian  kings  in  aftertimes  required  the  surrender  of  the 
popular  orators  in  a  body,  so  the  authors  of  this  conspiracy  found 
the  same  enemies  to  deal  with,  and  adopted  another  way  of 
getting  rid  of  them  ;  thus  reducing  the  assembly  into  a  tame  and 
lifeless  mass,  capable  of  being  intimidated  into  giving  its 
collective  sanction  to  measures  which  its  large  majority  detested. 

As  Grecian  history  has  been  usually  written,  we  are  instructed 
to  believe  that  the  misfortunes,  and  the  corruption, 
and  the  degradation  of  the  democratical  states,  were  coffue*  ttb 
brought  upon  them  by  the  dass  of  demagogues,  of  Jlf  i?**" 
whom  KleOn,  Hyperbolus,  Androkl^,  &c.,  stand  forth  ooant«r- 
as  specimens.    These  men  are  represented  as  mischief  utithMii 
makers  and  revilers,  accusing  without  just  cause,  and  Jjj^jjj^^ 
converting  innocence  into  treason. 

Now  the  history  of  this  conspiracy  of  the  Four  Hundred 
presents  to  us  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  It  shows  that  the 
political  enemies — against  whom  the  Athenian  people  were 
protected  by  their  democratical  institutions,  and  by  the 
demagogues  as  living  organs  of  those  institutions — ^were  not 
fictitious  but  dangen>usly  real  It  reveals  the  continued 
existence  of  powerful  anti-popular  combinations,  ready  to  come 
together  for  treasonable  purposes  when  the  moment  appeared 
safe  and  tempting.  It  manifests  the  character  and  morality  of 
the  leaders,  to  whom  the  direction  of  the  anti-popular  force 
naturally  feU.  It  proves  that  these  leaders,  men  of  uncommon 
ability,  required  nothing  more  than  the  extinction  or  silence  of 
the  demagogues,  to  be  enabled  to  subvert  the  popular  securities, 
and  get  possession  of  the  government  We  need  no  better  proctf 
to  teach  us  what  was  the  real  function  and  intrinsic  necessity  of 
these  demagogues  in  the  Athenian  system ;  taking  them  as  a 
dass,  and  apart  from  the  manner  in  which  individuals  among 
them  may  have  performed  their  duty.  They  formed  the  vital 
movement  of  all  that  was  tutelary  and  public-spirited  in 
democracy.  Aggressive  in  respect  to  official  delinquents,  they 
were  defensive  in  respect  to  the  public  and  the  constitution.  If 
that  anti-popular  force,  which  Antiphon  found  ready-made,  had 
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not  been  efficient^  at  a  much  earlier  moment,  in  stifling  the 
democracy,  it  was  because  there  were  demagogues  to  cry  aloud, 
as  well  as  assemblies  to  hear  and  sustain  them.  If  Antiphon's 
conspiracy  was  successful,  it  was  because  he  knew  where  to  aim 
his  blows,  80  as  to  strike  down  the  real  enemies  of  the  oligarchy 
and  the  real  defenders  of  the  people.  I  here  employ  the  term 
demagogues  because  it  is  that  commonly  used  by  those  who 
denounce  the  class  of  men  here  under  review :  the  proper  neutral 
phrase,  laying  aside  odious  associations,  would  be  to  call  them 
poptdar  speakers  or  opposition  speakers.  But  by  whatever  name 
they  may  be  called,  it  is  impossible  rightly  to  conceive  their 
position  in  Athens,  without  looking  at  them  in  contrast  and 
antithesis  with  those  anti-popular  forces  against  which  they 
formed  the  indispensable  barrier,  and  which  come  forth  into  such 
manifest  and  melancholy  working  under  the  organizing  hands  of 
Antiphon  and  Phr3rnichus. 

As  soon  as  the  Four  Hundred  found  themselves  formally 
PfQ^,^^!,^  installed  in  the  Senate-house,  they  divided  themselves 
H*^(^«d^  by  lot  into  separate  Prytanies  (probably  ten  in 
in  the  number,  consisting  of  forty  members  each,  like  the 

goyemment  f^^.^^^.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Hundred,  in  order  that  the 

distribution  of  the  year  to  which  the  people  were  accustomed 
might  not  be  disturbed),  and  then  solemnized  their  installation 
by  prayer  and  sacrifice.  They  put  to  deatb  some  political 
enemies,  though  not  many :  they  further  imprisoned  and 
banished  others,  and  made  large  changes  in  the  administration  of 
affairs,  carrying  everything  with  a  strictness  and  rigour  unknown 
under  the  old  constitution.^  It  seems  to  have  been  proposed 
among  them  to  pass  a  vote  of  restoration  to  all  persons  under 
sentence  of  exile.  But  this  was  rejected  by  the  majority,  in 
order  that  Alkibiad^  might  not  be  among  the  number  ;  nor  did 
they  think  it  expedient,  notwithstanding,  to  pass  the  law, 
reserving  him  as  a  special  exception. 

They  further  despatched  a  messenger  to  Agis  at  Dekeleia, 
intimating  their  wish  to  treat  for  peace,  which  (they  affirmed)  he 
ought  to  be  ready  to  grant  to  them,  now  that  *^the  fiaithlees 
Demos  "  was  put  down.    Agis,  however,  not  believing  that  the 

1  Thncyd.  viii  70.  I  imajdne  that  ^r^  M  iXXa  htfiov  wrA  mpimt  rV 
this  must  be  the  mfianlng  of  the  words   ir^Aiv. 
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Athenian  people  would  thus  submit  to, be  deprived  of  tbeir 
liberty,  anticipated  that  intestine  dissension  would  ^^ 

certainly  break  out  or  at  least  that  some  portion  of  oTertoras 
the  Long  Walls  would  be  found  unguarded,  should  a  %g^^ 
foreign  army  appear.    While,  therefore,  he  declined  to  ^Jj^ 
the  overtures  for  peace,  he  at  the  same  time  sent  for     ^ 
reinforcements   out   of   Peloponnesus,    and    marched   with   a 
considerable  army,  in  addition  to  his  own  garrison,  up  to  the 
very  walls  of  Athens.     But  he  found  the  ramparts  carefully 
manned  :  no  commotion  took  place  within :  even  a  sally  was 
made  in  which  some  advantage  was  gained  over  him.     He 
therefore    speedily    retired,    sending    back    his    newly-arrived 
reinforcements  to  Peloponnesus ;  while  the  Four  Hundred,  on 
renewing  their  advances  to  him  for  peace,  now  found  themselves 
much  better  received,  and  were  even  encouraged  to  despatch 
envoys  to  Sparta  itself.* 

As  soon  as  they  had  thus  got  over  the  first  difficulties,  and 
placed  matters  on  a  footing  which  seemed  to  promise  Thay  send 
stability,  they  despatched  ten  envoys  to  Samos.  Seaiiijpat 
Aware  beforehand  of  the  danger  impending  over  S«no«. 
them  in  that  quarter  from  the  known  aversion  of  the  soldiers  and 
seamen  to  anything  in  the  nature  of  oligarchy,  they  had 
moreover  just  heard,  by  the  arrival  of  Chaereas  and  the  Paralus,  of 
the  joint  attack  made  by  the  Athenian  and  Samian  oligarchs,  and 
of  its  complete  failure.  Had  this  event  occurred  a  little  earlier, 
it  might  perhaps  have  deterred  even  some  of  their  own  number 
firom  proceeding  with  the  revolution  at  Athens — which  was 
rendered  thereby  almost  sure  of  failure,  from  the  first  Their 
ten  envoys  were  instructed  to  represent  at  Samos  that  the  recent 
oligarchy  had  been  established  with  no  views  injurious  to  the 
city,  but  on  the  contrary  for  the  general  benefit ;  that  though 
the  Council  now  installed  consisted  of  Four  Hundred  only,  yet 
the  total  number  of  partisans  who  had  made  the  revolution  and 
were  qualified  citizens  under  it  was  Five  Thousand  ;  a  number 
greater  (they  added)  than  had  ever  been  actually  assembled  in  the 
Pnyx  under  the  democracy,  even  for  the  most  important  debates,' 

1  Thaeyd.  tUL  71.  aiaemblies,  has  been  sometiines  died 

>  Thacyd.  lill  7S.    Thia  allflgation,    as  if  it  carried  with  it  the  antborM^  of 

reapecting  the  number  of  dtizens  who    Tbucydidte,  whidi  ia  a  neat  miatake. 

attended  in  the  Athenian  democratical  duly  pointed  ont  by  all  toe  beat  reoeni 
6—18 
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in  conaeqnence  of  the  unavoidable  absenoee  of  numerous  indiTi- 
duals  on  military  service  and  foreign  traveL 

What  satisfaction  might  have  been  given,  by  this  allusion  to 
First  newB  the  fictitious  Five  Thousand,  or  by  the  fisllacious 
reT^atioo  I'^ferenoe  to  the  numbers,  real  or  pretended,  of  the 
fa  conreyed  past  democratical  assemblies — ^had  these  envoys  carried 
by  Chiereu  to  Samos  the  first  tidings  of  the  Athenian  revolution — 
J^^SSij  we  cannot  say.  They  were  forestalled  by  Chaereas  the 
In^cMBp  officer  of  the  Paralus ;  who,  though  the  Four  Hundred 
Knr  tried  to  detain  him,  made  his  escape  and  hastened  to 

Hundred.  Samos  to  commuuicate  the  fearful  and  unexpected 
change  which  had  occurred  at  Athens.  Instead  of  hearing  that 
change  described  under  the  treacherous  extenuations  prescribed 
by  Antiphon  and  Phrynichus,  the  armament  first  learnt  it  from 
the  lips  of  Chssreas,  who  told  them  at  once  the  extreme  truth, 
and  even  more  than  the  truth.  He  recounted  with  indignation 
that  every  Athenian,  who  ventured  to  say  a  word  against  the 
Four  Hundred  rulers  of  the  city,  was  punished  with  the  scourge 
—that  even  the  wives  and  children  of  persons  hostile  to  them  were 
outraged — ^that  there  was  a  design  of  seidng  and  imprisoning  the 
relatives  of  the  democrats  at  Samos,  and  putting  them  to  death  if 
the  latter  refused  to  obey  orders  from  Athens.  The  simple 
narrative,  of  what  had  really  occurred,  would  have  been  quite 
sufficient  to  provoke  in  the  armament  a  sentiment  of  detestation 
against  the  Four  Hundred.  But  these  additional  details  of 
Chsereas,  partly  untrue,  filled  them  with  uncontrollable  wrath, 
which  they  manifested  by  open  menace  against  the  known 
partisans  of  the  Four  Hundred  at  Samos,  as  well  as  against  those 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  recent  oligarchical  conspiracy  in  the 

erf  ties.    It  Is  simply  the  allegation  of  ticnlar  decrees  of  the  assembly''.    It 

the  Fonr  Hundred,  whose  testimonv,  seems  to  me  however  quite  poHlUe, 

as  a  gnaauDtee  for  truth,  is  worth  little  that  in  cases  where  this  large  number 

enough.  of    votes    was   required,  as  in    the 

""    '  "  where  there  was  no 


That  no  assembly  had  ever  been  at-  ostracism,  and 

mded  hj  so  many  as  6000  (w^  tntwort)  discussion    carr 

certainly  am  far  from  believing.    It  before  the   votl 

Is  not  improbable,  however,  that  6000  voting  may  have  lasted  some  boon. 


tended  b^  so  mMiy  as  6000  (ova<iiWror«)   diacussion    canted    on    inune^Uat^ 

_     ay  have  lasted  some  Iwan, 
was  an  unusually  large  number  of   Uko  oor  keeping  open  of    a   polL 


dtixens  to  attend.    Dr.  Arnold,  in  his  So   that    though    more    than    6000 

note,  opposes  the  allegation,  in  part)  citizens  must  have  wtsd  altogetber. 

by  remarking  that "  the  law  required  it  was  not  neeessaiy  that  all  should 

not  only  the  presenos  bnt  the  sanction  have  been  present  in  ^*^     ~~ 

el  at  least  OOOO  eltlsens  to  some  par>  — *''~ 
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island.  It  was  not  without  difficulty  that  their  hands  were 
arrested  by  the  more  reflecting  citizens  present^  who  remonstrated 
against  the  madness  of  such  disorderly  proceedings  when  the 
enemy  was  dose  upon  them. 

But  though  violence  and  aggressiye  insult  were  thus  seasonably 
checked,  the  sentiment  of  the  armament  was  too  Aidentde- 
ardent  and  unanimous  to  be  satisfied  without  some  J^^jJ^^ 
solemn,  emphatic,  and  decisiye  declaration  against  the  tion.  a^ 
oligarchs  at  Athens.    A  great  democratical  manifesta-  Si^,  taken 
tion,  of  the  most  earnest  and  imposing  character,  was  ^the^an^ 
proclaimed,  chiefly  at  the  instance  of  Thrasybulus  '^"|g|^'^^ 
and  ThrasyDus.    The  Athenian  armament,  brought  and  by  the 
together  in  one  grand  assembly,  took  an  oath  by  the  SamJane. 
most  stringent  sanctions— To  maintain  their  democracy — To 
keep  up  friendship  and  harmony  with  each  other — To  carry  on 
the  war  against  the   Peloponnesians  with  energy — ^To  be  at 
enmity  with  the  Four  Hundred  at  Athens,  and  to  enter  into  no 
amicable   communication  with   them  whatever.     The    whole 
armament  swore  to  this  compact  with  enthusiasm,  and  even 
those  who  had  before  taken  part  in  the  oligarchical  movements 
were  forced  to  be  forward  in  the  ceremony.^    What  lent  double 
force  to  this  touching  scene  was,  that  the  entire  Samian  popula- 
tion, every  male  of  the  military  age,  took  the  oath  along  with  the 
friendly  armament    fioth  pledged  themselves  to  mutual  fidelity 
and  common  suffering  or  triumph,  whatever  might  be  the  issue 
of  the  contest    Both  felt  that  the  Peloponnesians  at  Miletus  and 
the  Four  Hundred  at  Athens  were  alike  their  enemies,  and  that 
the  success  of  either  would  be  their  common  ruin. 

Pursuant  to  this  resolution — of  upholding  their  democracy  and 
at  the  same  time  sustaining  the  war  against  the  Peloponnesians, 
at  all  cost  or  peril  to  themselves — ^the  soldiers  of  the  armament 
now  took  a  step  unparalleled  in  Athenian  history.     Feeling 


wpmt   ifSi|    it    imuuHtpaTUof    fiowMiuvoi  Zofumv    wAjmt    tir     ovrbr    hpit»¥    ot 

IMr«m|««A  rk  hf  ri  'Xifnf  o  r9  ^pawi*  ^^^  ^Auirift,  KmX   ra  wpiiffimTti  w^a 

fievkat  Koi  OpaovAAov  »pKmva»  wmmt  «Bi    ra  ciro^i|a6|Mva  ht  rwr   Kivirivuw 

re^  •TparutfTot  rovf  ^Mvttfrov*  fipcovf,  ^vtKoumvmvro     el     vrpartMrot      rott 

Aicra,  4 1*^  ivuu>Kpariiv9O0ai  ecu  ^/t/opm'  rpo^i^r    trmnipimt    ofrrc    v^iViv    ctvot, 

i^^yw,    KmX    rhv    wp6t    ncAovormfO-Myvf  AAA'  Mr  rt  ot  rcrpwttftftoi  Kprnriwrnviv 

vaAcfuir  vpeM|UK  iioimiWy  icmi  T«t«  rt-  4av  rt  •£  4«  litA^rov  voA^puoc,  ftia4#«- 

tpwcoaioit  voAcfuot  t«  fvtvdai  ««4  ovd^r  pti<rt99mi. 
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that  they  could  no  longer  receive  orders  ^m  Athens  nnder  her 
ji^  present  oligarchical  rulers,  with  whom  Charmtnus 

Athenian  and  Others  among  their  own  leaders  were  implicated, 
is^Bco?^  they  constituted  themselves  into  a  sort  of  community 
by^^d^  apart,  and  held  an  assembly  as  citizens  to  choose  anew 
*nnanient—  their  generals  and  trierarchs.  Of  those  already  in 
Msembiv  of  command,  several  were  deposed  as  unworthy  of 
— n^'*^*"  trust ;  others  being  elected  in  their  places,  especially 
ffenemis  Thrasybulus  and  Thrasyllus.  The  assembly  was 
not  held  for  election  alone.  It  was  a  scene  of 
effusive  sympathy,  animating  eloquence,  and  patriotism  generous 
as  well  as  resolute.  The  united  armament  felt  that  they  were 
the  real  Athens — ^the  guardians  of  her  constitution^the  upholders 
of  her  remaining  empire  and  glory— the  protectors  of  her  cituens 
at  home  against  those  conspirators  who  had  intruded  themselves 
wrongfully  into  the  Senate-house — ^the  sole  barrier,  even  for  those 
conspirators  themselves,  against  the  hostile  Peloponnesian  fleet. 
^^The  city  has  revolted  from  ii«"  (exclaimed  rhrasybulus  and 
others  in  pregnant  words  which  embodied  a  whole  tiain  of 
feeling).^  **  But  let  not  this  abate  our  courage :  for  they  are 
only  the  lesser  force ;  we  are  the  greater  and  the  self-sufficing. 
We  have  here  the  whole  navy  of  the  state,  whereby  we  can 
ensure  to  ourselves  the  contributions  from  our  dependencies  just 
as  well  as  it  we  started  from  Athens.  We  have  the  hearty 
attachment  of  Samos,  second  in  power  only  to  Athens  herself 
and  serving  as  a  military  station  against  the  enemy,  now  as  in 
the  past  We  are  better  able  to  obtain  supplies  for  ourselves 
than  those  in  the  city  for  themselves ;  for  it  is  only  through  our 
presence  at  Samos  that  they  have  hitherto  kept  the  month  of 
Peirseus  open.  If  they  refuse  to  restore  to  us  our  democratical 
constitution,  we  shall  be  better  able  to  exclude  them  from  the 
sea  than  they  to  exclude  us.  What  indeed  does  the  city  do  now 
for  us  to  second  our  efforts  against  the  enemy  ?  Little  or  nothing. 
We  have  lost  nothing  by  their  sepaiation.  They  send  us  no  pay, 
they  leave  us  to  provide  maintenance  for  ourselves,  they  are  now 
out  of  condition  for  sending  us  even  good  counsel,  which  is  the 


1  Thneyd  ▼ML  7S. 
dKXat  re  hroiwvTo  4v 


ir  o^icruf  ainoU  i»-    JAaoyovf  kith  9^m¥  rmw  vAetfrwr  Mi 
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great  superiority  of  a  city  over  a  camp.^  As  counsellors,  we  here 
are  better  than  they ;  for  they  have  just  committed  the  wrong  of 
subverting  the  constitution  of  our  common  country,  while  we  are 
striving  to  maintain  it,  and  will  do  our  best  to  force  them  into 
the  same  track.  AUdbiad^s,  if  we  ensure  to  him  a  safe  restoration, 
will  cheerfully  bring  the  alliance  of  Persia  to  sustain  us ;  and  even 
if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst— if  all  other  hopes  fail  us — our 
powerful  naval  force  will  always  enable  us  to  find  places  of 
refuge  in  abundance,  with  city  and  territory  adequate  to  our 
wants." 

Such  was  the  encouraging  language  of  Thrasyllus  and  Thrasy- 
bulus,  which  found  full  sympathy  in  the  ai'mament,  and  raised 
among  them  a  spirit  of  energetic  patriotism  and  resolution  not 
unworthy  of  their  forefathers  when  refugees  at  Salamis  under  the 
invasion  of  XerxSs.  To  regain  their  democracy  and  to  sustain 
the  war  against  the  Peloponnesians  were  impulses  alike  ardent 
and  blended  in  the  same  tide  of  generous  enthusiasm  ;  a  tide  so 
vehement  as  to  sweep  before  it  the  reluctance  of  that  minority 
who  had  before  been  inclined  to  the  oligarchical  movement  But 
oesides  these  two  impulses,  there  was  also  a  third,  tending 
towards  the  lecal  of  Alkibiades ;  a  coadjutor,  if  in  many  ways 
useful,  yet  bringing  with  him  a  spirit  of  selfishness  and  duplicity, 
uncongenial  to  the  exalted  sentiment  now  all-powerful  at  Samos.' 

This  exile  had  been  the  first  to  originate  the  oligarchical 
conspiracy,  whereby  Athens,  already  Bctarcely  adequate  to  the 
exigences  of  her  foreign  war,  was  now  paralyzed  in  courage  and 

1  TIracyd.  tUI  76.     P^axp  ti  rt  cTvot  Veepftsian,  had  been  betrayed  by  their 

K«uov3cyb«a^ior,f  rp2»f  Tbvtpty^yFcvtfoi  general  CsBciiia,  who  endeavoured  to 

rA»  vo^tfiimy  ^  v6\it  xfi^vtiMi  i|y>  «««  carry  them  over  to  the  latter;  his  army 

o^ihf  AMoXmXMKivaji,  oi  y<  fu^  ifrrvpiov  however  refosed  to  follow  him,  adhered 

rn  ctxoy  wiinww.  itW*  ovrol  iwopl^ovTo  (o  their  ovrn  canae,  and  put  him  under 

oi  vrpcrtMroi,  ii^n  ^01{A«vM«  xn<nhv,  arrest.    Beinff  af terwaroi  defeated  by 

oimp  htiuL  w6Kis  oTpairow46m¥  icpanl  •  the  troops  of  Vespasian,  and  oblised  to 

rnXXdicaXivriSroitTo^liiv^aafniiKivaiy  capitulate  in  Cremona,  they  released 

ro^  wmrplovt  r6fiov«  KwaMvaatrus,  ab-  Cflecina^  and  solicited  his  intercession 

rel  Bi  vn^tiv  luX  hctCvmn  vtifiiatoBai  to  obtain  favourable  terms.   "Primores 

wfiovrnMrnyKi^tiv,    M<rr«  ovSi  rovrovf ,  ol-  castrorum  nomen  atque  imagines  ^' 

wapiMpovX»voUprtxpn<rrhv,mpaa^i9t  tellii    amoliuntur ;    catenas    Csednae 

XUgovt  tlvai.  (nam  etiam  tum  vinctus  erat)  ezsol- 

>  The  application  of  the  Athenians  vunt,  orantque.  ut  causae  sun  depre- 

ai  Samos  to  Alkibiadte  reminds  us  of  cator  adsistat :  aspemantem  tumen- 

tlM  emphatic  language  in  which  Tad-  temque  lacrymis  fatigant.     Bztnmiim 

ins  eharacterizes  an  Incident  in  some  nuUarvmt  tot  fcrtUtind  vM,  proditorii 

reiipects  similar.     The  Roman  army,  opem  mvoeanttB"  (Tacitus,  HJstor.  UL 

fighting  in  the  cause  of  Vitellius  against  SIX 
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torn  by  dvil  discord — ^preserved  from  absolute  ruin  only  by  that 

„^,  ^.      ooQiiter-enihusiasm  which  a  fortunate  turn  of  circum- 
AlkfUadAi  -  _  -rr     .  /*        t        t 

opens  oor-     Stances  had  raised  up  at  Samos.    Having  at  first  doped 

^^J^^^^li^  the  conspirators  themselves  and  enabled  them  to  dupe 
the^oo-  the  sincere  democrats,  by  promising  Persian  aid,  and 
armament  thus  floating  the  plot  over  its  first  and  greatest  diffi- 
at  Samoa.  gxiltiea,  Alkibiad^  had  found  himself  constiained  to 
break  with  them  as  soon  as  the  time  came  for  realizing  his  pro- 
mises. But  he  had  broken  off  with  so  much  address  as  still  to 
keep  up  the  illusion  that  he  could  realize  them  if  he  chose.  His 
return  by  means  of  the  oligarchy  being  now  impossible,  he 
naturally  became  its  enemy,  and  ^lis  new  antipathy  superseded 
his  feeling  of  revenge  against  the  democracy  for  having  banished 
him.  In  &ct  he  was  disposed  (as  Phrynichus  had  truly  said 
about  him)^  to  avail  himself  indifferently  of  either,  according  as 
the  one  or  the  other  presented  itself  as  a  serviceable  agency  for 
his  ambitious  views.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  turn  of  affairs 
at  Samos  had  made  itself  manifest,  he  opened  communication 
with  Thrasybulus  and  the  democratical  leaders,'  renewing  to 
them  the  same  promises  of  Persian  alliance,  on  condition  of  his 
own  restoration,  as  he  had  before  made  to  Peisander  and  the 
oligarchical  party.  Thrasybulus  and  his  colleagues  either 
sincerely  believed  him,  or  at  least  thought  that  his  restoration 
afforded  a  possibility,  not  to  be  neglected,  of  obtaining  Persian 
aid,  without  which  they  despaired  of  the  war.  Such  possibility 
would  at  least  infuse  spirit  into  the  soldiers ;  while  the  restora- 
tion was  now  proposed  without  the  terrible  condition  which  had 
before  accompanied  it,  of  renouncing  the  democratical  constitu- 
tion. 

It  was  not  without  difficulty,  however,  nor  until  after  more 
Alkibiadte  ^*°  ^^®  assembly  and  discussion,'  that  Thrasybulus 
oomes  to  prevailed  on  the  armament  to  pass  a  vote  of  security 
ti!ei^ita^  and  restoration  to  Alkibiadds.  As  Athenian  citizens, 
tionofthe  the  soldiers  probably  were  unwilling  to  take  upon 
tbem  the  reversal  of  a  sentenee  solemnly  passed  by 

1  Thuoyd.  Till  48.  <Thneyd.TiU.8L   Opo^/lovAocAc^ 

SThttCydidte    does    not    ezpreSBlT  rt  riit  avrrji  yvm/L^t   ixojLt^OK^ 

mention  thia  commnnioation,  ont  is  ^eiA^  iMr^<m}<r«  rd  vpdiyMara,  «KPr«  icc* 

is  implied  in  the  words  'AAtriSiadifr—  riyeiy  'AAxi^tiUiiv,  KturiXotiw  hcxXj^ 

iviityov  irapc^ccr,  Ac  (viiL  76).  o'uiclireto'c rb vAi|tfoc rAr 9rp«rM»rwr, dkc. 
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tile  democratical  tribunal,  on  the  ground  of  irreligion  with 
suspicion  of  treason.  They  were  however  induced  to  pass  the 
▼ote,  after  which  Thrasybulos  sailed  over  to  the  Asiatic  coast, 
brought  across  AlkibiadSs  to  the  island,  and  introduced  him  to 
the  assembled  armament  The  supple  exile,  who  had  denounced 
the  democracy  so  bitterly  both  at  Sparta  and  in  his  correspon- 
dence with  the  oligarchical  conspirators,  knew  well  how  to  adapt 
himself  to  the  sympathies  of  the  democratical  assembly  now 
before  him.  He  began  by  deploring  the  sentence  of  banidiment 
passed  against  him,  and  throwing  die  blame  of  it,  not  upon  the 
injustice  of  his  countrymen,  but  upon  his  own  unhappy  destiny.^ 
He  then  entered  upon  the  public  prospects  of  the  moment, 
pledging  himself  with  entire  confidence  to  realize  the  hopes  of 
Persian  alliance,  and  boasting  in  terms  not  merely  ostentatious 
but  even  extravagant,  of  the  ascendant  influence  which  he 
possessed  over  Tissaphemds.  The  satrap  had  promised  him  (so 
the  speech  went  on)  never  to  let  the  Athenians  want  for  pay,  as 
soon  as  he  once  came  to  trust  them ;  not  even  if  it  were  necessary 
to  issue  out  his  last  daric  or  to  coin  his  own  silver  couch  into 
money.  Nor  would  he  require  any  further  condition  to  induce 
him  u>  trust  them,  except  that  Alkibiad§s  should  be  restored  and 
should  become  their  guarantee.  Not  only  would  he  furnish  the 
Athenians  with  pay,  but  he  would,  besides,  bring  up  to  their  aid 
the  Phoenician  fleet,  which  was  already  at  Aspendus — ^instead  of 
placing  it  at  the  disposal  of  the  Peloponnesians. 

In  the  communications  of  Alkibiadte  with  Peisander  and  his 
ooa4jator8,  Alkibiadds  had  pretended  that  the  Great  oonfldenoe 
King  could  have  no  confidence  in  the  Athenians  un-  f^^^^  ^ 
less  they  not  only  restored  him,  but  abnegated  their  mentinhis 
democracy.     On  this  occasion,  the  latter  condition  J^^^'*'** 
was  withdrawn,  and  the  confidence  of  the  Great  King  promises- 
was  said  to  be  more  easily  accorded.    But  though  him  one  of 
AlkibiadSs  thus  presented  himself  with  a  new  false-  ^^^ais. 
hood,  as  well  as  with  a  new  vein  of  political  senti- 

1  Tlracyd.  TliL  8L     ytvo^^nff  M  l«-  For  the  word  ^ii^topdp.  q>.  L  1S7. 

Mkn^uMifniyrt  iSUv  f  wfi^opar  riff  Nothing  osa  be  more  lUseand  per- 

4vy««   iwiiTidvro  «ai  avwXo-  Tertod  thao  the  manner  in  which  the 

i^pmro  &  'kXiufiidhit,  Ac  proceedings  of  AUdbiadte  dnrinf  this 

Contrast  the  different  language  of  period  are  presented  in  the  Oratton  of 

▲lUUadte,  tL  92 ;  Tiii  47.  Isokratte  de  Bigis,  sect.  18-28. 
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menty  bis  discourse  was  eminently  saccessfal.  It  answered  all 
the  Tarions  purposes  which  he  contemplated — ^partly  of  intimi- 
dating and  disuniting  the  oligarchical  conspirators  at  home — 
partly  of  exalting  his  own  grandeur  in  the  eyes  of  the  armament 
— partly  of  sowing  mistrust  between  the  Spartans  and  Tissa- 
phem^  It  was  in  such  full  harmony  with  both  the  reigning 
feelings  of  the  armament— eagerness  to  put  down  the  Four 
Hundred,  as  well  as  to  get  the  better  of  their  Peloponnesian 
enemies  in  Ionia — ^that  the  hearers  were  not  disposed  to  scrutinize 
narrowly  the  grounds  upon  which  his  assurances  rested.  In  the 
fulness  of  confidence  and  enthusiasm,  they  elected  him  general 
along  with  Thrasybulus  and  the  rest;  conceiving  redoubled 
hopes  of  victory  over  their  enemies  both  at  Athens  and  at 
Miletus.  So  completely  indeed  were  their  imaginations  filled 
with  the  prospect  of  Persian  aid,  against  their  enemies  in  Ionia, 
that  alarm  for  the  danger  of  Athens  under  the  government  of 
the  Four  Hundred  became  the  predominant  feeling  ;  and  many 
voices  were  even  raised  in  favour  of  sailing  to  Peirseus  for  the 
rescue  of  the  city.  But  AlkibiadSe,  knowing  well  (what  the 
armament  did  not  know)  that  his  own  promises  of  Persian  pay 
and  fleet  were  a  mere  delusion,  strenuously  dissuaded  such  a 
movement,  which  would  have  left  the  dependencies  in  Ionia 
defenceless  against  the  Peloponnesians.  As  soon  as  the  assembly 
broke  up,  he  crossed  over  again  to  the  mainland,  under  pretence 
of  concerting  measures  with  Tissaphemis  to  realize  his  recent 
engagementa 
Relieved,  substantially  though  not  in  strict  form,  from  the 

penalties  of  exile,  Alkibiad^  was  thus  launched  in  a 
position  of  new  career.  After  having^  first  played  the  game  of 
-wwent*  Athens  against  Sparta,  next  that  of  Sparta  against 
torn crfWa     Athens,  thirdly  l^at  of  Tissaphemfis  against  both, 

he  now  professed  to  take  up  again  the  promotion  of 
Athenian  interest  In  reality,  however,  he  was,  and  had  always 
been,  playing  his  own  game,  or  obeying  his  own  self-interest^ 
ambition,  or  antipathy.  He  was  at  this  time  eager  to  make  a 
show  of  intimate  and  confidential  communication  with 
Tissaphern^  in  order  that  he  might  thereby  impose  upon  the 
Athenians  at  Samos ;  to  communicate  to  the  satrap  his  recent 
election  as  general  of  the  Athenian  force,  that  his  importance 
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with  the  Persians  might  be  enhanced ;  and  lastly,  by  passing 
backwards  and  forwards  from  TissaphemSs  to  the  Athenian 
camp,  to  exhibit  an  appearance  of  friendly  concert  between  the 
two,  which  might  sow  mistrust  and  alarm  in  the  minds  of  the 
Peloponnesians.  In  this  tripartite  manoenyring,  so  suitable  to 
his  habitual  character,  he  was  more  or  less  successful,  especially 
in  regard  to  the  latter  purpose.  For  though  he  never  had  any 
serious  chance  of  inducing  TissaphemSs  to  assist  the  Athenians, 
he  did  nevertheless  contribute  to  alienate  him  from  the  enemy, 
as  well  as  the  enemy  from  him.^ 

Without  any  longer  delay  in  the  camp  of  TissaphemSs  than 
was  necessary  to  keep  up  the  faith  of  the  Athenians 
in  his  promise  of  Persian  aid,  Alkibiad§8  returned  to  3?theFMr 
Samoe,  where  he  was  found  by  the  ten  envoys  sent  by  ^J^"^ 
the  Four  Hundred  from  Athens,  on  their  first  arrivaL  Samos— are 
These  envoys  had  been  long  in  their  voyage,  having  JjJtSack  ^ 
made  a  considerable  stay  at  Deloe,  under  alarm  from  ^1^1^* 
intelligence  of  the  previous  visit  ot  Chrereas,  and  the 
furious  indignation  which  his  narrative  had  provoked.'     At 
length  they  reached  Samoe,  and  were  invited  by  the  generals  to 
make  their  communication  to  the  assembled  armament   They  had 
the  utmost  difficulty  in  procuring  a  hearing — so  strong  was  the 
antipathy   against   them — so    loud    were   the   cries    that   the 
subverters  of  the  democracy  ought  to  be  put  to  death.      Silence 
being  at  length  obtained,  they  proceeded  to  state  that  the  late 
revolution  had  been  brought  to  pass  for  the  salvation  of  the  city, 
and  especially  for  the  economy  of  the   public   treasure,  by 
suppressing  the  salaried  civil  functions  of  the  democracy,  and 
thus  leaving  more  pay  for  the  soldiers : '  that  there  was  no 
purpose  of  mischief  in  the  change,  still  less  of  betrayal  to  the 
enemy,  which  might  already  have  been  effected,  had  such  been 
the  intention  of  the  Four  Hundred,  when  Agis  advanced  from 
Dekeleia  up  to  the  walls  :  that  the  citizens  now  possessing  the 
political  franchise  were  not  Four    Hundred    only,  but   Five 
Thousand  in  number,  all  of  whom  would  take  their  turn  in 


1  Thncyd.  tUL  8S,  88. 87  'x**''  ^'po^c*  irarv  iwaivtiw, 

*  Thocyd.  Tiii  77—80  This  m  a  part  of  the  answar  of  Alld* 

s  Thocyd.  wiXL  86.     tiiih  cvT^A«tiy  biadte  tc  the  envovs,  and  therefore 

tt  {vrr^fifrot,  m«t«  tovc  frrpartttraK  Indkatea  what  they  had  urxed. 
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rotatioii  for  the  places  now  occapied  by  the  Four  Hxindred  :  ^  that 
the  recitals  of  Chsereas,  affirming  ill-usage  to  have  been  offered 
to  the  relatives  of  the  soldiers  at  Athens,  were  utterly  false  and 
calumnious. 

Such  were  the  topics  on  which  the  envoys  insisted,  in  an 
iE^tt»i«M  apologetic  strain,  at  considerable  length,  but  without 
any  effect  in  conciliating  the  soldiers  who  heard  them. 
The  general  resentment  against  the  Four  Hundred 
was  expressed  by  several  persons  present  in  public 
speech,  by  others  in  private  manifestation  of  feeling 
against  the  envoys  :  and  so  passionately  was  this 
sentiment  aggravated — consisting  not  only  of  wrath 
for  what  the  oligarchy  had  done,  but  of  fear  for  what 
they  might  do — that  the  proposition  of  sailing  immediately  to 
the  Peirseus  was  revived  with  greater  ardour  than  before. 
Alkibiad^  who  had  already  once  discountenanced  this  design, 
now  stood  forward  to  repel  it  again.      Nevertheless  all  the 


of  the 

armament 

tonttto 

Peineiu— Is 

difloounte- 

nancedby 

AlUbladls 

-hia 

answer  to 

the  envoys. 


*  Thuoyd.  viii.  88.  tAv  n  mvroKia- 
yiXiwv  OTi  iravrec  cv  rd^pci  iitSe^ovaiv, 
Ac.  I  dissent  from  Dr.  Arnold's  con- 
straction  of  this  passage  which  is  fol- 
lowed both  by  Poppo  and  by  GK)ller. 
He  says  in  his  note—**  The  sense  must 
clearly  be,  *that  all  the  citizens  should 
be  of  the  five  thousand  in  their  torn,' 
however  strange  the  expression  may 
seem— ^9tf{ov0i  tAp  vsuTaKurxiki^v. 
But  without  referring  to  the  absurdity 
of  the  meaning  that  all  the  Five  Thou- 
sand should  partake  of  the  goTemment 
in  their  tturn—tor  they  all  partook  of  it 
as  being  the  sovereign  assembly— yet 
fMTcxco'  in  tills  sense  would  require 
rwv  vpoyfiarwi'  after  1^  and  would  be 
at  least  as  harsh,  standing  alonc^  as  in 
the  construction  of  iLt9i^ov<n  rS»v  wty- 

Unon  this  I  remark:—!.  f&«Wx»K 
may  be  construed  with  a  genitiTe  case 
not  actually  expressed,  but  understood 
out  of  the  words  preceding,  as  we  may 
see  by  Thucyd.  u.  16,  where  I  agree 
with  the  interpretation  suggested  by 
Matthias  (Gr.  Gr.  I  826),  rather  than 
with  Dr.  Arnold's  note. 

2.  In  the  present  instance  we  are 
not  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  gather- 

t  a  gcibitiTe  case  for  fLtrix'^'oy  im- 


pllcatifon  out  of  preyious  phraseology ; 
for  the  express  genitive  case  stands 
there  a  line  or  two  before— riff  w6' 
XcMf,  the  idea  of  which  is  carried 


down  without  being  ever  dropped— oi 
6*  dv^yyeAAov,  «Ik  ovtc  en  Jia^opf 
r^«  v6KtuK  iQ  iUT«Urra4ric  y^t^tro, 
iiXX*  M,  vwrnplf,  ovtf  *  tva  TOt(  woKtftloit 
wapaSoSfi  (i.e.  ri  wSKtt)  .  .  .  rmp  n 
vtrraict<rxtA.iW  ori  waynt  ir  r^  fkipti 
Ii904$ova-iv(i,e,  nqt  ir^Xco*^). 

There  is  therefore  no  hanhneas  of 
expression ;  nor  is  there  any  absorditj 
of  meaning,  as  we  may  see  by  the  re- 
petition of  the  very  same  in  viii.  93— 
AryoKTf s  Tov«  t«  »trrajti<rxiAtov5  cvo^a- 
Miv,  xoi  4x  To^irtv  iv  fitfyici,  if  cr 
TcU  wtyraKiaxiKUHs  ioicff,  rows  Ttrpc- 
ico<r(Ovt  ff  <rr<rtf  at.  OC. 

Dr.  Arnold's  designation  of  these 
Five  Thousand  as  **the  sovereign 
assembly  **  is  not  very  aocuiate.  They 
were  not  an  assembly  at  all ;  they  had 
nerer  been  called  together,  nor  had 
anything  been  said  about  an  intention 
of  calling  them  together;  in  reality, 
they  were  but  a  fiction  and  a  name ; 
but  even  the  Four  Hundred  them- 
selves pretended  only  to  talk  of  them 
as  partners  in  the  conspiimcy  and 
revolution,  not  as  a»  aseemblp  to  b# 
convoked — rct^reueivxiAMK — o  J  »  p  A  e- 
o'ot'Tcc  (viii.  72X 

As  to  the  idea  of  brining  aU  the 
remaining  citizens  to  eanaljpnvileges 
On  rotation)  with  the  live  TlionsaaiL 
we  shall  see  that  it  was  never  broached 
until  considerably  after  the  Fow 
Hundred  had  been  put  down. 
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plenitude  of  his  inflaence,  then  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
officer  in  the  armament,  and  seconded  by  the  esteemed  character 
as  well  as  the  loud  voice  of  Thrasybulus,^  was  required  to  avert 
it  But  for  him  it  would  have  been  executed.  While  he 
reproved  and  silenced  those  who  were  most  clamorous  against  the 
envoys,  he  took  npon  himself  to  give  to  the  latter  a  public 
answer  in  the  name  of  the  collective  armament  '*  We  msJce  no 
objection  (he  said)  to  the  power  of  the  Five  Thousand ;  but 
the  Four  Hundred  must  go  about  their  business,  and  reinstate 
the  Senate  of  Five  Hundred  as  it  was  before.  We  are  much 
obliged  for  what  you  have  done  in  the  way  of  economy,  so  as  to 
increase  the  pay  available  for  the  soldiers.  Above  all,  maintain 
the  war  strenuously,  without  any  flinching  before  the  enemy. 
For  if  the  city  be  now  safely  held,  there  is  good  hope  that  we 
may  make  up  the  mutual  differences  between  us  by  amicable 
settlement ;  but  if  once  either  of  us  perish,  either  we  here  or  you 
at  home,  there  will  be  nothing  left  for  the  other  to  make  up 
with."" 

With  this  reply  he  dismissed   the   envoys,  the   armament 
reluctantly  abandoning  their  wish  of  sailing  to  Athens. 

ThucydidSs  insists  much  on  the  capital  service  which 
AlkibiadSs  then  rendered  to  his  country,  by  arresting  DtMoaaive 
a  project  which  would  have  had  the  effect  of  leaving  Jj^JJ^^ 
all  Ionia  and  the  Hellespont  defenceless  against  the  —how  far  it 
Peloponnesians.  His  advice  doubtless  turned  out  men^^ 
well  in  the  result ;  yet  if  we  contemplate  the  state  of  ■N5»<doa8. 
affairs  at  the  moment  when  he  gave  it,  we  shall  be  inclined  to 
doubt  whether  prudential  calculation  was  not  rather  against 
him,  and  in  faivonr  of  the  impulse  of  the  armament  For  what 
was  to  hinder  the  Four  Hundred  from  patching  up  a  peace  with 
Sparta,  and  getting  a  Lacedssmonian  garrison  into  Athens  to  help 
them  in  maintaining  their  dominion  1  Even  apart  from  ambition, 
this  was  their  beet  chance,  if  not  their  only  chance,  of  safety  for 
themselves  :  and  we  shall  presently  see  that  they  tried  to  do  it — 
being  prevented  from  succeeding,  partly  indeed  by  the  mutiny 
which  arose  against  them  at  Athens,  but  still  more  by  the 

1  Plutaioh,  Alkibiadte,  o.  90.  ioiUrnt  nit  WA<«k  wo\kiiv  ikw(U  ctFot 

*  Thnejd,  tUL   86.      mI  riXkm  4c^    cot  fvM^voi.  «l  ti  «iraf  rh  Irvpor  fffa- 
««A«/vuot«  •  vp^  fUy  ykp  <r^f  ainovt  au-    StaAAayiicrrra^  rt«  cri  tvtvOcn. 
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stupidity  of  tlie  Lacedsemonians  themeelvee.  AUdbiadte  could 
not  reallj  imagine  that  the  Four  Hundred  would  obey  hia 
mandate  delivered  to  the  enyoys,  and  resign  their  power 
voluntarily.  But  if  they  remained  masters  of  Athens,  who  could 
calculate  what  they  would  do— afi;er  having  received  this 
declaration  of  hostility  from  Samoa — ^not  merely  in  regard  to  the 
foreign  enemy,  but  even  in  regard  to  the  relatives  of  the  abeent 
soldiers  1  Whether  we  look  to  the  legitimate  apprehensions  of 
the  soldiers,  inevitable  while  their  relatives  were  thus  exposed, 
and  almost  unnerving  them  as  to  the  hearty  prosecution  of  the 
war  abroad  in  their  utter  uncertainty  with  regard  to  matters 
at  home — or  to  the  chance  of  irreparable  public  calamity,  greater 
even  than  the  loss  of  lonia,  by  the  betrayal  of  Athens  to  the 
enemy — we  shall  be  disposed  to  conclude  that  the  impulse  of  the 
armament  was  not  merely  natural,  but  even  foimded  on  a  more 
prudent  estimate  of  the  actual  chances,  and  that  Alkibiad^  was 
nothing  more  than  fortunate  in  a  sanguine  venture.  And  i^ 
instead  of  the  actual  chances,  we  look  to  the  chances  as  Alkibiadte 
represented,  and  as  the  armament  conceived  them  upon  hia 
authority — viz.,  that  the  Phoenician  fleet  was  dose  at  hand  to 
act  against  the  Lacedaemonians  in  Ionia — ^we  shall  sympathiie 
yet  more  with  the  defensive  movement  homeward.  Alkibiadte 
had  an  advantage  over  every  one  else,  simply  by  knowing  hit 
own  falsehoods. 

At  the  same  assembly  were  introduced  envoys  from  Argos, 
BnTo/i  bearing  a  mission  of  recognition  and  an  offer  of  aid  to 
JJ^^™  the  Athenian  Demoe  in  Samoa.  They  came  in  an 
^h€  Athenian  trireme,  navigated  by  the  Pftrali  who  had 

Demos  at  brought  home  Chsereas  in  the  Paralus  from  Samoe  to 
^^''^^''*  Athens,  and  had  been  then  transferred  into  a  common 
ship  of  war,  and  sent  to  crmse  about  Euboea.  Since  that  time, 
however,  they  had  been  directed  to  convey  Lsspodias,  Aristophon, 
and  Mel^sias,^  as  ambassadors  from  the  Four  Hundred  to  Sparta. 
But  when  crossing  the  Argolio  Qulf,  probably  under  orders  to 
land  at  Praaise,  they  declai^d  against  the  oligarchy,  sailed  to  Arg06» 
and  there  deposited  as  prisoners  the  three  ambassadors,  who  had  all 

1  Thnord  TiiL  80     It  Is  Tsnr  pro-  Periklte.    MsMsIm  appsftrs  ss  one  oT 

bable  thai  the  MelteiAs  here  mentioiied  the  dramatU  pen&iutm.  Plato's  dia- 

was  the  son  of  that  Thncydidte  who  logne  called  Lachte. 
was  the  leading  political  opponent  of 
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been  adaye  in  the  conspiracy  of  the  Four  Hundred.  Being  then 
about  to  depart  for  Samoe,  they  were  requested  by  the  Argeians 
to  carry  thither  their  enyoys,  who  were  dismissed  by  Alkibiad^ 
with  an  erpression  of  gratitude,  and  with  a  hope  that  their  aid 
would  be  r^y  when  caUed  for. 

Meanwhile  tiie  envoys  returned  from  Samos  to  Athens,  carrying 
back  to  the  Four  Hundred  the  unwelcome  news  of  seturnof 
their  total  faQure  with  the  armament  A  little  ^tk^F^^ 
before,  it  appears,  some  of  the  trierarchs  on  sendee  Hundred^ 
at  the  Hellespont  had  returned  to  Athens  aLso:  £*JtSlS^ 
Eratosthente,  latroklte  and  others,  who  had  tried  to  —bad 
turn  their  squadron  to  the  purposes  of  the  oligarchical  of^» 
conspirators,  but  had  been  baffled  and  driven  off  by  ^^^'fli'i^y. 
the  inflexible  democracy  of  their  own  seamen.^  If  at  Athens  the 
calculation  of  these  conspirators  had  succeeded  more  triumphantly 
than  could  have  been  expected  beforehand ;  everywhere  else  they 
had  cmnpletely  miscarried;  not  merely  at  Samos  and  in  the 
fleet,  but  also  with  the  allied  dependencies.  At  the  time 
when  Peisander  quitted  Samos  for  Athens  to  consummate  the 
oligarchical  conspiracy  even  without  Alkibiad^  he  and  others 
had  gone  roond  many  of  the  dependencies  and  had  effected  a 
similar  revolution  in  their  internal  government^  in  hopes  that 
they  would  thus  become  attached  to  the  new  oligarchy  at  Athens. 
But  this  anticipation  (as  Phrynichus  had  predicted)  was  nowhere 
realized.  The  newly-created  oligarchies  only  became  more 
anxious  for  complete  autonomy  than  the  democracies  had  been 
before.  At  Thasos  especially,  a  body  of  exiles  who  had  for  some 
time  dwelt  in  Peloponndsus  were  reccdled,  and  active  preparations 
were  made  for  revolt,  by  new  fortifications  as  well  as  by  new 
triremes.'  Instead  of  strengthening  their  hold  on  the  maritime 
empire,  the  Four  Hundred  thus  found  that  they  had  actually 
weakened  it ;  while  the  pronounced  hostility  of  the  armament  at 
Samos  not  only  put  an  end  to  all  their  hopes  abroad,  but  rendered 
their  situation  at  home  altogether  precarious. 


1  I^riM  coot.  Bntostheo.  MCt.  48»    ^ot  coroAtvwr  T^  Mwr,  |MTa  *I«rpo- 

Kprnrlitf  cImu  «vp«TTc. 


e.  9^  PL  411  Beiak.  o6  vjkp  vvv  wpmnv  kX 
(■nlMttiaite)Tv^M«Wpy«A3|ftiT4<y.  9i 
mprim.  jvpo^cr,  oAAa  KtX  iwl  rmv  Ttrpo-    k^ 
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From  the  moment  when  the  coadjutors  of  Antiphon  fiist  learnt^ 
mstrast  through  the  arrival  of  Chaereas  at  Athens,  the  pro- 
Md^word  clamation  of  the  democracy  at  Samoe,  discord, 
the  Four  mistrust,  and  alarm  began  to  spread  even  among 
themselTM.  their  own  members ;  together  with  a  conviction  tliat 
tton^Sp^  the  oligarchy  could  never  stand  except  through  the 
formed  presence  of  a  Peloponnesian  garrison  in  Athens. 
^enL  Antiphon  and  Phrynichus,  the  leading  minds  ^ho 

mente.  directed  the  majority  of  the  Four  Hundred,  despatched 

envoys  to  Sparta  for  concluding  peace  (these  envoys  never  reached 
Sparta,  being  seized  by  the  Parali  and  sent  prisoners  to  Argosy  as 
above  stated).  They  further  commenced  the  erection  of  a  special 
fort  at  Eetioneia,  the  projecting  mole  which  contracted  and 
commanded,  on  the  northern  side,  the  narrow  entrance  of  Peireiu. 
Against  their  proceedings,  however,  there  began  to  arise,  even  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Four  Hundred,  an  opposition  minority  affecting 
popular  sentiment,  among  whom  the  most  conspicuous  persons 
were  Theramen&  and  AristokratSs.^ 

Though  these  two  men  had  stood  forward  prominently  as 
contrivers  and  actors  throughout  the  whole  progress  of  tbe 
conspiracy,  they  had  found  themselves  bitterly  disappointed  by 
the  result  Individually,  their  ascendency  with  their  coUeagoed 
was  inferior  to  that  of  Peisander,  Eallseschrus,  Phrynichus,  and 
others;  while,  collectively,  the  ill-gotten  power  of  the  Four 
Hundred  was  diminished  in  value,  as  much  as  it  was  aggravated 
in  peril,  by  the  loss  of  the  foreign  empire  and  the  alienation  of 
their  Samian  armament  Now  b^n  the  workings  of  jealousy 
and  strife  among  the  succeesfid  conspirators,  each  of  whom  had 
entered  into  the  scheme  with  unbounded  expectations  of  personal 
ambition  for  himself;  each  had  counted  on  stepping  at  once  into 
the  first  place  among  the  new  oligarchical  body.  In  a  democracy 
(observes  Thucydid^)  contentions  for  power  and  pre-eminence 
provoke  in  the  unsuccessful  competitors  less  of  fierce  antipathy 
and  sense  of  injustice  than  in  an  oligarchy ;  for  the  loeing 
candidates  acquiesce  with  comparatively  little  repugnance  in  the 

1  Thnoyd.  viiL  89,  00.     The  repre-  oont.  Agorat  aeot  18— 17X  is  quite  is 

Mutation  of  the  ohanicter  and  motiTet  hannon?  with   that   of   Thaicydidte 

of  Tlienunente,  as  given  by  I^sias  in  (viii.  80) :  compare  Arlstophaa.  Baa. 

the    Oxatlon    confirn    Eratosthenem  641—966;  Xenoph.  HeUen.  il.  L  V— 

(Ozat.  ziL  sect  06,  67,  79 ;  Orat  xiii.  30. 
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unfavourable  vote  of  a  large  miscellaneous  body  of  unknown 
citdzeus  ;  but  they  are  angry  at  being  put  aside  by  a  few  known 
comrades,  their  rivals  as  well  as  their  equals :  moreover,  at  the 
moment  when  an  oligarchy  of  ambitious  men  has  just  raised 
itself  on  the  ruins  of  a  democracy,  every  man  of  the  conspirators 
is  in  exaggerated  expectation,  every  one  thinks  himself  entitled 
to  become  at  once  the  first  man  of  the  body,  and  is  dissatisfied  if 
he  be  merely  put  upon  a  level  with  the  rest^ 


1  Thncyd.  viii  80.  jfv  6i  tovto  i^ 
oxniJM  wokiTuAv  TOW  A^ov  ovroiCj  Kor 
liluf  ti  ^HXorifUais  <K  iroAAoi  avrttv  r^ 
Totot^ry  vpoWxtirro,  ir  fircp  xal  /uiaAt<rra 
i^AyofixCoL  iit  hutOKfiariai  yepoftdtni  dv6A> 
Avrat.  voyrct  yap  av9i|fup6r  a{u>v(rir 
e^X  ^*^^  itroi.      oAAa  koi  mkv  wpSnot 

tLipimmi  yiyvofiivtitf  jSfov  rcL  diro^oiy- 
orra,  mt  ovx  dirb  tAv  hfUtUtv,  iXturaoviu- 
wii  Ti«  ^p«i. 

I  ffive  in  the  text  what  appears  to 
me  toe  proper  sense  of  this  passage, 
the  last  words  of  which  are  obscure : 
■ee  the  long  notes  of  the  commentators, 
especially  Dr.  Arnold  and  Poppo.  Dr. 
Arnold  considers  rStv  biioUv  as  a  neuter. 
and  gives  the  paraphrase  of  the  last 
danse  as  follows :— *'  Whereas  under 
an  old  established  ffOTemment,  they 
(jambitious  men  of  tslent)  are  prepared 
to  fkil ;  they  know  that  the  weight  of 
the  fTOTemment  is  against  them,  and 
are  thus  spared  the  peculiar  pain  of 
being  beaten  in  a  fair  race,  when  they 
and  tlieir  competitors  start  with  equal 
adTaatagee,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
lessen^  the  mortification  of  defeat 
iar6  rmv  bfioUty  ikaavoiifitvof  is  heitng 
bittUn  when  the  gam»  U  eotial,  when  the 
UrmM  0/  tJU  match  areftUr. 

I  cannot  concur  in  Dr.  Arnold's 
axplaaation  of  these  words,  or  of  the 
anneral  sense  of  the  passage.  He 
ihinks  that  Thncy  didds  means  to  affirm 
what  iqmliee  generally  "to  an  oppo- 
1  nunc  "       '       "  *    • 


nori^  when  it  succeeds  in 

iev<^tioniring  the  established  govem- 
ment,  whether  the  government  be  a 
democracy  or  a  monarchy,  whether 
the  minority  be  an  aristocratlcal  party 
or  a  popular  one".  It  seems  to  me,  on 
the  eontrary,  that  the  affirmation  bean 
only  on  the  special  case  of  an  oligarchi- 
cal oonsplraoy  snbTerting  a  democracy, 
and  thai  the  comparison  taken  is  only 
■pplleable  to  the  state  of  tilings  as  ft 
stood  uider  the  preceding  democracy. 
Next,  the  explanation  given  of  the 
words  by  Dr.  Arnold  assumes  that "  to 


be  beaten  in  a  fair  race,  or  when  the 
terms  of  the  match  are  fitir."  causes 
to  the  loser  the  maximwn  of  pain  and 
ofiFence.  This  is  surely  not  the  fact ; 
or  rather,  the  reverse  is  the  fact.  Tlie 
man  who  loses  his  canse  or  his  election 
through  ui^ust  favour,  jealousy,  or 
antipathy  is  more  hurt  than  if  he  nad 
lost  it  under  circumstances  where  he 
could  find  no  iqjustice  to  complain  of. 
In  both  cases  he  is  doubtiess  mortified, 
but  if  there  be  iqiustice,  he  is  offended 
and  angry  as  well  as  mortified ;  he  is 
disposed  to  take  vengeance  on  men 
whom  he  looks  upon  as  his  personal 
enemies.  It  is  important  to  distinguish 
the  mortification  of  simple  failure  from 
the  discontent  and  anger  arising  out  of 
belief  that  the  fkilure  has  been  unjustly 
brought  about:  it  is  this  discontent, 
tending  to  break  out  in  active  opposi- 
tion, which  Thucydidds  has  present  to 
his  mind  in  the  comparison  which  he 
takes  between  the  state  of  feeling 
which  precedes  and  follows  the  sub- 
version of  the  democracy. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  words  ritw 
htnimv  are  masculine,  and  that  they 
have  reference  (like  vitrnt  and  la-ot  in 
the  preceding  line)  to  the  privileged 
minority  of  equal  confederates  who 
are  supposed  to  have  Just  got  posses- 
sion of  the  ffovemment.  At  Sparta 
the  word  oi  Smoioi  acquired  a  sort  of 
technical  sense  to  designate  the  smaU 
ascendant  minority  of  wealthy  Spartan 
citizens,  who  monopolised  in  their  own 
hands  political  power,  to  the  praottcal 
exdusfon  of  the  remainder  (see  xenoph. 
Hellen.  iiL  8,  5 ;  Xenoph.  Besp.  Lac 
X.  7 ;  xiiL  1 ;  Demosth.  oont  Lept  a 
88).  Now  their  o^oioc  or  peers,  here 
indicated  by  Thudrdidds  as  the  peers  of 
a  recentiy-tormed  oligarchy,  an  not 
merely  equal  among  themselves,  but 
rivals  one  with  another,  and  personaDy 
known  to  each  other.  It  is  important 
to  bear  in  mind  all  these  attributes  as 
tadtiy  implied  (though  not  literally 
detdgnated  or  connoud)  by  the  word 
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Such  were  the  feelings  of  disappointed  ambition,  mingled  with 
Tbemmente  ^despondency,  which  sprung  up  among  a  minority  oi 
dflomnds  the  Four  Hundred,  immediately  after  the  news  of  the 
proclamation  of  the  democracy  at  Samos  among  the 
armament  Theramen^  the  leader  of  this  minority — 
a  man  of  keen  ambition,  clever  but  unsteady  and 
treacherous,  not  less  ready  to  desert  his  party  than  to 
betray  his  country,  though  less  prepared  for  extreme  atrocities 


that  the 

Five 

Thonnod 

•haUbe 

made  a 

reaUty. 


Sfioioc  or  peen ;  because  the  comparison 
instituted  bv  Thucydidto  is  founded  on 
all  the  attributes  taken  together ;  just 
as  Aristotle  (Rhetoric  iL  8 ;  ii.  18,  4), 
in  speaking  of  the  envy  and  jealouay 
apt  to  arise  towards  tov(  oMotovt. 
considers  them  as  aprcp<li<rraf  and 
irTayivl<rTas. 

The  Four  Hundred  at  Athens  were 
all  peers— equals,  rivals,  and  personally 
known  among  one  another— who  haa 
just  raised  themselves  by  joint  con- 
spiracy to  sapreme  power.  Theramends, 
one  of  the  number,  conceives  himself 
entitled  to  pre-eminence,  but  flndS  that 
he  is  shut  out  from  it ;  the  men  who 
shut  him  out  beinc  this  small  body  of 
known  equals  and  rivals.  He  is  inclined 
to  impuM  the  exclusion  to  personal 
motives  on  the  part  of  this  small  knot 
—to  selfish  ambition  on  the  part  of  each 
—to  ill-will— to  jealousy— to  wrongful 
partiality ;  so  that  he  thinks  himself 
uOnred,  and  the  sentiment  of  ii\)unr  is 
embittered  by  the  circumstance  that 
those  from  whom  it  proceeds  are  a 
narrow,  known,  and  definite  body  of 
colleagues.  Whereas,  if  his  exclusion 
had  taken  place  under  the  democracy, 
by  the  suffrage  of  a  large,  miscellaneous, 
and  personally  unknown  collection  of 
citizens,  he  would  have  been  far  less 
likely  to  carry  off  with  him  a  sense  of 
ii^unr.  Doubtless  he  would  have  been 
mortified ;  but  he  would  not  have  looked 
upon  the  electors  in  the  light  of  jealous 
or  selfish  rivals,  nor  would  they  form 
a  definite  body  before  him  for  his 
indignation  to  concentrate  itself  upon. 
Thus  Nikomachidte— whom  Sokratds 
(see  Xenoph6n,  Memor.  iii.  4)  meets 
returning  mortified  because  the  people 
had  chosen  another  person  and  not 
him  as  general— would  have  been  not 
onlv  mortified,  but  angry  and  vindictive 
beudes,  if  he  bad  been  excluded  by  a 
few  peers  and  rivals. 

Such,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  compari- 
son which  Toucyoidte  wishes  to  draw 
between  the  effect  of  disappointment 


inflicted  by  the  suffrage  of  a  numerous 
and  miscellaneous  body  of  citizen*— 
compared  with  disappointment  in- 
flicted by  a  small  knot  of  oligarchies! 
peers  upon  a  competitor  among  their 
own  number,  especially  at  a  moment 
when  the  expectations  of  all  these 
peers  are  exaggerated,  in  oonaeqnence 
of  the  recent  acquisition  of  their  power. 
I  believe  the  remark  of  the  historian  to 
be  quite  just ;  and  that  the  disappoint- 
ment in  the  first  case  is  lees  intense, 
less  connected  with  the  sentiment  or 
injury,  and  less  likely  to  lead  to  active 
manifestation  of  enmity.  This  is  one 
among  the  advantages  of  a  numerou 
suffrage. 

I  cannot  better  illustrate  the 
jealousies  pretty  sure  to  break  out 
among  a  small  number  of  ofioun  or 
rival  peers,  than  by  the  deecriptioo 
which  Justin  gives  of  the  leading 
officers  of  Alexander  the  Great  im- 
mediately after  that  monarch's  dctith 
(Justin,  xii.  2)  :— 

"  Cfeterum,  ocdso  Alexandro,  non, 
nt  IsBti,  ita  et  securi  fuere,  omnibus 
nnum  locum  competentibus :  nee  minus 
militee  invicem  setimebant,  quorum  et 
libertas  solutior  et  favor  incertus  erat. 
InUr  ip$o§  veto  aqualUoi  ditoordiam 
augeb<Ut  nemine  tantum  csteros  exce- 
dente.  ut  ei  allquis  se  submitteret* 

Compare  Plutarch,  Lysander,  o.  SS. 

Haack  and  Poppo  think  that  huaimr 
cannot  be  masculine,  because  d  «- d  ntw 
oiutUiv  iXatraovfievoi  would  not  then  be 
correct,  but  ought  to  be  v  «■  6  rwr  hftoCmr 
i\aff<roviuyos.  I  should  dispute,  under 
all  drcumstances.  the  correctness  of 
this  criticism:  for  there  are  quite 
enough  parallel  cases  to  defend  the  use 
of  an6  here  (see  Thncvd.  L  17 ;  iiL  8S : 
iv.  115 ;  vi.  28,  Ac.).  But  we  need  not 
enter  into  the  debate ;  for  the  genitive 
Twi'  hfLoimv  depends  rather  upon  rk 
avopaivovTa  which  precedes  ttuui  upon 
i\a<riToriitMvoi  which  foUows ;  and  uie 
prepositaon  aw6  is  what  we  should 
naturally  expect    To  mark  this  I  have 
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than  manj  of  his  oligarchical  comrades — ^began  to  look  out  for 
a  good  pretence  to  disconnect  himself  from  a  precarious  enterpiise. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  delusion  which  the  Four  Hundred  had 
themselves  held  out  about  the  fictitious  Five  Thousand,  he 
insisted  that  since  the  dangers  that  beset  the  newly-formed 
authority  were  so  much  more  formidable  than  had  been 
anticipated,  it  was  necessary  to  popularize  the  party  by  enrolling 
and  producing  these  Five  Thousand  as  a  real  instead  of  a 
fictitious  body.^ 

Such  an  opposition,  formidable  from  the  very  outset,  became 
still  bolder  and  more  developed  when  the  envoys  returned  from 
Sfiunos,  with  an  account  of  their  reception  by  the  armament,  as 
well  as  of  the  answer,  delivered  in  the  name  of  the  armament, 
whereby  AlkibiadSs  directed  the  Four  Hundred  to  dissolve 
themselves  forthwith,  but  at  the  same  time  approved  of  the 
constitution  of  the  Five  Thousand,  coupled  with  the  restoration 
of  the  old  senate.  To  enrol  the  Five  Thousand  at  once  would 
be  meeting  the  army  half-way  ;  and  there  were  hopes  that  at 
that  price  a  compromise  and  reconciliation  might  be  effected,  of 
which  Alkibiad^  had  himself  spoken  as  practicable.^  In 
addition  to  the  formal  answer,  the  envoys  doubtless  brought  back 
intimation  of  the  enraged  feelings  manifested  by  the  armament, 
and  of  their  eagerness,  uncontrollable  by  every  one  except 
Alkibiades,  to  sail  home  forthwith  and  rescue  Athens  from  the 
Four  Hundred.     Hence  arose  an  increased  conviction  that  the 


pat  a  comma  after  iiwofinhfovrm.  as  well  1<^15X  that  daring  this  spring  he 

as  after  o^iotM*'.  famished  the  armament  at  Samos  with 

To  show  that  an  opinion  Is  not  wood  proper  for  the  construction  of 

eorrect,  indeed,  does  not  afford  emrtain  oars— only   obtained   by   the    special 

evidence  that  Thacvdidte   may  not  favoar  of  Archelaus  king  of  Macedonia. 

have  advanced  it ;  for  he  mi}|:ht  be  and  of  which  the  armament  then  stooa 

mistaken.     Bat  it  ooght  to  count  as  in  great  need.    He  further  alleKee  that 

good  pretamptive  eTidenoe,  anleHS  the  he  afterwards  visited  Athens  while  the 

words  peremptorily  bind  as  to  the  Fonr  Hundred  were  in  full  dominion ; 

eontrary ;  which  in  this  case  they  do  and  that  Peisander,  at  the  head  of  this 

not  oligarchical  body,  threatened  his  life 

1  Thoeyd.  viiL  80, 1  Of  this  sentence  for  having  furnished  such  valuable  aid 

ttom  ^fioi^iuifoi  down  to  xatfto-ravoi,  I  to  the  armament,  then  at  enmitv  with 

only  profess  to  onderstand  the  last  Athens.     Though  he  saved  his  life 

elaose.     It  is  useless  to  discuss  the  by  clinging  to  the  altar,  yet  he  had 

many  ooiOectural  itmendments  of  a  to  endure  bonds  and  maidfold  hard 

eormpt  text,  none  of  them  satisfactory  treatment 

SThucvd.viiLd6-S9.  It  is  alleged  bv  Of  these  claims  which  AndoUdte 

Andokidte  (in  an   Oration  delivered  prefers  to  the  favour  of  the  subsequent 

many    years   afterwards   before   the  democracy,  I  do  not  know  how  much 

people  of  Athens— De  Beditu  suo,  sect  is  true. 

6—19 
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and  the 

Four 

Hundred — 

their 

•olicitatfons 


dominion  of  the  latter  could  not  last ;  and  an  ambition,  on  the 
part  of  others  as  well  as  Theramen^  to  stand  forward  as  leaders 
of  a  popular  opposition  against  it  in  the  name  of  the  FiTe 
Thousand.^ 
Against  this  popular  opposition,  Antiphon  and  Phrjnichnt 
exerted  themselves  with  demagogic  assiduity  to  caress 
and  keep  together  the  majority  of  the  Four  Hundred, 
as  well  as  to  uphold  their  power  without  abridgment 
They  were  noway  disposed  to  comi)ly  with  this 
requisition  that  the  fiction  of  the  Five  Thousand 
oonBtruction  should  be  converted  into  a  reality.  They  knew  well 
ofEltioneia  ^^**  ^^®  enrolment  of  so  many  partners'  would  be 
jtor  the  tantamount  to  a  democracy,  and  would  be  in  substance 

of  a  Spartan  at  least,  if  not  in  form,  an  annihilation  of  their  own 
**"***'*•  power.  They  had  now  gone  too  far  to  recede  with 
safety;  while  the  menacing  attitude  of  Samos,  as  well  as  the 
opposition  growing  up  against  theai  at  home  both  within  and 
without  their  own  body,  served  only  as  instigation  to  them  to 
accelerate  their  measures  for  peace  with  Sparta  and  to  secure  the 
introduction  of  a  Spartan  garrison. 

With  this  view,  immediately  after  the  return  of  their  envoys 
from  Samos,  the  two  most   eminent    leaders,   Antiphon   and 


1  Thucyd.  riiLdd,  va^iarara  8k  at" 
Tov?  infip*  tA  it^rp  Sajiuf  tow  *AkKifiidiov 
ttfXvpA  ofTo,  Kttl  on  avTOK  ovk  «56k(i  k6* 

i^tTO olv eU iteaa^tn  vpocr driit  rov 
J^MO  V  <  0-C0-0  at. 

This  is  a  remarkable  passage  as 
Indicating  irhat  is  really  meant  by 
rpoo-Tanjs  rov  i^iqfiov — "  the  It^der  of  a 
popular  opposition  ".  Theraiueuds  and 
the  other  persons  here  spoken  of  did 
not  even  mention  the  name  of  the 
democracy— they  took  up  simply  the 
name  of  the  Five  Thousand— yet  they 
are  still  called  vp6<rraTai  rov  £)}/uiov, 
inasmuch  as  the  Five  Thousand  were 
a  sort  of  qualified  democracy,  compared 
to  the  Four  Hundred. 

The  words  denote  the  leader  of 
a  popniar  party,  as  opposed  to  an 
oligarchical  party  (see  Thucyd.  iii.  70 ; 
It.  6(5 ;  ▼!  85),  in  a  form  of  government 
either  entirely  democratical,  or  at 
least  in  which  the  public  assembly  is 
frequently  convoked  and  decides  on 
many  matters  of  importance.  Thucy* 
didds  does  not  apply  the  words  to  any 


Athenian  except  in  the  case  now  before 
us  respecting  I  heramenfo  :  be  dow 
not  use  the  words  even  with  respect  (o 
KleOn,  though  he  employs  exprtrsaianB 
wliich  seem  equivalent  to  it  (ui.  SS ;  ft. 
21) — avTUp  oijAtayMy^  icar'  wlvom  ^it 
Xpovov  Siv  KoX  T^  irAi^ei  vt9aM*rar*«, 
d^c.  This  is  very  different  from  the 
words  which  he  applies  to  Perikl£»— 
S»v  yap  JvvarMTarof  rmv  koB'  itirrhw 
Koi  ayttv  TJiv  voAtrccar  (i.  127). 
Even  in  respect  to  Nikias,  he  puts  him 
in  co^juuction  with  Pleistoanax  at 
Sparta,  and  talks  of  both  of  them  as 
OTrtv&omttTdtiaMffTariiv  ifytfioriav 
(V.  1(J), 

Compare  the  note  of  Dr.  Arnold 
on  vi.  AS;  and  ^^'acLsmuth.  Hellen. 
Alterth.  i.  2,  Bellaffe  1,  pp.  435— 4S& 

'•*  Thucyd.  viii.  Oi.  rh  iikv  jraroorn^m 
/uier<i\ovf  roaovrovt,  a^riicpvf  ok  Aiyfter 
ifyoviuvoif  &C. 

AristoUe  (Polit.  ▼.  5,  4)  calls 
Phrynichus  the  dtmagoffU€  of  the  Foar 
Hundred ;  that  is,  the  person  who 
most  strenuously  served  their  interests 
and  struggled  for  their  favour. 
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PhrynichiiB,  went  themselves  with  ten  other  coUeagnes  in  all 
haste  to  Sparta,  prepared  to  purchase  peace  and  the  promise 
of  Spartan  aid  almost  at  any  price.  At  the  same  time  the 
construction  of  the  fortress  at  Eetioneia  was  prosecuted  with 
redoubled  zeal ;  under  pretence  of  defending  the  entrance  of 
PeirsBus  against  the  armament  from  Samoe,  if  the  threat  of  their 
coming  should  be  executed— but  with  the  real  purpose  of 
bringing  into  it  a  Lacedaemonian  fleet  and  army.  For  this  latter 
object  every  facility  was  provided.  The  north-western  comer  ol 
the  fortification  of  Peirseus,  to  the  north  of  the  harbour  and  its 
mouth,  was  cut  off  by  a  cross  wall  reaching  southward  so  as  to 
join  the  harbour  :  from  the  southern  end  of  this  cross  wall,  and 
forming  an  angle  with  it^  a  new  wall  was  built,  fronting  the 
harbour  and  running  to  the  extremity  of  the  mole  which 
narrowed  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  on  the  northern  side,  at  which 
mole  it  met  the  termination  of  the  northern  wall  of  Peirseus.  A 
separate  citadel  was  thus  enclosed,  defensible  against  any  attack 
from  Peiranid — furnished  besides  with  distinct  broad  gates  and 
posterns  of  its  own,  as  well  as  with  facilities  for  admitting  an 
enemy  within  it^  The  new  cross  wall  was  carried  so  as  to 
traverse  a  vast  portico  or  open  market-house,  the  largest  in 
Peineus :  the  larger  half  of  tiiis  portico  thus  became  enclosed 
within  the  new  citadel,  and  orders  were  issued  that  all  the 
com,  both  actually  warehoused  and  hereafter  to  be  imported 
into  Peineus,  should  be  deposited  therein  and  sold  out  from 
thence  for  consumption.  As  Athens  was  sustained  almost 
exclusively  on  com  brought  from  Euboeaand  elsewhere,  since  the 
permanent  occupation  of  Dekeleia,  the  Four  Hundred  rendered 
themselves  masters  by  this  arrangement  of  aU  the  subsistence  of 
the  citizens,  as  well  as  of  the  entrance  into  the  harbour ;  either 
to  admit  the  Spartans  or  exclude  the  armament  from  Samo&' 

iThncyd.  tUL  90—92.     rb    rvixot        See  Leake*!  Topographic  Athens,  pp. 
TovT«,    Kol    wvAiSa^    <xor,    coi    4o^    869. 270«  Germ.  transL 
iovi,    Ktu,    tvcio-ayMyaf    ruw  wXtfUmv,         >  Thncyd.  viiL  9a      ii^fKoUii'^vmy  ii 

I  pregume  that  the  last  ezpreasioii        I  agree  with  the  note  in  Bf.  Didot's 

refem  to  facilities  for  admitting  the  translation,  that  this  portico,  or  halts 

enemy  either  from  the  sea-side  or  from  open  on  three  sides,  most  be  considered 

the  land-side— that  is  to  say,  from  the  as  pre-existing  ;  not  as  having  been 

north-western  comer  of  the  old  wall  first  bnilt  now,  which  seems  to  oe  the 

of  Peineaa,  which  formed  one  side  sappodtion  of  Colonel  Leake  and  the 

of  the  new  citadeL  commentators  generally. 
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Hioagh  Theramends,  himself  one  of  the  generals  named  under 
Unaooonnt-  ^®  VouT  Hundred,  denounced,  in  conjunction  with 
jWeback-  his  supporters,  the  treasonable  purpose  of  this  new 
the  Laoedie-  citadel,  jet  the  majority  of  the  Four  Hundred  stood 
monians.  ^  ^^^  resolution,  so  that  the  building  made  rapid 
progress  under  the  superintendence  of  the  general  Alexikl^  one 
of  the  most  strenuous  of  the  oligarchical  faction.^  Such  was  the 
habit  of  obedience  at  Athens  to  an  established  authority,  when 
once  constituted — and  so  great  the  fear  and  mistrust  arising  out  of 
the  general  belief  in  the  reality  of  the  Five  Thousand,  unknown 
auxiliaries  supposed  to  be  prepared  to  enforce  the  orders  of  Uie 
Four  Hundred — that  the  people,  and  even  armed  citizen 
hoplites,  went  on  working  at  the  building,  in  spite  of  their 
suspicions  as  to  its  design.  Though  not  completed,  it  was  so  far 
advanced  as  to  be  defensible,  when  Antiphon  and  Phrynichus 
returned  from  Sparta.  They  had  gone  thither  prepared  to 
surrender  everything — not  merely  their  naval  force,  but  their 
city  itself— and  to  purchase  their  own  personal  safety  by  malri^g 
the  LacedflBmonians  masters  of  Peirseus.'  Yet  we  read  with 
astonishment  that  the  latter  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  contract 
any  treaty,  and  that  they  manifested  nothing  but  backwardness 
in  seizing  this  golden  opportunity.  Had  AlkibiadSs  been  now 
playing  their  game,  as  he  had  been  doing  a  year  earlier, 
immediately  before  the  revolt  of  Chios — ^had  they  been  under 
any  energetic  leaders  to  impel  them  into  hearty  co-operation  with 
the  treason  of  the  Four  Hundred,  who  combined  at  thb  moment 
both  the  will  and  the  power  to  place  Athens  in  their  hands,  if 
seconded  by  an  adequate  force — they  might  now  have  overpowered 
their  great  enemy  at  home,  before  the  armament  at  Samos  could 
have  been  brought  to  the  rescue. 

Considering  that  Athens  was  saved  from  capture  only  by  the 
slackness  and  stupidity  of  the  Spartans,  we  may  see  that  the 
armament  at  Samos  had  reasonable  excuse  for  their  eagerness 
previously  manifested  to  come  home ;  and  that  Alkibiadds,  in 

1  Thucjd.  Tiii.  91,  92.      'AXtfuckiau  pnty  fv|lfi^lml,  koI  &v«*o«vr  ri.  rifc  »^ 

VTpar^p  orra  U  riji  hXiyapxiaK   jcal  Ac**?  «x«i*'>  tt  rots  yt  vmftMm,  o^mt  «Scta 

ftdfavTOi  Kpht  nvi  iraipovf  rrrpatifUrov,  coTOi.                      ^ 

Ac.  Jbid,    iwtUti  <K  iK  riff  Acuccoo^Mfoc 

SThocyd.   Till.   91.       oAAi  «cai  T«*«  wpdtrfitit  ovWy   vpo^omc    ia^x^pntvaw^ 
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combating  tliat  intention,  braved  an  extreme  danger  wbich 
nothing  but  incredible  good  fortone  averted.  Why  the 
Lacedsemonians  remained  idle,  both  in  Pdoponn^us  and  at 
Dekeleia,  while  Athens  was  thus  betrayed  and  in  ijie  very  throes 
of  dissolution,  we  can  render  no  account :  possibly  the  caution  of 
the  Ephors  may  have  distmsM  Antiphon  and  Phrynichus,  from 
the  mere  immensity  of  their  concessions.  All  that  .they  would 
promise  was  that  a  Lacedaemonian  fleet  of  42  triremes  (partly 
from  Tarentum  and  Liokri) — ^now  about  to  start  from  Las  in  the 
Laconian  Gulf,  and  to  sail  to  Euboea  on  the  invitation  of  a 
dibaffected  party  in  that  island — should  so  fan  depart  from  its 
straight  course  as  to  hover  near  ^gina  and  Peirseus,"  ready  to 
take  advantage  of  any  opportunity  for  attack  laid  open  by  the 
Four  Hundred.' 

Of  this  squadron,  however,  even  before  it  rounded  Otpe  Malea, 
TheramenSs  obtained  intelligence,  and  denounced  it  AisaMiiia- 
as  intended  to  operate  in  concert  with  the  Four  tionof 
Hundred  for  the  occupation  of  Eetioneia.     Mean-  — lZm^" 
while  Athens  became  daily  a  scene  of  greater  discon-  ™overin«*** 
tent  and  disorder,  after  the  abortive  embassy  and  near 
return  from  Sparta  of  Antiphon  and  Phrynichus.  '**' 

The  coercive  ascendency  of  the  Four  Hundred  was  silently 
disappearing,  while  the  hatred  which  their  usurpation  had 
inspired,  together  with  the  fear  of  their  traitorous  concert  with 
the  public  enemy,  became  more  and  more  loudly  manifested  in 
men's  private  conversations,  as  well  as  in  gatherings  secretly  got 
together  within  numerous  houses ;  especially  the  house  of  the 
peripolarch  (the  captain  of  the  peripoli,  or  youthful  hoplites 
who  formed  the  chief  police  of  the  country).  Such  hatred 
was  not  long  in  passing  from  vehement  passion  into  act 
Phrynichus,  as  he  left  the  Senate-house,  was  assassinated  by  two 
confederates,  one  of  them  a  peripolus,  or  youthful  hoplite,  in  the 
midst  of  the  crowded  market-place  and  in  full  daylight  The 
man  who  struck  the  blow  made  his  escape,  but  his  comrade 
was   seized   and  put  to   the    torture    by  order    of   the    Four 


1  Tbncyd.  riii.  OL     ^v  id  n  itai  nn-  Thncydidte   admito   the 

ovTOV  airb  ruv  riiv  Kaniyepiay  ixovna^j  concert  of  Alltipb6n  and  hit  COUeaguet 

mat  ov  wa¥v  liafioxii  fjL6uov  Tov  with    the    Lacedsmonians,    deservea 

A  ^  Y  o  V.  notice — also  O.  U4,  r  a  v  a  fit  y  re  xai 

The  reluctant   langnage,  in  whicli  avb  ^vyKtifitvov  Aoyov^oc 
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Hundred :  ^  he  was  however  a  stranger  from  Argos,  and  either 
could  not  or  would  not  reveal  the  name  of  anj  directing  accom- 
plice. Nothing  was  obtained  from  him  except  general  indications 
of  meetings  and  wide-spread  disafifection.  Nor  did  the  Four 
Hundred,  being  thus  left  without  special  evidence,  dare  to  laj 
hands  upon  Theramends,  the  pronounced  leader  of  the  opposition 
— as  we  shall  find  Eritias  doing  six  years  afterwards,  under  the 
rule  of  the  Thiiiy.  The  assaRsins  of  Phrynichus  remaining 
undiscovered  and  unpunished,  Theramen^  and  his  associates 
became  bolder  in  their  opposition  than  before.  And  the  approach 
of  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet  under  Agesandridas — which,  having 
now  taken  station  at  Epidaurus,  had  made  a  descent  on  ^^wo, 
and  was  hovering  not  far  off  Peirseus,  altogether  out  of  the 
straight  course  for  Euboea — lent  double  force  to  all  their  pre- 
vious assertions  about  the  imminent  dangers  connected  with  the 
citadel  at  Eetioneia. 

Amidst  this  exaggerated  alarm  and  discord,  the  general  body  of 
Bising  at  hoplites  became  penetrated  with  aversion,'  every  day 
^fhultthe  increasing,  against  the  new  citadel.  At  length  the 
iwir  hoplites  of   the  tribe    in  which    AristokratSs  (the 

demolition  warmest  partisan  of  TheramenSs)  was  taxiarch,  being 
fortafc"*^  on  duty  and  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  the  build- 
BeUoneia.  ing,  broke  out  into  absolute  mutiny  against  it,  seized 
the  person  of  Alexikl^  the  general  in  command,  and  put  him 
under  arrest  in  a  neighbouring  house  ;  while  the  peripoli,  or 
youthful  military  police,  stationed  at  Munychia,  under  Hermon, 
abetted  them  in  tiie  proceeding.'  News  of  this  violence  was 
speedily  conveyed  to  the  Four  Hundred,  who  were  at  that 
moment  holding  session  in  the  Senate-house,  Theramen^  him- 
self being  present  Their  wrath  and  menace  were  at  first 
vented  against  him  as  the  instigator  of  the  revolt ;  a  charge 
against  which  he  could  only  vindicate  himself  by  volunteering  to 
go  among  the  foremost  for  the  liberation  of  the  prisoner.  He 
forthwith  started  in  haste  for  the  Peirseus,  accompanied  by  one  of 
the  generals  his  colleague,  who  was  of  tlie  same  political  senti- 
ment as  himself.    A  third  among  the  generals,  Aristarchus,  one 

1  ThnCTCL  TiiL  91.     The  statement  of  tAv  oirXirmv  to  ^ti^oc  rovra  ifiovkm. 
Plutarch  Is  in  many  respects  different        *  Plutarch,  Alkibiad.  &  26,  repreeenis 

(Alkibiadds,  o.  26).  Hermon  as  one  of   the  asuasHins   of 

*  Thucyd.  viii.  OS.      rb  M  lUynrrov,  Phrynichus. 
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of  the  fiercest  of  the  oligarchs,  followed  him,  probably,  from  mis- 
truBt,  together  with  some  of  the  younger  Knights  (Horsemen  or 
richest  class  in  the  state)  identified  with  the  cause  of  the  Four 
Hundred.  The  oligarchical  partisans  ran  to  marshal  themselves 
in  arms— alarming  exaggerations  being  rumoured,  that  Aleziklte 
had  been  put  to  death,  and  that  Peirseus  waa  under  armed 
occupation  ;  while  at  PeirsDus  the  insurgents  imagined  that  the 
hoplites  from  the  city  were  in  full  march  to  attack  them.  For  a 
time  all  was  confusion  and  angry  sentiment,  which  the  slightest 
imtovrard  accident  might  have  inflamed  into  sanguinary  civil 
carnage.  Nor  was  it  appeased  except  by  earnest  entreaty  and 
remonstrance  from  the  elder  citizens  (aided  by  Thucydid^  of 
Pharsalus,  proxenus  or  public  guest  of  Athens  in  his  native  town) 
on  the  ruinous  madness  of  such  discord  when  a  foreign  enemy 
was  almost  at  their  gates. 

The  perilous  excitement  of  this  temporary  crisis,  which  brought 
into  full  daylight  every  man's  real  political  sentiments,  proved 
the  oligarchical  faction,  hitherto  exaggerated  in  number,  to  be  far 
less  powerful  than  had  been  imagined  by  their  opponents.  And 
the  Four  Hundred  hatl  found  themselves  too  much  embarrassed 
how  to  ke«ip  up  the  semblance  of  their  authority,  even  in  Athens 
itself,  to  be  able  to  send  down  any  considerable  force  for  the 
protection  of  their  citadel  at  £etioneia  ;  though  they  were  rein- 
forced, only  eight  days  before  their  fall,  by  at  least  one  supple- 
mentary member,  probably  in  substitution  for  some  predecessor 
who  had  accidentally  died.^  Theramenls,  on  reaching  Peirsens, 
began  to  address  the  mutinous  huplites  in  a  tone  of  simulated 
diHpleasure,  while  Aristarchus  and  his  oli^^arcKical  companions 
spoke  in  the  harshest  language,  and  threatened  them  with  the 
force  which  they  imagined  to  be  presently  coming  down  from  the 
city.  But  these  menaces  were  met  by  equal  firmness  on  the  part 
of  the  hoplites,  who  even  appealed  to  TheramenSs  himself,  and 
called  upon  him  to  say  whether  he  thought  the  construction  of 
this  citadel  was  for  the  good  of  Athens,  or  whether  it  would  not 
be  better  demolished.  His  opinion  had  been  fully  pronounced 
beforehand ;   and  he  replied,  that  if  they  thought  proper  to 

1  S«e  Lrsiaa,  Onttio  xx.  pro  Poly-  is  repeated  three  distinct  times  iu 

■trato.     The    fact    that  PnlyMtratas  this  Oration  (cap.   2.  4,  5,  pp.   672. 

was   onlj   eiffht  days  a  member  of  674,  67u  Beiske),  and  has  all  the  air  of 

the  Four  Hundred,  before  their  (aU,  truth. 
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demolish  it,  he  cordially  concurred.  Without  further  delay, 
hoplites  and  unarmed  people  mounted  pellmell  upon  the  walk^ 
and  commenced  the  demolition  with  alacrity ;  under  the 
general  shout — ^  Whoever  is  for  the  Five  Thousand  in  place  of 
the  Four  Hundred,  let  him  lend  a  hand  in  this  work^  llie  idea 
of  the  old  democracy  was  in  every  one's  mind,  but  no  man 
uttered  the  word  :  the  fear  of  the  imaginary  Five  Thousand  still 
continuing.  The  work  of  demolition  seems  to  have  been  prose- 
cuted all  that  day,  and  not  to  have  been  completed  until  the  next 
day;  after  which  the  hoplites  released  Alexiklte  from  arrest, 
without  doing  him  any  injury.* 

Two  things  deserve  notice,  among  these  details,  as  illustrating 
the  Athenian  character.  Though  Aiexikles  was  vehemently 
oligarchical  as  well  as  unpopular,  these  mutineers  do  no  harm  to 
his  person,  but  content  themselves  with  putting  him  under  arrest 
Next,  they  do  not  venture  tc  commence  thf  actual  demolition  of 
the  citadel,  until  they  have  the  formal  sanction  of  Theramen^ 
one  of  the  constituted  generals.  The  strong  habit  of  legality, 
implanted  in  all  Athenian  citizens  by  their  democracy-  -and  the 
care,  even  in  depai-ting  from  it,  tc  depart  as  little  as  possible — 
stand  plainly  evidenced  in  these  proceedings. 

The  events  of  this  day  gave  a  fatal  shock  to  the  ascendency 
Decline  of  of  the  Four  Hundred.  Yet  they  assembled  on  the 
morrow  as  usual  in  the  Senate-house  ;  and  they 
appear,  now  when  it  was  too  late,  to  have  directed  one 
of  their  members  to  draw  up  a  real  list,  giving  body 
to  the  fiction  of  the  Five  Thousand.*  Meanwhile  the 
hoplites  in  Peirseus,  having  finished  the  levelling  of 


the  Four 
Huntlre<l— 
concensionB 
madebj 
them— 
renewal  of 
the  public 
Aneiubly. 


1  Thncrd.  Tiii.  02, 9S.  In  the  Oration 
of  Demoethente  (or  Deinarchun)  a^nit 
Theokrinde  (c  17,  p.  1343)  the  speaker 
Bpicharte.  makes  allusion  to  this 
destruction  of  the  fort  at  Betloneia  by 
Aristokratte,  uncle  of  his  grandfather. 
The  allusion  chiefly  deserves  notice 
from  the  erroneous  mention  of  Kritias 
and  the  return  of  the  Demos  from 
exile— betraying  a  complete  confusion 
between  the  events  in  the  time  of  the 
Pour  Hundred  and  thoite  in  the  time  of 
the  Thirty. 

s  Lysias.  Orat  xx.  pro  Polystrato, 
e.  4,  p.  67h  Relsk. 

This  task  was  confided  to  Polystra- 


tus,  a  very  recent  member  of  the  Four 
Hundred,  and  therefore  probably  less 
unpopular  than  the  rest.  In  his  defenoe 
after  the  restoration  of  the  dem«)cracy, 
he  pretended  tu  have  undertaken  the 
task  much  against  his  will,  and  to 
have  drawn  up  a  list  containing  vOOO 
names  instead  of  /^Ouu. 

It  mriy  probably  have  been  in  this 
meeting  of  tlie  Four  Hundred  that 
Antiphon  delivered  his  oration  strongly 
recommending  concord— rii-pt  oMorouK. 
All  his  eloquence  whs  required  just 
now  to  bring  back  the  oligarchical 
party,  if  powible,  into  united  actioB. 
PhiloBtratus  (Vit.  Sophistar.  c  xv.  p. 
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the  new  fortifications,  took  the  still  more  important  step  of 
entering,  armed  as  they  were,  into  the  theatre  of  Dionysus 
hard  by  (in  Peirnns,  but  on  the  verge  of  Munychia),  and  there 
holding  a  formal  assembly,  probably  under  the  convocation  of 
the  general  Theramen^  pursuant  to  the  forms  of  the  antecedent 
democracy.  Thej  here  took  the  resolution  of  adjourning  their 
assembly  to  the  Anakeion  (or  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  the 
Dioskuri),  in  the  city  itself  and  dose  under  the  acropolis  ; 
whither  they  immediately  marched  and  established  themselves, 
still  retaining  their  arms.  So  much  was  the  position  of  the  Four 
Hundred  changed,  that  they,  who  had  on  the  preceding  day  been 
on  the  aggressive  against  a  spontaneous  outburst  of  mutineers  in 
Peirseus,  were  now  thrown  upon  the  defensive  against  a  formal 
assembly,  all  armed,  in  the  city  and  close  by  their  own  Senate- 
bouse.  Feeling  themselves  too  weak  to  attempt  any  force,  they 
sent  deputies  to  the  Anakeion  to  negotiate  and  offer  concessions. 
They  engaged  to  publish  the  list  of  The  Five  Thousand,  and  to 
convene  them  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the  periodical 
cessation  and  renewal  of  the  Four  Hundred,  by  rotation  from 
the  Five  Thousand,  in  such  order  as  the  latter  themselves  should 
determine.  But  they  entreated  that  time  might  be  allowed  for 
effecting  this,  and  that  internal  peace  might  be  maintained,  without 
which  there  was  no  hope  of  defence  against  the  enemy  without 
Many  of  the  hoplites  in  the  city  itself  joined  the  assembly  in  the 
Anakeion,  and  took  part  in  the  debates.  The  position  of  the 
Four  Hundred  being  no  longer  such  as  to  inspire  fear,  the  tongues 
of  speakers  were  now  again  loosed,  and  the  ears  of  the  multitude 
again  opened — ^for  the  first  time  since  the  arrival  of  Peisander 
from  Samos,  with  the  plan  of  the  oligarchical  conspiracy.  Such 
renewal  of  free  and  fearless  public  speech,  the  peculiar  life- 
principle  of  the  democracy,  was  not  less  wholesome  in  tranquil- 
lizing intestine  discord  than  in  heightening  the  sentiment  of 
common  patriotism  against  the  foreign  enemy.^  The  assembly 
at  length  dispersed,  after  naming  an  eaily  future  time  for  a  second 

£00,  ad.  Olear.)  mxmrenen  ffreat  admira.  i  Thuc^d.  viii.  08.     t)>  M  ««r  vAiffoc 

tioQ  for  thin  oration,  which  Is  Mveral  rmvinrKtrmv^  avh  voAAwv  Kal  nfiht 

timet  alluded  to  both  by  Harpokmtiftn  voAAovf    k6ymp    yiyvo^tfyMy. 

iind  Hnidas.    See  Westermann,  Oesch.  ^wiMrcpor  ^v  ^  vptfrcpor,  Kal 

•ler  Oriecb.  Beredsamkeit,  Beflage  ii  i^ofittro    fiaAia-ra    vcpl    rod 

p.  270.  wavrhf  iroAiriicov. 
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assembly,  to  bring  about  the  re-establishment  of  harmony,  in  the 
theatre  of  Dionysus.^ 

On  the  day,  and  at  the  hour,  when  this  assembly  in  the  theatre 
iAce<Uem  ®^  Dionysus  was  on  the  point  of  coming  together,  the 
nUn  fleet  news  ran  through  Peirseus  and  Athens  that  the  furty- 
^^^1  two  triremes  under  the  Lacedasmonian  Agesandridas, 
{o£^bcra»  l»«^ving  recently  quitted  the  harbour  of  Megara,  were 
sailing  along  the  coast  of  Salamis  in  the  direction 
towards  Peirseus.  Such  an  event,  while  causing  universal  con- 
sternation throughout  the  city,  'Confirmed  all  the  preWous^ 
warnings  of  TheramenSs  as  to  the  treasonable  destination  of  the 
citadel  recently  demolished,  and  every  one  rejoiced  that  the  de- 
molition had  been  accomplished  just  in  time.  Foregoing  their 
intended  assembly,  the  citizens  rushed  with  one  accord  down  to 
Peii-ajus,  where  some  of  them  took  post  to  garrison  the  walls  and 
tlie  mouth  of  the  harbour— others  got  aboard  the  triremes  lying 
in  the  harbour^thers,  again,  launched  some  fresh  triremes  from 
the  boat-houses  into  the  water.  Agesandridas  rowed  along  the 
shore,  near  the  mouth  of  Peirsens,  but  found  nothing  to  promise 
concert  within  or  tempt  him  to  the  intended  attack.  Accordingly, 
he  passed  by  and  moved  onward  to  Sunium  in  a  southerly  direc- 
tion. Having  doubled  the  cape  of  Sunium,  he  then  turned  his 
course  along  the  coast  of  Attica  northward,  halted  for  a  little 
while  between  Thorikus  and  Prasifie,  and  presently  took  station 
at  Oropus.' 

Though  relieved  when  they  found  that  he  passed  by  Peirceua 
N&val  without  making  any  attack,  the  Athenians  knew  that 

feitrii^^  his  destination  must  now  be  against  Euboea,  which  U> 
Athenians  them  was  hardly  less  important  than  Peirseus,  since 
Eu^ea  "  their  main  supplies  were  derived  from  that  island, 
revolts  Accordingly  they  put  to  sea  at  once  with  all  the 
triremes  which  could  be  manned  and  got  ready  in  the  harbour. 
But  from  the  hurry  of  the  occasion,  coupled  with  the  mistrust 
and  dissension  now  reigning,  and  the  absence  of  their  great  naval 
force  at  Samos,  the  crews  mustered  were  raw  and  ill-selected,  and 

1  Thocyd.  viii.  93.     (vytx»pi}0'u'  3i  folluwiug  the  morrow :  at   least    it 

mvr*   <c   iniiipav  ^i|T^r   iKKkuviw  aeeiim  impostiible  that  the  city  could 

iroii^(r<u  <v  Tip  AtoKWiM  vcpt  o/moKotac.  be  left  longer  than  tliis  interval  wiiiiwut 

The  deflnitiun  ox   time  must  here  a  govenimeut. 
allude  to  the  morrow,  or  to  the  day        ^'ihucyd.  vili.  94. 
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the  armament  inefficient  Poljstratus,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Four  Hundred,  perhaps  others  of  them  also,  were  aboard— men 
who  had  an  interest  in  defeat  rather  than  victory.^  ThymocharSs 
the  admiral  conducted  them  round  Otpe  Sunium  to  Eretria  in 
Euboea,  where  he  found  a  few  other  triremes,  which  made  up  his 
whole  fleet  to  36  saiL 

He  had  scarcely  reached  the  harbour  and  disembarked,  when, 
without  allowing  time  for  his  men  to  procure  refreshment,  he 
found  himself  compelled  to  fight  a  battle  with  the  forty-two  sliips 
of  Agesandridas,  who  had  just  sailed  across  from  Ordpus,  and  was 
already  approaching  the  harbour.  This  surprise  had  been  brought 
about  by  the  anti- Athenian  party  in  Eretria,  who  took  care,  on 
the  arrival  of  ThymocharSs,  that  no  provisions  should  be  found 
in  the  market-place,  so  that  his  men  were  compelled  to  disperse 
and  obtain  them  from  houses  at  the  extremity  of  the  town; 
while  at  the  same  time  a  signal  was  hoisted,  visible  at  Oropus  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  strait  (less  than  seven  miles  broad), 
indicating  to  Agesandridas  the  precise  moment  for  bringing  his 
fleet  across  to  the  attack,  with  their  crews  fresh  after  the  mumlng 
meaL  Thymochar^  on  seeing  the  approach  of  the  enemy, 
ordered  his  men  aboard ;  but,  to  his  disappointment,  many  of 
them  were  found  to  be  so  far  off  that  they  could  not  be  brought 
back  in  time,  so  that  he  was  compelled  to  sail  out  and  meet  the 
Peloponnesians  with  ehips  very  inadequately  manned.  In  a 
battle  immediately  outside  of  the  Eretrian  harbour,  he  was,  after 
a  short  contest,  completely  defeated,  and  his  fleet  driven  back 
npon  the  shore.  Some  of  his  ships  escaped  to  Chalkis,  others  to 
a  fortified  post  garrisoned  by  the  Athenians  themselves  not  far 
from  Eretria :  yet  not  less  than  22  triremes,  out  of  the  whole  36, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Agesandridas,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
crews  were  slain  or  made  prisoners.  Of  those  seamen  who 
escaped,  too,  many  found  their  death  from  Uie  hands  of  the 
Eredians,  into  whose  city  they  fletl  for  shelter.    On  the  news  of 

I  Ljsiaii,  Omt  xx.  pro  Polyttmto,  son  who  defends  him  affinn«  thai  he 

c.  4,  p.  070  R«iiik.  WM  wounded  in  the  battle. 

From  another  pasw^re  In  this  ora-  Diod6ins  (xiii.  34)   mentions    the 

tlon,  it  would  seem  that  Polystiatus  discotxl  among  the  crews  on  board 

was  in  command  of  the  fleet— poMibly  these     ships     under    Th>'mochares ; 

enoueh,  in  ooniniiction  with  Thymo-  almost  the  only  point  which  we  lewTi 

char^.     acconling     to     a    common  from  his  meakre  notice  ot  this  in* 

Athenian  practice  (c  6,  p.  879X    His  tereeting  period. 
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this  battle,  not  merely  Eretria,  but  also  all  Enboea  (except  Oreaa 
in  the  north  of  the  island,  which  was  settled  bj  Athenian 
Kleruchs)  declared  its  revolt  from  Athens,  which  had  been 
intended  more  than  a  year  before,  and  took  measares  for 
defending  itself  in  concert  with  Af^esandridas  and  the  Boeotians.^ 

Ill  could  Athens  endure  a  disaster,  in  itself  so  immense  and 
Diranay  at  af^gravated,  under  the  present  distressed  condition  oi 
hOT  ?Sr  *^^  ^^^7'  ^^  1*«*  ^®^  ^"^  destroyed  ;  her  nearest 
inevitable,  and  most  precious  island  torn  from  her  side;  an 
Lacede.  island  which  of  late  had  yielded  more  to  her  wants 
JJ^i^lJ^  than  Attica  itself,  but  which  was  now  about  to  become 
with  energy,  a  hostile  and  aggressive  neighbour.*  The  previous 
revolt  of  Euboea,  occurring  thirty-four  years  before  during  the 
maximum  of  Athenian  power,  had  been  even  then  a  terrible  blow 
to  Athens,  and  formed  one  of  the  main  circumstances  which 
forced  upon  ner  the  humiliation  of  the  Thirty  years'  truce. 
But  this  second  revolt  took  place  when  she  had  not  only  no 
means  of  reconquering  the  island,  but  no  means  even  of  defending 
PeirsBus  against  the  blockade  by  the  enemy's  fleet 

The  dismay  and  terror  excited  by  the  news  at  Athens  was 
unbounded ;  even  exceeding  what  had  been  felt  after  the 
Sicilian  catastrophe  or  the  revolt  of  Chios.  There  was  no 
second  reserve  now  in  the  treasury^  such  as  the  thousand 
talents  which  had  rendered  such  essential  service  on  the  last- 
mentioned  occasion.  In  addition  to  their  foreign  dangers,  the 
Athenians  were  further  weighed  down  by  two  intestine  calami  ties 
in  themselves  haitlly  supportable — alienation  of  their  own  fleet 
at  Samoe,  and  the  discord,  yet  unappeased,  within  their  own 
walk;  wherein  the  Four  Hundred  still  held  provisionally  the 
reins  of  government,  with  the  ablest  and  most  unscrupulous 
leaders  at  their  head.  In  the  depth  of  their  despair,  the 
Athenians  expected  nothing  less  than  to  see  the  victorious  fleet 
of  Agesandridas  (more  than  sixty  triremes  strong,  including  the 
recent  captures)  ofi"  the  Teirseus,  forbidding  all  importation,  and 
threatening  tbem  with  approaching  famine,  in  combination  with 

^  Thncyd.  Till.  5 :  viU.  06.  <rx«v«o^<r^Mi    ^lyntpta    i^'    v^mt ; 

'Ibucyd.  yUL  96.    To  show  what  Ac;  and  Demotthente,  De  Coruna, 

Euboea  became  at  a  later  period,  see  ca|>.  71— «irAovt  I'  4  tfoAoova  vvb  nMf 

Dcmoetbeute,    De    VuIbh    Lcgatione,  he    T^t    Bv/3oia«    4pfAMf*<Wr    AyoTMr 

cap.    04,   p.   409— r^    ht    Eir^otf    Karm.-  y^r«.  Ac. 
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Agis  at  Dekeleia.  The  enterprise  would  have  been  eaoy,  for 
there  were  neither  ships  nor  seamen  to  repel  him ;  and  his 
arriyal  at  this  critical  moment  would  most  probably  have 
enabled  the  Four  Hundred  to  resume  Uieir  ascendency,  with  the 
means  as  well  as  the  disposition  to  introduce  a  Lacedaemonian 
garrison  into  the  city.^  And  though  the  arrival  of  the  Athenian 
fleet  from  Samos  would  have  prevented  this  extremity,  yet  it 
coidd  not  have  arrived  in  time,  except  on  the  sup|M)sition  of  a 
prolonged  blockade.  Moreover  the  mere  tmnHfer  of  the  fleet 
from  Samos  to  Athens  would  have  left  louia  and  the  Hellespont 
defenceless  against  the  Lacedssmonians  and  Peisiatis,  and  would 
have  caused  the  loss  of  all  the  Athenian  empire.  Nothing 
could  have  saved  Athens,  if  the  Lacedsemoniann  at  this  juncture 
had  acted  with  reasonable  vigour,  instead  of  confining  their 
efforts  to  Euboea,  now  an  easy  and  certain  conquest.  As  on  the 
former  occasion,  when  Antiphon  and  Phrynichus  went  to  S}mrta 
prepared  to  make  any  sacrifice  for  the  pui-pose  of  obtaining 
Lacedaemonian  aid  and  accommouution-;— so  now,  in  a  still  greater 
degree,  Athens  owed  her  salvation  only  to  the  fact  tliat  the 
enemies  actually  before  her  were  indolent  and  dull  S] tartans — 
not  enterprising  Syracusans  under  the  conduct  of  G}lippus.' 
And  this  is  the  second  occasion  (we  may  add)  on  which  Athens 
was  on  the  brink  of  ruin  in  consequence  ot  the  jxilicy  of  AlkibiadSs 
in  retaining  the  armament  at  Samos. 

Fortunately  for  the  Athenians,  no  Agesandiidos  appeared  off 
PeirsBUs;  so  that  the  twenty  triremes,  which  they   i  he  Four 
contrived  to  man  as  a  remnant  for  defence,  had  no  JJj  pjjj*^ 
enemy  to  repeL*    Accordingly  the  Athenians  weie   tii»wM-the 
allowed  to  enjoy  an  interval  of  repose  which  enabled   iuHulMXML& 
them  to  recover  partially  both  from  constei  nation  '••tored. 
and  from  intestine  discord.    It  waB  their  first  proceeding,  when 
the  hostile  fleet  did  not  appear,  to  convene  a  public  assembly^ 
and  that  too  in  the  Pnyx  itself ;  the  habitual  scene  of  the  demo- 
cratical  aasemblies,  well  calculated  to  re-in»pire  tliat  patriotism 

1  Thncyd.  viil.  08.    iidKivra.  6 '  avrws  Tij<roy  «r  Irt  fMiAAor  r^v  w6\ip  i^p/iovP' 

KoX  6i  cyyurarov  iBopiifitit  ct  ot  voA</uoi  rcc,  ^  c«  cvoA'opxovy  luyovjttf  «cat  rit 

Tokfiiiaw^  rtvuniKortt  rv$vs  <r^«»'  €»i  i»  'Imyiat  rowt  iiyayicairay  w  ^oiftfifaat,. 

rbv  ntipati.  imfutr  bma  rtitp  vActr  *  Ktu  4lO, 

o<ro.'  ovK  ^i(  .i^iCo"  «vTov«  »<y*i.^         ,  Thncyd.  tllL  W ;  tU.  21-68. 
ovcpac,  «tToA^i|pOTcpot«9'ar,  *  ' 

p^timt  kw  iwoiiivav  Koi  ii  iUa-         *  Thucyd.  viii.  97. 
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which  had  now  been  damb  and  smouldering  for  the  four  lail 
months.  In  this  assembly  the  tide  of  opinion  ran  vehemently 
against  the  Four  Hundred.^  Even  those,  who  (like  the  Board 
of  Elders  entitled  Probiili)  had  originally  counselled  their 
appointment,  now  denounced  them  along  with  the  rest,  though 
severely  taunted  by  the  oligarchical  leader  Peisander  for  their 
inconsistency.  Votes  were  tinally  passed — 1.  To  depose  the  Four 
Hundred — 2.  To  place  the  whole  government  in  the  hands  of 
Ths  Five  Thou$and — 3.  Every  citizen  who  fuinibhed  a  panoply 
either  for  himself,  or  for  any  one  else,  was  to  be  of  right  a 
member  of  this  body  of  The  Five  Thousand — 4.  No  citizen  was  to 
receive  pay  for  any  political  function,  on  jMiin  of  becouiing 
solemnly  accursed,  or  excommunicated.'    Such  were  the  puinta 


1  It  it  to  this  SMembly  that  I  i«fer 
with  confidence  the  remarkable  dia- 
logae  of  contention  between  PeiRander 
and  bophoklte,  one  of  the  Athenian 
ProbiUi,  mentioned  in  Aristotel.  Hhe- 
toric  ill.  18,  2.  There  was  no  other 
occasion  on  which  the  Four  Hundred 
were  eter  publicly  thrown  npon  their 
defence  at  Athens. 

This  was  not  Sophoklte  the  tragic 
poet,  but  another  person  of  the  same 
name,  who  appears  afterwanis  as  one 
of  the  oligarchT  of  Thirty. 

>  Thucyd.  vui.  97.  «at  ciucJli|0'i«y  $vr- 
dktyov,  fiui¥  flip  ti$vi  t<(t«  vpitroy  it 
TTiv  DtofKa  Kokoviityr^y,  olvtp  koX  oAAot* 
ciwtfco'av,  iv  ^vcp  xai  rovf  Terpflucoaiovc 
xaran-avaaKrcf  rote  wtvraKKTX^' 
Xiotc   «^i|^(><u^ro  rd  vpayttara  wapmi' 

ical  ovAa  waptxovrai'  Koi  luvehv 
|ii^«Va  ^/Mtr,  |»1*«/**f  *PXPt  «»  *«  ^^. 
iwdparov  <irotif<r<irro.  tyiyvoyro  ii  xai 
oAAoi  vmpoif  rnvKvai  jxKAijaiat.  o^*  &r 
KOX  voi».o99Ta%  Ktkl  raAAfli  i4/^^i• 
vavTO  it  r%v  wkirtiav. 

In  this  passage  I  diraent  from  the 
commentators  on  two  points.  First, 
tliey  understand  this  number  Five 
Thousand  as  a  real  definite  list  of 
citizens  containing  6000  names,  neither 
more  nor  less.  Secondly,  they  con- 
strue roiMJoBeras^  not  in  the  ordinary 
meaning  which  it  bears  in  Athenian 
oonsUtutional  language,  but  in  the 
sense  of  ^vyypa4><tt  (c.  67X  "persons 
to  model  the  constitution,  correspond- 
ing to  the  (vyypa^U  appointed  by  the 
anstocratical  patty  a  little  before,"  to 
Qse  the  wunls  of  Dr.  Arnold. 

As  to  the  flrat  point,  which  is  sus- 


tained also  by  Dr.  Thhrlwall  (Hist.  Or. 
ch.  xxviiL  vol.  iv.  p.  SI,  stud  ed.^  Dr. 
Arnold  really  admits  what  is  the 
ground  of  my  upmion  when  he  says  :- 
^*Of  course  the  number  of  dtizeiis 
capable  of  providing  themselves  with 
heavy  arms  must  have  muck  ccnaied 
6000  :  and  it  is  said  in  the  defence  d 
Polystratus,  one  of  the  Four  Hundred 
(Lysias,  p.  675  Uetsk  X  that  be  drew  up 
a  list  of  vuuu.  But  we  must  snppoee 
that  all  who  coulu  furnish  heav>  anus 
vers  eiiyibie  inio  the  nuinOer  o  Uc  6<AfO, 
Irhether  the  members  were  tlzed  on  by 
lot,  by  election,  or  by  rotation :  as  it 
had  been  proposed  to  appomt  the  l>our 
Uundre<l  by  roiauon  out  of  the  Five 
lliousand  "  (viii.  Ujt). 

Dr.  Arnold  here  throws  oat  a  sop- 
position  which  by  no  means  con:oruis 
to  the  exact  sense  oi  the  words  of 
Thucydiiies — ci^/oi  6^  airtv,  ovoaoc  c«i 
ovAa  iraptxovrat.  These  Words  dis- 
tinctly signify  ttiat  ail  who  tumisbed 
heavy  arms  tkuuid  be  c/  tk*  /i«c 
Thousand  ;  Mhould  Uionff  qf  right  to  tkmt 
body:  which  is  something  different 
from  being  eligiUe  into  the  number  of 
Five  Thousand,  either  by  lot,  rotattoo, 
or  otherwise.  The  language  of  limey- 
didte,  when  he  describes  (in  the  pas- 
sage referred  to  by  Dr.  Arnold,  c.  v3) 
the  projected  formation  of  the  Four 
Hundred  by  rotation  out  of  the  l<lv» 
Thousand,  is  very  different— ««i    ix 

TOVTWC  4y  M^pCi   TOirf   rtTpOKOOioVt  €0%^' 

•«(,  Ac  M.  Boeckh  (PubUc  Economy 
of  Athens,  b.  U.  ch.  21,  p.  268,  Eng.  TYJ 
is  not  satisfactoiy  in  hii  descriptton  of 
this  event. 

The  idea  which  I  conceive  of  tlis 
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determined  by  tbe  first  assembly  beld  in  tbe  Pnyx.  The  Archona, 
the  Senate  of  Five  Hundred,  &c.,  were  renewed :  after  which 
many  other  assemblies  were  also  held,  in  which  Nomotheto, 
Dikasts,  and  other  institutions  essential  to  the  working  of  the 
democracy  were  constituted.  Various  other  votes  were  also 
passed ;  especially  one,  on  the  proposition  of  Eritias,  seconded 
by  Theramen^^  to  restore  Alkibiadds  and  some  of  his  friends 
firom  exile ;  while  messages  were  further  despatched,  both  to  him 


Five  Thoannd,  m  a  number  esritthiff 
from  the  commencement  onW  in  talk 
and  imagination,  neither  realized  nor 
intended  to  be  realized,  coincides  with 
the  full  meaning  of  this  passage  of 
Thucydidto,  as  well  as  with  even-thing 
which  he  had  before  said  about  them. 

I  will  here  add  that  bw6v9i  onAa 
wap^xot^ai  means  persons  furnishing 
arms  either  for  themselves  alone,  or 
for  others  also  (Xenoph.  Uellen.  ill  4, 
16X 

As  to  the  second  point,  the  signifi. 
eation  of  roitoBira^,  I  stand  upon  the 
general  use  of  that  word  in  Athenian 
political  language :  see  the  explanation 
earlier  in  this  History,  ch.  xlvi  It  it 
for  the  commentators  to  produce  some 
jit8ti6cation  of  the  unusual  meaning 
which  they  assign  to  it— "persons  to 
model  the  constitution — commissioners 
who  drew  up  the  new  constitution,**  as 
Dr.  Arnold,  in  concnnvnce  with  the 
rest,  translates  it  Until  some  justitt- 
tatiou  is  produced,  I  venture  to  believe 
that  yofioeiTtu  is  a  word  which  would 
nut  be  used  in  that  sense  with  refer- 
ence to  nominees  chosen  by  the  demo- 
cracy, and  intended  to  act  with  the 
democracy:  for  it  implies  a  final,  de- 
cifdve,  authoritative  determination— 
whereas  the  ^vyyp«u^«tf,  or  "commis- 
sioners to  draw  up  a  constitution," 
were  only  invested  with  the  function 
of  submitting  something  for  approba- 
tion to  the  public  assembly  or  com- 
petent authority;  that  is,  assuming 
that  the  public  assembly  remaineil  an 
efficient  reality. 

Moreover  the  words  koi  raWa  would 
hardly  be  uned  in  immediate  sequence 
to  ro/i^^rraf  if  the  latter  word  meant 
that  which  the  commentators  sup- 
pose—"Commissioners  for  framing  a 
constitntion  and  the  other  thing*  totearda 
the  etnutittuion  ".  Such  commissioners 
a  re  surely  far  too  prominent  and  initia- 
trve  in  their  function  to  be  named  in 
tills  way.    Let  us  add  that  the  most 


material  items  in  the  new  constitution 
(if  we  are  so  to  call  it)  have  already 
been  distinctly  spedfled  as  settled  by 
public  vote,  before  these  voiao$4tm.  are 
even  named. 

It  is  important  to  notice,  that  even 
the  Thirtv,  who  were  named  six  years 
afterwards  to  draw  up  a  constitution, 
at  tbe  moment  when  Sparta  was  mis- 
tress of  Athens  and  when  the  people 
were  thoroughly  put  down,  are  not 
called  KOftotfcrai,  but  are  named  by 
a  circumlocution  equivalent  to  fvy- 
Ypai^«(«  —  *£io^  r^  jiyfty,  rptoicorr* 
av6pat  iXivBait  ot  rove  warpiovs  v6itiovt 
{vyypa^ovai,  KoB'  o<^c  woKiT€iiinvci. — 
Atpe9tfKr<«  ik,  i^*  ^r*  (vyypiijfat  v6itmn 
K<M  ovonroc  voAtT«i{<rotvro,  rovrovc  ^th^ 
&«i  cfMAAor  {vTypo^ttv  rt  kaI  kvo^ut' 
rviw,  &c  (Xenophdn,  Hellen.  iL  8, 
2—11)  Xenophdn  calls  Kritias  and 
Chariklfts  the  NomotheUe  of  the  Thirty 
(Memor.  L  S,  80X  but  this  is  not  demo- 
cracy. 

For  the  signification  of  wofioBiri^ 
(applied  most  generally  to  8ol6n,  some- 
times to  others  either  b/  rhetorical 
looseness  or  by  ironical  taunt)  or 
voiLoBirat.^  a  numerous  body  of  persons 
chosen  and  sworn  see  Lysias  cont. 
Nikomach.  sect  8,  88,  87;  Andokidte 
de  Mysteriis.  sect.  81—86,  c  14,  p  88— 
where  the  NomothetsB  are  a  sworn 
body  of  Five  Hundred,  exercising  con- 
jointly with  the  senate  the  function  of 
accepting  or  rejecting  the  laws  pro- 
posed to  them. 

1  Plutarch,  Alkibiadte.  c  88.  Cor- 
nelius Nepos  (Alkibiad.  c  6,  and 
DiodArus,  xiiL  88—42)  mentions  Thera- 
menibi  as  the  principal  author  of  tbe 
decree  for  restoring  Alkibiad6s  from 
exile.  But  the  precise  words  of  the 
elegy  composed  oy  Kritias,  wherein 
the  latter  vindicates  this  proceeding 
to  himself,  are  cited  by  Plutarch,  and 
are  verv  good  evidence.  Doubtless 
many  of  the  leading  men  supported, 
and  none  opposed,  the  proposition. 
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and  to  the  annument  at  Samos,  doabtle»  continuing  the  receul 
nonunation  of  generals,  apprising  them  of  what  had  recently 
occurred  at  Athens,  as  well  as  bespeaking  their  full  concurrence 
and  unabated  efforts  against  the  sonunon  enemy. 

Thucydides  bestows  marked  eulogy  upon  the  general  q>irit  of 
Modemtioii  moderation  and  patriotic  harmony  which  now  reigned 
antUMO^L  ***  -^^^^  *^<1  which  directed  the  political  proceedings 
aud  of  the  people.^    But  he  does  not  countenance  the  belief 

^piri^  now  (as  he  has  been  sometimes  understoodX  nor  is  it  true 
prevalent,  jj^  point  of  fact,  that  they  now  introduced  a  new 
constitution.  Putting  an  end  to  the  oligarchy,  and  to  the  rule  of 
the  Four  Hundred,  they  restored  the  old  democracy,  seemingly 
with  only  two  modifications— first,  the  partial  limitation  of  the 
right  of  suffrage ;  next^  the  discontinuance  of  all  payment  for 
political  functions.  The  impeachment  against  Antiphon,  tried 
immediately  afterwards,  went  before  the  Senate  and  the  Dikas- 
tery,  exactly  according  to  the  old  democratical  forms  of  procedure. 
But  we  must  presume  that  the  Senate,  the  Dikasts,  the  Kumo- 
thets,  the  Ekklesiasts  (or  citizens  who  attended  the  assembly),  the 
public  orators  who  prosecuted  state  criminals  or  defended  any  law 
wheu  it  was  impugned,  must  have  worked  for  the  time  without  pay. 

Moreover  the  two  modifications  above-mentioned  were  of  litUe 
practical  effect.  The  exclusive  body  of  Five  Thou- 
Thonsand—  sand  citizens,  professedly  constituted  at  this  juncture, 
ne"e™***'  was  neither  exactly  realized  nor  long  retained.  It 
exactly  was  constituted  even  now  more  as  a  nominal  than  as 

a  real  limit ;  a  nominal  total,  yet  no  longer  a  mere 
blank  as  the  Four  Hundred  had  onginally  produced  it,  but  con- 
taining indeed  a  number  of  individual  names  greater  than  the 
total  and  without  any  assignable  line  of  demarcation.  The  mere 
fact  that  every  one  who  furnished  a  panoply  was  entitled  to  be 
of  the  Five  Thousand — and  not  they  alone,  but  others  besides  * 
— shows  that  no  care  was  taken  to  adhere  either  to  that  or  to- 

1  Thucjrd.  viii.  97.     vol  ovx  ^kiota  and  on  the  explanation  giTen  of  it  by 

Sil  rhtf  vpi>Toy  XP^^^^  ^^  Y*  ^Mo**  'A^-  Dr.  Arnold  (see  cb.  xlv.X 

roZoi  ^oii'oi^ai  t^  iroAtrfvaoKrcc  yutrpia  >  The  WONB  of  Thucydidts  (tUL  97>— 

yap  ^  re  if  rove  okiyov^  koX  tovs  iroAAoi^c  ctroi  £4  a  v  r  w  r,  Airovoi  jccu  onka  wapt- 

Ivyxpao-tc  iytvm,  xol  ix  woir^v  ntv  x^^^"* — Bhow  that  this  body  waa  not 

vpayiUrmv  ytifofidtrnv  rovro  vpMrov  atr/f  composed  txeliuively  of  those  who  fur* 

vty«e  rV  voAiv.  nished  panoplies.    It  could  nerer  h&v» 

I  refer  the  reader  to  a  note  on  this  been  intended,  for  example,  to  exchtde 

passage  in  one  of  my  former  volumes,  the  Hippeis  or  knightr. 
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any  other  precise  number.  If  we  may  credit  a  speech  composed 
by  Lysias,^  the  Four  Hundred  had  themselves  (after  the  demoli- 
tion of  their  intended  fortress  at  Eetioneia,  and  when  power  was 
passing  out  of  their  hands)  appointed  a  committee  of  their 
number  to  draw  up  for  the  first  time  a  real  list  of  The  Five 
Thousand  :  and  Polystratus,  a  member  of  that  committee,  takes 
credit  with  the  succeeding  democracy  for  having  made  the  list 
comprise  nine  thousand  names  instead  of  five  thousand.  As  this 
list  of  Polystratus  (if  indeed  it  ever  existed)  was  never  either 
published  or  adopted,  I  merely  notice  the  description  given  of  it 
to  illustrate  my  position,  that  the  number  Five  Thousand  was 
now  understood  on  all  sides  as  an  indefinite  expression  for  a 
suffrage  extensive,  but  not  universal.  The  number  had  been  first 
invented  by  Antiphon  and  the  leaders  of  the  Four  Hundred,  to 
cloak  their  own  usurpation  and  intimidate  the  democracy :  next, 
it  served  the  purpose  of  Tberamen^  and  the  minority  of  the 
Four  Hundred,  as  a  basis  on  which  to  raise  a  sort  of  dynastic 
opposition  (to  use  modem  phraseology)  within  the  limits  of  the 
oligarchy — ^that  is,  without  appearing  to  overstep  principles 
acknowledged  by  the  oligarchy  theij^selves  :  lastly,  it  was 
employed  by  the  democratical  party  generally  as  a  convenient 
middle  term  to  slide  back  into  the  old  system,  with  as  little 
dispute  as  possible ;  for  Alkibiades  and  the  armament  had  sent 
word  home  that  they  adhered  to  the  Five  Thousand,  and  to  the 
abolition  of  salaried  civil  functions.' 

But  exclusive  suf&age  of  the  so-called  Five  Thousand,  espe- 
cially with  the  expansive  numerical  construction  now  The  n^e 
adopted,  was  of  little  value  either  to  themselves  or  to  ^JI^^J^ 
the  state ; '  while  it  was  an  insulting  shock  to  the  eniiuged 
feelings  of  the  excluded  multitude,  especially  to  brave  onivenal 
and  active  seamen  like  the  Parali    Though  prudent  «iti«««Wp 
as  a  step  of  momentary  transition,  it  could  not  stand,  nor  was 
any  attempt   made   to   preserve  it  in  permanence — amidst  a 
community  so  long  accustomed  to  universal  citizenship,  and 
where  the  necessities  of  defence  against  the  enemy  called  for 
energetic  efforts  from  all  the  citizens. 

1  LysiM,  Orat.  zx.  pro  Polysttato,  c        *  Thacyd.  tW.  9L   ihiiiv  Karaar^vat, 
'4, p.  67>  Beisk.  fjLrr6xov9  roooihwf ,  £rrucpvf  ay  ^fior 

^  Thucyd.  tliL  88.  iiyovfiMWi,  Ae, 

6—20 
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Even  as  to  the  gratnitons  fanctions,  the  members  of  the  FiTe 
Thousand  themselyes  would  soon  become  tired,  not  less  than  the 
poorer  freemen,  of  serving  withont  pay,  as  senators  or  in  other 
ways  :  so  that  nothing  but  absolute  financial  deficit  would 
prevent  the  re-establishment,  entire  or  partial,  of  the  pay.  And 
that  deficit  was  never  so  complete  as  to  stop  the  disbursement  of 
the  Diobely,  or  distribution  of  two  oboli  to  each  citizen  on 
occasion  of  various  religions  festivals.  Such  distribution  con- 
tinued without  interruption ;  though  perhaps  the  number  of 
occasions  on  which  it  was  made  may  have  been  lessened.^ 

How  far,  or  under  what  restriction,  any  re-establishment  of 
«^  civil  pay  obtained  footing  during  the  seven  years 

of  th«  between  the  Four  Hxmdred  and  the  Thirty  we  cannot 

d^miejt  say.  But  leaving  this  point  undecided,  we  can  show 
all  except  that,  within  a  year  after  the  deposition  of  the  Four 
^^'  Hundred,  the  suffrage  of  the  so-called  Five  Thousand 

expanded  into  the  suffi'age  of  all  Athenians,  without  exception, 
or  into  the  full  antecedent  democracy.  A  memorable  decree, 
passed  about  eleven  months  after  that  event — at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  archoDship  of  Glaukippus  (June  or  July,  410  B.aX 
when  the  Senate  of  Five  Hundred,  the  Dikasts,  and  other  dvil 
functionaries  were  renewed  for  the  coming  year,  pursuant  to  the 
ancient  democratical  practice — exhibits  to  us  the  full  democracy 
not  merely  in  action,  but  in  all  the  glow  of  feeling  called  forth  by 
a  recent  restoration.  It  seems  to  have  been  thought  that  this 
first  renewal  of  archons  and  other  functionaries,  under  the 
revived  democracy,  ought  to  be  stamped  by  some  emphatic 
proclamation  of  sentiment,  analogous  to  the  solemn  and  heart- 
stirring  oath  taken  in  the  preceding  year  at  Samos.  Accordingly, 
Demophantus  proposed  and  carried  a  (psephism  or)  decree^* 
prescribing  the  form  of  an  oath  to  be  taken  by  all  Athenians  to 
stand  by  the  democratical  constitution. 

I  See  the  valoable  financial  iuscrip.  AiM««oKta«— o.  1,  S,  pp.  eW— 700  B«Ml 
tlooB  In  M.  Boeekh'8  Corpue  ln«crip-        t  Abontttiedateoi  tbifpeeptrioBOC 

tionum.  Fart  L  Noe.  147,  148,  which  decree,  eee  Boeckh.  Staatwhewiihalteng 

attest  considevable  diebnnemenU  fur  der  Athener,  toL  IL  p.  188  On  the  com- 

the  Diobely  in  410— 40»  B.C.  ment  upon   sondry  ineonptloiis  w- 

Nor  doee  it  seem  that  there  was  pendedtohi8work,notinoladed!Btbe 

much  diminution  during  these  same  Snglish  translation  by  Sir  O.  Lewi^ ; 

years  in  the  pritate  expenditure  and  also  Meier,  De  Bonis  Damnatoram^eeet. 

oetentatton  of  the  ChorSgi  at  the  feeti-  ti.  pp.  0—10.   Wachsmuth  ecroneoosly 

vals  and  other  ezhibittons:  see  the  places  the  date  of  it  alter  the  lUi^— 

Oration  zzL  ol   I^riUtf  —  *A.wKoyia  see  HeUen.  AUerth.  U,  iz.  p.  987. 
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The  terras  of  liis  psephism  and  oath  are  striking.  "  If  any 
man  subvert  the  democracy  at  Athens,  or  hold  any  p^,. 
magistracy  after  the  democracy  has  been  subverted,  D«m^!hL^ 
he  shall  be  an  enemy  of  the  Athenians.  Let  him  be  ^^^^^"'^ 
put  to  death  with  impunity,  and  let  his  property  be  o>th^ 
confiscated  to  the  public,  with  the  reservation  of  a 
tithe  to  Ath6n&  Let  the  man  who  has  killed  him,  and  the 
accomplice  privy  to  the  act,  be  accounted  holy  and  of  good 
religious  odour.  Let  all  Athenians  swear  an  oath  under  the 
sacrifice  of  full-grown  victims,  in  their  respective  tribes  and 
demes,  to  kill  him.*  Let  the  oath  be  as  follows : — 'I  will  kill 
with  my  own  hand,  if  I  am  able,  any  man  who  shall  subvert  the 
democracy  at  Athens,  or  who  shall  hold  any  office  in  future  after 
the  democracy  has  been  subverted,  or  shall  rise  in  arms  for  the 
purpose  of  making  himself  a  despot,  or  shaU  help  the  despot  to 
establish  himself  And  if  any  one  else  shall  kill  him,  I  will 
account  the  slayer  to  be  holy  as  respects  both  gods  and  demons, 
as  having  slain  an  enemy  of  the  Athenians.  And  I  engage,  by 
word,  by  deed,  and  by  vote,  to  sell  his  property  and  make  over 
one-half  of  the  proceeds  to  the  slayer,  without  withholding  any- 
thing. If  any  man  shall  perish  in  slaying,  or  in  trying  to  slay 
the  despot,  I  will  be  kind  both  to  him  and  to  his  children,  as  to 
Harmodius  and  Anstogeiton  and  their  descendants.  And  I 
hereby  dissolve  and  release  all  oaths  which  have  been  sworn 
hostile  to  the  Athenian  people,  either  at  Athens,  or  at  the  camp 
(at  Samos),  or  elsewhere.'*  Let  aU  Athenians  swear  this  as  the 
regular  oath  immediately  before  the  festival  of  the  Dionysia,  with 
sacrifice  and  full-grown  victims  ;*  invoking  upon  him  who  keeps 

iA»doldd^d«lijst<Hti,nct>»^       To  what  partieiilar  antl-eoBstlts- 

»  (e.  16,  p.  48  iaLh-6  r  iiwwtnlpmt  Hv  UoomI  oathfl  lOlQaioii  Si  here  made  w 

TtArm.  «ot4««yr«,  k«u  A  vvy^wXtil^cc.  cannot  tdL    All  ttioee  of  the  oUitar- 

imt    Irrw    «u    «vay4«.     A|t^««i   r  ehicftl  eonepliaton,  hoth  at  Sunoe  and 

'A*«ir«t*«f   avflivrac  icmtt  Upmip  at  Athens,  are  doabtlets  intended  to  be 

TdUter,   ««ra   fvXac   ««t    ««tA  abrogated ;  tad  this  oathjllke  that  of 

I^i^avt,  iswKTwiMtir  T^v  TtAm  vou^  theamuunent  at  Samoa  (Thnojd.  vttt. 

vrm,  7b\  ie  intended  to  be  iwoni  vjwwfj 

The  oommentof  Sieren  (Conmenta-  one,  Inclading  thoee  who  had  befote 

—    De    Xeaophontit    Hellenids.  beeni       "         '  *" 


.  been  member*  of  the  oUgaichkal  eoa- 

BerUn,  1888,  pp.  18, 10)  on  the  event*  ef  ipiraey.    Perfaape  it  may  also  be  in- 

tida  ttee  if  not  elear.  tended  to  abrogate  the  covenant  twon 

s  AndolddledeMyaterilt,8ict»fr-  by  the  members  of  the  poUtioal  doba 

90  (ci  IS,  >  48  B.X    ^«A«««  8*  VcM  or  (vrmiuxriai  amoBg  themselTes  in  m 

hftmitawrm  jk0iroow  #  iv  r^  vrpm.-  fu  ae  it  pledged  them  to  anti-oonitlta- 

t»»48y  ^    IkholH   wm   iMyrOi   rf  tional  aa* (Tliaoyd.  viiL  54-81). 

Hiuf  rup  'AtfivMiw*',  kirn  ««i  a^^iMM.  *  AndoUdSe  de  Mysteriia,  sect  M— 
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it  good  things  in  abundance,  but  upon  him  who  breaks  it 
destruction  for  himself  as  well  as  for  his  fBimily." 

Such  was  the  remarkable  decree  which  the  Athenians  not  only 
passed  in  senate  and  public  assembly,  less  than  a  year  after  the 
deposition  of  the  Four  Hundred,  but  also  caused  to  be  engraved 
on  a  column  close  to  the  door  of  the  Senate-house.  It  plainly 
indicates,  not  merely  that  the  democracy  had  returned,  but  an 
unusual  intensity  of  democratical  feeling  along  with  it.  The 
constitution  which  aU  the  Athenians  thus  swore  to  maintain  by 
the  most  strenuous  measures  of  defence  must  have  been  a 
constitution  in  which  aU  Athenians  had  political  rights — ^not  one 
of  Five  Thousand  privileged  persons  excluding  the  rest^  This 
decree  became  invalid  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Thirty,  by  the 
general  resolution  then  passed  not  to  act  upon  any  laws  passed 
before  the  archonehip  of  Eukleidls,  unless  specially  re-enacted. 
But  the  column,  on  which  it  stood  engraved,  still  remained,  and 
the  words  were  read  upon  it  at  least  down  to  the  time  of  the  orator 
Lykurgus,  eighty  years  afterwards.^ 

The  mere  deposition  of  the  Four  Hundred,  however,  and  the 

Flight  of       transfer  of  political  power  to  the  Five  Thousand, 

most  of  the    which  took  place  in  the  first  public  assembly  held 

S^i^nr'      ^^^^  *^«  <l«^eat  off  Eretria,  was  sufficient  to  induce 

Handredto  most  of  the  violent  leaders  of  the  Four  Hundred 
DokolfliA 

forthwith  to  leave  Athens.      Peisander,  Alexikl^ 

and  others,  went  off  secretly  to  Dekeleia;'  Aristarchus  alone 

made  his  flight  the  means  of  inflicting  a  new  wound  upon  hii 

90  (c  16,  p.  48  R.).    ravra  H  huovivrup  oratois,  we  should  find  tt  111  this  pM- 

*A.0^¥m.iOiwdvTttKaS^U(iit¥TtX9U»v,  lage of  AndoUdda.    He  calls tfalspae- 

rbv  v6ui.iJiow  ooKov.  np6  Aioi'v<rudv,  &c.  phism  of  Demophaatos  a  law  of  ftton 

I  Those  who  think  that  a  new  con-  (sect.  00) :  see  above  in  this  uistoiy, 

stitotion  was  e^tablished  (after  the  chap.  zL 

deposition  of  the  Foot  Hundred)  axe  » Thacjd.  tUL  08.    Moat  of  these 

perplexed  to  fix  the  period  at  which  fugitives  returned  sixyeanaftecwarda. 

the  old  democracy  was  restored.    K.  after  the  battle  of  .^gospotaml,  when 

F.  Hermann  and  others  suppose,  with-  the  Athenian   people  again  "^ 


F.  Hermann  and  others  suppose,  with-  the  Athenian   people  again  becaae 

out  any  special  proof,  that  it  was  re-  subject  to  an  oliigaroby  tn  the  persoos 

stored  at  the  time  when  Alkibiadte  of  the  Thirty.    SeTeraiofthembeeaaM 

returned  to  Athens  in  407  ac  SeeK.  F.  members  of  the  senate  which  wocked 

Hermann,  Griech.  Staats-AlterthOmar,  under  the  Thirty  (Lyrias  ooni.  AgoudL 

s.  167,  not  18.  sect.  80,  c  18,  p.  496)i 

s  Lykurffus,  adv.  Leokrat.  sect  181,  Whether  Aristotelte  and  CharikMs 

e.  81,  p.  225 ;  compare  Demosthen.  adv.  were  amonc  the  number  of  th*  Voar 

Leptin.  sect  188.  o.  84,  p.  606.  Hundred  who  now  went  into  odle^  at 

If  we  wanted  any  proof,  how  per-  Wattenbach  affirms  (De  Qnadrinfmt 

fectlv  reckless  and  nnmeaning  is  the  Ath.  Factftont,  p.  0^  sswni  noi  ofiarty 
mention  of  the  name  of  Sol^  by  the 
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country.  Being  aDiong  the  number  of  the  generalfl,  he  availed 
himself  of  this  authority  to  march — ^with  some  of  the  rudest 
among  those  Scythian  archers,  who  did  the  police  duty  of  the 
city — ^to  (Enod  on  the  Boeotian  frontier,  which  was  at  that 
moment  nnder  siege  by  a  body  of  Corinthians  and  Boeotians 
united.  Aristarchus,  in  concert  with  the  besiegers,  presented 
himself  to  the  garrison,  and  acquainted  them  that  Athens  and 
Sparta  had  just  concluded  peace,  one  of  the  conditions  of  which 
was  that  (EnoS  should  be  surrendered  to  the  Boeotians.  He 
therefore,  as  general,  ordered  them  to  evacuate  the  place,  under 
the  benefit  of  a  truce  to  return  home.  The  garrison,  having  been 
dosely  blocked  up,  and  kept  wholly  ignorant  of  the  actual 
condition  of  politics,  obeyed  the  order  without  reserve  ;  so  that 
the  Boeotians  acquired  possession  of  this  very  important  frontier 
position — a  new  thorn  in  the  side  of  Athens,  besides  Dekeleia^^ 

Thus  was  the  Athenian  democracy  again  restored,  and  the 
divorce  between  the  city  and  the  armament  at  Samos  Theramente 
terminated,  after  an  interruption  of  about  four  months  5**j;jL  ♦« 
by  the  successful  conspiracy  of  the  Four  Hundred.    It  aocnae  the 
was  only  by  a  sort  of  miracle— or  rather  by  the  in-  JSStenof 
credible  backwardness  and  stupidity  of  her  foreign  S!?Jh^ 
enemies — ^that  Athens  escaped  alive  from  this  nefarious  eipecially 
aggression  of  her  own  ablest  and  wealthiest  citizens.  Jj  tSdtmt* 
That  the  victorious  democracy  should  animadvert  upon  •*,**''**; 
and  punish  the  principal  actors  concerned  in  it — ^who  theembaa^y 
had  satiated  their  own  selfish  ambition  at  the  cost  of  ***  Sparta, 
so  much   suffering,  anxiety,  and  peril  to  their  coimtry — was 
nothing  more  than  rigorous  justice.     But  the  drcumstances  of 
the  case  were  peculiar:   for  the  counter-revolution  had  been 
accomplished  partly  by  the  aid  of  a  minority  among  the  Four 
Hundred    themselves — Theramen^  Aristokrat^   and   others, 
together  with  the  Board  of  Eldei-s  called  Probiili— all  of  whom 
had  been,  at  the  outset^  either  principals  or  accomplices  in  that 
system  of  terrorism  and  assassination,  whereby  the  democracy 
had  been  overthrown  and  the  oligarchical  rulers  established  in 
the  Senate-house.      The  earlier  operations  of  the  conspiracy, 
therefore,  though  among  its  worst  features,  could  not  be  exposed 

1  TlroeycL  riil.  89—90.      'Aptaropxof ,  di^p  iv  roU  fidKivra  xal  ck  vAciorov 
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to  inquiry  and  trial,  without  compromising  these  parties  aa 
lellow-criminals.  Tberamen^  evaded  the  difficulty,  by  selecting 
for  animadversion  a  recent  act  of  the  majority  of  the  Four 
Hundred,  virhich  he  and  his  partLsans  had  opposed,  and  on  which, 
therefore,  he  had  no  interests  adverse  either  to  justice  or  to  the 
popular  feeling.  He  stood  forward  to  impeach  the  last  embeaaj 
sent  by  the  Four  Hundred  to  Sparta— sent  with  instructions  to 
purchase  peace  and  alliance  at  almost  any  price— and  connected 
with  the  construction  of  the  fort  at  Eetioneia  for  the  reception 
of  an  enemy's  garrison.  This  act  of  manifest  treason,  in  which 
Antipbon,  Phrynichus,  and  ten  other  known  envoys  were 
concerned,  was  chosen  as  the  special  matter  for  public  trial  and 
punishment,  not  less  on  public  grounds  than  with  a  view  to  his 
own  favour  in  the  renewed  democracy.  But  the  fact  that  it  was 
Theramenes  who  thus  denounced  his  old  friends  and  fellow- 
conspirators,  after  having  lent  hand  and  heart  to  their  earlier  and 
not  less  guilty  deeds,  was  long  remembered  as  a  treacheroua 
betrayal,  and  employed  in  after-days  as  an  excuse  for  atrocious 
injustice  a^nst  himself.^ 

Of  the  twelve  envoys  who  went  on  this  mission,  all  ezoqyt 
Phrynichus,  Antipbon,  Arcbeptolemus,  and  Onomakles,  seem  to 
have  already  escaped  to  Dekeleia  or  elsewhere.  Phrynichus  (aa 
I  have  mentioned  a  few  pages  above)  had  been  assassinated 
several  days  before.  Respecting  his  memory,  a  condemnatory 
vote  had  already  been  just  passed  by  the  restored  Senate  of  Five 
Hundred,  decreeing  that  his  property  should  be  confiscated  and 
his  house  razed  to  the  ground  ;  and  conferring  the  gift  of 
citizenship,  together  with  a  pecuniary  recompense,  on  two 
foreigners  who  claimed  to  have  assassinated  him.^    The  other 

1  LysbuB  cont.  Eratosthen.  a  11,  p.  of  the  sentence  passed  upon  Antif^ioB: 

4t7,8ect.6e--«8.    iSovAoiMFOf  6e  (Theia-  see  Plntarcb,  Vit.  X.  Oratt.  p.   384 

mente)  ry  viLtriptf  vXi^^ci  viorbf  hoKtlv  B. :  compare  Schol.  Aiistoph.  Lyaistr. 

ttvM,    'AyrK^wyra    xol    *Apx<vr^A<fu>v,  318. 

^ikrimnn^  ovrws  o&t^  jeanryopwc  dWx-        Both   Lysfas    and   Lyknrnis,    the 

rttFcvj  civ  Toaovrov  Ik  xaxiaf  IjXBtv,  otatoTS,  contain  Statements  i^oot  tte 

«oT«  Sfia  iii¥  <«.d  rj^v  vp^  Iiccikovc  wCcmw  death  of  Phrynichos  which  an  not  In 

v^  «ar«SovAM<r«To,  <id  U  t^iw  vp6«  hMinony  with  ThuQjdidds.   Both  these 

Afidf  roi^f  ^CXovt  iiwiiXMtnv.  orators  agree  in  reporting  the  names  of 

Compare  Xenophdn,  Hellen.  iL  8,  the  two  foreigners  who  claimed  to  have 

80—88.  slain  PhrTnichos,  and  whose  ohUm  was 

s  That  these  Totes  respecting  the  aUowed  by  the  people  afterwards  in  a 

memory  and  the  death  of  Phrynichus  formal  reward  and  Tote  of  rftimuMhip 

preceded  the  trial  of  Antiphon,  ws  — Thra8ybahisofKalydon,ApoUod6nM 

may  gather  from  the  oonoladlng  words  of  Megaia— (I^rsias  coot.  Agorat  &  Ifl^ 
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three— Antiphon,  Archeptolemus,  and  Onomakl^i — were 
presented  in  name  to  the  Senate  by  the  generals  (of  whom 
probablj  Theramen^  was  one)  as  having  gone  on  a  mission  to 
Sparta  for  purposes  of  mischief  to  Athens,  partly  on  board  an 
enemy's  ship,  partly  through  the  Spartan  garrison  at  Dekeleia. 
Upon  this  presentation,  doubtless  a  document  of  some  length  and 
going  into  particulars,  a  senator  named  Andron  moved, — That 
the  generals,  aided  by  any  ten  senators  whom  they  may  choose, 
do  seize  the  three  persons  accused,  and  hold  them  in  custody  for 
trial : — That  the  Thesmothetse  do  send  to  each  of  the  three  a 
formal  summons,  to  prepare  themselves  for  trial  on  a  future  day 
before  the  Dikastery,  on  the  charge  of  high  treason — and  do 
bring  them  to  trial  on  the  day  named  ;  assisted  by  the  generals, 
the  ten  senators  chosen  as  auxiliaries,  and  any  other  citizen  who 
may  please  to  take  part,  as  their  accusers.  Each  of  the  three  was 
to  be  tried  separately,  and  if  condenmed,  was  to  be  dealt  with 
according  to  the  penal  law  of  the  city  against  traitors,  or  persons 
guilty  of  treason.' 

Though  all  the  three  persons  thus  indicated  were  in  Athens, 
or  at  least  were  supposed  to  be  there,  on  the  day  when  Anttphon 
this  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Senate,  yet  before  ^^^ 
it   was   executed    Onomakl^   had   fled ;     so   that  ^d  ^™°^ 
Antiphon  and  Archeptolemus  only  were  imprisoned  •»«ciit8d. 
for  trial    They  too  must  have  had  ample  opportunity  for  leaving 
the  city,  and  we  might  have  presumed  that  Antiphon  would 
have  thought  it  quite  as  necessary  to  retire  as  Peisander  and 
Alexiklds.    So  acute  a  man  as  he,  at  no  time  very  popular,  must 

p.  49S ;  Ljkuig.  oont  Leokrat.  c.  S9,  p.  oertainlv  in  part  false,  and  probably 

Sip.  whoUy  falM.    Aristarcnaa  was  then  at 

£yknrgns  Mys  that  Pbryniehus  was  QBnoe,  Aleziklte  at  Dekeleia. 
assassinated  by  niffht  "near  the  foon*        ^  Onomaldte  had  been  one  of  the 

tain  hard  by  the  willow-trees  '* ;  which  coUeagnee  of  Phryniohos.  as  general  of 

is  quite  contradictory  to  Thu^didds,  the  armament  in  loida,  in  the  preoed- 

who  states  that  the  deed  was  done  in  ing  aatmnn  rrhncyd.  viiL  26X 
daylight   and   in   the  market-place.        in  one  of  the  Biographies  of  Thncy- 

A^ratos,  against  whom  the  speech  of  didte  (p.  xzii.  in  Dr.  Arnold's  edition) 

Lyslas  is  directed,  pretended  to  have  it  is  stated  that  OnomaUte  was  exe- 

been  one  of  the  assassins,  and  daimed  cnted  along  with  the  other  two ;  bnt 

reward  on  that  score.  the  docoment  cited  in  the  Psendo- 

The  story  of  Lyknigos  that  the  Plntarch  contradicts  tUs. 
Athenian  people,  on  the  proposition  of       >  Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Oratt  p.  884: 

Kritias,  exhumed  and  bron^t  to  trial  oompare  Xenophte,  Hellenic.  L  7, 2S. 
the  dead  body  of  Pfarynichus,  and  that       Apolteis  was  one  of  the  accusers 


Aristarchus  and  Alenklte  were  put  to   of  Antiphon :   see  Harpokrat^ 
death  for  undertaking  its  defence,  is   Iroo-Mrqt. 
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bave  known  that  now  at  least  he  had  drawn  the  sword  against 
his  fellow-citizens  in  a  manner  which  could  never  be  forgiveiL 
However,  he  chose  voluntarily  to  stay :  and  this  man,  who  had 
given  orders  for  taking  off  so  many  of  the  democratical  speakers 
by  private  assassination,  received  from  the  democracy,  when 
triumphant,  full  notice  and  fair  trial,  on  a  distinct  and  specific 
charge.  The  speech  which  he  made  in  his  defence  though  it  did 
not  procure  acquittal,  was  listened  to,  not  merely  with  patience, 
but  with  admiration,  as  we  may  judge  from  the  powerful  and 
lasting  effect  which  it  produced.  Thucydid^  describes  it  as  the 
most  magnificent  defence  against  a  capital  charge  which  had  ever 
come  before  him ; '  and  the  poet  Agathon,  doubtless  a  hearer, 
warmly  complimented  Antiphon  on  his  eloquence,  to  which  the 
latter  replied  that  the  approval  of  one  such  discerning  judge  was 
in  his  eyes  an  ample  compensation  for  the  unMendly  verdict  of 
the  multitude.  Both  he  and  Archeptolemus  were  found  goil^ 
by  the  Dikastery  and  condemned  to  the  penalties  of  treason. 
They  were  handed  over  to  the  magistrates  called  the  Eleven  (the 
chief's  of  executive  justice  at  Athens)  to  be  put  to  death  by  the 
customary  draught  of  hemlock.  Their  properties  were  confiscated : 
their  houses  were  directed  to  be  razed,  and  the  vacant  site  to  be 
marked  by  columns,  with  the  inscription — *^The  residence  of 
Antiphon  the  traitor — of  Archeptolemus  the  traitor*.  They 
were  not  permitted  to  be  buried  either  in  Attica  or  in  any 
territory  subject  to  Athenian  dominion.^  Their  children,  both 
legitimate  and  illegitimate,  were  deprived  of  the  citizenship ; 
and  the  citizen  who  should  adopt  any  descendant  of  either  of 
them  was  to  be  himself  in  like  manner  disfranchised. 
Such  was  the  sentence  passed  by  the  Dikastery,  pursuant  to 


1  Thncrd.  TiiL  08 ;  AristoteL  Ethic.  Rnhnken  seems  quite  rlfi^t  (DlsMr* 

Eudein.  iii.  6.    it  a  i  a  v  r  6  ^  t«  CAktc*  tat.  De  Antiubont  p.  818,  Beiak.)  in 

^Stvy—apiara.  ^aivtrM,  r£»9  fUxpi  inov,  COIUiderillg  the  OratioQ  wept  fMroora- 

vHp  avrwv  ro^Tutv  aiTt.a$tii-—0aydrov  ««<»«  to  be  Antlphon's  defence  of  him- 

SiKtiv  AwoXoYnviuMvoi—"  And  he  too  for  self,  though  Weittermann  (Oeechichte 

himdf,**  Ae.     Thncydidte   had   just  der  Griechisch.  Beredsamkeit,  p.  277) 

before  stated  that  Antiphon  rendered  controrerts  this  opinion.    This  oiation 

the  most  raluable  service  as  an  adviser  is  alluded  to  In  several  of  the  artidei 

to  other  litigants,  but  that  he  seldom  in  Harpokratidn. 

spoke  before  the  people  or  the  Dikas-  >  So  Themistoklte.  as  a  traitor,  was 


teiT  himself.  The  words  tcaX  ainSt  r<,  not  allowed  to  be  buried  In  Attica 
following  immediately,  set  forth  his  (Thnc.  L  ISS^mel.  Nep.  Vit.  Themis- 
great  efficiency  when  he  did  for  once  tod.ii.lO).  His  friends  are  said  to  have 
plead  his  own  cause.  brought  his  bones  thither  secretly. 
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the  Athenian  law  of  treason.  It  was  directed  to  be  engraved  on 
the  same  brazen  column  as  the  decree  of  honour  to  the  slayers  of 
Phiynichus.  From  that  column  it  was  transcribed,  and  has  thus 
passed  into  history.^ 

How  many  of  the  Four  Hundred  oligarchs  actually  came  to 
trial  or  were  punished,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing ;  TreAtment 
but  there  is  ground  for  believing  that  none  were  put  HiSdred" 
to  death  except  Antiphon  and  Archeptolemus — perhaps  genenlly. 
also  Anstarchus,  the  betrayer  of  (EnoS  to  the  BoM>tians.  The 
latter  is  said  to  have  been  formally  tried  and  condemned :' 
though  by  what  accident  he  afterwards  came  into  the  power  of 
the  Athenians,  after  having  once  effected  his  escape,  we  are  not 
informed.  The  property  of  Peisander  (he  himself  having 
escaped)  was  confiscated,  and  granted  either  wholly  or  in  part 
as  a  recompense  to  Apollodorus,  one  of  the  assassins  of 
Phrynichus :  •  probably  the  property  of  the  other  conspicuous 
fugitive  oligarchs  was  confiscated  also.    Polystratus,  another  of 

1  It  ts  gtren  at  length  In  Psendo-  qnalitiM  which  determined  the  esteem 

Ptatueh,  Tit.  X.  On^  pp.  833,  884.  of  Thucrdidte.     It  shows  that  his 

It    was    presenred    by    Oscilias,    a  sympathies  went  along  with  the  oU- 

SidUan  and  rhetorical  teacher  of  the  garchical  party :  and  that  while  the 

Angnstan  age,  who  possessed  sixty  exaggerations  of  opposition  speakers 

cnutions  ascnbed  to  Antiphon,  twenty-  or  demagoguee,  such  as  those  which 

Uto  of  which  he  considered   to  be  he  imputes  to  Kle6n  and  Hyperbolus, 

apnxiona.  provoked  his  bitter  hatred,  exaggera- 

Antiphon  left  a  daughter,  whom  lions  of  the  oligarchical  warfare,  or 

KaUttschms  sned   for   in    marriage,  multiplied    assassinations,    did    not 

pursuant  to  the  forms  of  law,  being  make  him  like  a  man  the  worse.    But 

entitled  to  do  so  on  the  score  of  near  it  shows  at  the  same  time  his  high 

relationship    (iwtiucdvaro).      Kalles-  candoor  in  the  narration  of  tects ;  for 

chnis  was  himself  one  of  the  Four  he   gives   an  undisguised  revelation 

Hundred  — perhaps     a    brother    of  both  of  the  assassinations  and  of  the 

Kritias.     It  seems  singular  that  the  treason  of  Antiphon. 

fSieT^L^fgyV'tVSLJ  .."^rp^««"i"^<^i;iv«-  '^'^ 

a  tiauJ^  disfrinchisSd  and  debarred  iJ^2?^iLi\SSi^S^»f^Htt^h J« 

frmn  all  rights  of  citizenship.  S?^  ^  named,  but  that  Aristarchus 

H\ro^y  Mieve   Harookratiftn,  ^*^^S?*  ^P^T'      ^^*»"^i;^    ™*y 

AnJbtmCwho  made  the  mo8onin  SS  P«»»iWy  Ihave  been  made  prUoner  in 

AnSi«ntAlemtu  SnTtH^  him     P^*<*  between  the  garrisou  of  Dekelela 

i5?a"^mJSbSof&  2^sst\b^v'StLblishSfthtSri52 

all««h.-wella.Thenunen.H(Harp.    S"Sk"el21Sd~^'£i?^?SSS^ 

TbeSots  of  Dr.  Arnold  upon  that    T^'^nl^^L'^lIfNicfi  P^SS'  cT 
panace  (viii.  68)  wherein  Thucydidfis    J-lS^V    i  ^^  •  ^^fJ^tWi? 

"Inferior  to  no  man  in  virtue "-^weU  SJSLS;  "t  h  ^  Jf »  AndokidAs  de 

deserves  to  be  consulted.     This  pas-  Mysterils,  c  17,  p.  60. 
saj§;e  shows,  in  a  remarkable  manner,        >  Lysias,  De  Oleft  Saci4,  Or.  vIL  ch. 

what  were  the  political  and  private  8,  p^  263  Beisk. 
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PartIL 


the  Four  Hundred,  who  had  only  become  a  member  of  that  body 
a  few  days  before  its  fall,  was  tried  daring  absence  (which 
absence  his  defenders  afterwards  accounted  for  by  saying  that  he 
had  been  wounded  in  the  naval  battle  off  Eretria)  and  heavily 
fined.  It  seems  that  each  of  the  Four  Hundred  was  caUed  on  to 
go  through  an  audit  and  a  trial  of  accountability  (according  to 
the  practice  general  at  Athens  with  magistrates  going  out  of 
office).  Such  of  them  as  did  not  appear  to  this  trial  were 
condemned  to  fine,  to  exile,  or  to  have  their  names  recorded  as 
traitors.  But  most  of  those  who  did  appear  seem  to  have  been 
acquitted,  partly,  we  are  told,  by  bribes  to  the  Logistee  or  auditing 
officers — though  some  were  condemned  either  to  fine  or  to 
partial  political  disability,  along  with  those  hopUtes  who  had 
been  the  most  marked  partisans  of  the  Four  Hundred.' 


1  "Qnadrinffentis  ipsa  domlnatlo 
fnadi  Don  fmt ;  imo  qui  cum  Thera- 
mene  et  Aristocrate  iteterant,  in 
magno  hooore  habiti  rant:  omnibus 
aatem  lationes  reddendn  fuerunt; 
qni  solum  Tertissent,  proditores  jndi- 
oati  rant,  nomina  in  pnolico  proposita" 
(Wattenbach,  De  Quadringentonun 
Athenis  Facti'one,  p.  65). 

Prom  the  psephtsm  of  PatroUeidds 
(passed  six  Tears  subsequently,  after 
the  battle  of  iE^ospotamos)  we  learn 
that  the  names  oi  such  among  the  Four 
Hundred  as  did  not  stay  to  take  their 
trial  were  engraved  on  pillars  distinct 
from  those  who  were  med  and  con> 
demned  either  to  fine  or  to  rarious 
diaabiUties— Andokidte  de  Mysteriis, 
sect.  75—78  —  «ai  ova  hv6ftaTa  ruv 
rvTfitutovlmw  rwhi  iyydyparrTCU.,  ij  oAAo 
T4  wtpt  rmv  iv  rfj  bKtyapx^  vpa^$4vTmw 
l«T»  vov  ytypofifUyor,  vXriv  ow6va 
iv  arijAatc  ytypanr  at  rStv  it)? 
ir#^<«  ^ctvAcTMi',  Ac.  (these  last 
names,  as  the  most  criminal,  were 
excepted  from  the  amnesty  of  Patro- 
kleidte). 

We  here  see  that  there  were  two 
categories  among  the  condemned  Four 
Hundred  :— 1.  Tlbose  who  remained  to 
stand  the  trial  of  accountability,  and 
were  condemned  either  to  a  fine  which 
they  could  not  pay.  or  to  some  positive 
disability.  2.  Thoae  who  did  not 
remain  to  stand  their  trial,  and  were 


doaramtumaec 

with  the  first  category 


Along  with  the  first  category  we 
find  other  names  besides  those  of  the 
Four  Hundred,  found  guilty  as  their 
partisans— £AXo  n  {.hvoiLa)  ntp\  ruv  iv 


rg  bkiyapxC^  wpax^iirrmv.  Among  then 
partisans  we  may  rank  the  soldiers 
mentioned  a  little  before,  sect.  TS— 
oi  irrpariwrat,  olf  ort  jvc^ctrAr 
«iri  rwv  Tvpavvtiv  ir  rg  vdA«^  ra 
fiiv  oAAa  ^if  awtp  roic  aAAot«  mXirmit. 
f  ivcir  6*  cy  r^  J>}MV  ovk  i^^¥  avnii  ovM 
^ovAcva'a(— where  the  preposition  iwi 
seems  to  signify  not  simi>ly  contem- 
poraneousness, but  a  sort  of  intlmata 
connexion^  Ulce  the  phrase  Hi  vpo^ 
rarov  oUtiif  (sM  Mattoitt,  Gr.  Gr.  week 
684 :  KQhner,  Gr.  Gr.  sect.  tfllX 

The  oration  of  Lysias  Pro  PolTSttato 
is  on  several  points  obscure ;  but  we 
make  out  that  Polystratus  was  one  of 
the  Four  Hundred  who  did  not  oome 
to  stand  his  trial  of  accountabilitv,  and 
was  therefore  condemned  in  his  ab- 
sence. Severe  accusations  were  made 
against  him,  and  he  was  falsely 
asserted  to  be  the  cousin,  whereas  he 
was  in  reality  only  fellow  demot,  of 
Phrynichus  (sect.  20,  24,  11).  The 
defence  explains  his  non-appearance 
bv  saying  that  he  had  been  wounded 
at  the  battle  of  Eretria,  and  that  the 
trial  took  place  immediately  after  the 
deposition  of  the  Four  Hundred  (sect. 
14,  24).  He  was  hearily  fined,  and 
deprived  of  his  citizenship  (sect.  15,  S3, 
38).  It  would  appear  that  the  fine  was 
greater  than  his  property  oould  dis- 
charge ;  accordingly  this  fine,  remahi- 
ing  unpaid,  would  become  chargeable 
upon  his  sons  after  his  death,  and 
unless  they  could  pay  it,  they  would 
oome  into  the  situation  of  insolvent 
public  debtors  to  the  state,  which 
would  debar  them  from  the  exerdee  of 
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Indistinctly  an  we  make  oat  the  particular  proceedingB  of  the 

Athenian  people  at  this  restoration  of  the  democracy,  _         . , 

Z^         rwv,  1.1.%         1.  1  1    Favourable 

we  know  from  Thncydid^  that  their  prudence  and  judgment  of 

moderation  were  exemplary.  The  eulogy,  which  he  i?^*Jj^]J? 
hestows  in  such  emphatic  terms  upon  their  hehaviour  duct  o^^ 
at  this  juncture,  is  indeed  doubly  remarkable :  ^  first, 
because  it  comes  from  an  exile,  not  friendly  to  the  democracy, 
and  a  strong  admirer  of  Antiphon ;  next,  because  the  juncture 
itself  was  one  eminently  trying  to  the  popular  morality,  and 
likely  to  degenerate,  by  almost  natural  tendency,  into  excess  of 
reactionary  yengeance  and  persecution.  The  democracy  \vhs 
now  one  hundred  years  old,  dating  from  Eleisthends — and  fifty 
years  old,  even  dating  from  the  final  reforms  of  Ephialtds  and 
Perikl^ ;  so  that  self-government  and  political  equality  were  a 
part  of  the  habitual  sentiment  of  every  man's  boeom — ^heightened 
in  this  case  by  the  fact  that  Athens  was  not  merely  a  democrat^, 
but  an  imperial  democracy,  having  dependencies  abroad.'  At  a 
moment  when,  from  unpandleled  previous  disasters,  she  is  barely 
able  to  keep  up  the  stru^le  against  her  foreign  enemies,  a  small 
knot  of  her  own  wealthiest  citizens,  taking  advantage  of  her 
weakness,  contrive  by  a  tissue  of  fraud  and  force  not  less 
flagitious  than  skilfully  combined,  to  concentrate  in  their  own 
hands  the  powers  of  the  state,  and  to  tear  fr*om  their  country- 
men the  security  against  bad  government,  the  sentiment  of  equal 
citizenship,  and  the  long-established  freedom  of  speech.    Nor  it 


the  rlffhts  of  eMMnihip,  so  long  as  than  the  battle  of  Kynoas^ma,  in  the 

the  debt  remaliied  unpaid.    But  while  autumn  of  this  year  (sect.  SIX  but  not 

FolystratoB  was  aUre,  his  sons  were  very  long  after  the  overthrow  of  the 

not  liable  to  the  state  for  the  payment  Four  Hundred,  and  certainly  (I  think) 

of  hit  fine :  and  tkqf  therefore  still  long  before  the  Thirty ;  so  that  the 

remained  citisen»  and  in  the  full  exer-  assertion  of  Taarlor  (Vit.  LysisB,  p.  65) 

dee  of  their  rights,  though  he  was  tiiat  all  the  extant  orations  of  Lysias 

disfranchised.    They  were^ree  sons,  bear  date  after  the  Thirty  must  be 

all  of  whom  had  served  with  credit  as  received  with  this  exception. 

^w1S;H*^Ltw«"T!f'«!rSiJ5  *™«  testimony  of  Thucydid^  is 

SSJiSS^^f  i:h!IS*«i?-^«SmS5  «nply  'omtA^m  to  refute  the  vague 

t?^i£^£S«Jli?^frSSJ  J2SS^^  assSr&ons  in  the  Oration  XXV.  of  LySas 

^LJ^   SSiSf^W.  *L£t    «2if  S  (AnMOV   KaroXv^r.  "AiroA.  sects.  34,  86) 

SSSLSSJ^iv^  f^^n^S'ih^  abSut  great  enormities  now  comm&ted 

S^SS^?KSS  *kLw  ,S^  JhSi  *»y  the  Athenians ;  though  Mr.  Mitf  ord 

W.^S  ™  SJ;m  ^JSS^r^  <»?*«•  these  assertions  £  if  they  were 

ta  hS^^^JSlLii^^J.  ,I!SS?  resi  history,  referring  them  to  a  time 

Z^  ^  ^SSt^RSSj     tnnSS;  '<>»«•  y««    afterwaVds    (History    of 

l!;Ze.'S  J'^^norS:'''^^.  Qree<i.  ch.  xx.  ..  1.  vol.  iv.  p.  887). 

speech  was  delivered  at  a  time  later  >  Thucyd.  viiL  08. 
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this  all :  these  eonspiraton  not  only  plant  an  oligarchical 
sovereignty  in  the  Senate-hoofie,  but  also  snatain  that  sovereignty 
by  inviting  a  foreign  garnaon  from  without^  and  by  betraying 
Athens  to  her  Peloponnesian  enemies.  Two  more  deadly  injuries 
it  is  impossible  to  imagine ;  and  from  neither  of  them  would 
Athens  have  escaped,  if  her  foreign  enemy  had  manifested  reason- 
able alacrity.  Considering  the  immense  peril,  the  narrow  escape, 
and  the  impaired  condition  in  which  Athens  was  left  notwith- 
standing her  escape,  we  might  well  have  expected  in  the  people 
a  violence  of  reactionary  hoetili^  such  as  every  calm  observer, 
while  making  allowance  for  the  provocation,  must  nevertheless 
have  condemned  ;  and  perhaps  somewhat  analogous  to  that 
exasperation  which,  under  very  similar  circumstances,  bad 
caused  the  bloody  massacres  at  Korkyra.^  And  when  we  find 
that  this  is  exactly  the  occasion  which  ThucydidSs  (an  observer 
rather  less  than  impartial)  selects  to  eulogize  their  good  conduct 
and  moderation,  we  are  made  deeply  sensible  of  the  good  habits 
which  their  previous  democracy  must  have  implanted  in  them, 
and  which  now  served  as  a  corrective  to  the  impulse  of  the 
actual  moment  They  had  become  ffitmiliar  with  the  cementing 
force  of  a  common  sentiment ;  they  had  learnt  to  hold  sacred  tJie 
inviolability  of  law  and  justice,  even  in  respect  to  their  worst 
enemy ;  and  what  was  of  not  less  moment,  the  frequency  and 
freedom  of  political  discussion  had  taught  them  not  only  to 
sabstitute  the  contentions  of  the  tongue  for  those  of  the  sword, 
but  also  to  conceive  their  situation  with  its  present  and  pro- 
spective liabilities,  instead  of  being  hurried  away  by  blind 
retrospective  vengeance  against  the  past 

There  are  few  contrasts  in  Qrecian  history  more  memorable  or 
Oligarchy  ^^'''^  instructive  than  that  between  this  oligarchical 
atltiiens,  conspiracy— conducted  by  some  of  the  ablest  hands 
at  Samoi—  at  Athens — and  the  democratical  movement  going  on 
eontrast  ^^  ^^^  same  tune  in  Samos,  among  the  Athenian 
armament  and  the  Samian  citizens.  In  the  former  we  have 
nothing  but  selfishness  and  personal  ambition  from  the  begin- 
ing :  first)  a  partr.ership  to  seize  for  their  owu  advantage  the 
powers  of  government — next,  after  this  object  has<  been  accom- 
plished, a  breach  among  the  partners,  ansing  out  of  disappoint- 
1  See.  about  the  events  in  Eorkyra,  ch.  L 
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ment  alike  selfish.  We  find  appeal  made  to  noUiing  but  the 
wont  tendencies  ;  either  tricks  to  practise  upon  the  creduli^  of 
the  people,  or  extra-judicial  murders  to  work  upon  their  fear. 
In  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  the  sentiment  invoked  ia  that  of 
common  patriotism  and  equal  public-minded  sympathy.  That 
which  we  read  in  ThucydidSs — when  the  soldiers  of  the  arma- 
ment and  the  Samian  citizens  pledged  themselves  to  each  other 
by  solemn  oaths  to  uphold  their  democracy,  to  maintain  harmony 
and  good  feeling  with  each  other,  to  prosecute  energetically  the 
war  against  the  Peloponnesians,  and  to  remain  at  enmity  with 
the  oligarchical  conspirators  at  Athens — is  a  scene  among  the 
most  dramatic  and  inspiriting  which  occurs  in  his  history.^ 
Moreover  we  recognize  at  Samos  the  same  absence  of  reactionary 
vengeance  as  at  Athens,  after  the  attack  of  the  oligarchs,  Athenian 
as  well  as  Samian,  has  been  repelled  ;  although  those  oligarchs 
had  begun  by  assassinating  Uyperbolus  and  others.  There  is 
throughout  this  whole  democratical  movement  at  Samos  a 
generous  exaltation  of  common  sentiment  over  personal,  and  at 
the  same  time  an  absence  of  ferocity  against  opponents,  such  as 
nothing  except  democracy  ever  inspired  in  the  Qrecian  bosom. 

It  is  indeed  true  that  this  was  a  special  movement  of  generous 
enthusiasm,  and  that  the  details  of  a  democratical  government 
correspond  to  it  but  imperfectly.  Neither  in  the  life  of  an 
individual,  nor  in  that  of  a  people,  does  the  ordinary  and  every- 
day movement  appear  at  all  worthy  of  those  particular  seasons  in 
which  a  man  is  lifted  above  his  own  level,  and  becomes  capable 
ot  extreme  devotion  and  heroism.  Yet  such  emotions,  though 
their  complete  predominance  is  never  otherwise  than  transitory, 
have  their  foundation  in  veins  of  sentiment  which  are  not  even 
at  other  times  wholly  extinct,  but  count  among  the  manifold  forces 
tending  to  modify  and  improve,  if  they  cannot  govern,  human 
action.  Even  their  moments  of  transitory  predominance  leave 
a  luminous  tract  behind,  and  render  the  men  who  have  passed 
through  them  more  apt  to  conceive  again  the  same  generous 
impulse,  though  in  fainter  degree.  It  is  one  of  the  merits  of 
Grecian  democracy  that  it  did  raise  this  feeling  of  equal  and 
patriotic  communion  ;  sometimes,  and  on  rare  occasions,  like  the 
scene  at  Samos,  with  overwhelming  intensity,  so  as  to  impassion 
lThncyd-TiiL76. 
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all  unanimous  mnltitnde ;  moie  frequently,  in  feebler  tide,  yet 
such  as  gave  some  chance  to  an  honest  and  eloquent  orator  of 
making  successful  appeal  to  public  feeling  against  corruption  or 
selfishness.  If  we  follow  the  movements  of  Antiphon  and  his 
fellow-conspirators  at  Athens,  contemporaneous  with  the  demo- 
cratical  manifestations  at  Samos,  we  shall  see  thai  not  only  was 
no  such  generous  impulse  included  in  it,  but  the  success  of  their 
scheme  depended  upon  their  being  able  to  strike  all  common  and 
active  patriotism  out  of  the  Athenian  bosom.  Under  the  **  cold 
shade"  of  their  oligarchy— even  if  we  suppose  the  absence  of 
cruelty  and  rapacity,  which  would  probably  soon  have  become 
rife  had  their  dominion  lasted,  as  we  shall  presently  learn  from  the 
history  of  the  second  oligarchy  of  Thirty — no  sentiment  would 
have  been  left  to  the  Athenian  multitude  except  fear,  servility, 
or  at  best  a  tame  and  dumb  sequaci^  to  leaders  whom  they 
neither  chose  nor  controlled.  To  those  who  regard  different 
forms  of  government  as  distinguished  from  each  other  mainly  by 
the  feelings  which  each  tends  to  inspire,  in  magistrates  as  wdl  as 
citizens,  the  contemporaneous  scenes  of  Athens  and  Samoe  wiU 
suggest  instructive  comparisons  between  Grecian  oligarchy  and 
Grecian  demo4*racy. 
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CHAPTER  LXni. 

THE  RESTORED  ATHENIAN  DEMOCRACY,  AFTER  THE  DE- 
POSITION  OF  THE  FOUR  HUNDRED,  DOWN  TO  THE 
ARRIVAL  OF  CYRUS  THE  YOUNGER  IN  ASIA  MINOR. 

Thb  oligarchy  of  Four  Hundred  at  Athens  (inBtalled  in  the 
Senate-house  about  February  or  March,  411  B.a,  and  aa  411. 
deposed  about  July  of  the  same  year),  after  four  or  five  gnby 
months  of  danger  and  distraction  such  as  to  bring  her  of  Athens 
almost  within  the  grasp  of  her  enemies,  has  now  been  J^**" 
terminated  by  the  restoration  of  her  democracy ;  with  Hundred, 
what  attendant  circumstances  has  been  amply  detailed.    I  now 
revert  to  the  military  and  naval  operations  on  the  Asiatic  coast, 
partly  contemporaneous  with  the  political  dissensions  at  Athens, 
above  described. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  of  94 
triremes,^  having  remained  not  less  than  80  days  idle  ^^^^ 
at  Rhodes,  had  come  back  to  MilStus  towards  the  end  da!nSeS^ 
of  March  ;  with  the  intention  of  proceeding  to  the  ^t^^^ 
rescue  of  Chios,  which  a  portion  of  the  Athenian  from 
armament  under  Strombichidls  had  been  for  some 
time  besieging,  and  which  was  now  in  the  greatest  distress.    The 
main  Athenian  fleet  at  Samos,  however,  prevented  Astyochus 
from  effecting  this  object^  since  he  did  not  think  it  advisable  to 
hazard  a  general  battle.    He  was  influenced  partly  by  the  bribes, 
pai'tly  by  the  delusions  of  Tissaphem^  who  sought  only  to  wear 
out  both  parties  by  protracted  war,  and  who  now  professed  to  be 
on  the  point  of  bringing  up  the  Phoenician  fleet  to  his  aid. 
Astyochus  had  in  his  fleet  the  ships  which  had  been  brought  over 
for  co-operation  with  Phamabaziis  at  the  Hellespont,  and  which 

lThiiC7d.fiiL44,46. 
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were  thoB  equally  unable  to  reach  their  destinaticm.  To  meet 
thia  difficulty,  the  Spartan  DerkyllidaB  was  sent  with  a  body  of 
troope  by  land  to  the  Hellespont,  there  to  join  Phamabazoa,  in 
acting  against  Abydoe  and  the  neighbouring  dependencies  of 
Athens.  Abydoe,  connected  with  Miletus  by  colonial  ties,  set  the 
example  of  revolting  from  Athens  to  Derkyllidas  and  Phamabazus ; 
an  example  foUowed,  two  days  afterwards,  by  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Lampsakns. 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  at  this  time  any  Athenian 
strambichi.  ^^^^  ^  ^^*^  Hellespont ;  and  the  news  of  this  danger 
dtegoes  to  the  empire  in  a  fresh  quarter,  when  conveyed  to 
fromChiM  Qi^Qg^  alanned  StrombichidSs,  the  commander  of  the 
H^wpont  Athenian  besieging  armament  The  Chians,  driven 
oondltioD  of  to  despair  by  increasing  famine  as  well  as  by  want  of 
ttMChius.  p^gf  f^Qm  Astyochus,  and  having  recently  increased 
their  fleet  to  36  triremes  against  the  Athenian  32,  by  the  arrival 
of  12  ships  under  Leon  (obtained  from  Miletus  during  the  absence 
of  Astyochus  at  Rhodes),  had  sallied  out  and  fought  an  obstinate 
naval  battle  against  the  Athenians,  with  some  advantage.^  Never- 
theless Strombichid^  felt  compelled  immediately  to  carry  away 
24  triremes  and  a  body  of  hoplites  for  the  relief  of  the  Hellespont 
Hence  the  Chians  became  sufficiently  masters  of  the  sea,  to  pro- 
vision themselves  afresh,  though  the  Athenian  armament  and 
fortified  post  still  remained  on  the  island.  Astyochus  al9o  was 
enabled  to  recall  Leon  with  the  twelve  triremes  to  Mildtos,  and 
thus  to  strengthen  his  main  fleet' 

The  present  appears  to  have  been  the  time,  when  the  oligarchi- 
DiflooDtent  ^  p&rty  both  in  the  town  and  in  the  camp  at  Samoa 
to*J«P«io-  were  la}ing  their  plan  of  conspiracy  as  already  re- 
fleet  at  counted,  and  when  the  Athenian  generals  were  divided 

MUAtoa.  ^  opinion — Charmlnus  siding  with  this  party,  Leon 
and  Diomedon  against  it.  Apprised  of  the  reigning  dissension, 
Astyochus  thought  it  a  favourable  opportunity  for  sailing  with 
his  whole  fleet  up  to  the  harbour  ot  Samos,  and  offering  battle ; 
but  the  Athenians  were  in  no  condition  to  leave  the  harbour.  He 
accordingly  returned  to  Miletus,  where  he  again  remained  inactive^ 
in  expectation  (real  or  pretended)  of  the  arrival  of  the  Phoonidan 

1  Thacyd.  tUL  61,  SS.    ovk  cXaovor    tott  dedslTa 
IxovTVf  meani  a  certain  tnccea,  not       ^Thncfd.  vfiL  68. 
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ahipe.  But  the  discontent  of  his  own  troope,  especially  the  Syra- 
ensan  contingent^  presently  became  uncontrollable.  They  not 
only  murmured  at  the  inaction  of  the  armament  during  this 
precious  moment  of  disunion  in  the  Athenian  camp,  but  also 
detected  the  insidious  policy  of  Tissaphem^  in  tnus  frittering 
away  their  strength  without  result ;  a  policy  still  more  keenly 
brought  home  to  their  feelings  by  his  irregularity  in  supplying 
them  with  pay  and  provision,  which  caused  serious  distress.  To 
appease  their  clamours,  Astyochus  was  compelled  to  cab  together 
a  general  assembly,  the  resolution  of  which  was  pronounced  in 
favour  of  immediate  battle.  He  accordingly  sailed  from  MilOtus 
with  his  whole  fleet  of  112  triremes  round  to  the  promontory  of 
Mykald  immediately  opposite  Samos — ordering  the  Mdesian  hop- 
lites  to  cross  the  promontory  by  land  to  the  same  pomt  The 
Athenian  fleet,  now  consisting  of  only  82  sail,  in  the  absence  of 
Strombichid^  was  then  moored  ncai  GlaukS  on  the  mainland  of 
MykaU ;  but  the  public  decision  just  taken  by  the  Peloponnesians 
to  fight  becoming  known  to  them,  they  retired  to  Samos,  no^ 
being  willing  to  engage  with  such  inferior  numbers.^ 

It  seems  to  have  been  during  this  last  interval  of  inaction  on 
the  part  of  Astyochus,  that  the  oligarchical  party  in  Samos  made 
their  attempt  and  miscarried  ;  the  reaction  from  which  attempt 
brought  about,  with  little  delay,  the  great  democratical  manifes- 
tation, and  solemn  collective  oath,  of  the  Athenian  armament — 
coupled  with  the  nomination  of  new,  cordial,  and  unanimous 
generals.  They  were  now  in  high  enthusiasm,  anxious  for  batUe 
with  the  enemy ;  and  Strombichid^  had  been  sent  for  imme- 
diately, that  the  fleet  might  be  united  against  the  main  enemy  at 
Miletus.  That  officer  had  recovered  Liampsakus,  but  had  failed 
in  his  attempt  on  Abydos.'  Having  established  a  central  fortified 
station  at  Sextos,  he  now  rejoined  the  fleet  at  Samos,  strombichi- 
which  by  his  arrival  was  increased  to  108  sail  He  ^Jchi^' 
arrived  in  the  night,  when  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  toSamo*. 
was  preparing  to  renew  its  attack  from  MykaM  the  next  morning. 
It  consisted  of  112  ships,  and  was  therefore  still  superior  in 
number  to  the  Athenians.  But  having  now  learnt  both  the 
arrival  of  Strombichid^  and  the  renewed  spirit  as  well  as 
unanimity  of  the  Athenians,  the  Peloponnesian  commanders  did 
lThiKyd.?iii.78,7».  >  Thacrd.  tUL  02. 
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not  yentnre  to  persist  in  their  resolution  of  fighting.     Thej 

returned  back  to  Miletus,  to  the  mouth  of  which  harbour  the 

Athenians  sailed,  and  had  the  satisfeustion  of  offering  battle  to  an 

unwilling  enemy.^ 

Such  confession  of  inferiority  was  well-calculated  to  embitter 

Pelopon.       ®^  further  the  discontents  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet 

n«^  at  Mildtus.    Tissaphem^  had  become  more  and  more 

and  foree  at  parsimonious  in  furnishing  pay  and  supplies ;  while 

ttie  HeUes-     ^^^  ^^^  ^f  Alkibiad&  to  Samos,  which  happened 

rvvoit  of  just  now,  combined  with  the  uninteirnpted  apparent 
Byzantiam      ..  ,  ..  ,»  j»j^l» 

from  intimacy  between  him  and  the  satrap,  connrmed  their 

Ativans.  belief  that  the  latter  was  intentionally  cheating  and 
starving  them,  in  the  interest  ol  Athens.  At  the  same  time, 
earnest  invitations  arrived  from  Phamabazus,  soliciting  the  co- 
operation of  the  lieet  at  the  Hellespont,  with  liberal  promises  of 
pay  and  maintenance.  Elearchus,  who  had  been  sent  out  with 
the  last  squadron  from  Sparta  for  the  express  purpose  of  going  to 
aid  Phamabazus,  claim^  to  be  allowed  to  execute  his  orders; 
while  Astyochus  also,  having  renounced  the  idea  of  any  united 
action,  thought  it  now  expedient  to  divide  the  fleet,  which  he  was 
at  a  loss  how  to  support  Accordingly  Elearchus  was  sent  with 
forty  triremes  from  Miletus  to  the  Hellespont,  yet  with  instmc- 
tions  to  evade  the  Athenians  at  Samos  by  first  stretching  out 
westward  into  the  ^gean.  Encountering  severe  storms,  he  was 
forced  with  the  greater  part  of  his  squadron  to  seek  shelter  at 
D^los,  and  even  suffered  so  much  damage  as  to  return  to  Miletus, 
from  whence  he  himself  marched  to  the  Hellespont  by  land.  Ten 
of  his  triremes,  however,  under  the  Megarian  Helixus,  weathered 
the  storm  and  pursued  their  voyage  to  the  Hellespont,  which  wis 
at  this  moment  unguarded,  since  StrombichidSs  seems  to  have 
brought  back  all  his  squadron.  Helixus  passed  on  unopposed  to 
Byzantium,  a  Doric  city  and  Megarian  colony,  from  whence  secret 
invitations  had  already  reached  him,  and  which  he  now  induced 
to  revolt  from  Athens.  This  untoward  news  admonished  the 
Athenian  generals  at  Samos,  whose  vigilance  the  circuitous  route 
of  Elearchus  had  eluded,  of  the  necessity  of  guarding  the  Helles- 
pont, whither  they  sent  a  detachment,  and  even  attempted  in 
vam  to  recapture  Byzantium.    Sixteen  fresh  triremes  afterwards 

I  Thacyd.  TUi.  70. 
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procee<1ed  from  Mildtus  to  the  HeUespont  and  Abydos,  thuB 
enabling  the  Peloponnesiant  to  watch  that  strait  as  well  as  the 
Bosphoros  and  Byzantium,*  and  even  to  ravage  the  Thraclan 
Chersonese. 

Meanwhile  the  discontents  of  the  fleet  at  Mildtna  broke  oat 
into  open  mutiny  against  Astyochus  and  Tiasapher-  Diacontont 
n^  Unpaid  and  only  half-fed,  the  seamen  came  J^"**J5J^ 
together  in  crowds  to  talk  over  their  prievances;  ASyochv* 
denouncing  Astyochus  as  having  betrayed  them  for  »tMU«tui. 
his  own  profit  to  the  satrap,  who  was  treacherously  raining  the 
armament  xmder  the  inspirations  of  Alkibiadds.  Even  some  of 
the  officers,  whose  silence  had  been  hitherto  purchased,  began  to 
hold  the  same  language ;  perceiving  that  the  mischief  was  be- 
coming irreparable,  and  that  the  men  were  actually  on  the  point 
of  desertion.  Above  all,  the  incorruptible  Hermokratte  of 
Syracuse,  and  Dorieus  the  Thurian  commander,  zealously 
espoused  the  claims  of  their  seamen,  who  being  mostly  Areemen 
(in  greater  proportion  than  the  crews  of  the  Peloponnesian  ships), 
went  in  a  body  to  Astyochus,  with  loud  complaints  and  demand 
of  their  arrears  of  pay.  But  the  Peloponnesian  general  received 
them  with  haughtiness  and  even  with  menace,  lifting  up  his 
stick  to  strike  the  commander  Dorieus  while  advocating  their 
cause.  Such  was  the  resentment  of  the  seamen  that  they  rushed 
forward  to  pelt  Astyochus  with  missiles :  he  took  refuge,  how- 
ever, on  a  neighbouring  altar,  so  that  no  actual  mischief  was 
done.* 

Nor  was  the  discontent  confined  to  the  seamen  of  the  fleet 
The  Milesians  also,  displeased  and  alarmed  at  the  fort  TheSpartun 
which  Tissaphemds  had  built  in  their  town,  watched  SfiSioiier 
an  opportunity  of  attacking  it  by  surprise,  and  ex-   Uchas 
pelled   his   garrison.     Though    the   armament    in  MTifH^'nt 
general  now  full  of  antipathy  against  the  satrap,  5?^U5ter- 
sympathized  in  this  proceeding,  yet  the  Spartan  com-  nte— di«- 
missioner  Lichas  censured  it  severely  ;  intimating  to  of  the 
the  Milesians  that  they,  as  well  as  the  other  Qreeks  ^f^^*****^ 
in  the  king's  territory,  were  bound  to  be  subservient  to  Tissa- 
phem^  within  all  reasonable  limits — and  even  to  court  him 
by  extreme  subservience,  until  the  war  fahonld  be  prosperously 
1  Thncyd.  tUI.  80-90.  >  Thncyd.  Tiff.  8S,  Si. 
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terminated.  It  appears  that  in  other  matters  also,  Lichas  had 
enforced  inatead  of  mitigating  the  aathorily  of  the  satrap  over 
them ;  so  that  the  Milesians  now  came  to  hate  him  vehemently,' 
and  when  he  shortly  afterwards  died  of  sickness,  they  refused 
permission  to  hury  him  in  the  spot  (probably  some  place  of 
honour)  which  his  surviving  countrymen  had  fixed  upon. 
Though  Lichas  in  these  enfOTcements  only  carried  out  the  stipu- 
lations of  his  treaty  with  Persia,  yet  it  is  certain  that  the 
Milesians,  instead  of  acquiring  autonomy  according  to  the 
general  promises  of  Sparta,  were  now  further  from  it  than  ever, 
and  that  imperial  Athens  had  protected  them  against  Persia 
much  better  than  Sparta. 

The  subordination  of  the  armament,  however,  was  now  almost 
Bffndarua  at  an  end,  when  Mindarus  arrived  from  Sparta  as 
AiS^^i?  adn^u^  to  supersede  Astyochus,  who  was  summoned 
as  admimL  home  and  took  his  departure.  Both  HermokratSs  and 
some  Milesian  deputies  availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to 
go  to  Sparta  for  the  purpose  of  preferring  complaints  against 
Tissaphem^  ;  while  the  latter  on  his  part  sent  thither  an  envoy 
named  Gaulites  (a  Earian  brought  up  in  equal  £&millarity  with 
the  Greek  and  Earian  languages)  both  to  defend  himself  against 
the  often-repeated  charges  of  Hermokrat^  that  he  had  been 
treacherously  withholding  the  pay  under  concert  with  Alkibiadds 
and  the  Athenians,  and  to  denounce  the  Milesians  on  his  own 
side,  as  having  wrongfully  demolished  his  fort-  At  the  same 
time,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  put  forward  a  new  pretence,  for 
the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  negotiations  of  his  envoy  at 
Sparta,  soothing  the  impatience  of  the  armament,  and  conciliating 
the  new  admired  Mindarus.  He  announced  that  the  Phoenician 
fleet  was  on  the  point  of  arriving  at  Aspendus  in  Pamphylia,  and 
that  he  was  going  thither  to  meet  it,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
it  up  to  the  seat  of  war  to  co-operate  with  the  Peloponnesiana. 
He  invited  Lichas  to  accompany  him,  and  engaged  to  leave  Tamos 
at  Miletus,  as  deputy  during  his  absence,  with  orders  to  furnish 
pay  and  maintenance  to  the  fleet* 

^  1  Thucyd.  viiL  84.      b  lUmn  Ai;^a«  ^ti»»^«u.      oi  Sk  MiAi|«-uk  mpyi^9¥Ti    rt 

ovre    ifpeVxcro    wtoU,  c^    tc    xp^i^^  ovr^-  koX  iia  ravra  koX  S»*  «AA«  roiovr*- 

Tt<r«-cu^prct    col   6cvXrvtiv    MtAi)o-(ovf  rpoira.  Ac 
Kfu  Tovf  iXKovK  ir  r^  ^«<riAea»?  to.  ficrptcu         «  Thucyd.  rili.  Sfi. 
Koi  iwt^tparrtvtiv  ««k  ok  rbr  irdXefioi'  tt  >  Thui^d.  TiiL  87. 
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Mindams,  a  new  commander  without  any  experience  of  the 
mendacity  of  TiBsaphemSs,  was  imposed  upon  by  his  «h^^^ 
plausible  assui^mce,  and  even  captivated  l^  the  near  iieetat 
prospect  of  so  powerful  a  reinforcement     He  de-  dSScUy*" 
spatched  an  officer  named  Philippus  with  two  triremes  ^^^^JJ^ 
round  the  Triopian  Cape  to  Aspendns,  while  the  satrap  P*"™"" 
went  thither  by  land. 

Here  again  was  a  A^h  delay  of  no  inconsiderable  length,  while 
Tissaphem^  was  absent  at  Aspendus,  on  this  ostensible  purpose. 
Some  time  elapsed  before  Mindams  was  undeceived,  for  Philippus 
found  the  Phoenician  fleet  at  Aspendus,  and  was  therefore  at  first 
full  of  hope  that  it  was  really  coming  onward.  But  the  satrap 
soon  showed  that  his  purpose  now,  as  heretofore,  was  nothing 
better  than  delay  and  delusion.  The  Phcenician  ships  were  147 
in  number — a  fleet  more  than  sufficient  for  concluding  the  mari- 
time war,  if  brought  up  to  act  zealously.  But  Tissaphemte 
affected  to  think  that  this  was  a  small  force,  unworthy  of  the 
majesty  of  the  Great  King,  who  had  commanded  a  fleet  of  80C 
sail  to  be  fitted  out  for  the  service.^  He  waited  for  some  time  in 
pretended  expectation  that  more  ships  were  on  their  way,  dis- 
regarding all  the  remonstrance  of  the  Lacedaemonian  officers. 

Presently  arrived    the  Athenian  Alkibiad^s,  with    thirteen 

Athenian  triremes,  exhibiting  himself  as  on  the  best 

terms  with  the  satrap.    He  too  had  made  use  of  the  ftAroeo^ 

approaching  Phoenician  fleet  to  delude  his  country-  ^'"•r:"^ 

^ov  ---L  J  J.  riM         double 

men  at  Samos,  by  promismg  to  go  and  meet  Tissa-  nme  be- 

phemds  at  Aspendus ;  so  as  to  determine  him,  if  SJSJS^^ 

possible,  to  employ  the  fleet  in  aid  of  Athens,  but  at  uid  the 
f,  1      ^      ^   a.  1        -^   •        -J     T^n       J.       Athenians, 

the  very  least  not  to  employ  it  in  aid  of  Sparta. 

The  latter  alternative  of  the  promise  was  sufficiently  safe,  for  he 

knew  well  that  Tissaphem^  had  no  intention  ot  applying  the 

fleet  to  any  really  efficient  purpose.    But  he  was  thereby  enabled 

to  take  credit  with  his  countrymen  for  having  been  the  means  of 

diverting  such  a  formidable  reinforcement  from  the  enemy. 

1  Tbncyd.  tIH.  S7.     ThiB    mater        On  a  SQbeeqnent  occasion,  too,  we 

total,  which  Tiflsaphernte  pretended  hear  of  the  Phoenician  fleet  as  intended 

that  the  Great  King  purposed  to  send,  to  be  augmented  to  a  total  of  800  sail 

Is  specified  by  DioclAnis  at  800  sail.  (Xenoph.  HeUen.  lii.  4, 1).    It  teems  to 

Thucydidte  does  not  assign  anv  precise  have  been  the  sort  of  standing  nnmber 

number  (Diod6r.  ziiL  88, 42, 40).  for  a  fleet  worthy  of  the  Persian  king. 
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Partly  the  apparent  oonfidenoe  between  TisBaphem^  and 
Ph«Biciuia  -^^^^^^^ — V^^J  ^®  impudent  shifts  of  the  former, 
•ant  Uck  grounded  on  the  incredible  pretence  that  the  fleet  was 
^JitS^t  insufficient  in  number— at  length  satisfied  Philippns 
ac^—  that  the  present  was  only  a  new  manifestati<»i  of 
TiampkM&f  deceit  After  a  long  and  vexatioas  interval,  he 
^^^  apprised  Biindaros — not  without  indignant  abuse  of 

the  satrap — that  nothing  was  to  be  hoped  from  the  fleet  at 
Aspendus.  Yet  the  proceeding  of  Tissaphem^  indeed,  in 
bringing  up  the  Phoenicians  to  that  place,  and  still  withholding 
the  order  for  further  advance  and  action,  was  in  every  one's  eyea 
mysterious  and  unaccountable.  Some  &ncied  that  he  did  it  with 
a  view  of  levying  larger  bribes  from  the  Phcenidans  themselves,  as 
a  premium  for  being  sent  home  without  fighting  as  it  appears 
that  they  actually  were.  But  Thucydidte  supposes  that  he  had 
no  other  motive  than  that  which  had  determined  his  behaviour 
during  the  last  year — ^to  protract  the  war  and  impoverish  both 
Athens  and  Sparta,  by  setting  up  a  fresh  deception,  which  would 
last  for  some  wedES,  and  thus  procure  so  much  deky.^  The 
historian  is  doubtless  right ;  but  without  his  assurance,  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  believe  that  the  maintenance  of  a  fraudu- 
lent pretence,  for  so  inconsiderable  a  time,  should  have  been  held 
as  an  adequate  motive  for  bringing  this  huge  fleet  from  Phoenicia 
to  Aspendus^  and  then  sending  it  away  unemployed. 

Having  at  length  lost   his  hope  of  the   Phoenician  ships, 

dATUfl      ^^daruB  resolved  to  break  off  all  dealing  with  the 

leaves  perfidious  Tissaphem^s — the  more  so  as  Tamos,  the 

^th  his        deputy  of  the  latter,  thou^^  left  ostensibly  to  pay  and 

toChi*****     ^^P  ^®  ^^*»  performed  that  duty  with  greater 

TbrasyUos     irr^ularity  than  ever — and  to  conduct  his  fleet  to  the 

iUhe^       Hellespont  into  co-operation  with  Phamabazus,  who 

fle^M         still  continued  his  promises  and  invitationa.      The 

Peloponnesian    fleet'    (73    triremes    strong    after 

deducting  18  which  had  been  sent  under  Dorieus  to  suppress 

some  disturbances  in  Rhodes)  having  been  carefully  prepared 

beforehand,  was  put  in  motion  by  sudden  order,  so  that  no 

previous  Intimation  might  reach  the  Athenians  at  Samos.    After 

having  been  delayed  some  days  at   Ikarus  by  bad  weather, 

1  Thocyd.  tUL  87,  88,  99.  >  Dioddr.  xiii.  88. 
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Mindams  reached  Chios  in  safety.  But  here  he  was  pursued  by 
Thrasyllus,  who  passed  with  66  triremes  to  the  northward  of 
Chios,  and  was  thus  between  the  Lacedaemonian  admiral  and  the 
Hellespont  Believing  that  Mindarus  would  remain  some  time 
at  Chios,  Thrasyllus  placed  scouts  both  on  the  high  lands  of 
Lesbos  and  on  the  continent  opposite  Chios,  in  order  that  he 
might  receive  instant  notice  of  any  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy's  fleet.^  Meanwhile  he  employed  his  Athenian  force  in 
reducing  the  Lesbian  town  of  Eresus,  which  had  been  lately 
prevailed  on  to  revolt  by  a  body  of  300  assailants  from  Kym6 
under  the  Theban  Anaxander-^partly  Methymnsean  exiles  with 
some  political  sympathizers,  partly  mercenary  foreigners — who 
succeeded  in  carrying  Eresus  after  fEoling  in  an  attack  on 
Methymna.  Thrasyllus  found  before  Eresus  a  small  Athenian 
squadron  of  6ve  triremes  under  Thrasybulus,  who  had  been 
despatched  from  Samoa  to  try  and  forestall  the  revolt,  but  had 
arrived  too  late.  He  was  further  joined  by  two  triremes  from 
the  Hellespont,  and  by  others  from  Methymna,  so  that  his  entire 
fleet  reached  the  number  of  67  triremes,  with  which  he  proceeded 
to  lay  siege  to  Eresus,  trusting  to  his  scouts  for  timely  warning 
in  case  the  enemy's  fleet  should  move  northward. 

The  course  which  Thrasyllus  expected  the  Peloponnesian  fleet 
to  take  was  to  sail  from  Chios  northward  through  the 
s^uit,  which  separates  the  north-eastern  portion  of  eludes 
that    island    from   Mount   Mimas    on   the   Asiatic  ][]^d^!!fa^ 
mainland  :  after  which  it  would  probably  sail  past  ttie 
Eresus  on  the  western  side  of  Lesbos,  as  being  the         ^"'^ 
shortest  track  to  the  Hellespont — though  it  might  also  go  round 
on  the  eastern  side  between  Lesbos  and  the  continent,  by  a 
somewhat  longer  route.    The  Athenian  scouts  were  planted  so  as 
to  descry  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  if  it  either  passed  through  this 
strait  or  neared  the  island  of  Lesbos.    But  Miudarus  did  neither, 
thus  eluding  their  watch  and  reaching  the  Hellespont  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  Athenians.    ELaving  passed  two  days  in 

1  Timqrd.  tUL  100.     mlir06iuwot  Bk  meiuiUig  the  m&inUnd  opposite  CAiot, 

in  iv  ri  XX^  «ui,  teal  vofAtacc  avrhif  not  opposite  letbot.     The  words  mfty 

K«M{<»r  avrov,  o-icovovt  itkv  <car«a-*  admit  either   sense,   since    Xty  and 

T^^^n  mmX  ir   rff  A^a/^p,  mm.   4r   r-g  ovrov  appear  so  immediately  Wore; 

^rrivtfpac    ^vctpy,    «i    apa    irot  and  the  situation  for  the  scouts  was 

xirocrro  cu  H«(,  oir*K  M^  Ao^otcv,  Ac  much    more    suitable,    opposite    the 

I  oonstme  r4  «mv«pav  ^"'•^PV  **  uorthera  portion  of  Chio$, 
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proTisioning  his  ships,  receiving  besides  from  the  Chians  three 
tessarakosts  (a  Chian  coin  of  unknown  value)  for  each  man  among 
his  seamen,  he  departed  on  the  third  day  from  Chios,  but  took  a 
southerly  route  and  rounded  the  island  in  all  haste  on  its  western 
or  sea  side.  Having  reached  and  passed  the  northern  latitude  of 
Chios,  he  took  an  eastward  course,  with  Lesbos  at  some  distance 
to  his  left-hand,  direct  to  the  mainland,  which  he  touched  at  a 
harbour  called  Katerii  in  the  Phoksean  territory.  Here  be 
stopped  to  give  the  crew  their  morning  meal :  he  then  crossed 
the  arc  of  the  Gulf  of  Kymd  to  the  litUe  islets  called  Arginnaes 
(close  on  the  Asiatic  continent  opposite  Mityl^nl),  where  he 
again  halted  for  supper.  Continuing  his  voyage  onward  dnring 
most  part  of  the  night,  he  was  at  Hermatils  (on  the  continent, 
directly  north  waixi  and  opposite  to  Methymna)  by  the  next  day's 
morning  meal :  then  still  hastening  forward  after  a  short  halt, 
he  doubled  Cape  Lektum,  sailed  along  the  Troad  and  past 
Tenedos,  and  reached  the  entrance  of  the  Hellespont  before 
midnight ;  where  his  ships  were  distributed  at  Sigeium, 
Bhoeteium,  and  other  neighbouring  places.^ 


1  Thucvd.  Tiii.  101.  The  latter  por- 
tion of  tolB  To^'a^  is  sufficiently  die- 
tinct :  the  earlier  portion  less  eo.  1 
descnbe  it  in  the  text  differently  from 
all  the  best  and  most  recent  editors  of 
Thucydidds ;  from  whom  I  dissent  with 
the  less  reluctance,  as  they  all  here 
take  the  cravest  liberty  with  his  text. 
Inserting  the  negative  ov  on  vure  con- 
jecture^ without  the  authority  of  a 
single  MS.  Niebnbr  has  laid  it  down 
as  almost  a  canon  of  criticism  that  this 
is  never  to  be  done ;  yet  here  we  have 
KrUger  recommending  it,  and  Haack, 
G  oiler,  Dr.  Arnold,  Poppo,  and  M. 
Didot,  all  adopting  it  as  a  part  of  the 
text  of  Thucydidds,  without  even  fol- 
lowing the  caution  of  Bekker  in  his 
small  edition,  who  admonishes  the 
reader  by  enclosing  the  word  in 
brackets.  Nay,  Dr.  Arnold  goes  so  far 
as  to  say  in  note  :—**  This  correction  it 
$0  eatcun  and  90  neeeoary,  t/uit  U  only 
shows  the  inattention  of  the  earlier  ^itors 
that  it  was  not  made  long  since**. 

The  words  of  Thucydidds,  viUkout 
this  correction,  and  as  they  stood 
universally  before  Haack's  edition 
(even  in  13ekker'8  edition  of  1821^,  are— 

'O  fii  M  iV3apof  iv  rovrtf  ical  i  cic  rnt 
Xlov  Twr  HtKovovviiiriutv  ri}««  4irt(riTt- 


trdfitva^^  ivaxv  ^jLi^potv,  kaI  AajSJrrct 
irapa  mv  XutfV  rpetc  rea-o-apajcooTW 
cicaoTOf  Xia.  rfi  rpirjn  8"^  raxitav  ivmi- 
^ova-tu  ix  r^f  ILCov  rcAaycftt, 
lya  fti)  vcptrvx*"*  rat?  trrif 
'Ep4<r<f  vavorlr,  akXa  ir  aptm-* 
rep^  r^v  Atf<r0or  ^x^*'^*^  *** 
Xtov  iwi  r^y  i^irttpov.  Koi  wpoa-fiar- 
\6vrti  T^f  ^tMcaiiiSof  if  r^r  iv  Kopreptocc 
AifieVa,  ical  api<rroiroii}<r<^ievoi,  s^ap** 
wXevaayTtK  i^v  Kvixaiav  SciavovotoDrroc 
iv  'Apy^vvoviTOii  ttj?  -niretpaw,  iv  r^  am- 
Wpa«  rlif  MiTvA^»n7?,  Ac. 

Haack  and  the  other  eminent  critics 
Just  mentioned,  all  insist  that  these 
words  as  they  stand  are  absurd  and 
contradictory,  and  that  it  is  indispens- 
able to  insert  ov  before  ir<Auyiat ;  so 
that  the  sentence  stands  in  their  odS- 

tions  awaipov<riv  «k  rri^  Xtov  ov 

IT  c  A  ci  y  I  a  t.  They  all  picture  to  them- 
selves the  fleet  of  Mindarus  as  sailiBC 
from  the  town  of  Chios  northvard.  and 


5oiug  out    at    the    northern    strait, 
idmitting  this,   they  say.   plausibly 
enough,  that  the  words  of  the  old  t«zt 


involve  A  contradiction,  because 
Mindams  would  be  going  in  the 
direction  towards  Bresos,  and  do4 
away  from  it :  though  even  then  the 
propriety  of  their  correction  would  be 
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MINDARUS  SLUDBS  THRA8YLLU8. 


By  this  well-laid  course,  and  accelerated  voyage,  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  fleet  completely  eluded  the  lookers-out  of 
ThrasylluB,  and  reached  the  opening  of  the  Hellespont 
when  that  admiral  was  barely  apprised  of  its  departure 
from  Chios.  When  it  arrived  at  Harmatiis,  however, 
opposite  to  and  almost  within  sight  of  the  Athenian 


Atbentaa 

Holles- 

pontine 

squadron 

escapes 

fromSestos 

in  the  night. 


disputable.  But  the  word  vcAdyuK, 
when  applied  to  ships  departing  from 
Chios— thongh  it  may  perhaps  mean 
that  they  round  the  north-eastern 
comer  of  the  island  and  then  strike 
west  roond  Lesbos— yet  means  also  as 
naturally,  and  more  naturaUy,  to 
announce  them  as  dfparting  by  the  ouUr 
seor,  or  sailing  on  the  $eatide  (round  the 
snutbem  and  western  coast)  <(/  tht 
itiand.  Accept  this  vnmning,  and  the 
old    words    construe    perfectly  well. 

'Awaiptty  ck  rfj^   Xiov   ireAdyio?   is  the 

natural  and  proper  phrase  for  describ- 
ing the  circuit  of  Mindanw  round  the 
south  and  west  coast  of  Chios.  This, 
too,  was  the  only  way  by  which  he 
conld  have  escaped  the  scouts  and  the 
shiiis  of  Throsyllus ;  for  which  same 
purpose  of  avoiding  Athenian  ships, 
we  find  (viii.  80)  the  squadron  of 
Klearchus,  on  another  occasion,  mak- 
ing a  long  circuit  out  to  sea.  If  it  be 
supposed  (which  those  who  read  ov 
vtAdyKu  must  suppose)  that  MLndams 
sailed  first  up  the  northern  strait 
between  Chios  and  the  mainland,  and 
then  turned  his  course  east  towanls 
Phokaea,  this  would  have  been  the 
course  which  Thrasyl'ns  expected  that 
he  would  take ;  and  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  explain  why  he  was  not  seen 
both  by  the  Athenian  scouts  as  well  as 
by  the  Athenian  garrison  at  their 
station  of  Delnhininm  on  Chios  itself. 
Whereas  by  taking  the  circuitous  route 
round  the  southern  and  western  coast, 
he  never  came  in  sight  either  of  one  or 
the  other ;  and  he  was  enabled,  when 
be  got  round  to  the  latitude  north  of 
the  island,  to  turn  to  the  right  and 
take  a  stnUght  easterly  course  with 
Le»hn$  on  his  l«ft  hand,  but  at  a  Rufficieut 
distance  from  land  to  be  out  of  sight  of 

all    scouts.       'Avdyta^ai    <fc    rnc    Xiov 

nAdytof  (Xen.  Hdlen.  ii.  1,  17)  means 
to  strike  into  the  open  sea,  quite  clear 
of  the  coast  of  Asia ;  that  passage  does 
not  decisively  indicate  wbetlier  the 
ships  rounded  the  south-eant  or  the 
north-east  comer  of  the  island. 

We  are  here  told  that  the  seamen 
of  Mindarus  received  from  the  Chians 


per  head  thrte  Chian  twaroJewta,  Now 
this  is  a  small  Chian  coin,  nowhere 
else  mentioned ;  and  it  is  surprising  to 
tiud  so  petty  and  local  a  denominaUon 
of  money  here  specified  by  Thucydidte, 
contrasted  with  the  different  manner 
in  which  Xenoph6n  describes  Chian 
pajnnents  to  the  Peloponnesian  seik 
men  (UeUen.  i  6, 12 ;  iL  1, 5).  But  the 
voyage  of  Mindaras  round  the  south 
and  west  of  the  island  explains  the 
circumstance.  He  must  have  landed 
twice  on  the  island  during  this  circum- 
uavieation  (perhaps  starting  in  the 
evening),  for  dinner  and  supper :  and 
this  Chian  coin  (which  probably  bad 
no  circulation  out  of  the  island)  served 
each  man  to  buy  provisions  at  the 
Chian  landing-places.  It  was  not  con- 
venient to  Mindarus  to  take  aboard 
■mof  provisions  in  kind  at  the  town  of 
Chios ;  because  he  had  already  aboard 
a  stock  of  provisions  for  two  days— the 
subsequent  portion  of  his  voyage,  along 
the  coast  oi  Asia  to  Sigeitim,  during 
which  he  could  not  afford  time  to  halt 
and  buy  them,  and  where  indeed  the 
territory  was  not  friendly. 

It  is  enough  if  I  can  show  that  the 
old  text  of  Thucydid6s  vrill  eonstrae 
very  well,  without  the  violent  intrusion 
of  this  conjectural  ov.  But  I  can  show 
more ;  for  this  negative  actually  ren- 
ders even  the  construction  of  the 
sentence  awkward,  at  least,  if  not 
inadmissible.  Surely  dvaipovo-tv  ov 
ircAdyiai,  ciAAd,  ou{:ht  to  be  followed 
by  a  correlative  adjective  or  participle 
belonging  to  the  same  verbdn-atpovtriv : 
vet  if  wc  take  i\ov7tK  as  such  correla- 
tive participle,  bow  are  we  to  eonstrae 
cxrAcof  1  In  order  to  express  the  sense 
which  Haack  brings  out,  we  ought 
surely  to  have  different  words,  such  as 
•— evic  dirppay  4k  r^t  Xtov  ^vcAdytat,  oAA* 
iv  apitrrtft^  riyr  Aevfioy  jfyorref  Swknv 
jv'  r^y  ^irctpoK  Even  the  change  of 
tense  from  present  to  past,  when  w» 
follow  the  construction  of  Haack,  is 
awkward ;  while  if  we  nnderstand  the 
words  hi  the  sense  which  I  propose, 
the  change  of  tense  is  perfectly  admis- 
sible, since  the  two  verbs  do  not  both 
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statioii  at  Methymna,  its  progreas  could  no  longer  remain  a 
secret  As  it  advanced  still  farther  along  the  Troad,  the 
momentous  news  circulated  everywhere,  and  was  promulgated 
throu<^'h  numerous  fire-signals  and  beacons  on  the  hill  by  friend 
OS  well  as  by  foe. 

These  signals  were  perfectly  visible,  and  perfectly  intelligible, 
to  the  two  hostile  squadrons  now  on  guard  on  each  side  of  the 
Hellespont :  18  Athenian  triremes  at  Sestos  in  Europe — 16 
Peloponnesian  triremes  at  Abydos  in  Asia.  To  the  former  it  was 
destruction  to  be  caught  by  this  powerful  enemy  in  the  narrow 
channel  of  the  Hellespont  They  quitted  Sestos  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  passing  opposite  to  Abydos,  and  keeping  a  southerly 
course  close  along  the  shore  of  the  Chersonese,  in  the  direction 
towards  Else^  at  the  southern  extremity  of  that  peninsula,  so  as 
to  have  the  chance  of  escape  in  the  open  sea  and  of  joining 
Thrasyllus.  But  they  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  pass  even 
the  hostile  station  at  Abydos,  had  not  the  Peloponnesian 
guardships  received  the  strictest  orders  from  Mindarus, 
transmitted  before  he  left  Chios,  or  perhaps  even  before  he  left 
Miletus,  that  if  he  should  attempt  the  start,  they  were  to  keep  a 
vigilant  and  special  look-out  for  his  coming,  and  reserve  themselves 
to  lend  him  such  assistance  as  might  be  needed,  in  case  he  were 
attacked  by  Thrasyllus.  When  the  signals  first  announced  the 
arrival  of  Mindarus,  the  Peloponnesian  guard-shipe  at  Abydos 
could  not  know  in  what  position  he  was,  nor  whether  the  main 
Athenian  fleet  might  not  be  near  upon  him.  Accordingly  they 
acted  on  these  previous  orders,  holding  themselves  in  reserve  in 
their  station  at  Abydos,  until  daylight  should  arrive,  and  they 
should  be  better  informed.  They  thus  neglected  the  Athenian 
Hellespontine  squadron  in  its  escape  from  Sestos  to  ELefis.^ 

nfer  to  the  iiune  moTament  or  to  the  editors   maintaia   their   views,  tbaf 

same  portion  of  the  Toyace.      **  TIU  ooRbt  at  least  to  endoee  the  word  ti 

Mset  utant  from  Chiot  outbyths  tea-  brackets.  In  the  edition  of  ThacydidSs, 

tide  <tf  the  itland ;  but  whm  it  earns  to  published  at  Leipslc.  1845,  by  C.  A. 

have  LeelHie  en  the  ^/t-hand,  it  eailed  Koch,  I  observe  thai  the  text  is  stOl 

ttraiffht  to  the  eoniinent."  corrtfctly  printed,  without  the  nefpUire. 

I  hope  that  I  am  not  too  late  to  i  Thucyd.  TiiL  102.    oc  ««  'A^^mmc 

nakegoodmyypo^iiyfertaf,  or  protest  ir  t^^  Sito^    .    .    .    i&«  avrolt  o!   TV 

asainst    the    unwarranted    right    of  ^pvcrwooi  iaiiuMfow,  mI  Tjaeat^om  ri 

Thncydidean    citisenship    which    the  wvpi,  i(ai6nit  woAJiA   im   rf  nktiUf 

recent  editors  hare  conferred  upon  this  ^aWrra,   lyM«v    in    i^wKiw^tm    m 

word  ov  in  c.  101.    The  old  text  ought  II«\oironn^atou     mI  Tiyt  writ  raTir^ 

certainly  to   be  restored,   or  If  the  rvxrbc,  mc  «txor  Hxev*»  ^wi$jifmitnt  ry 
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On  arriving  about  daylight  near  the  aoathem  point  of  the 
Chersonese,  these  Athenians  were  descried  by  the  xhimtyllas 
fleet  of  Mindarus,  which  had  come  the  night  before  to  ^^J^ 
the  opposite  stations  of  Sigeinm  and  Bhoeteium.   The  tmi  at  the 
latter  immediately  gave  chase;  but  the  Athenians,  now  HeUeepont. 

•zpreMed,  not  left  to  be  andentood. 
After  Thacydidte  has  told  as  that  the 
Athenians  at  Sestos  escaped  their 
opposite  enemies  at  Abydos— when  he 
next  goes  on  to  add  aomettiing  under 
the  genitiTe  absolote,  we  expect  that 
it  should  be  a  new  fact  which  explains 
why  or  how  they  escaped :  but  if  the 
new  fact  which  he  tells  us,  far  from 
explahiing  the  escape,  renders  it  more 
extraordinaxy  (such  as,  that  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  had  received  strict  orders 
to  watch  them),  he  would  surely  pre- 
pare the  reader  for  this  new  fact  by  an 
express  particle  such  as  although  or  not- 
withstanding  -**  The  Athenians  escaped, 
although  the  Peloponnesians  had  re- 
eeived  the  strictest  orders  to  watch 
them  and  block  them  up".  As  nothing 
equiTalent  to,  or  implying,  the  ad  versa* 
tiYo  particle  although  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Greek  words,  so  I  infer,  as  a  hiffh 
probability,  that  it  is  not  to  be  sought 
in  the  meaning. 

Differing  from  the  commentators,  I 
think  that  these  word»~irp««tpi|«Un)« 

dvtucMf  «{dvotr,  ^r  hcwkmox— do  assign 
the  reason  for  the  fact  which  had  been 
immediately  before  announced,  and 
which  was  really  extraordinary :  Tis. 
that  the  Athenian  squadron  was 
allowed  to  pass  by  Abydos,  and  escape 
from  Sestos  to  Blvfts.  That  reason  was, 
that  the  Peloponnesian  guard-squadron 
had  before  received  speoal  orders  from 
Mindarus,  to  coneaUraU  ita  attention 
and  mUeVWiMM  upon  hii  approaching 
muadron;  hence  it  arose  that  they  left 
toe  Athenians  at  Sestos  unnoticed. 

The  words  ry  ^iA^p  iwCwk^  are 
equivalent  to  r^  ^'^  ^ihmw  iwCwK^ 
and  the  pronoun  rnvrmw,  which  im- 
mediately follows,  refers  to  ^  c  A  m  v  (th$ 
approaching  JUet  <^  MindaruM),  not  to  the 
Athenians  at  Sestos,  as  the  Scholiast 
and  the  commentators  construe  it. 
This  mistake  about  the  reference  of 
ftvTwr  seems  to  me  to  hate  put  them 
all  wrong. 

That  r^  ^tA^  iwlwk^  must  be 
construed  as  equivalent  to  rf  ruv 
^iA«r  iwiirK^  is  certain ;  but  it  b  not 
equivalent  to  vvb  twp  cirtirA«4rrwy  ^ikmw 
—nor  is  it  possible  to  construe  the  words 


,  ,^  vop^Acer  iw'  TBA-'tourrtf, 
(tomki^ttt,  i«rAcv«-at  it  t^w  cvpvx*'^***' 
rJkt  rum  voAfftuvr  Mivf .  k«1  rktukkw 
ip  *Afiv6^  immaCiMmm.  vavtiha- 
#«r,  vp««tpif|fttf riVff  ^vA««^ff  rC- 
^tAly     4vivAy,     SvMff     avrmv 

r^  6i  luri.  rov  Mtrhipov  rnfiM  •y  icmn- 

Here,  again,  we  have  a  difficult  text, 
which  oas  much  perplexed  the  oom- 
mentators.  and  which  I  venture  to 
translate  (as  it  stands  in  mytext)  dif • 
ferentiy  from  all  of  them.  The  words 
— «po«»pffiUrif«  ^vAojc^  ry  ^i\i^  Mwk^, 
iwmt  cvrwr  arcucMC  tfovotv,  ^v  iicwh4uot 
—•re  explained  by  the  Scholiast  to 
mean-**  Although  watch  had  been 
eq^faied  to  them  (Lt,  to  the  Pelopon- 
nesian guard-squadron  at  Abydos)  by 
ttM  friendly  approaching  fleet  (of  Min- 
dams),  that  thev  should  keep  strict 
guard  on  the  Athenians  at  Sestos,  In 
caas  the  latter  should  saU  out". 

Dr.  Arnold,  Qdller,  Poppo,  and  M. 
Didot.  all  accept  this  construction, 
tlioaghall  agree  that  it  is  most  harsh 
and  confused.  The  former  says  :**  This 
again  is  most  strangely  intended  to 
Bison,  wpononiiirow  svroct  vwh  ruv 
iwiwk969Tuv^lKuv^ivk&mwro^K 
voXtiuoot", 

To  construe  rf^cA/M  ivCwk^  as  equi- 
valent to  VV&  TMV  ^rXt^rrtM'  ^iAmi'  is 
eertalnly  snch  a  harshness  as  we  ought 
to  be  very  glad  to  escape.  And  the 
ooostractton  of  the  Scholiast  involves 


.  liberty  which  I  cannot  but 
consider  as  objectionable.  He  supplies, 
in  his  nacaphrase,  the  word  ca/roi— 
althouifk—tiom  his  own  imagination. 
Hiere  is  no  indication  of  althou^fh. 
either  express  or  implied,  in  the  text 
of  lliucydidte,  and  it  appears  to  me 
hasaidous  to  assume  into  the  mean- 
ing so  deeidve  a  particle  vrithout  any 
aolhorlty.  The  genitive  abeolute, 
when  annexed  to  the  main  predication 
affirmed  in  the  verb,  usually  denotes 
something  naturally  connected  with  it 
in  the  way  of  cause,  eoneomitancy, 
evnianatlon,  or  modiflration— not  some- 
thmg  opposed  to  it,  requiring  to  be 
prsfaeed  by  an  although;  if  thto  latter 
be  intended,  then  the  word  although  Is 
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in  the  wide  sea,  contrived  to  escape  most  of  them  to  Imbroe — ^not 
without  the  loss  however  of  four  triremes,  one  even  captured 
with  all  the  crew  on  board,  near  the  temple  of  Protesilaus  at 
Else^ :  the  crews  of  the  other  three  escaped  ashore.    Mindams 


M  the  SohoUast  would  anderstaad 
them—"  ordtn  had  bun  previouMly  ffivtn 
6y  thi  approach  (or  arrivaf)  of  their 
^Hendi";  wherebj  we  thoiiid  twn  h 
iviwkovi  into  an  tcting  and  command- 
ing penonaliW.  The  "approach  of 
their  friends'^  It  an  event  which 
may  properlv be  said  *'  to  have  produced 
an  effect,**  but  which  cannot  be  said 
*'  to  have  given  previons  orders  **.  It 
appears  to  me  that  rf  ^^  iwiwXm  is 
the  dative  case  governed  hj  ^vA««if«— 
**a  look-out  for  th«  arrival  <rt  (JU 
PelnponneHam"  having  been  eigoined 
(upon  these  guard-ships  at  Abydos)— 
**  They  had  botn  ordered  to  wUeh  for  the 
avprwuMnff  wojfogt  <b  their  triendt". 
The  English  preposition  for  expresses 
here  exactly  the  cense  of  the  Greek 
dative— tliat  is,  the  object,  purpote,  or 
person*  whoee  ben^/U  U  referred  to. 

The  words  immediately  saooeedinir— 
iwH  edirmv  (rStv  ^lAwv)  ivcjcS»i  c^ovotr. 
ijv  ^inrA^wvi— are  an  expansion  of 
consequences  intended  to  follow  from 
^vAa«ci7C    rf    ^iAim     iiriw\tf,       "They 

shall  watch  for  the  approach  of  the 
main  fleet,  in  order  that  they  may 
devote  special  and  paramount  regard 
to  its  safety,  in  case  it  makes  a  start" 
For  the  phrase  ivaKtn  ♦x*'»'.  compare 
Herodot.  L  24 ;  viiL  IW.  Plutarch, 
Theseus,  C.  88:  iivaicmt,  ^Keutrik, 
irpoponriicMf,  ivtiuk^—the  notes  of 
Arnold  and  Odller  here ;  and  Kiihner, 
Or.  Or.  sect  633,  dvoicMf  ixttv  rivd^  for 
iwtiu\Mto$ai.  The  words  arcucwv  jf^ctr 
express  the  anxious  and  special 
vigilance  which  the  Peloponnesiaa 
squadron  at  Abvdos  was  directed  to 
keep  for  the  arrival  of  Mindams  and 
his  fleet,  wliich  was  a  matter  of  doubt 
and  danger:  but  they  would  not  be 
properly  applicable  to  the  du^  of  that 
squadron  as  respects  the  opposite 
Athenian  squadron  at  Sestos,  which 
was  liardly  of  superior  force  to 
themselves,  and  was  besides  an 
avowed  enemy,  in  sight  of  their  own 
port. 

Lastly,  the  words  V  iitwk4mvi  refer 
to  Mindaru*  and  hie  jUet  about  to  start 
from  Chiot,  a»  their  mtfjed—not  to  the 
Athenians  at  Sestos. 

The  whole  sentence  would  stand 
thus,  if  we  dismiss  the  peculiarities  of 


Tbucydidte  and  exprsss  the  i 
in  common  Greek— xcu  roc  ^p  <r 
*A^v5Y  iKKoUema,  yovf  f  A^ivraloi)  cA^Nr  • 
vpo«^yi|TO  y«p  (iKeipoAt  TMt  awMur) 
^vXivvttw  rhv  hriwkovif  rum  ^iXmv,  oswt 
avrmw  (rmw  6tkmv)  hmmmt  c(owt»,  ^ 
iicwKimn,  The  verb  ^vAoowtr  here 
(and  of  course  the  abstract  sabstantive 
^vAflunf  which  represents  it)  idgniiles  to 
watch  for  or  wut  for :  like  Thncyd.  fi. 
8— ^vAo^orrvf  fn  rrfrrs,  mu.  mArh  xh 
mptoptfpor ;  also  viiL  41    j^tfAayov. 

If  we  construe  the  words  in  this  way, 
thev  will  appear  in  perfect  hannooy 
with  the  general  scheme  and  purpose 
ofMindarus.  Thatadmiral  is  bent  upon 
canying  his  fleet  to  the  Helleepont,  bat 
to  avoid  an  action  with  Thiasyilus  In 
doing  so.  This  is  diflicult  to  accomplish, 
and  can  only  be  done  by  great  secrecy 
of  proceeding,  as  well  as  by  an  unusnal 
route.  He  sends  orders  beforehand 
from  Chios  (perhaps  even  from  Militns, 
before  he  quittea  that  place)  to  the 
Peloponnesian  squadron  guarding  the 
Hellespontat  Abydos.  He  contemplates 
the  possible  case  that  Thraiqrllus  may 
detect  his  plan,  intercept  him  on  the 
passage,  and  perhaps  block  him  up  or 
compel  him  to  fight  in  some  roadstead 
or  bay  on  the  coast  oppoaite  LesbosL 
or  on  the  Trond  (which  would  indeed 
have  come  to  pass,  had  he  been  seen  by 
a  single  hostile  fishing-boat  in  rounding 
the  island  of  ChiosX  Now  the  orders 
sent  forward  direct  the  Peloponnesian 
squadron  at  Abydos  what  they  are  to 
do  in  this  contingency ;  since  without 
such  orders  the  captain  of  the  sqnadroo 
would  not  have  Known  what  to  do. 
assuming  Mindams  to  be  interceptsa 
by  Thrasyllus— whether  to  remain  on 
guard  at  the  Hellespont,  which  was  his 
special  duty ;  or  to  leave  the  Hellespont 
unguarded,  keep  his  attention  concen- 
trated on  Mindams,  and  come  forth  to 
help  him.  **  Let  your  first  thought  be 
to  ensure  the  safe  arrival  of  the  main 
fleet  at  the  Hellespont,  and  to  come 
out  and  render  help  to  it,  if  it  be 
attacked  ha  its  route,  even  though  ft 
be  necessary  for  that  purpose  to  ieav« 
the  Hellespont  for  a  time  unguarded.** 
Mhidaras  could  not  tell  beforshaad 
the  exact  moment  when  be  vrould 
start  from  Chios— nor  was  it  i 
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WBB  now  joined  by  the  squadron  firom  Abydoe,  and  their  united 
foTce  (86  triremes  strong)  was  employed  for  one  day  in  trying  to 
storm  ElsB^B.  Failing  in  this  enterprise,  the  fleet  retired  to 
Abydoe.  Before  all  could  arrive  there,  Thrasyllus  with  his  fleet 
arrived  in  haste  from  Eresus,  much  disappointed  that  his  scouts 
had  been  eluded  and  all  his  calculations  baffled.  Two  Pelopon- 
nesian  triremets  which  had  been  more  adventurous  than  the  rest 
in  pursuing  the  Athenians,  fell  into  his  hands.  He  awaited  at 
Elseiis  the  return  of  the  fugitive  Athenian  squadron  from  Imbros, 
ami  then  began  to  prepare  his  triremes,  76  in  number,  for  a 
general  action. 

After  five  days  of  such  preparation,  his  fleet  was  brought  to 
battle,  sailing  northward  towards  Sestus  up  the  Battle  of 
Hellespont,  by  single  ships  ahead,  along  the  coast  KymwM^nm 
of  the  Chersonese,  or  on  the  European  side.  The  theAthe- 
left  or  most  ailvanced  squadron,  under  Thrasyllus,  '***"^*>®^ 
stretched  even  beyond  the  headland  called  Kynossema,  or  the 
Dog's  Tomb,  ennobled  by  the  legend  and  the  chapel  of  the  Trojan 
queen  Hecuba :  it  was  thus  nearly  opposite  Abydos,  while  the 
right  squadron,  under  Thrasybulus,  was  not  very  iar  from  the 
southern  mouth  of  the  strait,  nearly  opposite  Dardanus.  Min- 
darus  on  his. side  brought  into  action  eighty-six  triremes  (ten 
more  than  Thi-asyllus  in  total  number),  extending  from  Abydos 
to  Dardanus  on  the  Asiatic  shore ;  the  Syracusans  under 
Hermokrates  being  on  the  right,  opposed  to  Thrasyllus,  while 
Mindarus  with  the  Peloponnesian  ships  was  on  the  left,  opposed 
to  Thrasybulus.  The  epibatsB  or  maritime  hoplites  on  boaid  the 
ships  of  Mindaims  are  said  to  have  been  superior  to  the  Athenians ; 
but  the  latter  had  the  advantage  in  skilful  pilots  anc  nautical 
manoeuvring :  nevertheless  the  description  of  the  battle  tells  us 

absolutely  certain  that  he  wonld  dtai-t  and  neglected  the  Athenians  opposite, 

at  all,  ii   the  enemy  were  ^atchinc  As  it  was   night,  probably  the   best 

him  :   his  orders  were  therefore  sent  thing  which  they  could  do  was  to  wait 

ennditunuU  upon  his  being  able  to  get  in  Abydos    for   daylight,  until    they 

off  (>}  K  iKir\i*»v  t).    But  he  was  lucky  could  learn  particulars  of  his  position, 

enough,  by  the  well-laid  plan  of  his  and  how  or  where  they  could  render 

YovHgtf,    to    get    to    the    Hellespont  aid. 

without  encountering  an  enemy.    The        We  thus  see  both  the  general  purpose 

Peloponnetiian   squadron   at  Abydos,  of  Mindarus.  and  in  what  manner  the 

however,  having  received  his  special  or-  ortlers  which  he  had  transmitted  to 

der«,  when  the  tire-signals  acquainted  the  Peloponnesian  squadron  at  Abydos- 

them  that  he  was  approaching,  thought  brought  about  indirectly  the   escape 

only  of  keeping  themselves  in  reserve  of  the  Athenian    squadron   without 

to  lend  him  assistance  if  he  needed  it,  interruption  from  Sebtos. 
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how  much  Athenian  manoenvrmg  had  fidlen  off  dnce  Uie  glories 
of  Phormion  at  the  heginning  of  the  Peloponncsian  war ;  nor 
wonld  that  eminent  seaman  have  selected  for  the  scene  of  a  naval 
battle  the  narrow  waters  of  the  Hellespont  Mindams  took  the 
aggressive,  advancing  to  attack  near  the  European  shore,  and 
trying  to  outflank  his  opponents  on  both  sides,  as  well  as  to 
drive  them  up  against  the  land.  Thrasyllus  on  one  wing^ 
and  Thrasybulus  on  the  other,  by  rapid  movements,  extended 
themselves  so  as  to  frustrate  this  attempt  to  outflank  them  ;  hot 
in  so  doing,  they  stripped  and  weakened  the  centre,  which  was 
even  deprived  of  the  sight  of  the  left  wing  by  means  of  the 
projecting  headland  of  EynoesSma.  Thus  unsupported,  the 
centre  was  vigorously  attacked  and  roughly  handled  by  the 
middle  division  of  Mindams.  Its  ships  were  driven  up  against 
the  land,  and  the  assailants  even  disembarked  to  push  their 
victory  against  the  men  ashore.  But  this  partial  success  threw 
the  central  Peloponnesian  division  itself  into  disorder,  while 
Thrasybulus  and  Thrasyllus  carried  on  a  conflict  at  first  equal, 
and  presently  victorious,  against  the  ships  on  the  right  and  left 
of  the  enemy.  Having  driven  back  both  these  two  divisions, 
they  easily  chased  away  the  disordered  ships  of  the  centre,  so 
that  the  whole  Peloponnesian  fleet  was  put  to  flight,  and  found 
shelter  first  in  the  river  Meidius,  next  in  Abydos.  The  narrow 
breadth  of  the  Hellespont  forbade  either  long  pursuit  or  numerous 
captures.  Nevertheless  eight  Chian  ships,  five  Corinthian,  two 
Ambrakian  and  as  many  Boeotian,  and  from  Sparta,  Syracuse, 
Pell6ne,  and  Leukas,  one  each,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Athenian  admirals ;  who  however  on  their  own  side  lost  fifteen 
ships.  They  erected  a  trophy  on  the  headland  of  Ejmossema, 
near  the  tomb  or  chapel  of  Hecuba ;  not  omitting  the  usual 
duties  of  burying  their  own  dead,  and  giving  up  those  of  the 
enemy  under  the  customary  request  for  truce.^ 

1  ThncycL  tIU.  106, 106 :  Dioddr.  xiU.  ponneslan  epibatn.     He  statas  thai 

80, 40.  twenty-fiTe  fresh  ships  arrived  to  join 

The  feneral  account  which  Diod6nis  the  Atheniaiw  in  the  middle  of  the 

gives  of  this  battle  is,  even  in  its  most  battle,  and  determined  the  vletoiy  in 

essential    featares,  not    reconcilable  their  lavoar :  this  drcomstanoe  is  evi- 

with  Thncydidds.    It  is  vain  to  try  to  dently  borrowed  f^om  the  snbseqnsBt 

blend  them.     I  have  been  able  to  conflict  a  few  months  afterwards, 
borrow  from  Diod6rus  hardly  anything        We  owe  to  him,  however,  the  msa- 

except  his  statement  of  the  superiority  tion  of  the  chapel  or  tomb  of  Heeabn 

of  the  Athenian  pilots  and  the  Pelo-  on  the  headland  of  Kynosstaaa. 
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A  victory  so  incomplete  and  indecisiye  would  have  been  little 
TBlaed  by  the  Athenians  in  the  times  preceding  the  ^Mf^^angu 
Sicilian  expedition.     Bat  since  that  oyerwhelming  ^^K^ 
disaster,  followed  by  so  many  other  misfortones,  and  ^' 

last  of  all,  by  the  defeat  of  Thymocharia  with  the  revolt  of  Euboea 
—their  spirit  had  been  so  sadly  lowered,  that  the  trireme  which 
brought  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Eynoesdma,  seemingly  towards 
the  end  of  August^  411  &a,  was  welcomed  with  the  atmoet 
delight  and  trimnph.  They  began  to  feel  as  if  the  ebb-tide  had 
reached  its  lowest  point,  and  had  begun  to  turn  in  their  favour, 
holding  out  some  hopes  of  ultimate  success  in  the  war.  Another 
piece  of  good  fortune  soon  happened  to  strengthen  this  beliet 
Mindarus  was  compelled  to  reinforce  himself  at  the  Hellespont 
by  sending  Hippokratte  and  Bpiklte  to  bring  the  fleet  of  fifty 
triremes  now  acting  at  Euboea.^  This  was  in  itself  an  important 
relief  to  Athens,  by  withdrawing  an  annoying  enemy  near  home. 
But  it  was  still  farther  enhanced  by  the  subsequent  misfortunes 
of  the  fleet,  which  in  passing  round  the  headland  of  Mount  Ath6s 
to  get  to  Asia,  was  overtaken  by  a  terrific  storm  and  nearly 
destroyed,  with  great  loss  of  life  among  the  crews ;  so  that  a 
remnant  only  under  Hippokrat^  survived  to  join  Mindarus.* 

But  though   Athens  was  thus  exempted  from  all  fear  of 
aggression  on  the  side  of  Euboea,  the  consequences  of  3^ ^^ 
this  departure  of  the  fleet  were  such  as  to  demonstrate  aeross  the 
how  irreparably  the  island  itself  had  passed  out  of  £?^S^' 
her  supremacy.    The  inhabitants  of  Chalkis  and  the  gj^gl^^ 
other  cities,  now  left  without  foreign  defence  against 
her,  employed  themselves  jointly  with  the  Boeotians,  whose 
interest  in  Uie  case  was  even  stronger  than  their  own,  in  divesting 
Euboea  of  its  insular  character,  by  constructing  a  mole  or  bridge 

1  ThncTd.  tUL  107 ;  INod6r.  zitt.  41.  perished.    Bot  we  know  perfectly  that 

SDioddr.  xUL  4L     It  it  probable  HippokrattehimMlfturrived,  and  that 

that   this   fleet   was  in  great  part  he  was  alive  at  the  subseqoent  battle 

BcBOtian ;  and   twelve  seamen    who  of  Kyztkos  (Xenoph.  Hellen.  L  1, 2S\. 
-escaped  from  the  wreck  commemo-       Bespectiog  the  danger  of  sailing 

ratea  their  rescae  by  an  inscription  in  round  the  promontory  of  Ath6s»  the 

the  temple  of  AthAnS  at  KorAneia.  reader  is  rmerred  to  a  former  chapter 

which  inscription  was  read  and  copied  of  this  work,  wherein  the  ship-ouiaL 

by  Kphoma    Bv  an  exaggerated  and  eat  across  the  Isthmos  by  order  of 

oTer-literal  confidence  in  the  words  of  Xerxte.  is  described,  together  with 

it,  Diod6nis  is  led  to  affirm  that  these  an  InstructiTe  citation  from  Colonel 

twelve  men   were  the  only  persons  Leake's  Travels.    See  ch.  zzxviiL  of 

saved,  and  that  every  other  person  this  History. 
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across  the  Earipua,  the  narroweBt  portion  of  the  Eaboeaa  strait^ 
where  Chalkis  was  divided  from  Boeotia.  From  each  coast  a 
mole  was  thrown  oat»  each  mole  guarded  at  the  extremity  by  a 
tower,  and  leaving  only  an  intermediate  opening,  broad  enough 
for  a  single  vessel  to  pass  through,  covered  by  a  wooden  bridge. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  Athenian  Theramen^  with  thirty 
triremes,  presented  himself  to  obstruct  the  prepress  of  the 
undertaking.  The  Euboeans  and  Boeotians  both  prosecuted  it  in 
such  numbers,  and  with  so  much  zeal,  that  it  was  speedily  brought 
to  completion.  Eubcea,  so  lately  the  most  important  island 
attached  to  Athens,  is  from  henceforward  a  portion  of  the 
mainland,  altogether  independent  of  her,  even  though  it  should 
please  fortune  to  re-estabUsh  her  maritime  power.^ 

The  battle  of  Eynoesema  produced  no  veiy  important  con- 
R«Toitof  sequences,  except  that  of  encouragement  to  the 
Kysikiis.  Athenians.  Even  just  after  the  action,  Ejzikus 
revolted  from  them,  and  on  the  fourth  day  after  it,  the  Athenian 
fleet,  hastily  refitted  at  Sestos,  sailed  to  that  place  to  retake  it 
It  was  unfortified,  so  that  they  succeeded  with  little  difficulty, 
and  imposed  upon  it  a  contribution :  moreover,  in  the  voyage 
thither,  they  gained  an  additional  advantage  by  capturing,  off 
the  southern  coast  of  the  Propontis,  those  eight  Peloponnesian 
triremes  which  had  accomplished,  a  little  while  before,  the 
revolt  of  Byzantium.  But  on  the  other  hand,  as  soon  as  the 
Athenian  fleet  had  left  Sestos,  Mindarus  sailed  from  his  station 
at  Abydos  to  Elseiis,  and  recovered  all  the  triremes  captured 
from  Mm  at  EynossSma,  which  the  Athenians  had  there  deposited; 
except  some  of  them  which  were  so  much  damaged  that  the 
inhabitants  of  £l»fis  set  them  on  fire.* 

^  Diod6r.  xiii  47.     lie  places  this  But  there  miut  have  been  materiaT 

event  a  year  later,  bat  I  agree  with  altemtioni  made  bj  the  inhabitants  of 

Sievers  m  oonceivinc  it  as  following  Chalkis  daring  the  time  of  Alexander 

with  little  delay  on  the  withdrawal  m  the  Great  (Strabo,  x.  p,  4471     The 

theprotectinc fleet (Sievers, Comment  bridge   here  deeoribed   07  Diod^rus, 

in  Xenoph.  Hellen.  p.  9 ;  not  p.  66X  covering  an  open  space  broad  enough 

See    Colonel    Lc»ke's    Travels    in  for  one  ship,  could  scarcely  have  beem 

Northern  Greece,  for  a  description  of  more  than  20  feet  broad ;  for  it  was  not 

the  Boripus,  and  the  adjoining  ground,  at  all  designed  to  render  the  passage 

with  a  plan,  voL  ii.  oh.  xiv.  pp.  269—  easy.      The  ancient  ships  could  aU 

S66.  lower  their  masts.    I  cannot  but  think 

I  cannot  make  out  from  Colonel  that  Colonel  Leake  (p.  269)  must  have 

Leake  what  is  the  exact  breadth  of  read  in  Diod6ras  xiii.  47— «v  in  place 

the  channel    Strabo  talks  in  his  time  of  6. 
of  a  bridge  reaching  200  feet  (x.  p.  400).        3  Thacyd.  viii  107. 
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But  that  which  now  began  to  confititate  a  far  more  important 
element  of  the  war  was  the  difference  of  character  zealof 
between  Tiaaaphem^  and  Phamabazus,  and  the  JJjJ^I^^ 
transfer  of  the  Peloponnesiaii  fleet  firom  the  satrapy  ^J^^J^.^ 
of  the  former  to  that  of  the  latter.  Tissaphem^  ofl^niaii 
while  furnishing  neither  aid  nor  pay  to  the  Pelo-  ™on«y- 
X>oime8ian8,  had  by  his  treacherous  promisee  and  bribes  enervated 
all  their  proceedings  for  Uie  last  year,  with  the  deliberate  view 
of  wasting  both  the  belligerent  parties.  Phamabazus  was  a  brave 
and  earnest  man,  who  set  himself  to  assist  them  strenuously,  by 
men  as  well  as  by  money,  and  who  laboured  hard  to  put  down 
the  Athenian  power ;  as  we  shall  find  him  labouring  equally 
hard,  eighteen  years  afterwards,  to  bring  about  its  partial 
renovation.  From  this  time  forward  Persian  aid  becomes  a 
reality  in  the  Qrecian  war ;  and  in  the  main — first  through  the 
hands  of  Phamabazus,  next  through  those  of  the  younger  Cyrus — 
the  determining  reality.  For  we  shall  find  that  while  the 
Peloponnesians  are  for  the  most  part  well-paid,  out  of  the 
Persian  treasury,  the  Athenians,  destitute  of  any  such  resource, 
are  compelled  to  rely  on  the  contributions  which  they  can  levy 
here  and  there,  without  established  or  accepted  right;  and  to 
interrupt  for  this  purpose  even  the  most  promising  career  of 
success.  Twenty-six  years  after  this,  at  a  time  when  Sparta  had 
lost  her  Persian  allies,  the  Lacedaemonian  Teleutias  tried  to 
appease  the  mutiny  of  his  unpaid  seamen,  by  telling  them  how 
much  nobler  it  was  to  extort  pay  firom  the  enemy  by  means  of 
their  own  swords,  than  to  obtain  it  by  trackling  to  the  foreigner ;  ^ 
and  probably  the  Athenian  generals,  during  these  previous  years 
of  struggle,  tried  similar  appeals  to  the  generosity  of  their 
soldiers.  But  it  is  not  the  less  certain  that  the  new  constant  pay- 
master now  introduced  gave  fearful  odds  to  the  Spartan  cause. 

The  good  pay  and  hearty  co-operation  which  the  Peloponnesians 
now  enjoyed  from  Phamabazus  only  made  them  the  1^,^. 
more  indignant  at  the  previous  deceit  of  Tissaphem^  2S™ooiirta 
Under  the  influence  of  this  sentiment,  they  readily  S^Peio- 
lent  aid  to  the  inhabitants  of  Antandrus  in  expelling  P"""***"** 

1  Xenoph.  HeUen.  t.  1, 17.  Compare    kr&tidiis,   Xenoph.    HeUen.    L  6^  f ; 
a  like  explanation,  nnder  nobler  dx-   Plutarch,  Lyaanidar,  o.  tt. 
conutancee,  from  the  Spartan  Kalli- 

6—22 
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his  general  Arsakes  with  the  Pfenian  gairiaoiL  Anakea  had 
recentlj  comiuitted  an  act  of  mnrderons  perfidy,  under  the 
influence  of  aome  unexplained  piqne,  againat  the  Ddians 
eatabliahed  at  AdramTttiam :  he  had  snmmonfd  their  prine^Ml 
citiiens  to  take  part  as  allies  in  an  expediticHi,  and  had  canaed 
them  an  to  he  sonoanded,  shot  down,  and  maaoacred  daring  the 
morning  meaL  Such  an  act  was  more  than  sufficient  to  excite 
hatred  and  alarm  among  the  neighhouring  Antandriana,  who 
invited  from  Abjdos^  aeroas  the  mountain  range  of  Idm,  a  hodr 
of  Peloponnesian  hopHtes^  hy  whoae  aid  Antandroa  was  liberated 
from  the  Fersianab^ 

In  Mil^toa  as  weD  as  in  Knidns^  Tteai^emte  had  already 
experienced  the  like  humiliatian :  *  lachaa  was  no  longer  alire 
to  back  his  pretensions :  uor  do  we  hear  that  he  obtained  anj 
result  from  the  complaints  of  his  envoj  Oaulites  at  Sparta. 
Under  these  circumstances  he  be^n  to  fear  that  he  had  incurred 
a  wei^t  of  enmity  which  might  prove  seriously  mischievous 
and  he  was  not  without  jealousy  of  the  popularity  and  poaaible 
snooe»  of  Phamabazua  The  dduaion  respecting  the  Phoenician 
fleets  now  that  Mindarushad  (^>enly  broken  with  him  and  quitted 
Mildtns,  was  no  longer  available  to  any  useful  purpose.  Accord- 
ingly he  dismiflsed  the  Phoenician  fleet  to  their  own  homes, 
pretending  to  have  received  tidings  that  the  Phoenician  towns 
were  endangered  by  sudden  attacks  from  Arabia  and  Egypt;' 
while  he  himself  quitted  Aspendus  to  revisit  Ionia,  as  well  as  tu 
go  forward  to  the  Hellespont  for  the  purpose  of  renewing  personal 
intercourse  with  the  dissatisfied  Peloponnesians.  He  wished, 
while  trying  again  to  excuse  Ms  own  treachery  about  die 
Phoenician  fleet,  at  the  same  time  to  protest  against  their  recent 
proceedings  at  Antandrus;  or,  at  the  least,  to  obtain  some 
guarantee  against  repetition  of  such  hostility.  His  visit  to 
Ionia,  however,  seems  to  have  occupied  some  time,  and  he  tried 
to  conciliate  the  Ionic  Greeks  by  a  splendid  sacrifice  to  Art^nis 
at  Ephesus.^    Having  quitted  Aspendus  (as  far  as  we  can  make 

1  Tbucyd.  tUL  106 ;  Diod6r.  xiiL  42.  phernes,   and  jumbling  the  acts  of 

*  ThucTd.  vUi  109.  TisHtphenite     with     Uie     name     of 

s  I>iod6r.  XiiL  4S.    Thia  is  the  MAte-  Phanutbasns. 

msnt  of  I>iod6nis,  sod  seems  probable  «  Thacyd.  viii.  109.     It  is  at  thb 

enough ;  though  he  makeii  a  strange  point  that  we  have  to  part  rwrnranr 

eonfnsion  in  the  Persfan  ailain  of  this  with  the  historian  Thiicydid^  whaes 

jear,  leaTing  out  the  name  of  Tlssa-  work  not  only  doase  witho«fe  ifnhiin 
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out)  aboat  the  beginning  of  Augost  (411  B.a),  he  did  not  reach 
the  Hellespont  until  the  month  of  November.^ 

As  soon  as  the  Phoenician  fleet  had  disappeared  Alkibiadte 
returned  with  his  thirteen  triremes  from  Phas^lis  to  AUdbiadte 
Samoa.  He  too,  like  Tissaphem^,  made  the  pro-  J^SJm  " 
ceedings  subservient  to  deceit  of  his  own.  He  took  *o  Smos. 
credit  with  his  countrymen  for  having  enlisted  the  goodwill  of 
the  satrap  more  strongly  than  ever  in  the  cause  of  Athens,  and 
for  having  induced  him  to  abandon  bis  intention  of  bringing  up 
the  Phoenician  fleet*  At  this  time  Dorieus  was  at  Rhodes  with 
thirteen  triremes,  having  been  despatched  by  Mindarus  (before 
his  departure  from  MilStus)  in  order  to  stifle  the  growth  of  a 
philo- Athenian  party  in  the  island.  Perhaps  the  presence  of 
this  force  may  have  threatened  the  Athenian  interest  in  Eds  and 
Halikamassus  ;  for  we  now  find  Alkibiad^  going  to  these  places 
from  Samos  with  nine  fresh  triremes,  in  addition  to  his  own 


any  definite  epoch  or  limit,  but  eren 
breaks  off  (as  we  poeeess  it)  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence. 

The  foil  extent  of  this  irrepaiable 
lose  can  hardly  be  conceiYed,  except 
by  those  who  have  been  called  upon  to 
atndy  his  work  with  the  profound  and 
minute  attention  leqnirod  from  an 
historian  of  Greece.  To  pass  from 
Thncydidte  to  the  HeUenica  of  Xeno- 
phAn  is  a  descent  truly  mouniful :  and 
yet,  when  we  look  at  Grecian  histoxy 
as  a  whole,  we  have  neat  reason  to 
TCjjoice  that  even  so  imerior  a  work  as 
the  latter  has  reached  us.  The  his- 
torical purposes  and  conceptions  of 
Thncydidte,  as  set  forth  by  himself  in 
his  preface,  are  exalted  and  philoso- 
phical to  a  degree  altogether  wonder- 
ful, when  we  consider  that  he  had  no 
pre-existing  models  before  him  from 
which  to  derive  them.  And  the  eight 
books  of  his  work  (in  spite  of  the  un- 
fioished  condition  of  the  last)  are  not 
unworthy  of  these  large  promises, 
either  in  spirit  or  in  execution.  Byen 
the  peculiarity,  the  condensation,  and 
the  harshness  of  his  style,  though  it 
•ometimeB  hides  from  us  his  fuU 
meaning,  has  the  general  effect  of 
lending  great  additional  force  and  of 
impreannig  his  thoughts  much  more 
deeply  upon  every  attentive  reader. 

During  the  course  of  my  two  last 
Tolnmes,  I  have  had  frequent  occasion 
to  notice  the  crJtidsms  of  Dr.  Arnold 


in  his  edition  of  Thucydidte ;  most 

SneraUy  on  points  where  I  dissented 
}m  him.  I  have  done  this,  partly 
because  I  believe  that  Dr.  Arnold's 
edition  is  in  most  frequent  use  among 
English  readers  of  Thucydidte— partly 
because  of  the  high  esteem  which  I 
entertain  for  the  liberal  spirit,  the 
erudition,  and  the  judgment  which 
pervade  his  criticisms  generally 
throughout  the  book.  Dr.  Amola 
deserves,  especially,  the  high  com- 
mendation, not  often  to  be  bestowed 
even  upon  learned  and  exact  com- 
mentators, of  conceiving  and  i4>preoiat- 
inff  antiquity  as  a  living  whole,  and 
not  merely  as  an  amegate  of  words 
and  abstractions.  His  criticisms  are 
continually  adopted  by  QdUet  in  the 
second  edition  of  his  Thucvdidte,  and 
to  a  great  degree  also  by  Poppo. 
Desiring,  &s  I  do  sincerelT,  that  his 
edition  may  long  maintain  its  pre- 
eminence among  English  students  <^ 
Thucydidte,  I  have  thought  it  my  duty 
at  the  same  time  to  in(ucate  many  of 
the  points  on  which  his  remarks  either 
advance  or  imply  views  of  Uredan 
history  different  from  my  own. 

1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  L  1, 0. 

s  Thncyd.  viiL  108.  Diod6rus  (xiii. 
88)  talks  of  this  influence  of  Alkibiadte 
over  the  satrap  as  if  it  were  reaL 
Plutarch  (Alkibiad.  c.  26)  speaks  in 
more  qualified  language. 
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thirteen.  Having  erected  fortifications  at  the  town  of  K6b,  he 
planted  in  it  an  Athenian  officer  and  garrison.  From  Halikar- 
nassus  he  levied  large  contribntions,  upon  what  pretence,  or 
whether  from  simple  want  of  money,  we  do  not  know.  It  was 
towards  the  middle  of  September  that  he  returned  to  Samos.^ 
At  the  Hellespont  Mindarus  had  been  reinforced  after  the 
battle  of  Kynoss^ma  by  the  squadron  firom  Euboea, 
combats  at  at  least  by  that  portion  of  it  which  had  escaped  ihe 
iS^^  storm  off  Mount  Athds.  The  departure  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  fleet  from  Euboea  enabled  the  Athenians 
also  to  send  a  few  more  ships  to  their  fleet  at  Sestos. 
Thus  ranged  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  strait,  the  two  fleets 
came  to  a  second  action,  wherein  the  Peloponnesians,  under  Age- 
sandridas,  had  the  advantage,  yet  with  little  fi^it  It  was  abont 
the  month  of  October,  seemingly,  that  Dorieus,  with  his  fourteen 
triremes,  came  from  Rhodes  to  rejoin  Mindarus  at  the  Helles- 
pont He  had  hoped  probably  to  get  up  the  strait  to  Abydos 
during  the  night,  but  he  was  caught  by  daylight  a  little  way 
from  the  entrance,  near  Bhoeteium ;  and  the  Athenian  soonts 
instantly  gave  signal  of  his  approach.  Twenty  Athenian  tri- 
remes were  despatched  to  attack  him  ;  upon  which  Doriena  fled, 
and  sought  safety  by  hauling  his  vessels  ashore  in  the  receding 
bay  near  Dardanus.  The  Athenian  squadron  here  attacked  him, 
but  were  repulsed  and  forced  to  sail  back  to  Madytus.  Mindarus 
was  himself  a  spectator  of  this  scene  from  a  distance,  being  en- 
gaged in  sacrificing  to  AthSnS  on  the  venerated  hill  of  Ilium. 
He  immediately  hastened  to  Abydos,  where  he  fitted  out  his 
whole  fleet  of  84  triremes;  Phamabazus  co-operating  on  the  shore 
with  Ms  land  force.  Having  rescued  the  ships  of  Dorieus,  his 
next  care  was  to  resist  the  entire  Athenian  fleet,  which  presently 
came  to  attack  him  under  Thrasybulus  and  Thrasyllus.  An 
obstinate  naval  combat  took  place  between  the  two  fleets  which 
lasted  nearly  the  whole  day  with  doubtful  issue  ;  at  length,  to- 
wards evening,  20  fresh  triremes  were  seen  approaching.  They 
proved  to  be  the  squadron  of  Alkibiad^  sailing  from  Samoa: 
having  probably  heard  of  the  re-junction  of  the  squadron  of 

1  Thuqrd.  Till.  106.  vp^  rb  iitT6-  oonstnie  this  as  indicatiiig  the  ndddla 
wmpoy.  Haackand  Steven  (see  SleveTS.  of  Angost,  whkh  I  think  too  early  ia 
Comment,  ad  Xenoph.  Heuen.  p.  108)   the  year. 
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Dorieus  with  the  main  Peloponnesian  fleets  he  had  come  with 
Ills  own  counterbalancing  reinforcement^  As  soon  as  his  purple 
flag  or  signal  was  ascertained  the  Athenian  fleet  became  animated 
with  redoubled  spirit.  The  new-comers  aided  them  in  pressing 
the  action  so  vigorously  that  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  was  driven 
back  to  Abydos  and  there  run  ashore.  Here  the  Athenians  still 
followed  up  their  success  and  endeavoured  to  tow  them  all  ofL 
But  the  Persian  land  force  protected  them,  and  Phamabazns 
himself  was  seen  foremost  in  the  combat,  even  pushing  into  the 
water  in  person  as  far  as  his  horse  could  stand.  The  main  Pelo- 
ponnesian fleet  was  thus  preserved  ;  yet  the  Athenians  retired 
with  an  important  victory,  carrying  off  thirty  triremes  as  prizes, 
and  retaking  those  which  they  had  themselves  lost  in  the  two 
preceding  actions.' 

Mindarus  kept  his  defeated  fleet  unemployed  at  Abydos  during 
the  winter,  sending  to  Peloponn^us,  as  well  as  among  b.c.  4U— 
his  allies,  to  solicit  reinforcements  ;  in  the  meantime,  *^^ 
he  engaged  jointly  with  Pharnabazus  in  operations  ^^f^^** 
by  land  against  various  Athenian  allies  on  the  con-  with  rein- 
tinent    The  Athenian  admirals,  on  their  side,  instead  ^^'"*'*** 


of  keeping  their  fleet  united  to  prosecute  the  victory, 
were  compelled  to  disperse  a  large  portion  of  it  in  flying  squad- 
rons for  collecting  money,  retaining  only  forty  sail  at  Sestoe; 
wbUe  Thrasyllus  in  person  went  to  Athens  to  proclaim  the 
victory  and  ask  for  reinforcements.  Pursuant  to  this  request, 
thirty  triremes  were  sent  out  under  Theramen^  who  first 
endeavoured,  without  success,  to  impede  the  construction  of  the 
bridge  between  Euboea  and  Bceotia,  and  next  sailed  on  a  voyage 
among  the  islands  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  money.  He 
acquired  considerable  plunder  by  descents  upon  hostile  territory, 
and  also  extorted  money  from  various  parties,  either  contem- 
plating or  supposed  to  contemplate,  revolt  among  the  depen- 
dencies of  Athens.  At  Paros,  where  the  oligarchy  established  by 
Peisander  in  the  conspiracy  of  the  Four  Hundred  still  subsisted, 
Theramente  deposed  and  fined  the  men  who  had  exercised  it, 
establishing  a  democracy  in  their  room.    From  hence  he  passed 

1  DIodOras  (zUL   40)  and  Phitareh   rvyny— which  is  certainly  very  impco- 
(Alkibiad.  e.  S7)  apeek  of  his  oominc    buAe. 
to  the  HeDeepont  by  aoddent—MirA       2  Xenoph.  Hellen.  L  1, «,  7. 
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to  Macedonia,  to  the  assistance,  and  probablj  into  the  temporary 
pay,  of  Archelaus,  king  of  Macedonia,  whom  he  aided  for  some 
time  in  the  siege  of  I^dna,  blocking  up  the  town  by  sea  while 
the  Macedonians  besieged  it  by  land.  The  blockade  having 
lasted  the  whole  winter,  Theramen^  was  summoned  away  before 
its  capture  to  join  the  main  Athenian  fleet  in  Thrace ;  Archelaus, 
however,  took  Pydna  not  long  afterwards  and  transported  the 
town  with  its  residents  from  the  sea-board  to  a  distance  more 
than  two  miles  inland.*  We  trace  in  all  these  proceedings  the 
evidence  of  that  terrible  want  of  money  which  now  drove  the 
Athenians  to  injustice,  extortion,  and  interference  with  their 
allies,  such  as  they  had  never  committed  during  the  earliei*  years 
of  the  war. 

It  is  at  this  period  that  we  find  mention  made  of  a  fresh  intes- 
^^  tine  commotion  in  Korkyra,  less  stained,  however, 

troubles  at  with  savage  enormities  than  that  recounted  hi  die 
Korkyra.  seventh  year  of  the  war.  It  appears  that  the  oligar- 
chical party  in  the  island,  which  had  been  for  the  moment 
nearly  destroyed  at  the  period,  had  since  gained  strength,  and 
was  encouraged  by  the  misfortunes  of  Athens  to  lay  plana  for 
putting  the  island  into  the  hands  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  Hie 
democratical  leaders,  apprised  of  this  conspiracy,  sent  to  Nan- 
paktus  for  the  Athenian  admiral  Eon6n.  He  came  with  a 
detachment  of  600  Messenians,  by  the  aid  of  whom  they  seized 
the  oligarchical  conspirators  in  the  market-place,  putting  a  few 
to  death,  and  banishing  more  than  a  thousand.  The  extent  of 
their  alarm  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  they  liberated  the  slaves 
and  conferred  the  right  of  citizenship  upon  the  foreigners.  The 
exiles,  having  retired  to  the  opposite  continent,  came  hack 
shortly  afterwards,  and  were  admitted,  by  the  connivance  of  a 
party  within,  into  the  market-place.  A  serious  combat  took 
place  within  the  walls,  which  was  at  last  made  up  by  a  com- 
promise and  by  the  restoration  of  the  exiles.'    We  know  nothing 

1  Dioddr.  zUL  47»  49.  negfttire    Inferenoe    deri?abl»    tnm 

s  Dioddr.  zliL  48.      SieTen  (Com-   Thucyd.  i?.  48-^o4ra  y  xarcL  r^  i  '' 


mentat.  ad  Xenoph.  Hellen.  p.  12 :  and   rovS*,    Bat  it  appelun  to  me  that  F. 

8.  65,  not  68)  controTertt  the  reality  of   W.  Ullrich  (Beitrai^  mr  Brklttrang  dee 
tiese  tomulte  in  Korkyra.  here  men-   Thnkrdides.  pp.  U6— M)  hae  pwpedy 


these  tumults  in  Korkyra.  here  men-   Thnkrdides.  pp.  U6— M)  has  pwpedy 
tioned  byDioddms,  but  not  mentioned   explained  ton  phrase  of  nnicyaidM^ 

*       '  "   '  B,  in  the  place  here  cited, 

I  years  of  the  Peldpomieslaa 


in  the  Hellenika  of  Xenoph6n,  and   as  meaoinc  in  the  place  here'  citedC 
contradicted,  as  he  thinks,  by  the   the  first  ten  yean    " 
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aboat  the  particulars  of  this  compromise,  but  it  seems  to  have 
been  wisely  drawn  up  and  fEUthfuUj  observed,  for  we  hear 
nothing  about  Eorkyra  until  about  thirty-five  years  after  this 
period,  and  the  island  is  then  presented  to  us  as  in  the  highest 
perfection  of  cultivation  and  prosperity.^  Doubtless  the  emanci- 
pation of  slaves,  and  the  admission  of  so  many  new  foreigners  to 
the  citizenship,  contributed  to  this  result 

Meanwhile  Tissaphemds,  having  completed  his  measures  in 
Ionia,  arrived  at  the  Hellespont  not  long  after  the    ..^ji^i^j. 
battle  of  Abydos — seemingly  about  November,  411  isseiEod 
B.O.    He  was  anxious  to  retain  some  credit  wiUi  the  p£^^^<i 
Peloponnesiane,  for  which  an  opportunity  soon  pre-  gj???®**  ** 
sented  itself.    Alkibiad^  then  in  command  of  the 
AUienian  fleet  at  Sestos,  came  to  visit  him  in  all  the  pride  of 
victory,  bringing  the  customary  presents ;  but  the  satrap  seized 
his  person  and  sent  him  away  to  Sardis  as  a  prisoner  in  custody, 
affirming  that  he  had  the  Qreat  King's  express  orders  for  carrying 
on  war  with  the  Athenians.'    Here  was  an  end  of  all  the  delu- 
flionfl  of  Alkibiad^s,  respecting  pretended  power  of  influencing 
the  Persian  counsels.    Yet  these  delusions  had  already  served 
his  purpose  by  procuring  for  him  a  renewed  position  in  the 
Athenian  camp,  which  his  own  military  energy  enabled  him  to 
sustain  and  justify. 

Towards  the  middle  of  this  winter  the  superiority  of  the  fleet 
of  Mindarus  at  Abydos,  over  the  Athenian  fleet  at  b.c.410. 
Sestos,  had  become  so  great  (partly,  as  it  would  ap-  Escape  of 
pear,  through  reinforcements  obtained  by  the  former  ^^fj^^ 
— ^partly  through  the  dispersion  of  the  latter  into  Milon  of 
flying  squadrons  from  want  of  pay)  that  the  Athe-  nianfle^ 
nians  no  longer  dared  to  maintain  their  position  in  J^^!jJJ* 
the  Hellespont.  They  sailed  round  the  southern  point  KyJEos. 
of  the  Chersonese,  and  took  station  at  Eardia  on  the  western  side 
of  the  isthmus  of  that  peninsula.    Here,  about  the  commence- 
ment of  spring,  they  were  rejoined  by  Alkibiadds,  who  had 
found  means  to  escape  from  Sardis  (along  with  Mantitheus, 
another  Athenian  prisoner^  first  to  Klazomene,  and  next  to 

war,  between  the  snrpriae  of  Platsea  Kotkyn,  here  aUuded  to  by  Dind6nis. 

and  the  peace  of  NUrias.  i  Xenoph.  Hellen.  tL  S,  ^. 

I  see  DO  reason  to  call  in  qoestion  >  Xenoph.  HaUen.  L  0 :   Flntaioh. 

the  truth  of   thew  diaturbaaoes  in  Alkibiadlfe,  c  i7. 
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Lesbos,  where  he  collected  a  small  squadroa  of  five  triremes. 
The  dispersed  squadrons  of  the  Athenian  fleet  being  now  all 
summoned  to  concentrate,  Theramen^  came  to  Kardia  from 
Macedonia,  and  Thrasjbulus  from  Thasoe ;  whereby  the  Athe- 
nian fleet  was  rendered  superior  in  number  to  that  of  Mindams. 
News  was  brought  that  the  latter  had  moved  with  his  fleet  frt^m 
the  Hellespont  to  Eyzikus,  and  was  now  engaged  in  the  siege  of 
that  place,  jointly  with  Phamabazus  and  the  Persian  land  force. 

His  vigorous  attacks  had  in  fact  already  carried  the  place, 
when  the  Athenian  admirals  resolved  to  attack  liim  there,  and 
contrived  to  do  it  by  surprise.  Having  passed  first  from  Kardia 
to  Elseilbs  at  the  south  of  the  Chersonese,  they  sailed  up  the 
Hellespont  to  Prokonnesus  by  night,  so  that  their  passage  escaped 
the  notice  of  the  Peloponnesian  guard-ships  at  Abydoa^ 

Besting  at  Prokonnesus  one  night,  and  seizing  every  boat  on 
^^  .  the  island,  in  order  that  their  movements  might  be 
Kyzikus—  kept  secret,  Alkibiad^  warned  the  assembled  seamen 
^?a2[i^  ^^^  ^^y  ™^^  prepare  for  a  sea-fight,  a  land-fight, 
S^dfmis  ifl  ^^  *  wall-fight  all  at  once.  **  We  have  no  money 
slain,  and  (said  he),  while  our  enemies  have  plenty  from  tli^ 
Pelopon?*  Great  King."  Neither  zeal  in  the  men  nor  contri- 
^^  fleet  vance  in  the  commanders  was  wanting.  A  body 
of  hoplites  were  landed  on  the  mainland  in  the 
territory  of  Kyzikus,  for  the  purpose  of  operating  a  diversion ; 
after  which  the  fleet  was  distributed  into  three  divisions  under 
Alkibiad^  TheramenSs,  and  Thrasybulus.  The  former,  advanc- 
ing near  to  Kyzikus  with  his  single  division,  challenged  the  fleet 
of  Mindarus,  and  contrived  to  inveigle  him  by  pretended  flight  to 
a  distance  from  the  harbour ;  while  the  other  Athenian  divisions, 
assisted  by  hazy  and  rainy  weather,  came  up  unexpectedly,  cut 
off  his  retreat,  and  forced  him  to  run  his  ships  ashore  on  the 
neighbouring  mainland.  After  a  gallant  and  hard-fought  battle, 
partly  on  ship-board,  partly  ashore — at  one  time  unpromisii^  to 
the  Athenians,  in  spite  of  their  superiority  of  number,  bat  iK>t 
very  intelligible  in  its  details,  and  differently  conceived  by  our 
two  authorities — both  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  by  sea  and  the 

1  Biod.  xiii.  40.    Dioddnia  tpedally    Mindania  could  not  taa?e 
notices  this  fact,  which  most  oovioosly   coraplkhed. 
be  correct.    Without  i^  the  siuprise  of 
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forces  of  PharnabazuB  on  land  were  completely  defeated.  Min- 
darns  himaelf  was  slain ;  and  the  entire  fleet,  every  single 
trireme,  was  captured,  except  the  triremes  of  Syracuse,  which 
were  burnt  by  their  own  crews ;  while  Eyzikus  itself  surren- 
dered to  the  Athenians,  and  submitted  to  a  large  contribution, 
being  spared  from  all  other  harm.  The  booty  taken  by  the 
victors  was  abundant  and  valuable.  The  number  of  the  triremes 
thus  captured  or  destroyed  is  differently  given ;  the  lowest  esti- 
mate states  it  at  60,  the  highest  at  80.^ 

This  capital  action,  ably  planned  and  bravely  executed  by 
Alkibiad^  and  his  two  colleagues  (about  April,  410 
B.C.X  changed  sensibly  the  relative  position  of  the 
belligerents.    The  Peloponnesians  had  now  no  fleet  of  n^rt^^ 
importance  in  Asia,  though  they  probably  still  re-  pSJSoSon 
tained  a  small  squadron  at  the  station  of  Miletus ;  «>  Atibens 
while  the  Athenian  fleet  was  more  powerful  and    ^"P*'*** 
menacing  than  ever.   The  dismay  of  the  defeated  army  is  forcibly 
portrayed  in  the  laconic  despatch  sent  by  Hippokratfis  (secretary 
of  the  late  admiral  Mindarus)  to  the  Ephors  at  Sparta : — "All 
honour  and  advantage  are  gone  from  us  :  Mindarus  is  slain :  the 
men  are  starving :  we  are  in  straits  what  to  do  ".*    The  Ephors 
doubtless  heard  the  same  deplorable  tale  from  more  than  one 
witness  ;  for  this  particular  despatch  never  reached  them,  having 
been  intercepted  and  carried  to  Athens.    So  discouraging  was 
the  view  which  they  entertained  of  the  future,  that  a  Laced»- 
monian  emlassy,  wiUi  Endius  at  their  head,  came  to  Athens  to 
propose  peace ;  or  rather  perhaps  Endius  (ancient  friend  and 
guest  of  Alkibiad^  who  had  already  been  at  Athens  as  envoy 
before)  was  allowed  to  come  thither  now  again  to  sound  the 
temper  of  the  city,  in  a  sort  of  informal  manner  which  admitted 
of  being  easily  disavowed  if  nothing  came  of  it    For  it  is  re- 
markable that  Xenoph6n  makes  no  mention  of  this  embassy :  and 
his  sQence,  though  not  sufficient  to  warrant  us  in  questioning  the 
reali^  of  the  event — ^which  is  stated  by  Dioddrus,  perhaps  on 

1  Xenoph.    HeUen.    I.    1,    14—20 ;  Xenophdntto  HeUenica,  nota  02,  pp.  S6, 

DIodOr.  x&L  60,  61.  66  Meg. 

The   nameroDs    Oiaaeptmdm  be-       > JLeii.H«D6n.Ll,S8.   ip^iriiKaXm,' 

iween  DiodOrai   and   XenophAn,  in  ]f6^apo«  A««a<rova*   mtviMrri  rwi^pn* 

the  events  of  these  few  yean,  are  Awooto^Ln  rl  xp^i  Sp^w. 
collected  by  Sieren,  CommeDtatIo  in        Platareh,  Alkib.  c.  SB. 
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the  authority  of  Theopompus,  and  is  noway  improbable  in  itself 
— ^nevertheless  leads  me  to  doubt  whether  the  Ephors  themselves 
admitted  that  they  had  made  or  sanctioned  the  proposition.  It 
is  to  be  remembered  that  Sparta,  not  to  mention  her  obligation 
to  her  confederates  generally,  was  at  this  moment  bound  by 
special  convention  to  Persia  to  conclude  no  separate  peace  with 
Athens. 

According  to  Diod6rus,  Endius,  having  been  admitted  to  speak 
The  Lace-  ^  ^®  Athenian  assembly,  invited  the  Athenians  to 
SSS^"^  make  peace  with  Sparta  on  the  following  terms  : — 
Atheni—  Til  at  each  party  should  stand  just  as  they  were: 
S^OTiB?er  '^^^^  *^^  garrisons  on  both  sides  should  be  with- 
!>«•«••  drawn:    That  prisoners  should  be  exchanged,  one 

Lacedaemonian  against  one  Athenian.  Endius  insisted  in  his 
speech  on  the  mutual  mischief  which  each  was  doing  to  the  other 
by  prolonging  the  war :  but  he  contended  that  Athens  was  by 
feir  the  greater  sufferer  of  the  two,  and  had  the  deepest  interest 
in  accelerating  peace.  She  had  no  money,  while  Sparta  had  the 
Great  King  as  a  paymaster :  she  was  robbed  of  the  produce  of 
Attica  by  tiie  garrison  of  Dekeleia,  while  Pdoponn&us  was  un- 
disturbed :  all  her  power  and  influence  depended  upon  superiority 
at  sea,  which  Sparta  could  dispense  with,  and  yet  retain  her  pre- 
eminence.^ 

If  we  may  believe  Diod6nis,  all  the  most  intelligent  citizens  in 
Befosedby  Athens  recommended  that  this  proposition  should  be 
Athene-  accepted.  Only  the  demagogues,  the  disturbers, 
of  Kieo-  those  who  were  accustomed  to  blow  up  the  flames  of 
^^^^  .  war  in  order  to  obtain  profit  for  themselves,  opposed 
it  Especially  the  demagogue  Kleophon,  now  enjoying  great  in- 
fluence, enlarged  upon  the  splendour  of  the  recent  victory,  and 
upon  the  new  chances  of  success  now  opening  to  them ;  insomuch 
that  the  assembly  ultimately  rejected  the  proposition  of  Endius.* 

It  was  easy  for  those  who  wrote  after  the  battle  of  iEgospota- 

mos  and  the  capture  of  Athens  to  be  wise  after  the 

^?oppo.**'    fac^  ^^^  to  repeat  the  stock  denunciations  against  an 

K^mhon.     ^^^^^ane  people  misled  by  a  corrupt  demagogue.    Bnt 

i^  abstracting  from  our  knowledge  of  the  final  dose 

of  the  war,  we  look  to  the  tenor  of  this  proposition  (even  assum- 

1  Dloddr.  xUl.  62.  «  Diodftr-  adiL  63. 
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ing  it  to  have  been  formal  and  authorized)'  as  well  as  the  time  at 
which  it  was  made— we  shall  hesitate  before  we  pronoonce 
Kleophon  to  have  been  foobsh,  much  lees  corrupt,  for  recom- 
mending its  rejection.  In  reference  to  the  charge  of  corrupt 
interest  in  the  continuance  of  war,  I  have  already  made  some 
remarks  about  Kleophon,  tending  to  show  that  no  such  interest 
can  fairly  be  ascribed  to  demagogues  of  that  character.^  They 
were  essentially  unwarlike  men,  and  had  quite  as  much  chance 
personally  of  losing,  as  of  gaining,  by  a  state  of  war.  Especially 
this  is  true  respecting  Kleophon  daring  the  last  years  of  the  war 
-^^sinoe  the  financial  posture  of  Athens  was  then  so  unprosperous, 
that  aU  her  available  means  were  exhausted  to  provide  for  ships 
and  men,  leaving  little  or  no  surplus  for  political  peculators. 
The  admirals,  who  paid  the  seamen  by  raising  contributions 
abroad,  might  possibly  enrich  themselves,  if  so  inclined ;  but  the 
politicians  at  home  had  much  less  chance  of  such  gains  than  they 
would  haye  had  in  time  of  peace.  Besides,  even  if  Kleophon  were 
ever  so  much  a  gainer  by  the  continuance  of  war,  yet  assuming 
Athens  to  be  ultimately  crushed  in  the  war,  he  was  certain  before- 
hand to  be  deprived,  not  only  of  aU  his  gains  and  his  position, 
but  of  his  life  also. 

So  much  for  the  charge  against  him  of  corrupt  interest  The 
question  whether  his  advice  was  judicious  is  not  so  q^^^  ^ 
easy  to  dispose  of.  Looking  to  the  time  when  the  policy,  m  it 
proposition  was  made,  we  must  recollect  that  the  be^elra**^ 
Peloponnesian  fleet  in  Asia  had  been  just  annihilated,  ^^  •"^^ 
and  that  the  brief  epistle  itself  from  Hippokratds  to  ^**"" 
the  Ephors,  divulging  in  so  emphatic  a  manner  the  distress  of 
his  troops,  was  at  this  moment  before  the  Athenian  assembly. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  despatches  of  the  Athenian  generals, 
announcing  their  victory,  had  excited  a  sentiment  of  universal 
triumph,  manifested  by  public  thanksgiving,  at  Athens.'  We 
cannot  doubt  that  Alkibiadds  and  his  colleagues  promised  a  large 
career  of  coming  success,  perhaps  the  recovery  of  most  part  of  the 
lost  maritime  empire.  In  this  temper  of  tiie  Athenian  people 
and  of  their  generals,  justified  as  it  was  to  a  great  degree  by  the 
reality,  what  is  the  proposition  which  comes  from  Endiusf 
What  he  proposes  is,  in  reality,  no  concession  at  alL  Both 
1  See  a  former  Tolome*  chap.  lir.  >  I>iod6r.  xliL  62. 
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parties  to  stand  in  their  actual  position — ^to  withdraw  garrisons— 
to  restore  prisoners.  There  was  only  one  way  in  which  Athens 
would  have  been  a  gainer  by  accepting  these  propositions.  She 
would  have  withdrawn  her  garrison  from  Pylus — she  would  have 
been  relieved  from  the  garrison  of  Dekeleia :  such  an  exchange 
would  have  been  a  considerable  advantage  to  her.  To  this  we 
must  add  the  relief  arising  from  simple  cessation  of  war — 
doubtiesB  real  and  important 

Now  the  question  is,  whether  a  statesman  like  Periklds  would 
have  advised  his  countrymen  to  be  satisfied  with  such  a  measore 
of  concession,  immediately  after  the  great  victory  at  Kyzikus,  and 
the  twc  smaller  victories  preceding  it  ?  I  incline  to  believe  that 
he  would  not  It  would  rather  have  appeared  to  him  in  the 
light  of  a  diplomatic  artifice  calculated  to  paralyze  Athens  during 
the  interval  while  her  enemies  were  defenceless,  and  to  gain  time 
for  them  to  build  a  new  fleet^  Sparta  could  not  pledge  herself 
either  for  Persia,  or  for  her  Peloponnesian  confederates^:  indeed 
past  experience  had  shown  that  she  could  not  do  so  with  effect 
By  accepting  the  propositions,  therefore,  A&hens  would  not  really 
have  obtained  relief  from  tlie  entire  burthen  of  war,  but  would 
merely  have  blunted  the  ardour  and  tied  up  the  hands  of  her  own 
troops,  at  a  moment  when  they  felt  themselves  in  the  full  current 
of  success.  By  the  armament,  most  certainly — and  by  the  generals, 
Alidbiad^  Theramen^  and  Thrasybulus— the  acceptance  of 
such  terms  at  such  a  moment  would  have  been  regarded  as  a 
disgrace.  It  would  have  baulked  them  of  conquests  ardently,  and 
at  that  time  not  unreasonably,  anticipated  ;  conquests  tending  to 
restore  Athens  to  that  eminence  from  which  she  had  been  so 
recently  deposed.  And  it  would  have  inflicted  this  mortification, 
not  merely  without  compensating  gain  to  her  in  any  other  shape, 
but  with  a  fair  probability  of  imposing  upon  all  her  citizens  the 
necessity  of  redoubled  efforts  at  no  very  distant  future,  when  the 
moment  favourable  to  her  enemies  should  have  arrived. 

If^  therefore,  passing  from  the  vague  accusation,  that  it  was 
the  demagogue  Kleophon  who  stood  between  Athens  and  the 
conclusion  oi  peace,  we  examine  what  were  the  specific  terms  of 

iPhfloohonu  (ap.  Schol.  ad  Barip.  rpc^cvowUywr  vtpl  •Ipitnit  av-io-r^- 

Orest  871)  appaan  to  hate  laid  that  o-avrcc  oi  'A^nyotoc  ov  rpo<n(nyr»: 

the  Atheniaos  r^Jaeted  the  propositioii  op.  alio  Schol.  ad  Barip.  Oreat.  7tt— 

aa    insiiicerely   meaiit— Aaic«6ftifAovurtv  Philochori  Frag.  117—118,  ed.  Didot 
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peace  wliich  lie  induced  his  countryinen  to  reject,  we  sliall  find 
that  he  had  very  strong  reasons,  not  to  say  preponderant  reasons, 
for  his  advice.  Whether  he  made  any  nse  of  this  proposition,  in 
itself  inadmissible,  to  try  and  invite  the  conclusion  of  peace  on 
more  suitable  and  lasting  terms,  may  well  be  doubted.  Probably 
no  such  efforts  would  have  succeeded,  even  if  they  had  been 
made :  yet  a  statesman  like  Periklds  would  have  made  the  trial, 
in  a  conviction  that  Athens  was  carrying  on  the  war  at  a  dis- 
advantage which  must  in  the  long  run  sink  her.  A  mere 
opposition  speaker  like  Eleophon,  even  when  taking  what  was 
probably  a  right  measure  of  the  actual  proposition  before  him, 
did  not  look  so  far  forward  into  the  future. 

Meanwhile  the  Athenian  fleet  reigned  alone  in  the  Propontis 
and  its  two  adjacent  straits,  the  Bosphorus  and  the  ,,^  ^^q 
Hellespont ;  although  the  ardour  and  generosity  of  J^7i  June, 
Phamabazus   not  only  supplied   maintenance   and 
clothing  to  the  distressed  seamen  of  the  vanquished  ^^'pJJ^, 

fleet,  but  also  encouraged  the  construction  of  fresh  n&baziisto 
1  .        .        "I  *     1  1       vm  .1      I       the  Pelo- 

ships  m  the  room  of  those   captured.    While  he  ponnesians 
armed  the  seamen,  gave  them  pay  for  two  months,  JiadS  and 
and  distributed  them  as  guards  along  the  coast  of  the  the  Athe- 
satrapy,  he  at  the  same  time  granted  an  unlimited  at  the 
supply  of  ship-timber  from  the  abundant  forests  of  Boephonw. 
Moimt  Ida,  and  assisted  the  officers  in  putting  new  triremes 
on  the  stocks  at  Antandrus ;  near  to  which  (at  a  place  called 
Aspaneus)  the  Idsean  wood  was  chiefly  exported.^ 

Having  made  these  arrangements,  he  proceeded  to  lend  aid  at 
Chalk^on,  which  the  Athenians  had  already  begun  to  attack. 
Their  first  operation  after  the  victory  had  been  to  sail  to  Perin- 
thus  and  Selymbria,  both  of  which  had  before  revolted  from 
Athens  :  the  former,  intimidated  by  the  recent  events,  admitted 
them  and  rejoined  itself  to  Athens ;  the  latter  resisted  such  a 
requisition,  but  ransomed  itself  from  attack  for  the  present  by 
the  payment  of  a  pecuniary  fine.  Alkibiad^  then  conducted  them 
to  Chalk€don,  opposite  to  Byzantium,  on  the  southernmost 
Asiatic  border  of  the  Bosphorus.  To  be  masters  of  these  two 
straits,  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Hellespont,  was  a  point  of  first- 
rate  moment  to  Athens :  first,  because  it  enabled  her  to  seeure 

1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  L  1, 24— S6 ;  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  000. 
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the  arriTal  of  the  corn-ships  from  the  Euxine  for  her  own 
consumption ;  next,  because  she  had  it  in  her  power  to  impoae  a 
tithe  or  due  upon  all  the  trading  ships  passing  through — ^not 
unlike  the  dues  imposed  by  the  Danes  at  the  Sound  even  down 
to  the  present  time.  For  the  opposite  reasons,  of  course,  the 
importance  of  the  position  was  equally  great  to  the  enemies  of 
Athens.  Until  the  spring  of  the  preceding  year,  Athens  had 
been  undisputed  mistress  of  both  the  straits.  But  the  reTolt  of 
Abydos  in  the  Hellespont  (about  April,  411  &a)  and  that  of 
Byzantium  with  ChalkSdon  in  the  Bosphorus  (about  June,  411 
B.a)  had  deprived  her  of  this  pre-eminence  ;  and  her  supplies 
obtained  during  the  last  few  months  could  only  have  come 
through  during  those  intervals  when  her  fleets  there  stationed 
had  the  preponderance,  so  as  to  give  them  convoy.  Accordingly 
it  is  highly  probable  that  her  supplies  of  com  from  the  Euxine 
during  the  autumn  of  411  B.a  had  been  comparatively  restricted. 
Though  Chalk^on  itself  assisted  by  Phamabazus,  still  held 
The  Ath*-  ^^^  against  Athens,  AUdbiadSs  now  took  possession  of 
niuu  Chrysopolis,  its  unfortified  seaport,  on  the  eastern 

c^^  coast  of  the  Bosphorus,  opposite  Byzantium.  This 
J^^oU  on  P^^'^^  ^®  fortified,  established  in  it  a  squadron  with  a 
theshiiM  permanent  garrison,  and  erected  it  into  a  regular 
|hroc%  the  tithing  port  for  levying  toll  on  all  vessels  coming  out 
Boephonis.  ^f  ^h^  Euxine.*  The  Athenians  seem  to  have  habitu- 
ally levied  this  toll  at  Byzantium,  until  the  revolt  of  that  place, 
among  their  constant  sources  of  revenue :  it  was  now  re-estab- 
lished under  the  auspices  of  Alkibiad^  In  so  far  as  it  was 
levied  on  ships  which  brought  their  produce  for  sale  and  con- 
sumption at  Athens,  it  was  of  course  ultimately  paid  in  the  shape 
of  increased  price  by  Athenian  citizens  and  metics.  Thirty 
triremes  under  Theramen^  were  left  at  ChrysopoliB  to  enforce 

1  See  Demotthen.  de  CoronA,  c.  71 :  AlkibUdte  for  baTlng  been  the  tint  to 

and   Xenoph.   Hellen.  i.   1,  22.     xot  tug/restthitmethodof  gain  to  Athena 

itKartvrfifuov    Karf  <riceva(ray    iv    avrH  But  there  is  eridence  wat  it  waa  pcmo* 

<Xpv«oirbA«il  jcal  rnv  £<icarify  i$tX-  tised  long  before— oTen  anteri<u'  to  the 

iyovro  tmv  m  rov  Ildkrov  wAouav :  com-  Athenian  empire,  daring  the  timea  of 

pare  tr.  8, 27 ;  and  T.  1, 28 :  alflo  Dioddr.  Persian  preponderanoe  (tee  Herodot 

xiii.  tf4.  tL  &>. 

The  ezpreesion  -n^y  itxirriv  implies        See  a  striking  passage,  iUastiatlng 

that  this  tithe  was  something  known  the  importance  to  Athens  of  the  poe- 

And  pre-established.  session  of  BycanUom,  in  Lyslaa,  OnL 

Polybios  a^-    M)  giTSs  credit  to  xzTilL  cont  Er^okl.  sect  C 
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this  levy,  to  convoy  friendly  merchantmen,  and  in  other  respects 
to  serve  as  annoyance  to  the  enemy. 

The  remaining  fleet  went  partly  to  tbe  Hellespont,  partly  to 
Thrace,  where  the  diminished  maritime  strength  of  TheLsoe- 
the  Lacedaemonians  already  told  in  respect  to  the  ^^^^^^l?^!^ 
adherence  of  the  cities.  At  Thasus  especially,*  the  from*^**^ 
citizens,  headed  by  Ekphantus,  expelled  the  Lacedss-  Tliamis. 
monian  harmost  Eteonikus  with  his  garrison,  and  admitted 
Thrasybulus  with  an  Athenian  force.  It  will  be  recollected  that 
this  was  one  of  the  cities  in  which  Peisander  and  the  Four 
Hundred  conspirators  (early  in  411  &a)  had  put  down  the 
democracy  and  established  an  oligarchical  government,  under 
pretence  that  the  allied  cities  would  be  faithful  to  Athens  as  soon 
as  she  was  relieved  from  her  democratical  institutions.  All  the 
calculations  of  these  oligarchs  had  been  disappointed,  as  Phry- 
nichus  had  predicted  from  the  first.  The  Thasians,  as  soon  as 
their  own  oligarchical  party  had  been  placed  in  possession  of  the 
government,  recalled  their  disaffected  exiles,'  under  whose 
auspices  the  Laconian  gairison  and  harmost  had  since  been 
introduced.  Eteonikus,  now  expelled,  accused  the  Lacedes- 
monian  admiral  Pasippidas  of  being  himself  a  party  to  the 
expulsion,  xmder  bribes  from  TissaphemSs ;  an  accusation  which 
seems  improbable,  but  which  the  Lacedaemonians  believed,  and 
accordingly  banished  Pasippidas,  sending  Kratesippidas  to  replace 
him.  The  new  admiral  found  at  Chios  a  small  fleet  which  Pasip- 
pidas had  already  begun  to  collect  from  the  allies,  to  supply  the 
recent  losses.* 

The  tone  at  Athens,  since  the  late  naval  victories,  had  become 
more  hopeful  and  energetic    Agis,  with  his  garrison  Klearohna 
at  Dekeleia,  though  the  Athenians  could  not  hinder  ^«  l*aoe- 
him  from  ravaging  Attica,  yet  on  approaching  one  isientto 
day  near  to  the  city  waUs,  was  repelled  with  spirit  ^y«"**um. 
and  success  by  Thrasyllus.    But  that  which  most  mortified  the 
Lacedttmonian  king  was  to  discern  from  his  lofty  station  at 
Dekeleia  the  abundant  influx  into  the  Peirseus  of  corn-ships  from 
die  Enxine,  again  renewed  in  the  autumn  of  410  B.a,  since  the 
occupation  of  the  Bosphorus  and  Hellespont  by  AlkibiadSs.    For 

1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  L  1,  3S ;  ]>emo8-        >  Tbucyd.  tUL  M. 
then.  cunt.  Leptin.  s.  48.  c  14,  p.  474.  >  Xenoph.  Hellen.  L  1,  tt. 
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the  safe  reception  of  these  vessels,  Thorikus  was  soon  after  forti- 
fied. Agis  exclaimed  that  it  was  fruitless  to  shut  out  the 
Athenians  from  the  produce  of  Attica,  so  long  as  plenty  of 
imported  com  was  sdlowed  to  reach  them.  Accordingly  he 
provided,  in  conjunction  with  the  Megarians,  a  small  squadrou 
of  fifteen  triremes,  with  which  he  despatched  Kleardms  to 
Byzantium  and  ChalkSdon.  That  Spartan  was  a  public  guest  of 
the  Byzantines,  and  had  already  been  singled  out  to  command 
aiixilianes  intended  for  that  city.  He  seems  to  have  b^on  his 
voyage  during  the  ensuing  winter  (ac.  410 — 409),  and  reached 
Byzantium  in  safety,  though  with  the  destruction  of  three  of  his 
squadron  by  the  nine  Athenian  triremes  which  guarded  the 
Hellespont^ 

In  the  ensuing  spring,  Thrasyllus  was  despatched  from  Athens 
B.C.  409,  &^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  large  new  force  to  act  in  Ionia.  He 
ApriL  commanded  60  triremes,  1000  of  the  r^;ular  hoplites, 

Thrasyllus  100  horsemen,  and  6000  seamen,  with  the  means  of 
A^eiu  to  arming  these  latter  as  peltasts  ;  also  transports  for 
Ionia.  ijig  troops  besides  the  trireme^."    Having  reposed  his 

armament  for  three  days  at  Samos,  he  made  a  descent  at  Pygela, 
and  next  succeeded  in  making  himself  master  of  Eolophon  with  its 
port  Notium.  He  next  threatened  Ephesus,  but  that  place  was 
defended  by  a  powerful  force  which  Tissaphemds  had  summoned 
under  proclamation  *'  to  go  and  succour  the  goddeas  Artemis  * ; 
as  well  as  by  twenty-five  fresh  Syracusan  and  two  Selinusian 
triremes  recently  arrived.*  From  these  enemies  Thrasyllus  sus- 
tained a  severe  defeat  near  Ephesus,  lost  300  men,  and  was 
compelled  to  sail  off  to  Notium  ;  from  whence,  after  burying  his 
dead,  he  proceeded  northward  towards  tlie  Hellespont.    On  the 


1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  L  1,  85—86.    He  cucoo-i  rcMr— and  then  a*  frtptuL.  vim, 

says  that  the  ships  of  Klearchos,  on  at  veworl  rJKovaat.    But  it  appean  to 

b«ing  attacked  by  the  Athenians  in  me  that  the  twenty  trireoies,  as  weD 

the  Hellespont^  fled  first  to  Satot,  and  as  the  fire,  must  hate  come  to  Asia, 

afterwards  to  Byxantinm.    But  Se$to$  since  the  battle  of  KyzUms—thoiifh 

was  the  Athenian  station.    The  name  the  five  may  hare  been  somewhat 

must  sorely  be  pat  by  inadrertence  for  later  in  their  period  of  anital.    AD 

AbudoM,  the  Peloponnesian  station.  the  Syiacnsan  shins  in  the  fleet  d 

s  Xenoph.  Hellec.  1.  1,  34 ;  i.  2,  1.  Mindams    were   destroyed ;   and   h 

DiodOms  (ziiL  64)  confounds  Thrasy-  seems  impossible  to  Imaidne  that  that 

bolus  with  Thrasyllus.  admiral  can  hate  left  twenty  Syracussn 

s  Xenoph.  Hellen.  L  2,  6—11.   Xeno-  ships  at  Ephesus  or  Miletus,  in  additioB 

gh6n  dismngnisbes  these  twenty-five  to  those  which  he  took  with  him  to 

yracusan  tnremes  into  ruv  vportpiav  the  Hellespont. 
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way  thither,  while  halting  for  a  while  at  Methymna  in  the  north 
of  Leshoe,  Thraayllus  saw  the  twenty-five  Syracuwm  triremes 
passing  by  on  their  voyage  from  Ephesos  to  Abydos.  He 
immediatdy  attacked  them,  captured  four  along  with  the  entire 
erewa^  and  chased  the  remainder  back  to  their  station  at  Ephesus. 
All  the  prisoners  taken  were  sent  to  Athens,  where  they  were 
deposited  for  custody  in  the  stone-quarries  of  Peirsus,  doubtless 
in  retaliation  for  the  treatment  of  the  Athenian  prisoners  at 
Syracuse !  they  contrived  however  during  the  ensuing  winter  to 
break  a  way  out  and  escape  to  Dekeleia.  Among  the  prisoners 
taken  was  found  Alkibiad^  the  Athenian  (cousin  and  fellow- 
exile  of  the  Athenian  general  of  the  same  name),  whom  Tbrasyl- 
Ins  caused  to  be  set  at  liberty,  while  the  others  were  sent  to 
Athens.! 

After  the  delay  caused  by  this  pursuit,  he  brought  back  his 
armament  to  the  Hellespont  and  joined  Alkibiad^ 
at  Sestos.     Their  joint  force  was   conveyed  over, 
seemingly  about  the  commencement  of  autumn,  to  Lampsakus 
on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  strait ;  which  place  they  Thraiynos 

fortified  and  made  their  head-quarters  for  the  autumn  ¥Jiui  ja- 
J.   A  .II  «  1  ,  AlklDiaaSi 

and  winter,  mamtaining  themselves    by  predatory  at  the 

excursions  throughout  the  neighbouring  satrapy  of  ^•i^P**'"*- 
Phamabazus.  It  is  curious  to  learn,  however,  that  when 
Alkibiadfis  was  proceeding  to  marshal  the  army  altogether  (the 
hoplites,  pursuant  to  Athenian  custom,  taking  rank  according  to 
their  tribes),  his  own  soldiers,  never  yet  beaten,  refused  to 
fraternize  with  those  of  Thrasyllus,  who  had  been  so  recently 
worsted  at  Ephesus.  Nor  was  this  alienation  removed  until  after 
a  joint  expedition  against  Abydos ;  Phamabazus,  presenting  him- 
self with  a  considerable  force,  especially  cavalry,  to  relieve  that 
place,  was  encountered  and  defeated  in  a  battle  wherein  all  the 
Athenians  present  took  part  The  honour  of  the  hoplites  of 
Thrasyllus  was  now  held  to  to  be  re-established,  so  that  the 
fusion  of  ranks  was  admitted  without  further  difficulty.'  Even 
the  entire  army,  however,  was  not  able  to  accomplish  the  con- 
quest of  Abydos ;  which  the  Peloponnesians  and  Pliama1>azus 
still  maintained  as  their  station  on  the  Hellespont 

1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  L  2,  a— 1ft. 

s  Xenoph.  HeUen.  I  2, 18-17 ;  Phitarch,  AIMbiad.  o.  t9, 
6—23 
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Meanwhile  Atbens  had  so  stripped  herself  of  force,  by  the  large 
B.C  400  armament  recently  sent  with  Thraeyllus,  that  her 
enemies  near  home  were  encouraged  to  active  opera- 
retiUcen  by  tions.  The  Spartans  despatched  an  expedition,  both 
dSSnoiiiaiia  ®^  triremes  and  of  land  force,  to  attack  Pylus,  which 
—disgrace  had  remained  as  an  Athenian  poet  and  a  refuge  for 
Athenian  revolted  Helots  ever  since  its  first  fortification  by 
for^not  Demosthenes  in  B.a  425.    The  place  was  vigorously 

relieving  it  attacked  both  by  sea  and  by  land,  and  soon  became 
much  pressed.  Not  unmindful  of  its  distress,  the  Athenians  sent 
to  its  reliel  30  triremes  under  Anytus,  who,  however,  came  back 
without  even  reaching  the  place,  having  been  prevented  by 
stormy  weather  or  unfavourable  winds  from  doubling  Cape 
Malea.  Pylus  was  soon  afterwards  obliged  to  surrender,  the 
garrison  departing  on  terms  of  capitulation.^  But  Anytus,  on 
his  return,  encountered  great  displeasure  from  his  countrymen, 
and  was  put  on  his  trial  for  having  betrayed,  or  for  not  having 
done  his  utmost  to  fulfil,  the  trust  confided  to  him.  It  is  said 
that  he  only  saved  himself  from  condemnation  by  bribing  the 
Dikastery,  and  that  he  was  the  first  Athenian  who  ever  obtained 
a  verdict  by  corruption.'  Whether  he  could  really  have  reached 
Pylus,  and  whether  the  obstacles  which  baffled  him  were  such  at 
an  energetic  officer  would  have  overcome,  we  have  no  means  of 
determining ;  still  less,  whether  it  be  true  that  he  actually 
escaped  by  bribery.  The  story  seems  to  prove,  however,  that  the 
general  Athenian  public  thought  him  deserving  of  condemnation, 
and  were  so  much  surprised  by  his  acquittal,  as  to  account  for  it 
by  supposing,  truly  or  falsely,  the  use  of  means  never  before 
attempted. 

It  was  about  the  same  time  also  that  the  Megarians  recovered  by 
surprise  their  port  of  NinsDa,  which  had  been  held  by  an  Athenian 
garrison  since  B.C.  424.  The  Athenians  made  an  effort  to  retake 
it,  but  failed,  though  they  defeated  the  Meganans  in  an  action.' 

1  Diodftr.  xfii.  04.    The  slighting  ^ray  hif  ormanta. 

tn  which  Xenoph6n  (Hellen.  i.  %  18)  »  Diod.  xiii.64;  PhiL  Coriolan.  a  14. 

dismisses  the  capture  of  Pylus,  as  a  Aristotle.   'AOrivaitv   voAtrc^   ap. 

mere  retreat  of  some  runaway  Helots  Harpokrat16n.  v.  Acica^wp—and  in  the 

from  Malea--as  well  as  his  employment  Collection  of  Fnumient.  AristoteL  not. 

of  the  name  JTorypAcuton,  and  not  of  78,   ed.    Didot   (t^ngmeat.    Historic 

Pyliu— prove    how  much    he    wrote  Orsec.  vol  ii.  p.  127). 

from  the  statements  of  Lacedaemonian  ^  DiodAr.  xifi.  6£. 
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Thraflyllos,  during  the  summer  of  B.a  409 — and  even  the  joint 
force  of  Thrasyl]  us  and  Alkibiadds  during  the  autumn  B.a  408. 
of  the  same  year — seem  to  have  effected  less  than  ^P^'SJ^' 
might  have  been  expected  from  so  large  a  force:  bvAlki- 
indeed  it  must  have  been  at  some  period  during  this  ^^^^^ 
year  that  the  Lacedamonian  Elearchus,  with  his  16  Athenian. 
M^arian  ships,  penetrated  up  the  Hellespont  to  Byzantium, 
finding  it  guarded  only  by  9  Athenian  triremes.*  But  the 
operations  of  408  B.a  were  more  important  The  entire  force 
under  Alkibiad^  and  the  other  commanders  was  mustered  for 
the  siege  of  Chalk^Jon  and  Byzantium.  The  Chalkedonians, 
having  notice  of  the  project^  deposited  their  movable  property 
for  safety  in  the  hands  of  their  neighbours  the  Bithynian 
Thracians — a  remarkable  evidence  of  the  good  feeling  and 
confidence  between  the  two,  contrasting  strongly  with  the 
perpetual  hostility  which  subsisted  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Boephorus  between  Byzantium  and  the  Thracian  tribes 
adjoining.'  But  the  precaution  was  frustrated  by  Alkibiad^s, 
who  entered  the  territory  of  the  Bithynians  and  compelled  them 
by  threats  to  deliver  up  the  effects  confided  to  them.  He  then 
proceeded  to  block  up  ChalkSdon  by  a  wooden  wall  carried  across 
from  the  Bosphonis  to  the  Propontis,  though  the  continuity  of 
this  wall  was  interrupted  by  a  river,  and  seemingly  by  some 
rough  ground  on  the  imme<liate  brink  of  the  river.  The 
blockading  wall  was  already  completed,  when  Phamabazus 
appeared  with  an  army  for  the  relief  of  the  place,  and  advanced 
as  far  as  the  Herakleion  (or  temple  of  Heraklte)  belonging  to  the 
Chalkedonians.  Profiting  by  his  approach,  Hippokrates,  the 
Lacedseraonian  harmost  in  the  town,  made  a  vigorous  sally  ;  but 
the  Athenians  repelled  all  the  efforts  of  Phamabazus  to  force  a 
passage  through  their  lines  and  join  him — so  that,  after  an 
obstinate  contest,  the  sallying  force  was  driven  back  within  the 
walls  of  the  town,  and  Hippokrat^  himself  killed.' 

The  blockade  of  the  town  was  now  made  so  sure  that 
Alkibiad^  departed  with  a  portion  of  the  army  to  levy  money 
and  get  together  forces  for  tJie  siege  of  Byzantium  afterwarda 
During. his   absence,   Theramenfis  and   Thrasybulus  came   to 

1  Yenoph.  HeUen.  L  1, 88.  8  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  8  6-^    Diodte. 

«  Polyb.  iy.  44-46.  xiit  66. 
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terms  with  Phamabaios  tor  the  capitulation  of  Chalkfidon.  It 
OonT  tl  ^'^^  agreed  that  the  town  should  again  become  t 
oondnded  tributary  dependency  of  Athens,  on  the  same  rate 
^[^^J^j^^  of  tribute  as  before  the  revolt^  a^  that  the  arrears 
^h^i^*^  during  the  subsequent  period  should  be  paid  up. 
Moreover  Phamabazus  himself  engaged  to  pay  to 
the  Athenians  20  talents  on  behalf  of  the  town,  and  also  to  escort 
some  Athenian  envoys  up  to  Susa,  enabling  them  to  submit 
propositions  for  accommodation  to  the  Qreat  King.  Until  those 
envoys  should  return,  the  Athenians  covenanted  to  abstain  from 
hqstilitieB  against  the  satrapy  of  Phamabazus.^  Oaths  to  this 
effect  were  mutually  exchanged,  after  the  return  of  Alkibiad^ 
from  his  expedition.  For  Phamabazus  positively  refused  to 
complete  the  ratification  with  the  other  generals,  until 
Alkibiadds  should  be  there  to  ratify  in  person  also,  a  proof  at 
once  of  the  great  individual  importance  of  the  latter,  and  of  his 
known  facility  in  finding  excuses  to  evade  an  agreement  Two 
envoys  were  accordingly  sent  by  Phamabazus  to  Chrysopolifl^  to 
receive  the  oaths  of  AlkibiadSs,  while  two  relatives  of  Alkibiad^ 
came  to  ChalkMon  as  witnesses  to  those  of  Phamabazus.  Over 
and  above  the  common  oath  shared  with  his  colleagues,  Alkibiad^ 
took  a  special  covenant  of  personal  friendship  and  hospitality 
with  the  satrap,  and  received  from  him  the  like. 

Alkibiadds  had  employed  his  period  of  absence  in  capturing 
Selymbria,  from  whence  he  obtained  a  sum  of  money,  and  in 
getting  together  a  large  body  of  Thracians,  with  whom  he  marched 
by  land  to  Byzantium.  That  place  was  now  besieged,  imme- 
diately after  the  capitulation  of  Ohalk^on,  by  the  united  force  of 

i  Xenoph.  Hellen.  L  8, 9.    vwortkaiw  here  made  with  the  CbalkedonianSf  it 

T^i'^tfpovXaAxifSoWovt  *A6^yacoic  So-or-  Beemi  implied  that  the  payment  of 

vflpcu&^ffo-air.  Kalra^ciA^ficyaxpiJiMtra  tribute    was    the    last   arrancement 

inoiovvai  •    A9i)raA>vc  5i  lui  voAefMiy  8ab9i8tiii|;  between  Athena  and  Chal- 

XakK^6ovlo^i,imi  &y  oi  vopd  /Sa4rt-  kddon,  at  the  tlrae  of  thereroltof  the 

Kia  vpiv^it  iABtn<rt.v.  latter. 

This  passage  strengthens  the  doabti        Next,  I    agree  with    the  rdmark 

which  I  threw  oat  in  a  former  chapter,  made  by  Schneider  in  his  note  upon 


the 

,     ^  . ^ lin 

allies)  for  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  fire  Plutarch— t)^i'  ^pvafiaCov  Si  x^pv  ^ 
per  cent,  on  imports  and  exports,  which  aitKtip  (Alldb.  c.  SIX  which  is  certatnly 
project  Is  mentioned  by  Thucydid^s  far  more  suitable  to  the  circwoastances. 
(fii.  28)  as  baring  been  resolved  upon  Instead  of  XaXiaiSopioii  he  proposes  to 
at  least,  if  not  carried  out,  in  uie  read  ^apvafid^^.  At  any  rate,  this  it- 
summer  of  418  B.C.     In  the  bargain  the  meaning. 
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the  Athenians.  A  wall  of  circnmvallation  was  drawn  around  it, 
and  Tanons  attacks  were  made  by  missiles  and  batter- 
ing  engines.  These,  however,  the  Lacedsemonian 
garrison,  onder  the  harmost  Elearchos,  aided  by  some  ^^JISJIS" 
Megarians  under  Helixns  and  Boeotians  under  Eoera-  JthSUiaM- 
tadas,  was  perfectly  competent  to  repeL  But  the 
ravages  of  famine  were  not  so  easily  dealt  with.  After  the 
blockade  had  lasted  some  time,  provisions  began  to  £ul ;  so  that 
Elearchus,  strict  and  harsh  even  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
became  inexorable  and  oppressive  from  exclusive  anxiety  for  the 
subsistence  of  his  soldiers,  and  even  locked  up  the  stock  of  food 
while  the  population  of  the  town  were  dying  of  hunger  around 
him.  Seeing  that  his  only  hope  was  from  external  relief^  he 
sallied  forth  from  the  city  to  entreat  aid  from  Phamabazus,  and 
to  get  together,  if  possible,  a  fleet  for  some  aggressive  operation 
that  might  divert  the  attention  of  the  besiegers.  He  left  the 
defence  to  Eoeratadas  and  Helixus,  in  full  confidence  that  the 
Byzantines  were  too  much  compromised  by  their  revolt  from 
Athens  to  venture  to  desert  Sparta,  whatever  might  be  their 
suffering.  But  the  favourable  terms  recently  granted  to  Chalkd- 
don,  coupled  with  the  severe  and  increasing  famine,  induced 
Eydon  and  a  Byzantine  party  to  open  the  gates  by  night,  and 
admit  Alkibiad^  with  the  Athenians  into  the  wide  interior 
square  called  the  Thrakion.  Helixus  and  Eoeratadas,  apprised 
of  this  attack  only  when  the  enemy  had  actually  got  possession 
of  the  town  on  all  sides,  vainly  attempted  resistance,  and  were 
compelled  to  surrender  at  discretion.  They  were  sent  as  prisoners 
to  Athens,  where  Eoeratadas  contrived  to  escape  during  the  con- 
fusion of  the  landing  at  Peirteus.  Favourable  terms  were  granted 
to  the  town,  which  was  replaced  in  its  position  of  a  dependent 
ally  of  Athens,  and  probably  had  to  pay  up  its  arrears  of  tribute 
in  the  same  manner  as  Chalk^on.^ 

So  slow  was  the  process  of  siege  in  ancient  times,  that  the  re- 
duction of  ChalkMon  and  Byzantium  occupied  nearly  the  whole 


iXenoph.    HeUen.    L    8»    1&— SS:  pfaUn   and   probable.     It    doea   not 

BiodAr.  ziii.  07 ;  Plutarch.  Alkib.  c  oonaist  with  the   eon^oated   strar 

n.  tagem    deeorlbed   In    Dioddnis   and 

The  aeeoant  flten  by  Xenophdn  of  Plutarch,  as  wdl  as  In  Frontinns,  lU. 

the  anrrender  of  Bysantium,  which  I  xL  8 ;  alluded  to  also  In  PolYAnns,  L 

have  foUowed  In  the  text,  is  perfectly  48.  8. 
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year ;  the  latter  place  8arrcnderin>;  about  the  beginning  of 
B.a  40S.  winter.^  Both  of  them,  however,  were  acquisition! 
Phama-  ^^  capital  importance  to  Athens,  making  her  again 
basuB  undisputed  mistress  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  ensuring 

MmeAtha-  to  her  two  valuable  ttibutary  allies.  Besides  this 
jJjJjjn'^oyB  impi-ovement  in  her  position,  the  accommodation  just 
Sam,  to  concluded  with  Pharnabazus  was  also  a  step  of  great 
with^he™*  value,  and  still  greater  pi-omise.  It  was  plain  that  the 
Oraat  King,  g^trap  had  grown  weary  of  bearing  all  the  brunt  of  the 
war  for  the  benefit  of  the  Peloponnesians,  and  that  he  was  weU- 
disposed  to  assist  the  Athenians  in  coming  to  terms  with  the 
Great  King.  The  mere  withdi-awal  of  his  hearty  support  from 
Sparta,  even  if  nothing  else  followed  from  it,  was  of  immense 
moment  to  Athens  ;  and  thus  much  was  really  achieved.  The 
envoys,  five  Athenians  and  two  Ai-geiatis  (all,  probably,  sent  for 
from  Athens,  which  accounts  for  some  delay),  were  directed  after 
the  siege  of  Chalkldon  to  meet  Pharnabazus  at  Kyzikus.  Some 
Lacedflsmonian  envoys,  and  even  the  Syracusan  Hermokrat^ 
who  had  been  condemned  and  banished  by  sentence  at  home, 
took  advantage  of  the  same  escort,  and  all  proceeded  on  their 
journey  upward  to  Susa.  Their  progress  was  arrested,  duidng 
the  extreme  severity  of  the  winter,  at  Qordinm  in  Phrygia ;  and 
it  was  while  pursuing  their  track  into  the  interior  at  the  opening 
of  spring,  that  they  met  the  young  prince  Cyrus,  son  of  King 
Darius,  coming  down  in  person  to  govern  an  important  part  of 
Asia  Minor.  Some  Lacedaemonian  envoys  (Boeotius  and  others) 
were  travelling  down  along  with  him,  after  having  fulfilled  their 
mission  at  the  Persian  court' 

I  Xennph.  Ilptlnn.  1.  4, 1.       '  Xenoph.  Hellm.  i.  4.  ^    ". 
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CHAPTER    LXIV. 

FROM  THE  ARRIVAL  OF  CYRUS  THE  YOUNGER  IN  ASU 
MINOR  DOWN  TO  THE  BATTLE  OF  ARGINUSiB. 

The  advent  of  Cyrus,  commonly  known  as  Cyrus  the  younger, 
into  Asia  Minor,  was  an  event  of  the  greatest  importance,  open- 
ing what  may  be  called  the  last  phase  in  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
He  was  the  younge^  of  the  two  sons  of  the  Persian  king 
Darius  Nothus  by  the  cruel  queen  Parysatis,  and  was  ^_^ 
now  sent  down  by  his  father  as  satrap  of  Lydia,  younger— 
Phrygia  the  greater,  and  Kappadokia;  as  well  as  SbTOmlng 
general  of  all  that  military  division  of  which  the  ^^"^ 
muster-place  was  EastOlus.    His  command  did  not 
at  this  time  comprise  the  Qreek  cities  on  the  coast,  which  were 
still  left  to  Tissaphemds  and  Phamabazus.^    But  he  nevertheless 
brought  down  with  him  a  strong  interest  in  the  Grecian  war,  and 
an  intense  anti-Athenian  feeling,  with  full  authority  from  his 
father  to  carry  it  out  into  act.    Whatever  this  young  man  willed, 
he  willed  strongly :  his  bodily  activity,  rising  superior  to  those 
temptations  of  sensual  indulgence  which  often  enervatetl  the 
Persian  grandees,  provoked  the  admiration  even  of  Spartans  ;* 
and  his  energetic  character  was  combined  with  a  certain  measure 
of  ability.    Though  he  had  not  as  yet  conceived  that  deliberate 
plan  for  mounting  the  Persian  throne  which  afterwards  absorbed 
his  whole  mind,  and  was  so  near  succeeding  by  the  help  of  the 
Ten  Thousand  Greeks—yet  he  seems  to  have  had  from  the  be- 
ginning the  sentiment  and  ambition  of  a  king  in  prospect,  not 
those  of  a  satrap.    He  came  down  well  aware  that  Athens  was 

1  Hie  Anabasis  of  Xenophftn  (L  1,    Hellenic^  i.  4,  S. 
6 — 8;  i.  9,  7—9)  is  better  Huthoilty,        >8ee  the  anecdote  of  Cyms  and 
aiMl  speak?  more  exactly,  than  the    Lysander  in  Xen.  (Econom.  iv.  21, 28. 
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the  efficient  enemy  by  whom  the  pride  of  the  Persian  kings  had 
been  humbled,  the  insular  Greeks  kept  out  of  the  sight  of  a 
Persian  ship,  and  even  the  continental  Greeks  on  the  coast  pne- 
tically  emancipated,  for  the  last  sixty  years.  He  therefoic 
brought  down  with  him  a  strenuous  desire  to  put  down  the 
Athenian  power,  very  different  from  the  treacherous  balancing 
of  Tiseaphem^  and  much  more  formidable  evoi  than  ^ 
straightforward  enmity  of  Phamabazus,  who  had  lees  money,  len 
favour  at  court,  and  lees  of  youthful  ardour.  Moreover,  Phama- 
bazus, after  having  heartily  espoused  the  cause  of  the  PelopoD- 
nesians  for  the  last  three  years,  had  now  become  weary  of  the 
allies  whom  he  had  so  long  kept  in  pay.  Instead  of  expelling 
Athenian  influence  from  his  coasts  witii  little  difficulty,  as  he 
had  expected  to  do,  he  found  his  satrapy  plundered,  his  revenues 
impaired  or  absorbed,  and  an  Athenian  fleet  all-powerful  in  the 
Propontis  and  Hellespont ;  while  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet,  whiek 
he  had  taken  so  much  pains  to  invite,  was  destroyed.  Decidedly 
sick  of  the  Peloponnesian  cause,  he  was  even  leaning  towanb 
Athens  ;  and  the  envoys  whom  he  was  escorting  to  Snsa  might 
perhaps  have  laid  the  foundation  of  an  altered  Persian  policy  ia 
Asia  Minor,  when  the  journey  of  Cyrus  down  to  the  coast  over- 
threw all  such  calculations.  The  young  prince  brought  wiili 
him  a  fresh,  hearty,  and  youthful  antipathy  against  Athens— a 
power  inferior  only  to  that  of  the  Great  King  himself— and  an 
energetic  determination  to  use  it  without  reserve  in  ensuring 
victory  to  the  Peloponnesians. 

From  the  moment  that  Phamabazus  and  the  Athenian  envoys 
Phanub-  ^^^  Cyrus,  their  further  progress  towards  Susa  ba- 
bazus  came  impossible.    Boeotius,  and  the  other  Laccdv- 

Atbenifto  monian  envoys  travellmg  along  with  the  young  pnnce, 
envoyi.  made  extravagant  boasts  of  having  obtained  all  that 
they  asked  for  at  Susa;  while  Cyrus  himself  announced  his 
powera  as  unlimited  in  extent  over  the  whole  coast,  all  for  the 
purpose  of  prosecuting  vigorous  war  in  conjunction  with  the 
Lacedseraonians.  Phamabazus,  on  hearing  such  intelligence  and 
seeing  the  Great  King's  seal  to  the  words — **  I  send  down  Cynu^ 
as  lord  of  all  those  who  muster  at  Eastdlus* — ^not  only  refused 
to  let  the  Athenian  envoys  pioceed  onward,  but  was  even  obliged 
to  obey  the  oitlers  of  the  young  prince ;  who  insisted  that  they 
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should  either  be  surrendered  to  him,  or  at  least  detained  for  some 
time  in  the  interior,  in  order  that  no  information  might  he  con- 
veyed to  Athens.  The  satrap  resisted  the  first  of  these  requisi- 
tions, having  pledged  his  word  for  their  safety ;  hut  he  oheyed 
the  second— detaining  them  in  Eappadokia  for  no  lees  than 
three  years,  until  Athens  was  prostrate  and  on  the  point  of  sur- 
render, after  which  he  obtained  permission  from  Cyrus  to  send 
them  back  to  the  sea-coast.^ 

This  arrival  of  Cyrus,  overruling  the  treachery  of  Tissaphemte 
as  well  as  the  weariness  of  Phamabazus,  and  supply-   ^.c  4ffr. 
ing  the  enemies  of  Athens  with  a  double  flow  of  j^ygnnclei^ 
Persian  gold  at  a  moment  when  the  stream  would  LacecUs- 
otherwise  have  dried  up,  was  a  paramount  item  in  admiral  in 
that  sum  of  causes  which  concurred  to  determine  the  ^"^ 
result  of  the  war.^    But  important  as  the  event  was  in  itself,  it 
was  rendered  still  more  important  by  the  character  of  the  Lace- 
daemonian admiral  Lysander,  with  whom  the  young  prince  first 
came  into  contact  on  reaching  Sardis. 

Lysander  had  come  out  to  supersede    Eratesippidas  aboat 
December,  408  aa,  or  January,  407  B.c.«    He  was  the  last  (after 


iXenoph.  HeUen.  L  4,  8-8.  The 
words  here  employed  respecting  the 
envoys,  when  returning  after  their 
tliree  yeanT  detention— otf^f  wpb^  rb 
oAAo  <rrfiaT6irtiov  aWirAevtrav — appear 
to  me  an  inadvertence.  The  return  of 
the  envoys  must  tiave  been  in  the 
spring  of  404  B.C.,  at  a  time  when 
Athens  had  no  camp :  the  snrrender  of 
the  dty  took  place  in  April,  404  B.a 
Xenoph6n  incautiously  speaks  as  if 
that  state  of  things  which  existed 
when  the  envoys  departed  still  con- 
tinued at  their  return. 

3  The  words  of  Thucydidte  QL  05) 
imply  this  as  his  opinion— KJpy  rt 
voTcpoK  fia<nX4mt  waul  vrpoaytvoiiJyif, 
Ac 

9  The  oommenoement  of  Lysander's 
naTarchy  or  year  of  maritime  command 
appears  to  me  established  for  this 
mnter.  He  had  been  some  timeactually 
in  his  command  before  Cyms  arrived 
at  Sardis— «i  6k  AaMtiaitA6¥iOi,  ir  p  6  r  #• 
p o V  Tovrmp  ev  voKk^  XP^^^ 
KpanfOiwiSf  rij*  vavapx^  wopfAijAw 
#vta/9,  Ai^O'ayopoi'  i^tfirefidrov  vavopxoK. 
It  a  d^iicofMvof  l«  *P6oor,  icoi  ravf 
imniBw  Aa^•»K,  h  Km  icaI  MiAijror  iwkev^ 
99W  *   kKlTik^V   tk    iv  *E^OX>K  •   Kal    j  K  «  1 


pi«  ot  KOpttf  it  Sdip^cif  ^4^' 
cero  (Xenoph.  Hellen.  L  6,  U. 

Mr.  Fynee  Clinton  (Past.  EL  ad.  ann. 
407  B.C.)  has,  I  presume,  been  misled 
by  the  first  words  of  thlB  passsge— 
wpoTtpov  TOi^rMf  ov  voAA^  XP^»TP^ 
when  he  says— "During  the  stay  of 
Alcibiadte  at  Athens,  Lynander  is  si^t 
as  I'avapxov— Xen.  Hell.  L  5, 1.  Then 
followed  the  defeat  of  Antiochus, 
the  deposition  of  Alkibiadds,  and  the 
substitution  of  iXXovt  64x0,  between 
September,  407,  and  September,  W6,  wkm 
dUiiercUidcu  tueceeded  Lyaander." 

Now  Alkibiadte  came  to  Athens  in 
the  month  of  TharKollon,  or  about  the 
end  of  Mav,  407.  and  stayed  there  till 
the  beginning  of  September,  407.  Cyms 
arrived  at  Sardis  before  Alkibiadte 
reached  Athens,  and  Lysander  had 
been  some  time  at  his  post  before 
Cyrus  arrived ;  so  that  Lvsander  was 
not  sent  out  "during  the  stay  of 
AlkfbiadSs  at  Athens,"  but  some 
months  before.  Still  less  Is  it  correet 
to  say  that  Kallikratidas  succeeded 
Lysander  in  September,  400.  The  battle 
of  Arginusie,  wherein  Kallikratidas 
perished,  was  fought  abont  August,  406, 
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Brasidas  and  Gylippas)  of  that  trio  of  eminent  Spartans,  from 
whom  all  the  capital  wounds  of  Athena  proceeded,  during  tiie 
course  of  this  long  war.  He  was  bom  of  poor  parents,  and  is 
even  said  to  have  been  of  that  class  called  Mothakes,  being  onlj 
enabled  by  the  aid  of  richer  men  to  keep  up  his  contribution  to 
the  public  mese,  and  his  place  in  the  constant  drill  and  discipline. 
He  was  not  only  an  excellent  officer/  thoroughly  competent 
to  the  duties  of  military  command,  but  possessed  also  great 
talents  for  Intrigue,  and  for  organizing  a  political  party  as  well 
as  keeping  up  its  disciplined  movements.  Though  indifferent  to 
the  temptations  either  of  money  or  of  pleasure,'  and  willingly 
acquiescing  in  the  poverty  to  which  he  was  bom,  he  was  alto- 
gether unscrupulous  in  the  pit)secution  of  ambitious  objects, 
either  for  his  country  or  for  himself.  His  family,  poor  as  it  was, 
enjoyed  a  dignifie<l  position  at  Sparta — belonging  to  the  gens  of 
the  Herakleidse,  not  connected  by  any  near  relationship  with 
the  kings :  moreover,  his  personal  reputation  as  a  Spartan  was 
excellent,  since  his  obserAance  of  the  rules  of  discipline  had  been 
rigorous  and  exemplary.  The  habits  of  self-constraint  thtis  ac- 
quired served  him  in  good  stead  when  it  became  necessary  to  his 
ambition  to  court  the  favour  of  the  great.  His  recklessness  about 
^dsehood  and  perjury  is  illustrated  by  various  current  sayings 
ascribed  to  him — such  a*«,  that  children  were  to  be  taken  in  by 
means  of  dice,  men  by  means  of  oaths.'  A  selfish  ambition— for 
promoting  the  power  of  his  country  not  merely  in  connexion 
with,  but  in  subservience  to,  his  own — guided  him  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  of  his  career.  In  this  main  quality,  he  agreed 
with  Alkibiades  ;  in  reckless  immorality  of  means,  he  went  e\'en 
beycmd  him.  He  seems  to  have  been  cruel — an  attribute  which 
formed  no  part  of  the  usual  character  of  AJkibiadSs.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  love  of  personal  enjoyment,  luxury,  and  osten- 

after  he  hud  been  admiral  for  several  belonged  to  the  claw  of  MothalnsJ* 

months.    The  words  irp«^TcpoK  rovrMK,  ^Ten  by  Atbenieiu  as  ooming  fron 

when  construed  along  with  the  context  Phylarchns,  and  I  see  no  ivasoo  tor 

which   sncceeds,   must    OTidentiy   be  calling  it  in  qnestioa    JElian  states  tte 

nnderstood   in  a  large  sense—"  them  same  thing  respecting  Qylippus  sad 

evenu"— mean   the   general  series  of  Kallikratioas  also;  I  do  not  know  oe 

events    which    begins    i.    4.    8— the  what  authority, 

proceedings  of  Alkibiadds  from  the  ,  Theopompus,  Fragm.  «1.  ed  Dido* ; 

pi  871.    The  assertion  that  Lysander        *  Plutarch,  Lyaander,  e.  & 
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tatioD,  which  counted  for  so  much  in  Alkibiad^  was  quite  un- 
known to  Ly^ander.  The  basis  of  his  disposition  was  Spartan^ 
tending  to  merge  appetite,  ostentation,  and  expansion  of  mind, 
all  in  the  love  of  command  and  influence — not  Athenian,  which 
tended  to  the  development  of  many  and  diversified  impulses ; 
ambition  being  one,  but  only  one,  among  the  number. 

Eratesippidas,  the  predecessor  of  Lysander,  seems  to  have 
enjoyed  Uie  maritime  command  for  more  than  the  p^^^y^^ 
usual  yearly  period,  having  superseded  Pasippidas  of  the 
during  the  middle  of  the  year  of  the  latter.  But  the  JJJSSu* 
maritime  power  of  Sparta  was  then  so  weak  (having  ^"^{Jl^ 
not  yet  recovered  from  the  ruinous  dc^at  at  Kyzikus), 
that  he  achieved  little  or  nothing.  We  hear  of  him  only  as 
furthering,  for  his  own  profit,  a  political  revolution  at  Chios. 
Bribed  by  a  party  oi  Chian  exiles,  he  took  possession  of  the 
acropolis,  reinstated  them  in  the  island,  and  aided  them  in 
deposing  and  ezpeUing  the  party  then  in  office,  to  the  number 
of  600.  It  is  plain  that  this  was  not  a  question  between 
democracy  and  oligarchy,  but  between  two  oligarchical  parties, 
the  one  of  which  succeeded  in  purchasing  the  factious  agency  of 
the  Spartan  admiral  The  exiles  whom  he  expelled  took  pos- 
session of  Atameus,  a  strong  post  belonging  to  the  Chians  on  the 
mainland  opposite  Lesbos.  From  hence  they  made  war,  as  weU 
as  they  could,  upon  their  rivals  now  in  possession  of  the  island, 
and  idso  upon  other  parts  of  Ionia ;  not  without  some  success 
and  profit,  as  will  appear  by  their  condition  about  ten  years 
afterwards.^ 

The  practice  of  reconstituting  the  governments  of  the  Asiatic 
cities,  thus  begun  by  Eratesippidas,  was  extended  and  ,  . 
brought  to  a  system  by  Lysander ;  not,  indeed,  for  nSttCmM 
private  emolument,  which  he  alwa3rs  despised,  but  •^s*""** 
in  views  of  ambition.  Having  departed  from  Peloponnesus  with 
a  squadron,  he  reinforced  it  at  Rhodes  and  then  sailed  onward 
to  Eds  (an  Athenian  island,  so  that  he  could  only  have  touched 
there)  and  Miletus.  He  took  up  his  final  station  at  Ephesus, 
the  nearest  point  to  Sardis,  where  Cyrus  was  expected  to 
arrive ;    and  while  awaiting  his  coming,  augmented  his  fleet 

1  Diod.  xiii.  66 ;  Xen.  Hel.  iii.  2, 11.    sippldiui  is  the  fact  glanced  at  bj  I«>- 
I  presume  that  this  condact  of  Krate-    kmti^s  de  Pace.  ?  1-2S.  p.  240,  ed.  Bekk. 
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to  the  namber  of  70  triremes.  As  soon  as  Cyrus  rescbed 
Sardis  (about  April  or  May,  407  B.O.),  Lysander  went  to 
pay  his  court  to  him  along  with  some  Lacedaemonian  envoyS) 
and  found  himseli  welcomed  with  every  mark  of  iavour. 
Preferring  bitter  complaints  against  the  double-dealing  of 
Tissaphem^s — whom  they  accused  of  having  firustrated  the 
king's  orders  and  sacrificed  the  interests  of  the  empire,  under 
the  seductions  of  Alkibiad^ — they  entreated  Cyrus  to  adopt  a 
new  policy,  and  execute  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  hy  lending 
the  most  vigorous  aid  to  put  down  the  common  enemy.  Cyras 
replied  that  these  were  the  express  orders  which  he  had  received 
^m  his  father,  and  that  he  was  prepared  to  fulfil  them  with  all 
his  might  He  had  brought  with  him  (he  said)  500  talenta, 
which  should  be  at  once  devoted  to  the  cause :  if  these  were 
insufficient,  he  would  resort  to  the  private  funds  which  his 
father  had  given  him  ;  and  if  more  still  were  needed,  he  would 
coin  into  money  the  gold  and  silver  throne  on  which  he  sat^ 

Lysander  and  the  envoys  returned  the  warmest  thanks  for 
His  these  magnificent  promises,  which  were  not  likely  to 

policy— ?a  V^^^  empty  words  from  the  lips  of  a  vehement  yontk 
aoqafras  like  Cyrus.  So  sanguine  were  the  hopes  which  they 
esteSm  of  conceived  from  his  character  and  proclaimed  senti- 
^^'y™^  ments,  that  they  ventured  to  ask  him  to  restore  the 

rate  of  pay  to  one  full  Attic  drachma  per  head  for  the  seamen ; 
which  had  been  the  rate  promised  by  Tissaphemte  through  his 
envoys  at  Sparta,  when  he  first  invited  the  Lacedsemonians  across 
the  ^gean,  and  when  it  was  doubtful  whether  they  would  come ; 
but  actually  paid  only  for  the  first  month,  and  then  reduced  to 
half  a  drachma,  furnished,  in  practice,  with  miserable  irregularis. 
As  a  motive  for  granting  this  increase  of  pay,  Cyrus  was  assured 
that  it  would  determine  the  Athenian  seamen  to  desert  so  largely, 
that  the  war  would  sooner  come  to  an  end,  and  of  course  the 
expenditure  also.  But  he  refused  compliance,  saying  that  the 
rate  of  pay  had  been  fixed  both  by  the  king's  express  orders  and 
by  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  so  that  he  could  not  depart  £ram  it* 

1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  L  6,  8—4;  Dioddr.  have  aJready  had  it  a  little  bdon 

rili.   70;    Platarch,   Lysander,  e.  4.  from  the  noatii  of  Tlenphenito. 

This  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  >  Xenoph.  Hellen.  L  6,  6.     «Zmi  M 

metaphor,  either  used  hy,  or  at  least  «««  rdc  ^yMMf  oStmc  ^o^oc,  rpUr 

ascribed  to,  the  Persian  grandees ;  we  <corr«  ^p&s  hcivrg  w^  rov  fufMv  iMM*, 
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In  this  reply  Ljaander  was  forced  to  acquieece.  The  envoys 
were  treated  with  distinction,  and  feasted  at  a  banquet;  after 
which  Cyrus,  drinking  to  the  health  of  Lysander,  desired  him 
to  declare  what  iavoar  he  could  do  to  gratify  him  most  **  To 
grant  an  additional  obolus  per  head^  for  each  seaman's  pay," 
replied  Lysander.  Cyrus  immediately  complied,  having  person- 
ally bound  himself  by  his  manner  of  putting  the  question. 
Bat  the  answer  impressed  him  both  with  astonishment  and 
admiration ;  for  he  had  expected  that  Lysander  would  ask  some 
favour  or  present  for  himself— judging  him  not  only  according 
to  the  analogy  of  most  Persians,  but  also  of  Astyochus  and  the 
officers  of  the  Peluponnesian  armament  at  Miletus,  whose  corrupt 
tabservienoe  to  Tissaphem^  had  probably  been  made  known  to 
him.  From  such  corruption,  as  well  as  from  the  mean  careless- 
neoB  of  Theramende  (the  Spartan)  respecting  the  condition  of  the 
seamen,^  Lysander'a  conduct  stood  out  in  pointed  and  honourable 
contrast 

The  incident  here  described  not  only  procured  for  the  seamen 
d  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  the  daily  pay  of  four  oboli  (instead  of 
three)  per  man,  but  also  ensured  to  Lysander  himself  a  degree 
of  esteem  and  confidence  from  Cyrus  which  he  knew  well  how 
to  turn  to  account  I  have  already  remarked,*  in  reference  to 
Perikl^  and  Nikias,  that  an  established  reputation  for  personal 
incorruptibility,  rare  as  that  quality  was  among  Grecian  leading 
politicians,  was  among  the  most  precious  items  in  the  capital 
stock  of  an  ambitious  man — even  if  looked  at  only  in  regard  to 

hw6vmf  ht  fienikouno  rp^u'  Aom^oa-  sentence  stated  three  oboli  as  equal  to 

^rtou  not  quite  fourpenee  sterling.    Of  course 

This  Is  not  strlctiT  correct.     The  therefore  it  is  plain  that  he  ciid  not 

rate  of  pay  is  not  specified  in  either  of  consider  three  ol>oli  as  the  half  of  a 

the  three  couTentions  as  they  stand  in  diachma  (Hist  Oreece,  ch.  zz.  sect.  i. 

Thucyd.  TiiL  IS,  87,  68.    It  seems  to  toL  iv.  p.  317.  oct.  ed.,  1814X 
have  been  from  the  beginning  matter        That  a  drachma  was  equivalent  to 

of  Torbal  understanding  and  promise :  tix  oboli  (that  is,  an  .£gin«an  drachma 

first,  a  drachma  per  day  was  promtsed  to  siz  iBgintean  obolT  ami  an  Attic 

by  theenvoysof  TissaphemteatSparta;  drachma  to  siz  Attic  oboli)  is  so  fami- 

nezt,  the  satrap  himself  at  Miletus  cut  liarly  known  that  I  should  almost  have 

down  the  dracnma  to  half -a-drachma,  imagined  the  word  eiglu  (in  the  first 

and  promised  this  lower  rate  for  the  sentence  here  cited)  to  be  a  misprint 

future  (yiii.  29X  for  ttx.  if  the  sentence  cited  next  had 

Mr.  Mitford  sara :  '*  Lysander  pro-  not  dearly  demonstrated    that  Mr. 

posed  that  an  Attic  drachma,  wkiek  Mitford  reaUy  belieTed  a  drachma  to 

wu  tight  oboU,  nearly  tenpence  ster-  be  equal  to  eight  oboli.    It  is  certainly 

Ung,  should  be  allowed  for  daily  pay  a  mistake  surprising  to  find, 
to  every  seaman  ".  i  Thucyd.  viiL  2y. 

Mr.  Mitford  had  in  the  previous        >  See  a  former  volume,  ch.  IL 
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the  durability  of  his  own  influence.  If  the  proof  of  such  di»- 
interefltednesB  was  of  bo  much  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  Athenian 
people,  yet  more  powerfully  did  it  work  upon  the  mind  of  Cyma. 
With  his  Persian  and  princely  ideas  of  winning  adherents  by 
munificence,^  a  man  who  despised  presents  was  a  phsenomenoii 
commanding  the  higher  sentiment  of  wonder  and  respect.  From 
this  time  forward  he  not  only  trusted  Lysander  with  implidt 
pecuniary  confidence,  but  consulted  him  as  to  the  prosecution  of 
the  war,  and  even  condescended  to  second  his  personal  ambiti(m 
to  the  detriment  of  this  object^ 

Betuming  from  Sardis  to  Ephesus,  after  such  unexampled 
Abondant  success  in  his  interview  with  Cyrus,  Lysander  was 
{he  Pel  enabled  not  only  to  make  good  to  his  fleet  the  full 
ponnesian  arrear  actually  due,  but  also  to  pay  them  for  a  month 
forotsh^^  ^  advance,  at  the  increased  rate  of  four  oboli  per 
by  Cyrus.  mun^  and  ^  promise  that  high  rate  for  the  future. 
A  spirit  of  the  highest  satisfBM^on  and  confidence  was  diffu«ed 
through  the  armament.  But  the  ships  were  in  indifferent  con- 
dition, having  been  hastily  and  parsimoniously  got  up  since  the 
late  defeat  at  Kyzikus.  Accordingly  Lysander  employed  hifi 
present  affluence  in  putting  them  into  better  order,  procunng 
more  complete  tackle,  and  inviting  picked  crews.'  He  tock 
another  step  pregnant  with  important  results.  Summoning  to 
Ephesus  a  few  of  the  most  leading  and  active  men 
organized  from  each  of  the  Asiatic  cities,  he  organized  them  into 
amonniw'  disciplined  clubs  or  factions,  in  correspondence  with 
Asiatic  himsel£      He  instigated    these  clubs  to    the   most 

vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  against  Athens, 
promising  that  as  soon  as  that  war  should  be  concluded,  they 
should  be  invested  and  maintained  by  Spartan  influence  in  the 
government  of  their  respective  cities.*  His  newly-established 
influence  with  Cyrus,  and  the  abundant  supplies  of  which  he 
was  now  master,  added  double  force  to  an  invitation  in  itself  but 
too  seducing.  And  thus,  while  infusing  increased  ardour  into 
the  joint  warlike  efforts  of  these  cities,  he  at  the  same  time 
procured  for  himself  an  ubiquitous  correspondence,  such  as  no 

1  See  the  remarkable  character  of  tarch,  Lysand.  c  4—9. 
Cyrus  the  younger,  given  in  the  Ana-        ^  xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  5, 10. 
basis  of  Xenoph?m.  i.  9.  22-88.  «  Diod6r.  xiiL  70;  Plutarch.  Lywid. 

s  Xenoph.  UeUen.   iL   1,  18;   Pin*  e.  6. 
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sacccseor  conid  manage ;  reudering  the  continuance  of  his  own 
command  almost  eesentiiil  to  succens.  The  fruits  of  his  factiuus 
manrpuvres  will  be  j«een  in  Ihe  subsequent  Dekarchies  or  oli- 
garcbies  of  Ten,  after  tlie  complete  subjugation  of  Athena. 

While  Lysander  and  Cyrus  were  tbus  restoring  fohnidable 
efficacy  to  their  side  of  the  contest  (duiin;^  the  summer  b.c.  407. 
of  407  B.a),  tbe  victx)rious  exile  Alkibiad^  had  pj-oceedinM 
accomplished  the  important  and  delicate  step  of  re-  of  Alki- 
enteiing  his  native  city  for  the  first  time.  According  Thrace  and 
Ut  the  accommodation  with  Pbarnaliuzus,  concluded  ^■**- 
after  the  reduction  of  Chalkddon,  the  Athenian  fleet  was  pre- 
cluded from  assailing  his  satrapy,  and  wus  thus  forced  to  seek 
•ul^istence  elsewhere.  Byzantium  and  Selymbria,  with  contiibu- 
tions  levied  in  Tlirace,  mointainerl  them  for  the  winter ;  in  the 
spring  (407  B.a),  Alkibiades  brought  them  again  to  Samoa,  from 
whence  he  undertook  an  expedition  against  the  coast  of  Earia, 
levying  contributions  to  the  extent  of  100  talents.  Thrasybulus, 
wiUi  thirty  triremes,  went  to  attack  Thmce,  where  he  reduced 
Thaaoe,  Ab<Ura,  and  all  those  towns  which  had  revolted  from 
Athens;  Thasos  being  now  in  especial  distress  from  famine 
as  well  as  from  past  seditions.  A  valuable  contribution  for  the 
support  of  the  fleet  was  doubtless  amoii*^  the  fruits  of  this  success. 
Thrasyllus  at  the  same  time  conducted  another  division  of  the 
army  home  to  Athens,  intended  by  AlkibiadSs  as  precursors  of 
his  own  return.* 

Before  Thrasyllus  arrived,  the  people  had  already  manifested 
their  favourable  di:<position  towards  Alkibiadds  by 
choosing  him  anew  geneial  of  the  armament,  along 
with  Thrasybulus  and  KonCn.    Alkibiades  was  now  S^a^Jm? 
tending  homeward  from  Samoa  with  twenty  triremes, 
bringing  with  him  all  the  contributions  recently  levied.     He 
first  stopped  at  Paros,  then  visited  the  coast  of  Laconia,  and 
lastly  looked  into  the  Laceda;monian  harbour  of  Gytheion,  where 
he  had  learnt  that  thirty  triremes  were  preparing.    The  news 
which  he  received  of  his  re-election  as  general,  strengthened  by 
the  pressing  invitations  and  encouragements  of  his  friends,  as 


1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  L  4.  S— 10 ;  Dio-    wish,  deaerres  niuraei 
dAr.  xiii.  72.    The  chronology  of  Xeno-    ence  over  that  of  I>iod6rus. 


aestionable 

„ ence  over  that  of  D[ 

ph6ii,  though  not  so  clear  as  we  could 
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well  as  by  the  recal  of  his  banished  kiusman,  at  length  deter- 
mined him  to  sail  to  Athens.  He  reached  Peineus  on  a  marked 
day — the  festival  of  the  Plynt^ria  on  the  25th  of  the  month 
ThargSlion  (about  the  end  of  May,  407  b.c.)l  This  was  a  day  d 
melancholy  solemnity,  accounted  unpropitious  for  any  action  of 
importance.  The  statue  of  the  goddess  Atheng  was  stripped  of 
all  its  ornaments,  covered  up  from  every  one's  gaze,  and  washed 
or  cleansed  under  a  mysterious  ceremonial,  by  the  holy  gen^ 
called  Praxiergidse.^  The  goddess  thus  seemed  to  turn  away  her 
face,  and  refuse  to  behold  the  returning  exile.  Such  at  least  waa 
the  construction  of  his  enemies  ;  and,  as  the  subsequent  turn  of 
events  tended  to  bear  them  out,  it  has  been  preserved  ;  while  the 
more  auspicious  counter-interpretation,  doubtless  suggested  by 
his  friends,  has  been  forgotten. 

The  most  extravagant  representations  of  the  pomp  and 
Feelings  splendour  of  this  return  of  Alkibiad^  to  Athens  were 
•ndd^Us  given  by  some  authors  of  antiquity— especially  by 
with  his  Duns  at  Samos,  an  author  about  two  generations 
*^^*^  later.  It  was  said  that  he  brought^  with  him  200 
prow-ornaments  belonging  to  captive-enemies'  ships,  or  (according 
to  some)  even  the  200  captured  ships  themselves ;  that  his 
trireme  was  ornamented  with  gilt  and  silvered  shields,  and 
sailed  by  purple  sails  :  that  Eallippid^,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished actors  of  the  day,  performed  the  functions  of  Eeleust^ 
pronouncing  the  chant  or  word  of  command  to  the  rowers  ;  that 
Chrysogonus,  a  flute-player,  who  had  gained  the  first  prize  at  the 
Pythian  games,  was  ahso  on  board,  playing  the  air  of  return.^ 
All  these  details,  invented  with  melancholy  facility  to  illustrate 
an  ideal  of  ostentation  and  insolence,  are  refuted  by  the  more 
simple  and  credible  narrative  of  Xenophdn.  The  re-entry  of 
Alkibiad^  was  not  merely  unostentatious,  but  even  mistrustful 

ifiee  the  descriptioii  of  a  similar  **  The  water  of  the  Oances,  with  whicb 

solemnity    performed    by    appointed  the  image  of  the  god  Vishiioo  has  bees 

priestesses  and  other  women  at  Aigos  washed,   is   oonndered  a  rery  hofar 

(the  annual  washing  of  the  statae  of  dranght.  fit  for  princes.     That  with 

Athto6  in  the  river  inachns)  given  by  which  the  image  of  thn  md  Seva  is 

the   poet    Kallimachus— Hymnus    in  washed  most  not  tie  drui  I  -  "^  (Ramblts 


LaTsoram  Palladis— with  the  copious  and  Becollections  of  an  li.  lian  OfBdslt 

illustrative  notes  of  BzeUel  Spanheim.  ch.  2r 
Here,  again,  we  find  analogies  in  the       >  I 

existing    sentiment   of    the    Hindoo  kibis 

religion,    dolonel  Sleeman  mentions:  686. 


illustrative  notes  of  BzeUel  Spanheim.    ch.  28.  p.  182.) 

Here,  again,  we  find  analogies  in  the       >  Diod6ms,  xiii.  68 ;  Plntsreb.  Al- 

existing    sentiment   of    the    Hindoo   kibiadte,  cap.  81;  Athenmis,  xiL  p. 
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and  appreheneiye.  He  had  with  him  only  twenty  triremes  ;  and 
though  encouraged,  not  merely  by  the  assurances  of  his  Mends, 
but  also  by  the  news  that  he  had  just  been  re-elected  general, 
he  was  nevertheless  half-afraid  to  disembark,  even  at  the  instant 
when  he  made  fast  his  ship  to  the  quay  in  Peirseua.  A  vast 
crowd  had  assembled  there  from  the  city  and  the  port,  animated 
by  curiosity,  interest,  and  other  emotions  of  every  kind,  to  see 
him  arrive.  But  so  little  did  he  trust  their  sentiments,  that  he 
hesitated  at  first  to  step  on  shore,  and  stood  up  on  the  deck 
looking  about  for  his  friends  and  kinsmen.  Presently  he  saw 
Euryptolemus  hiB  cousin  and  others,  by  whom  he  was  heartily 
welcomed,  and  in  the  midst  of  whom  he  landed.  But  they  too 
were  so  apprehensive  of  his  numerous  enemies,  that  they  formed 
themselves  into  a  sort  of  body-guard,  to  surround  and  protect  him 
against  any  possible  assault  during  his  march  from  Peirseus  to 
Athens.^ 

No  protection,  however,  was  required.  Not  merely  did  his 
enemies  attempt  no  violence  against  him,  but  they  unanimous 
said  nothing  in  opposition  when  he  made  his  defence  JJjJj®"^^^ 
before  the  Senate  and  the  public  assembly.  Pro-  he  is 
testing  before  the  one  as  well  as  the  other  his  '^co^^*^ 
innocence  of  the  impiety  laid  to  his  charge,  he  denounced 
bitterly  the  injustice  of  his  enemies,  and  gently,  but  pathetically, 
deplored  the  unkindness  of  the  people.  His  friends  all  spoke 
warmly  in  the  same  strain.  So  strenuous  and  so  pronounced  was 
the  sentiment  in  his  feivour,  both  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  public 
assembly,  that  no  one  dared  to  address  them  in  the  contrary 
sense.'  The  sentence  of  condemnation  passed  against  him  was 
cancelled :  the  Eumolpidse  were  directed  to  revoke  the  curse 
which  they  had  pronounced  upon  his  head :  the  record  of  the 
sentence  was  destroyed,  and  the  plate  of  lead  upon  which  the 
curse  was  engraven  thrown  into  the  sea :  his  confiscated  property 
was  restored :  lastly,  he  was  proclaimed  general  with  full  powers, 
and  allowed  to  prepare  an  expedition  of  100  triremes,  1600 

1  Xenoph.  HeOen.  L  4, 18, 10.    'AAxi.   rovf  oAAuvc  ouctCcvt  k«a  ^iXovt  |mt^ 
«X^pov«  *  hravaaras  ii  twX  rov  Karaarpm'    iwrovro,  i*^  intrpimiv, 

6—24 
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hoplites  from  the  regular  muster-roll,  and  150  hoi-semen.  AH 
this  passed,  by  mioppoeed  vote,  amidst  silence  on  the  partof 
enemies  and  acclamations  from  friends  —  amidst  anmeasnred 
promises  of  future  achievement  from  himself  and  confident 
assurances,  impressed  by  his  Mends  on  willing  hearers,  thst 
Alkibiad^  was  the  only  man  competent  to  restore  the  empire 
and  grandeur  of  Athens.  The  general  expectation,  which  be 
and  his  friends  took  every  possible  pains  to  excite,  was  that  hit 
victorious  career  of  the  last  three  years  was  a  preparation  for  yet 
greater  triumphs  during  the  next 

We  may  be  satisfied,  when  we  advert  to  the  apprehensions  of 
Effect  Alkibiad^  on  entering  the  PeirsBus,  and  to  the  bodj- 

SpJi***^  guard  organized  by  his  Mends,  that  this  overwhehning 
AUdbiAdte.  and  uncontradicted  triumph  greatly  surpassed  the 
anticipations  of  both.  It  intoxicated  him,  and  led  him  to  make 
light  of  enemies  whom  only  just  before  he  had  so  much  dreaded. 
This  mistake,  together  with  Uie  carelessness  and  insolence  aiisiog 
out  of  what  seemed  to  be  an  imbounded  ascendency,  proved  the 
cause  of  his  future  ruin.  But  the  truth  is  that  these  enemies^ 
however  they  might  remain  silent,  had  not  ceased  to  be  foimi- 
dable.  Alkibiades  had  now  been  eight  years  in  exile,  from  about 
August,  416  B.a,  to  May,  407  B.a  Now  absence  was  in  many 
ways  a  good  thing  for  his  reputation,  since  his  overbearifig 
private  demeanour  had  been  kept  out  of  sight  and  his  impietiei 
partially  forgotten.  There  was  even  a  disposition  among  tbe 
majority  to  accept  his  own  explicit  denial  of  the  fact  laid  to  bit 
charge,  and  to  dwell  chiefly  upon  the  unworthy  manoeuvres  of 
his  enemies  in  resisting  his  demand  for  instant  trial  immediatelj 
after  the  accusation  was  broached,  in  order  that  they  migbt 
calumniate  him  during  his  absence.  He  was  characterized  as  a 
patriot  animated  by  the  noblest  motives,  who  had  brought  botb 
first-rate  endowments  and  large  private  wealth  to  the  service  of 
the  commonwealth,  bat  had  been  ruined  by  a  conspiracy  of 
corrupt  and  worthless  speakers,  every  way  inferior  to  him ;  men 
whose  only  chance  of  success  with  the  people  arose  from  expelling 
those  who  were  better  than  themselves,  while  he  (Alkibiad^)^ 
far  from  having  any  interest  adverse  to  the  democracy,  was  tbe 
natural  and  worthy  fiivourite  of  a  democratical  people.^  So  far 
1  Xenopb.  HeU.  i.  4, 14—10. 
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as  the  old  caoseB  of  unpopularity  were  concerned,  therefore,  time 
and  absence  had  done  much  to  weaken  their  effect,  and  to  assist 
his  friends  in  countervailing  them  by  pointing  to  the  treacherous 
political  manoeuvres  employed  against  him. 

But  if  the  old  causes  of  unpopularity  had  thus,  comparatively 
speaking,  passed  out  of  sight,  otiiers  bad  since  arisen  gentimeiit 
of  a  graver  and  more  ineffaceable  character.  His  •f^'^,^ 
vindictive  hostility  to  his  country  had  been  not  towards 
merely  ostentatioukLy  proclaimed,  but  actively  mani-  ^'^"^ 
Tested,  by  stabs  but  too  effectively  aimed  at  her  vitals.  The 
sending  of  Gylippus  to  Syracuse — the  fortification  of  Dekeleia — 
the  revolts  of  Chios  and  MilStus— the  first  origination  of  the 
conspiracy  of  the  Four  Hundred — ^had  all  been  emphatically  the 
measures  of  Alkibiadds.  Even  for  these  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
moment  attempted  some  excuse :  it  was  affirmed  that  he  bad 
never  ceased  to  love  his  country,  in  spite  of  her  wrongs  towards 
him,  and  that  he  had  been  compelled  by  the  necessities  of  exile 
to  serve  men  whom  he  detested,  at  the  daily  risk  of  his  life.* 
Such  pretences,  however,  could  not  really  impose  upon  any  one. 
The  treason  of  Aikibiad^  during  the  period  of  his  eidle  remained 
indefensible  as  well  as  undeniable,  and  would  have  been  more 
than  sufficient  as  a  theme  for  his  enemies,  had  their  tongues  been 
free.  But  his  position  was  one  altogether  singular :  having  first 
inflicted  on  his  country  inmiense  mischief,  he  had  since  rendered 
her  valuable  service,  and  promised  to  render  still  more.  It  is 
true  that  the  subsequent  service  was  by  no  means  adequate  to 
the  previous  nuschief ;  nor  had  it,  indeed,  been  rendered  ex- 
clusively by  him,  since  the  victories  of  Abydos  and  Kyzikus 
belong  not  less  to  Theramends  and  Thrasybulus  than  to  Alki- 
biadte : '  moreover,  the  peculiar  present  or  capital  which  he  had 
promised  to  bring  with  him — Persian  alliance  and  pay  to  Athens 
— ^had  ptoved  a  complete  delusion.  Still  the  Athenian  arms  had 
been  eminently  successful  since  his  junction ;  and  we  may  see  that 
not  merely  common  report,  but  even  good  judges  such  as  Thucy- 
dides,  ascribed  this  result  to  his  superior  energy  and  management 

1  Xenoph.  Hell.  i.  4, 16.  rebna  prafnenuit  **.     And  ania   in 

s  This    point    is    jusOy    touched  the  life  of  Thrasybnlos  (c  1>-"  Pri- 

nfMn,  more  than  once,  bv  Cornelius  mum  Peloponnesiaoo  beUo  multa  hie 

Napoe— Vit.Alcibiad.c.S— "(tuanqumro  niirasybuius)  sine  Alcibiade  fesiit: 

Tbenunente  et  ThrMybulns   eltdem  (lie  nullam  rem  sine  hoc  ". 
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Without  tonching  upon  these  particulars,  it  is  impossible  fully 
Dlspositioa  *®  Comprehend  the  very  peculiar  position  of  this 
to  refrain  returning  exile  before  the  Athenian  people  in  the 
dwSungoii  summer  of  407  B.a  The  more  distant  past  exhibited 
wroSff^and  ^^^  ^  among  the  worst  of  criminals ;  the  recent  past, 
to  give  him  as  a  valuable  servant  and  patriot ;  the  future  pro- 
*  °^^  mised  continuance  in  this  last  character,  so  far  ai 

there  were  any  positive  indications  to  judge  by.  Now  this  was 
a  case  in  which  discussion  and  recrimination  could  not  poasiblj 
answer  any  useful  purpose.  There  was  every  reason  for  re- 
appointing Alkibiad^  to  his  command ;  but  this  could  only  be 
done  under  prohibition  of  censure  on  his  past  crimes,  and 
provisional  acceptance  of  his  subsequent  good  deeds  as  justifying 
the  hope  of  yet  better  deeds  to  come.  The  popular  instinct  felt 
this  situation  perfectly,  and  imposed  absolute  silence  on  his 
enemies.'  We  are  not  to  infer  from  hence  that  the  people  had 
forgotten  the  past  deeds  of  Alkibiad^  or  that  they  entertained 
for  him  nothing  but  unqualified  confidence  and  admiration.  In 
their  present  very  justifiable  sentiment  of  hopefulness^  they 
determined  that  he  should  have  full  scope  for  prosecuting  his 
new  and  better  career,  if  he  chose,  and  that  his  enemies  should 
be  precluded  from  reviving  the  mention  of  an  irreparable  past, 
so  as  to  shut  the  door  against  him.  But  what  was  thus  inter- 
dicted to  men's  lips  as  unseasonable  was  not  effaced  from  thdr 
recollections ;  nor  were  the  enemies,  though  eilenced  for  the 
moment,  rendered  powerless  for  the  future.  All  this  train  of 
combustible  matter  lay  quiescent,  ready  to  be  fired  by  any  fatore 
misconduct  or  negligence,  perhaps  even  by  blameless  ill-sucoesB, 
on  the  part  of  AlkibiadSs. 

At  a   juncture  when  so  much  depended  upon    his   future 

Mistaken      behaviour,  he  showed  (as  we  shall  see  presently)  that 

oonfldenoe  be  completely  misinterpreted  the  temper  of  the 
andintoxi-  •         ▼   ^     .         ,  ,      .,  ,    ,       .         *     # 

cation  of       people.     Intoxicated  by  the  unexpected  triumph  of 

Alkibiadte.    j^jg  reception — according  to  that  fatal  susceptibili^  w 

common  among  distinguished  Greeks — he  forgot  his  own  past 

history,  and  fancied  that  the  people  had  forgotten  and  forgiven 

it  also  ;  construmg  their  studied  and  well-advised  silence  into  a 

1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  L  4, 20.    Xex^^yrwr    irreivdyrof,    Sid    rh   ^^   Ara^ 
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proof  of  oblivion.  He  conceived  himself  in  aseored  poseeasion  of 
public  confidence,  and  looked  npon  his  numerous  enemies  as  if 
they  no  longer  existed,  because  they  were  not  allowed  to  speak  at 
a  most  unseasonable  hour.  Without  doubt,  his  exultation  was 
shared  by  his  friends,  and  this  sense  of  false  security  proved  his 
future  riiin. 

Two  colleagues,  recommended  by  Alkibiad^  himself— Adei- 
mantus  and  AristokratSs — were  named  by  the  people  He  protectt 
as  generals  of  the  hoplites  to  go  out  with  him,  in  case  ^^$|^ 
of  operations  ashore.^  In  less  than  three  months  his  Eieuaiiiian 
armament  was  ready  ;  but  he  designedly  deferred  his  by  land, 
departure  untQ  that  day  of  the  month  Boedromion  JfjJjJJn*^ 
(about  the  beginning  of  September)  when  the  tokeleia. 
Eleusinian  mysteries  were  celebrated,  and  when  the  solemn 
processional  march  of  the  crowd  of  communicants  was  wont  to 
take  place  along  the  Sacred  Way  from  Athens  to  Eleusis.  •  For 
seven  successive  years,  ever  since  the  establishment  of  Agis  at 
Dekeleia,  this  march  had  been  of  necessity  discontinued,  and  the 
procession  had  been  transported  by  sea,  to  the  omission  of  many 
of  the  ceremonial  details.  Alkibiad^  on  this  occasion,  caused 
the  land-march  to  be  renewed,  in  full  pomp  and  solemnity; 
aasembling  all  his  troops  in  arms  to  protect,  in  case  any  attack 
should  be  made  from  Dekeleia  No  such  attack  was  hazarded ; 
80  that  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  reviving  the  full  regularity  of 
this  illustrious  scene,  and  escorting  the  numerous  communicants 
out  and  home,  without  the  smallest  interruption — an  exploit 
gratifying  to  the  religious  feelings  of  the  people,  and  imparting 
an  acceptable  sense  of  undiminished  Athenian  power  ;  while,  in 
reference  to  his  own  reputation,  it  was  especially  politic,  as 
serving  to  make  his  peace  with  the  Eumolpidse  and  the  Two 
goddesses,  on  whose  account  he  had  been  condemned.' 

Immediately  after  the  mysteries,  he  departed  with  his  arma- 
ment It  appears  that  Agis  at  Dekeleia,  though  he  had  not 
chosen  to  come  out  and  attack  Alkibiades  when  posted  to  guard 

1  Xenopb.  Hellen.  1.  4,  SO.     Both  and  also  as  to  the  fact  that  they  were 

Dioddras  (ziii.  60)  and  Comelins  Nepoe  named  as  xara  ynv  orttarriyoC. 

(Vit  Alcib.  c.  7)  state  Tbrasytm'usand  3  Xenoph.  Hellen.  L  4, 20 ;  Plutarch, 

Adeimantos  as  his  colleagues,   both  Alkib.  c.  34.     Neither  DiodOrus  nor 

slate  also  that  his  coUeagues  were  Cornelius  Nepos    mentions    this  re- 

ehoMn  on   his   recomraenoation.      I  markable  incident  about  the  escort  of 

follow  Xenophdn  as  to  the  names,  the  Eleusinian  procession. 
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the  Eleiuiiiian  prooeflrion,  had  neTeitheless  felt  humiliated  by  the 
PpqUI^^  defiance  offered  to  him.  He  shortly  afterwards  took 
^envpi  of  advantage  of  the  departure  of  this  large  force,  to  som- 
•^riie  mon  reinforcements  from  Peloponnesus  and  Boeotia, 
^^^^^'o^  and  attempt  to  surprise  the  waUs  of  Athens  on  a 
dark  night  If  he  expected  any  connivance  within  the  plot  mis- 
carried :  alarm  was  given  in  time,  so  that  the  eldest  and  youngest 
hoplites  were  found  at  their  posts  to  defend  the  walls.  The 
assailants — said  to  have  amounted  to  28,000  men,  of  whom  half 
were  hoplites,  with  1200  cavalry,  900  of  them  Boeotians — ^weie 
seen  on  the  ensuing  day  close  under  the  walls  of  the  city,  which 
were  amply  manned  with  the  full  remaining  strength  of  Athena 
In  an  obstinate  cavalry  battle  which  ensued,  the  Athenians 
gained  the  advantage  even  over  the  Boeotians.  Agis  encamped 
the  next  night  in  the  garden  of  Akaddmus ;  again  on  the  morrow 
he  drew  up  his  troops  and  offered  battle  to  the  Athenians,  who 
are  affirmed  to  have  gone  forth  in  order  of  battle,  but  to  have 
kept  under  the  protection  of  the  missiles  firom  the  walls,  so  that 
Agis  did  not  dare  to  attack  them.^  We  may  well  doubt  whether 
the  Athenians  went  out  at  all,  since  they  had  been  for  yean 
accustomed  to  regard  themselves  as  inferior  to  the  Peloponnesians 
in  the  field.  Agis  now  withdrew,  satisfied  apparently  with 
having  ofifered  battle,  sc  as  to  efface  the  affi:ont  which  he  had 
received  from  the  march  of  the  Eleusinian  communicants  in 
defiance  of  his  neighbourhood. 

The  first  exploit  of  Alkibiad^  was  to  proceed  to  Androe,  now 
B.C  407.  under  a  Lacedsmonian  harmost  and  garrison.  Land- 
§^^^*  ing  on  the  island,  he  plundered  the  fields,  defeated 
Aii^ui  AA^  ^^^  the  native  troops  and  the  Lacedemonians,  and 
■aili  with  forced  them  to  shut  themselves  up  withm  the  town, 
^^''J^  which  he  besieged  for  some  days  without  avail,  and 
Asia— Hi-  then  proceeded  onward  to  Samos,  leaving  Eondn  in  a 
Andros—  fortified  post,  with  twenty  ships,  to  prosecute  the 
u^n  in       siege.*    At  Samos  he  first  ascertained  the  state  of  the 

w«P«*to      Peloponnesian    fleet  at  Ephesus— the  influenoe  a©- 

nopeii  from  •!•▼  i  ^  >•. 

Persia.  quired  by  Lysander  over  Cyrus — the  staxmg  anti- 

1  Diodftr.  xiii.  72, 78.  00.    The  lattw  aayi  that  TlmsylmlH 

s  Xenoph.  HeUen.  L  4,  82— L  6, 18 ;  was  left  at  Androi,  which  oaimoi  bt 
PlQtartsh,  Alkib.  jc.  86 ;  I>iod6r.  xiii.    trae. 
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Athenian  dispositions  of  the  young  prince — and  the  ample 
rate  of  pay,  put  down  even  in  advance,  of  which  the  Pdo- 
ponnesian  seamen  were  now  in  actual  receipt.  He  now  first  be- 
came convinced  of  the  fiedlure  of  those  hopes  which  he  had  con- 
ceived, not  without  good  reason,  in  the  preceding  year — and  of 
which  he  had  doubtless  boasted  at  Athens ;  that  the  alliance  of 
Persia  might  be  neutralized  at  least,  if  not  won  over,  through  the 
envoys  escorted  to  Susa  by  Phamabazus.  It  was  in  vain  that  he 
prevailed  upon  Tissaphem^  to  mediate  with  Cyrus,  to  introduce 
to  him  some  Athenian  envoys,  and  to  inculcate  upon  him  his 
own  views  of  the  true  interests  of  Persia ;  that  is,  that  the  war 
should  be  fed  and  protracted  so  as  to  wear  out  both  the  Grecian 
belligerent  parties,  each  by  means  of  the  other.  Such  a  policy, 
uncongenial  at  all  times  to  the  vehement  temper  of  Cyrus,  had 
become  yet  more  repugnant  to  him  since  his  intercourse  with 
Lysander.  He  would  not  consent  even  to  see  the  envoys,  nor 
was  he  probably  displeased  to  put  a  slight  upon  a  neighbour  and 
rival  satrap.  Deep  was  the  despondency  among  the  Athenians 
at  Samos,  when  painfully  convinced  that  all  hopes  from  Persia 
must  be  abandoned  for  themselves ;  and  further,  that  Persian  pay 
was  both  more  ample  and  better  assured  to  their  enemies  than 
ever  it  had  been  before,^ 

Lysander  had  at  Ephesus  a  fleet  of  ninety  triremes,  which  he 
employed  himself  in  repairing  and  augmenting,  being  i^ynuidfirat 
still  inferior  in  number  to  the  Athenians.    In  vain  did  ^'^fl^S^ 
Alkibiad§s  attempt  to  provoke  him  out  to  a  general  f^^^*J^ 
action.    This  was  much  to  the  interest  of  the  Athe-  fight-dit- 
nians,  apart  from  their  superiority  of  number,  since  j^^*^ 
they  were  badly  provided  with  money,  and  obliged  to  Aikibiad^^ 
levy  contributions  wherever  they  could ;  but  Lysander  was  re- 
solved not  to  fight  unless  he  could  do  so  with  advantage,  and 
Cyrus,  not  afraid  of  sustaining  the  protracted  expense  of  the  war, 
had  even  enjoined  upon  him  this  cautious  policy,  with  additional 
hopes  of  a  I^cenician  fleet  to  his  aid, — ^which  in  his  mouth  was 
not  intended  to  delude,  as  it  had  been  by  TissaphemSs.'    Unable 

1  XeDoph.  HeOeii.  L  5,  9 :  Plutarch,        >  Pliitardi,  Lynnd.  c.  9.    I  Tentnre 

IjMoid.  c.  4.    The  latter  tells  us  that  to  antedate  the  statements  which  he 

the  Athenian  ships  were   presently  there  makes,  as  to  the  eooouragements 

emptied    by    the    desertion    of    the  from  Gyms  io  Lysander. 
seamen :  a  careless  exaggeration. 
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to  bring  about  a  general  battle,  and  having  no  immediate  or 

capital  enterprise  to  conetrain  his  attention,  Alkibiad^  became 

careless,  and  abandoned  himself  partly  to  the  loye  of  pleasure, 

partly  to  reckless  predatory  enterprises  for  the  purpose  of  getting 

money  to  pay  his  army.     Thrasybnlus  had  come  from  his  post 

on  the  Hellespont,  and  was  now  engaged  in  fortifying  Phoksa, 

probably  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  post  to  be  enabled  to 

pillage  the  interior.      Here  he  was  joined  by  Alkibiadds,  who 

sailed  across  with  a  squadron,  leaying  his  main  fleet  at  Samo& 

He  left  it  under  the  command  of  his  favourite  pilot  Antiochus, 

but  with  express  orders  on  no  account  to  fight  until  his  retom. 

While  employed  in  his  visit  to  Phoksea  and  Elazomense,  Alb'- 

AlkibiadAi     biad^  perhaps  hard-pressed  for  money,  conceived 

l^j^        the  unwarrantable  project  of  enriching  his  men  by 

leaving  hui  the  plunder  of  the  neichbourin£  territory  of  KvmiL 
fleet  under  iv  j   j  j  r    a.t.  t      /  \\7 

the  com-        ftu  allied  dependency  of  Athens.      Landmg  on  thiB 

AnSoi^Tu  territory  unexpectedly,  after  fabricating  some  frvro- 
--oppress-  lous  calumnies  against  the  Kymseans,  he  at  first  seized 
AUdbiadte  much  property  and  a  considerable  number  of  pri- 
atKymd.  goners.  But  the  inhabitants  assembled  in  anns, 
bravely  defended  their  possessions,  and  repelled  his  men  to  their 
ships ;  recovering  the  plundered  property,  and  lodging  it  in 
safety  within  their  walls.  Stung  with  this  miscarriage,  AUd- 
biadSs  sent  for  a  reinforcement  of  hoplites  from  MityUnS,  and 
marched  up  to  the  walls  of  KymS,  where  he  in  vain  challenged 
the  citizens  to  come  forth  and  fight  He  then  ravaged  the  terri- 
tory at  pleasure;  while  the  Kymseans  had  no  other  resouroe, 
except  to  send  envoys  to  Athens,  to  complain  of  so  gross  an  out- 
rage inflicted  by  the  Athenian  general  upon  an  unofiending 
Athenian  dependency.^ 

This  was  a  grave  charge,  and  not  the  only  charge  which  Alld- 
blades  had  to  meet  at  Athens.  During  his  absence  at  Phobea 
and  Kym^  Antiochus  the  pilot,  whom  be  bad  left  in  command, 

1  Diodto.  ziii.  78.    I  f oUow  Diod6nu  visit  of  Alldbiadte  to  Thruybalns  tX 

in  respect  to  this  story  about  Kynid,  Phoksea.     They  do  not  name  KynA 

which  he  probably  copied  from   the  however :  according  to  them,  the  » 

Kymflsan  historian  Bphorus.  Cornelius  to  Phoksa  haa  no  assignable  puiposs 


Nepos  (Alcib.  c.  7)  briefly  glances  at  or  consequences.     But  the  plnnder 

it  of    Kymd    is    a    circumstance   both 

Xeuophdn  (Hellen.  i.  5,  11)  as  well  su£9ciently   probable    in    ilaelf   aad 

as  Plutarch  (Lysand.  c.  6)  mention  the  suitable  to  the  occasion. 
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disobeying  Uie  express  order  prononnced  against  fighting  a  battle^ 
first  naiLi  across  from  Samos  to  Notium,  the  harbour  oompiaSnts 
of  Kolophdn,  and  from  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  ^  5Lu,- 
harbour  of  Ephesos,  where  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  at  Athens 
lay.    Entering  that  harbour  with  his  own  ship  and  J^^^ 
another,  he  passed  doee  in  front  of  the  prows  of  the  ^J**^ 
Peloponnesian  triremes,  insulting  them  scornfully  absence  of 
and  defying  them  to  combat     Lysander  detached  -^^k***^*^ 
some  ships  to  pursue  him,  and  an  action  gradually  ensued,  which 
was  exactly  that  which  Antiochus  desired     But  the  Athenian 
ships  were  all  in  disorder,  and  came  into  battle  as  each  oi 
them  separately  could,  while  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  was  well- 
marshalled  and  kept  in  hand ;  so  that  the  battle  was  all  to  the 
advantage  of  the  latter.     The  Athenians,  compelled  to  take 
flighty  were  pursued  to  Notium — losing  fifteen  triremes,  several 
along  with  their   full   crews.     Antiochus  himself  was  slain. 
Before  retiring  to  Ephesus,  Lysander  had  -the  satisfaction  of 
erecting  his  trophy  on  the  shore  of  Notium  ;  while  the  Athenian 
fleet  was  carried  back  to  its  station  at  Samos.^ 

It  was  in  vain  that  Alkibiad^  hastening  back  to  Samos, 
mustered  the  entire  Athenian  fleet,  sailed  to  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour  of  Ephesus,  and  there  ranged  his  ships  in  battle  order, 
challenging  the  enemy  to  come  foi  th.  Lysander  would  give  him 
no  opportunity  of  wiping  off  the  late  dishonour.  And  as  an 
additional  mortification  to  Athens,  the  Lacedaemonians  shortly 
afterwards  captured  both  Teds  and  Delphinium ;  the  latter  being 
a  fortified  post  which  the  Athenians  had  held  for  the  last  three 
yean  in  the  island  of  Chios.' 

Even  before  the  battle  of  Notium,  it  appears  that  complaints 
and  dissatisfaction  had  been  growing  up  in  the  anna-  Dinatiafao- 
ment  against  Alkibiadds.    He  had  gone  out  with  a  ^^'^'^. 
splendid  force,  not  inferior,  in  number  of  triremes  in  the 
and  hoplites,  to  that  which  he  had  conducted  against  I^SST** 
Sicily,  and  under  large  promises,  both  from  himself  2kibladfl«. 

1  Zenoph.    HeUen.    L    6,    12—15 ;  punoant  to  Welske^s  note,  in  plaee  of 

IModAr.  ziiL  71 ;  Plntarch,  Alkib.  c  &ion,  which  appean  in  Xenophdn.    I 

» :  Flntazch,  Lysand.  o.  6.  copy  the  latter,  however,  in  aacriUnc 

t  Xenoph.  BeUen.  L  6,  15 ;  Dioddr.  these  captores  to  the  yearof  Lyaandar, 

ziiLTS.  instead  of  to  the  year  of  Kallikra- 

I  copy  I>iod6ni8  in  patting  Tete,  tidaa. 
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and  his  Mends,  of  achievements  to  come.  Yet  in  a  space  of  time 
which  can  hardly  have  been  less  than  three  mont^  not  a  single 
gaccess  had  been  accomplished ;  while,  on  the  other  side,  there 
was  to  be  reckoned  the  disappointment  on  the  score  of  Persia — 
which  had  great  effect  on  the  temper  of  the  armament,  and  which, 
though  not  his  £iiult,  was  contrary  to  expectations  which  he  had 
held  oat — ^the  disgraceful  plunder  of  Kyme,  and  the  defeat  at 
Notium.  It  was  true  that  AlkibiadSs  had  given  peremptory 
orders  to  Antiochus  not  to  fight,  and  that  the  battle  had  been 
hazarded  in  flagrant  disobedience  to  his  injunctions.  But  this 
circumstance  only  raised  new  matter  for  dissatisfaction  of  a 
graver  character.  If  Antiochus  had  been  disobedient — ^if,  besides 
disobedience,  he  had  displayed  a  childish  vanity  and  an  utter 
neglect  of  all  military  precautions — who  was  it  that  had  chosen 
him  for  deputy ;  and  that  too  against  all  Athenian  precedent, 
putting  the  pilot,  a  paid  officer  of  the  ship,  over  the  heads  of  the 
tnerarchs  who  paid  their  pilots,  and  served  at  their  own  cost? 
It  was  AlklbiadGs  who  placed  Antiochun  in  this  grave  and  re- 
sponsible situation  :  a  personal  fiavourite,  an  excellent  convivial 
companion,  but  destitute  of  all  qualities  befitting  a  commander. 
And  this  turned  attention  on  another  point  of  the  character  of 
Alkibiadls — ^his  habits  of  excessive  self-indulgence  and  dissipa- 
tion. The  loud  murmurs  of  the  camp  charged  him  with  neglect- 
ing the  interests  of  the  service  for  enjoyments  with  jovial  parties 
and  Ionian  women,  and  with  admitting  to  his  confidence  those 
who  best  contributed  to  the  amusement  of  such  chosen  hours.^ 

It  was  in  the  camp  at  Samos  that  this  general  indignation 
^  against  Alkibiad^  first  arose,  and  was  from  thence 

and  aocoaa-  transmitted  formally  to  Athens,  by  the  mouth  of 
tiOTi^amst  Thrasybulus,  son  of  Thrason'— not  the  eminent 
J^J^to  Thrasybulus  (son  of  Lykus)  who  has  been  already 
often  mentioned  in  this  history,  and  will  be  men- 
tioned again.  There  came  at  the  same  time  to  Athens  the 
complaints  froai  Kym^  against  the  unprovoked  aggression  and 

1  Platarch,   Alkib.  c.  36.      He  re-        >  A  person  named  Thraton  is  men- 

oonnts.  in  toe  tenth  chapter  of  the  tioned  in  the  Choiseol  Inscription  (Mo. 

same  biography,  an  anecdoto  describing  147,  pp.  221,  222,  of  the  Corp.  later, 

the  manner  in  which  Antiochus  fiist  of  Boeckh)  as  one  of  the  HellAnotamlis 

won  the  faronr  of  AUcibiad^s,  then  a  in  the  year  410  B.C.    He  is  described  by 

youne  man,  l>y  catching  a  tame  quaU,  his  Deme  as  ButaJe* :  he  is  probably 

which  had  escaped  from  his  bosom.  enough  the  father  of  this  Thnusybulos. 
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plunder  of  that  place  by  AUdbiadte  ;  and  eeemingly  complaints 
from  other  places  besides.^  It  was  even  urged  as  accusation 
against  him,  that  he  was  in  guilty  collusion  to  betray  the  fleet  to 
Phamabazus  and  the  Lacedsemonians,  and  that  he  had  already 
provided  three  forts  in  the  Chersonese  to  retire  to,  so  soon  as  this 
scheme  should  be  ripe  for  execution. 

Such  grave  and  wide-spread  accusations,  coupled  with  the 
disaster  at  Notium,  and  the  complete  disappointment    .,^     ^ 
of  all  the  promises  of  success,  were  more  than  sum-  of  sentl- 
dent  to  alter  the  sentiments  (k  the  people  of  Athens  j^^,^^ 
towards  Alkibiadds.     He  had  no  character  to  fall  dlsgieMare 
back  upon  ;  or  rather,  he  had  a  character  worse  than  AthenUns 
none— such  as  to  render  the  most  criminal  imputa-  ^^^ 
tions  of  treason  not  intrinsically  improbable.    The 
comments  of  his  enemies,  which  had  been  forcibly  excluded  from 
public  discussion  during  his  summer  visit  to  Athens,  were  now 
again  set  free,  and  all  the  adverse  recollections  of  his  past  life 
doubtless  revived.    The  people  had  refused  to  listen  to  these, 
in  order  that  he  might  have  a  Mr  trial,  and  might  verify  the 
title,  claimed  for  him  by  his  friends,  to  be  judged  only  by  his 
aabsequent  exploits,  achieved  since  the  year  411  B.C.    He  had 
now  had  his  trial ;  he  had  been  found  wanting  ;  and  the  popular 
eonfidence,  which  had  been  provisionally  granted  to  him,  was 
accordingly  withdrawn. 

It  is  not  just  to  represent  the  Athenian  people  (however 
Plutarch  and  Cornelius  Nepos  may  set  before  us  this  Reasonable 
picture)  as  having  indulged  an  extravagant  and  un-  c^'^^i^ 
measured  confidence  in  Alkibiadds  in  the  month  of  tionand 
July,  demanding  of  him  more  than  man  could  per-  <i^i«*«*^ 
form — and  as  afterwards  in  the  month  of  December  passing,  with 
childish  abruptness,  from  confidence  into  wrathful  displeasure, 

1  Xenoi^  HeUflo.  L  6, 16—17.    *AA-   a  mostnnoonifortablo  and  troablasomo 
Ktfiidi^t  M^v  otr,  ««n|pw«^  Kol  i^rf   oompuiioii  (seot.  7^^    HiB  tosUmony  on 


vrportf  ^tp6iuvt,  Ao.     Diod6r.  ziil.  the  point  isTalnable:  for  there  b«7«u« 

Tt.    iyiyomo  6i  mil  «aAm  voAA«l  Urn'  DO  oispodtion  here  to  make  ont  any 

p»kaX  Koi' mirov,  Ac  caM  aAinat  AUdbiadte.   Thetrierarch 

Fhitareh,  Alkib.  e.  88.  notices    the    fact    that    AlkibiadSt 

One  of  the  remaining  apeeohee  of  preferred  hit  trireme,  simply  as  a  proof 

Lyiias(Orat.  zzL 'AroAoy^AMpoioKiaO  that  it  was  the  beet  equinped.  or 

is  dettvered  bj  the  trierarch  in  this  among  the  best  equipped,  of  the  whole 

fleet,  onboard  of  whose  ship  Alkibtadte  fleet.     Archestratos   and  Brasinidte 

himself  chose  to  saO.    This  trierarch  preferred  it  afterwards,  for  the  same 

oomplainB  of  AUdbiadSs  as  having  been  reason. 
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because  their  own  impoesible  expectatdoiiB  were  not  already 
realized.  That  the  people  entertained  lai^ge  expectatiouB,  from  so 
yery  considerable  an  armament^  cannot  be  doubted  :  the  lai^geel 
of  all,  probably  (as  in  the  instance  of  the  Sicilian  ezpeditioaiX 
were  those  entertained  by  Alkibiadds  himself,  and  promulgated 
by  his  friends.  But  we  ai-e  not  called  upon  to  determine  what 
the  people  would  have  done,  had  Alkibiadfis,  after  performing  aU 
the  duties  of  a  £uthful,  skilful,  and  enterprising  commander, 
nevertheless  failed,  from  obstacles  beyond  his  own  control,  in 
realizing  their  hopes  and  his  own  promises.  No  such  case 
occurred :  that  which  did  occur  was  materially  different  Besides 
the  absence  of  grand  successes,  he  had  further  been  negligent  and 
reckless  in  his  primary  duties— he  had  exposed  the  Athenian 
arms  to  defeat^  by  his  disgraceful  selection  of  an  unworthy 
lieutenant^ — he  had  violated  the  territory  and  property  of  an 
allied  dependency,  at  a  moment  when  Athens  had  a  paramount 
interest  in  cultivatmg  by  every  means  the  attachment  of  her 
remaining  allies.  The  cruth  is,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  that 
he  had  really  been  spoiled  by  the  intoxicating  reception  given  to 
him  so  unexpectedly  in  the  city.  He  had  mistaken  a  hopeful 
public,  determined,  even  by  forced  silence  as  to  the  past,  to  give 
him  the  full  benefit  of  a  meritorious  future,  but  requiring  as 
condition  from  him  that  that  future  should  really  be  meritorious 
— ^for  a  public  of  assured  admirers,  whose  f&vour  he  had  already 
earned  and  might  consider  as  his  own.  He  became  an  altered 
man  after  that  visits  like  Miltiad^  after  the  battle  of  Maratfadn  ; 
or  rather,  the  impulses  of  a  character  essentially  dissolute  and 
insolent  broke  loose  from  that  restraint  under  which  they  had 
before  been  partially  controlled     At  the  time  of  the  battle  of 


iXenoph.  HeOeo.  i  6,  IS.    ot  'A^  prosecatioii  of  warlike  L 

Mi•^  «^  ib7^^  1^  vwiiaxla^  x<»^*^^  ascribed  to  Alkibiadte  is  troe  of  aU 

«Ixor  r^  'AAxi^i<ia]),  oioMcvoi  at'  dfitf-  the  period  between  hia  exOe  and  hla 

A«tir  r«  xal  Axpdrciay  kvoXm-  last  Tialt  to  Athena  (about  September, 

A««^  r^c  viMut.  B.C  416,  to  September,  B.C  407).  Dorinc 

The  ezpreaiion  which  Thucvdidte  the  first  four  years  of  that  time,  he 

employs  in  reference  to  Alkibi&dte  wwi  rexr  effectire   against  Atheas; 

requires  a  few  words  of  comment :  dorlng  the  last  four,  Tory  effeotiv«  in 

(yL  16>— «e«l  <i|fioo-£f  Ko^iTio'Ta  herserrloe. 

6ia$4vra  ri  rov  voX/fiov,  iSi^       But  the  assertion  is  certainly  not 

{<ca0Yoi  roi«  iwtrnSrifiany  ainov  ax'^w  true  of  his  last  command,  whS^  ended 

Bimtt,  «cal  aAAot«    iwirMatnnK   (the  with  the  battle  of  Notiom ;  nor  is  II 

AtheniansX  ov  au  itoKpov  tvimkw  i^v  more  than  partially  tme  (at  leart,  it  is 

w6Xt,v.  an  exaffgeration  of  the  truth)  tot  the 

The     "strenuous     and     effective  period  before  his  exile. 
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KjzSkua — when  Alkibiad@B  was  labouring  to  regain  Uie  favour  of 
hifl  injured  countrymen  and  was  yet  uncertain  whether  he  should 
saooeed— he  would  not  have  committed  the  fault  of  quitting  his 
fleet  and  leaving  it  under  the  command  of  a  lieutenant  like 
Antiochus.  If  therefore  Athenian  sentiment  towards  Alkibiad^ 
underwent  an  entire  change  during  the  autumn  of  407  rcl,  this 
was  in  consequence  of  an  alteration  in  hit  character  and  be- 
haviour ;  an  alteration  for  the  worse,  just  at  the  crisis  when 
everything  turned  upon  his  good  conduct  and  upon  his  deserving 
at  least,  if  he  could  not  command,  success. 

We  may  indeed  observe  that  the  faults   of  Nikias  before 
Syracuse,  and  in  reference  to  the  coming  of  Qvlippus, 
were  bn  graver  and  more  mischievous  than  those  of  behaTioor 
Alkibiadde  during  this  turning-season  of  his  career,  i^Suand 
and  the  disappointment  of  antecedent  hopes  at  least  ^^J^^^ 
equal    Tet  whUe  these  ihults  and  disappointment 
Inrought  about  the  dismissal  and  disgrace  of  AlMbiadds,  they  did 
not  induce  the  Athenians  to  dismiss  Nikias>  though  himself 
desiring  it^  nor  even  prevent  them  from  sending  him  a  second 
armament  to  be  ruined  along  with  the  first    'Die  contrast  is 
most  instructive,  as  demonstrating  ui>on  what  points  durable 
esteem  in  Athens  turned ;  how  long  the  most  melancholy  public 
incompetency  could  remain  overlooked,  when  covered  by  piety, 
decorum,  good  intentions,  and  high  station ;  ^  how  short-lived 
was  the  ascendency  of  a  man  fax  superior  in  ability  and  energy, 
besides  an  equal  station — ^when  his  moral  qualities  and  ante- 
cedent life  were  such  as  to  provoke  fear  and  hatred  in  many, 
esteem  from  none.    Yet  on  the  whole,  Nikias,  looking  at  him  as 
a  public  servant,  was  &r  more  destructive  to  his  countiy  than 
Alkibiadds.    The  mischief  done  to  Athens  by  the  latter  was 
done  chiefly  in  the  avowed  service  of  her  enemies. 

On  hearing  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  Notium  and  the  accumu- 
lated complaints  against  Alkibiadds,  the  Athenians  simply  voted 

1  TdmaetthecMeofNikiAa,  it  would  iwpn^  la^A«y  v^w  w6kiw. 
be  neoenuy  to  take  the  conTerse  of       The  reader  will  of  conne  understand 

the  JMnnent  of  Thnoydidte  respecting  that  these  last  Greek  words  are  not  an 

Andbiadte,  dted  in   mj  last  note,  actnal  citation,  bat  a  transformation 

and  to  say— col  ft|fMo-ia   K^Ki<rra  of  the  actual  words  of  ThncydidSs, 

SteMi^ra  ri.  ni  voA^^ov,  iSCa  IxaoTot  ri  for  the  purpose  of   fllnstratinf  the 

iv»Tf  4«W^«r«  airov  iyao-fftfv-  contrast    between    Alkibladte    and 

r«f,  Mil  «ir^  hnrphlnMrnt,  ob   AtcL  Nikias. 
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that  he  should  be  dismissed  from  his  command,  naming  ten 
AlkibiAdte  ^®^  generals  to  replace  him.  He  was  not  brought 
todiamiMed  to  trial,  nor  do  we  know  whether  any  such  step  was 
S^nand-  proposed.  Yet  his  proceedings  at  Kjm^  if  they 
rSi^med  ^apP®^^  ^  ^'^  ^^^  them,  richly  deserved  judicial 
to  sacceed  animadversion ;  and  the  people,  had  th^  so  dealt 
tirosto Um^  with  him,  would  only  have  acted  up  to  the  esti- 
O^^^^^oof^  mable  function  ascribed  to  them  by  the  oligarchical 
Fhrynichus — ^  of  serving  as  refuge  to  their  dependent  allies,  and 
chafltiHing  the  high-handed  oppressions  of  the  optimates  against 
them".^  In  the  perilous  position  of  Athens,  however,  with 
reference  to  the  foreign  war,  sucb  a  political  trial  would  have 
been  productive  of  much  dissension  and  mischief.  And  AUd- 
biad^  avoided  the  question  by  not  coming  to  Athena.  Ab  soon 
as  he  heard  of  his  dismissal,  he  retired  immediately  from  the 
army  to  his  own  fortified  posts  on  the  Chersonese. 

The  ten  new  generals  named  were,  Kon6n,  Diomedon,  Leon, 
Kon6n  and  ^^^^^^  Erasinidds,  Aristokratds,  Archeetratus^  Proto- 
giMl.  machus,  Thrasyllus,  Aristogends.  Of  these,  Eonfin 
ci^Saraand  was  directed  to  proceed  forthwith  from  Andres^  widi 
orSEe**^  the  twenty  ships  which  he  had  there  to  receive  the 
BhrnUan  fleet  from  Alkibiadds  ;  while  Phanosthen^  proceeded 
tiM  aSS^  with  four  triremes  to  replace  Eon6n  at  Androe.* 
"**^  In  his  way  thither,  Phanosthenes  fell  in  with 

Dorieus  the  Rhodian  and  two  Thurian  triremes,  which  he 
captured  with  every  man  aboard*  The  captives  were  sent  to 
Athens,  where  all  were  placed  in  custody  (in  case  of  future 
exchange)  except  Dorieus  himsell  The  latter  had  been  con- 
demned to  death  and  banished  frt)m  his  native  cily  of  Bhodei^ 
together  with  his  kindred,  probably  on  the  score  of  political 
disaffection,  at  the  time  when  Rhodes  was  a  member  of  the  Athe- 
nian alliance.  Having  since  then  become  a  citizen  of  Thurii,  he 
had  served  with  distinction  in  the  fleet  of  Mindarus  both  al 
Miletus  and  the  Hellespont  The  Athenians  now  had  so  much 
companion  upon  him,  that  they  released  him  at  once  and  uncon- 
ditionally, without  even  demanding  a  ransom  or  an  equivalent 

iThncyd.  tUL  48.     rbr  Bk  6fitiQy,   penoDt  called  «c<JUNc4YatfotoroptfiBatn) 
0^¥  Tf  (of  tbd  aiJied  dependencies)   vm6povi9r±v» 
««ra4vyl^y,  «at  U»itm¥  (<.«.  of  the  high       <  Xen.  HeL  i  5, 18 ;  Dlod.  ziSL  74. 
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By  what  particular  circamstance  their  compasaion  was  determined, 
forming  a  pleasing  exception  to  the  melancholy  habits  which  per- 
vaded Qredan  war&re  in  both  belligerents,  we  should  never 
have  leamt  from  the  meagre  narrative  of  Xenophdn.  But  we 
ascertain  from  other  sources  that  Dorieus  (the  son  of  Diagoras  of 
Rhodes)  was  illustrious  beyond  all  other  Greeks  for  his  victories 
in  the  pankration  at  the  Olympic,  Isthmian,  and  Nemean  festivals 
— that  he  had  gained  the  first  prize  at  three  Olympic  festivals  in 
saoceesion  (of  which  Olympiad  88,  or  428  b.o^  was  the  second),  a 
distinction  altogether  without  precedent,  besides  8  Isthmian  and 
7  Nemean  prizes — ^that  his  father  Diagoras,  his  brothers,  and  his 
cousins  were  all  celebrated  as  successful  athletes — ^lastly,  that  the 
£Etmily  were  illustrious  from  old  date  in  their  native  island  of 
Rhodes,  and  were  even  descended  from  the  Messenian  hero 
Aristomen^  When  the  Athenians  saw  before  them  as  their 
prisoner  a  man  doubtless  of  magnificent  stature  and  presence  (as 
we  may  conclude  from  his  athletic  success),  and  surrounded  by 
soch  a  halo  of  glory  impressive  in  the  highest  degree  to  Grecian 
imagination,  the  feelings  and  usages  of  war  were  at  once  over- 
ruled. Though  Dorieus  had  been  one  of  their  most  vehement 
enemies,  they  could  not  bear  either  to  touch  his  person  or  to 
exact  from  him  any  condition.  Released  by  them  on  this 
occasion,  he  lived  to  be  put  to  death,  about  thirteen  years  after- 
wards, by  the  LacedsBmonians.^ 

When  Kon6n  reached.  Samos  to  take  the  command,  he  foimd 
the  armament  in  a  state  of  great  despondency  ;  not  merely  from 
the  dishonourable  affair  of  Notium,  but  also  from  disappointed 
hopes  connected  with  AUdbiad^  and  frx>m  dif&culties  in  pro- 
curing regular  pay.  So  painfully  was  the  last  inconvenience 
felt,  that  the  first  measure  of  Eondn  was  to  contract  the  numbers 
of  tiie  armament  from  above  100  triremes  to  70 ;  and  to  reserve 
for  the  diminished  fleet  all  the  abler  seamen  of  the  larger.  With 
this  fleet  he  and  his  colleagues  roved  about  the  enemies'  coasts  to 
collect  plunder  and  pay.* 

Apparentiy  about  the  same  time  that  Eondn  superseded 
AlkibiadSs  (that  is,  about  December,  407  B.a,  or 
January,  406  B.a),  the  year  of  Lysander's  command 

1  XBDopb.  HeUen.  L  5, 10 ;  Panaan.  *  Xenqph.  Hellen.  L  9, 20;  compare 
▼L  7.  S.  i.  6, 16 ;  Diod6r.  xiU.  H. 
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expired,  and  Kallikratidas  arrived  from  Sparta  to  replace  binu 
KAiukmti  ^^  arrival  was  received  witli  ondisgiiised  diflsatis- 
dMsnper^  Action  by  the  leading  Lacedsmoniana  in  the  arma- 
jSSS^^iet^  ment,  by  the  chie£s  in  the  Asiatic  cities,  and  by 
^i«[^»  Gyms.  Now  was  felt  the  fall  influence  of  tboee 
fiactioas  correspondences  and  intrigues  which  Lysander 
had  established  with  all  of  them,  for  indirectly  working  out  the 
perpetuity  of  his  own  command.  While  loud  complaints  were 
heard  of  the  impolicy  of  Sparta  in  annually  changing  her  admii-al, 
both  Cyrus  and  the  rest  concurred  with  Lysander  in  throwing 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  new  successor. 

Eallikratidae,  unfortunately  only  shown  by  the  Fates,^  and 
not  suffered  to  continue  in  liie  Qrecian  world,  was  one  of  the 
noblest  characters  of  his  age.  Besides  perfect  courage,  energy, 
and  incorruptibility,  he  was  distinguished  for  two  qualities,  both 
of  them  very  rare  among  eminent  Greeks — entire  straightforward- 
ness of  dealing,  and  a  Pan-hellenic  patriotism  alike  compre- 
hensive, exalted,  and  merciful  Lysander  handed  over  to  him 
nothing  but  an  em})ty  purse,  having  repaid  to  Cyrus  all  the 
money  remaining  in  his  possession,  under  pretence  that  it  had 
been  confided  to  himself  personally."  Moreover,  on  delivering 
up  the  fleet  to  Kallikratidas  at  Ephesus,  he  made  boast  of  deliver- 
ing to  him  at  the  same  time  the  mastery  of  the  sea,  through  Uie 
victory  recently  gained  at  Notium.  "Conduct  the  fleet  from 
Ephesus  along  the  coast  of  Samos,  passing  by  the  Athenian 
station  (replied  Kallikratidas),  and  give  it  up  to  me  at  Miletus  : 
I  shall  then  believe  in  your  mastery  of  the  sea."  Lysander 
had  nothing  else  to  say,  except  that  he  shoidd  give  himself  no 
further  trouble,  now  that  his  command  had  been  transferred  to 
another. 

Kallikratidas  soon  found  that  the  leading  Lacedsemonians  in 

1  Virgil.  J^neid,  tL  870.  then  carried  away  with  him  to  Sputa 
/\-<.««<i^««^  4.^«u.  knn/.  4^a«i^n«»  /•««  ^^  ^ho  residuo  of  the  tribateB  frocn 
^^,?«  nfS^  '  Cyrus  which  he  bad  in  his  poesesaioii, 
R«««  SJSinr  *°8<«^  of  giying  them  bacTtoCyrui 
**»®  "^®'*'-  fXenoph.  HeUen.  ii  3,  §>.  Theobligation 

2  How  completely  this  repayment  to  give  them  back  to  C^ras  waa  greater 
was  a  manoeuTre  for  the  purpose  of  at  the  end  of  the  war  than  it  was  at 
crippling  his  saccessor— and  not  an  act  the  time  when  Kallikratidas  came  ont. 
of  genuine  and  conscientious  obligation  and  when  war  was  still  going  on :  for 
to  Cyrus,  as  Mr.  Mitford  represents  it  the  war  was  a  Joint  business,  whidi 
—we  may  see  by  the  conduct  of  the  Persians  and  the  Spartans  bad 
Lysander  at  the  close  of  the  war.    He  sworn  to  prosecute  by  common  efforts. 
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the  fleet,  gained  over  to  the  iutereets  of  his  predecessor,  openly 

marmtured  at  his  arrival,  and   secretly  ohetmcted  Gannon 

all  his  measures;  upon  which  he  sommoned  them  '"^jj^^^ 

together,  and  said  :  "  I  for  my  part  am  quite  content  iSuSunati- 

to  remain  at  home  ;  and  if  Lysander  or  any  one  else  ^^^Z^^nd 

pretends  to  be  a  better  admiral  than  I  am,  I  have  ^^^^^^^ 

nothing  to  say  against  it    Bat  sent  here  as  I  am  by  ^        ^ 


the  authorities  at  Sparta  to  command  the  fleet,  I  have 
no  choice  except  to  execute  their  orders  in  the  best  way  that  I 
can.  You  now  know  how  fEir  my  ambition  reaches ;  ^  you  know 
also  the  murmurs  which  are  abroad  against  our  common  city  (for 
her  frequent  change  of  admirals).  Look  to  it  and  give  me  your 
opinion — Shall  I  stay  where  I  am,  or  shall  I  go  home,  and  com- 
communicate  what  has  happened  here  ?  " 

This  remonstrance,  alike  pointed  and  dignified,  produced  its 
full  effect  Every  one  replied  that  it  was  his  duty  to  stay  and 
undertake  the  conmiand.  The  murmurs  and  cabds  were  from 
that  moment  discontinued. 

His  next  embarrassments  arose  from  the  manoeuvre  of  Lysander 
in  paying  back  to  Cyrus  all  the  funds  from  whence  ^j,  gpiri^d 
the  continuous  pay  of  the  army  was  derived.  Of  behavionr 
course  this  step  was  admirably  calculated  to  make  tot^'^^^ 
every  one  regret  the  alteration  oi  command.  Ealli-  P*"**""- 
kratidas,  who  had  been  sent  out  without  funds,  in  full  reliance 
on  the  unexhausted  supply  from  Sardis,  now  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  go  thither  in  person  and  solicit  a  renewal  of  the  bounty. 
But  Cyrus,  eager  to  manifest  in  every  way  his  partiality  for  the 
last  admiral,  deferred  receiving  him, — first  for  two  days,  then  for 
a  farther  interval,  until  the  patience  of  EaUikratidas  was  wearied 
out,  so  that  he  left  Sardis  in  disgust  without  an  interview.  So 
intolerable  to  his  feelings  was  the  humiliation  of  thus  begging  at 
the  palace  gates,  that  he  bitterly  deplored  those  miserable 
dissensions  among  the  Greeks  which  constrained  both  parties  to 
truckle  to  the  foreigner  for  money  ;  swearing  that  if  he  survived 
the  year's  campaign,  he  would  use  every  possible  effort  to  bring 
about  an  accommodation  between  Athens  and  Sparta.* 

1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  0,  6.    v/uU  8«»    col  iym)  ^iifiovknim^  Ae. 
«p^  4  r/M  Tf  4tAort|tovua4,  cat  i^  v6Aiv       >  Xenoph.  Helleo.  L  6,  7 ;  Plutarch, 
ilfumm  «4rt«(<r«i  (t9T«  y«p  «vt4,  6«vcp    LjHUIcL  C  0. 

6—25 
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In  the  BMintime  he  pat  forth  all  his  energj  to  obtain  manej 

HtoappMl  ^  "^'"^^  ^^^  ^"^y>  '^  ^^  S^  ^^  ^^^  ^  "^> 
to^^^h  knowing  well  that  the  waj  to  overcome  the  relne* 

heiienic  tance  of  Cynu  was  to  show  that  he  coald  do  without 
faeUngi.  ]^q^  Sailing  first  from  Ephesos  to  Mildtos,  he  de- 
spatched from  thence  a  small  squadron  to  Sparta,  disdoeing  his 
unexpected  poverty,  and  asking  for  speedy  pecuniary  aid.  In 
the  meantime  he  convoked  an  assembly  of  the  Milesians,  com- 
municated to  them  the  mission  just  sent  to  Sparta,  and  asked 
from  them  a  temporary  supply  until  this  money  should  arrive. 
He  reminded  them  that  the  necessity  of  thi  j  demand  sprang 
altogether  from  the  mancsuvre  of  Lysauder  in  paving  back  the 
funds  in  his  hands : — that  he  had  already  in  vain  applied  to 
Cyrus  for  further  money,  meeting  only  with  such  insnlting 
neglect  as  could  no  longer  be  endured  :  that  they  (the  Milesians), 
dwelling  amidst  the  Persians,  and  having  already  experienced 
the  maximum  of  ill-usage  at  their  hands,  ought  now  to  be  fore- 
most in  the  war,  and  to  set  an  example  of  zeal  to  the  other  allies,! 
in  order  to  get  clear  the  sooner  from  dependence  upon  sodi 
imperious  taskmasters.  He  pronused  that  when  the  remittanee 
from  Sparta  and  the  hour  of  success  should  arrive,  he  would 
richly  requite  their  forwardness.  ^  Let  us,  with  the  aid  <rf  tiie 
gods,  show  these  foreigners  (he  concluded)  that  we  can  punidi 
our  enemies  without  worshipping  them." 

The  spectacle  of  this  generous  patriot  struggling  against  s 
degrading  dependence  on  the  foreigner,  which  was  now  becomii^ 
unhappily  familiar  to  the  leading  Greeks  on  both  sides,  excites 
our  warm  sympathy  and  admiration.  We  may  add  that  hu 
language  to  the  Milesians,  reminding  them  of  the  misery  whicli 
they  had  endured  from  the  Persians  as  a  motive  to  exertion  in 
the  war,  is  full  of  instruction  as  to  the  new  situation  opened  for 
the  Asiatic  Greeks  since  the  breaking  up  of  the  Athenian  power. 
No  such  evils  had  they  suffered  while  Athens  was  competent  to 
protect  them,  and  while  they  were  willing  to  receive  protection 
from  her,  during  the  interval  of  more  than  fifty  years  between 
the  complete  organization  of  the  confederacy  of  Dfilos  and  the 
disaster  of  Nikias  before  Syracuse. 

1  Xeooph.  BeUen.  L  S,  8.  vuAt  M  iriA^or,  iU  H  otmdrr**  iw  fimffif^ 
cyw  ii^A  vpo#«|iorir«vc   «Tr«i   it   r^p    wKuvri.  umtck  ^  ^i^  cvtAr  ■■■»»w»w< 
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The  ongle-liearted  energy  of  Kallikratddas  imposed  upon  all 
who  heard  him,  and  even  inspired  so  much  alarm  to  b.&  406. 
thoae  leading  Milesians  who  were  plajing  underhand  He  fits  o«t 
the  giune  of  Lysander,  that  they  were  the  first  to  j^^'g!^^* 
propose  a  large  grant  of  money  towards  the  war,  and  hismc- 
to  oSet  oonsiderahle  sums  from  their  own  purses — an  |2£|^|ie 
example  probably  soon  followed  by  other  allied  cities.  ^^^ 
Some  of  the  friends  of  Lysander  tned  to  couple  their  and^e  ^^ 
offers  with  conditions,  demanding  a  warrant  for  the  ^S^tA 
destmction  of  their  political  enemies,  and  hoping  Methyiiiiia. 
thus  to  compromise  the  new  admiral    But  he  strenuously  refused 
all  such  guilty  compliances.^     He  was  soon  able  to  collect  at 
Mildtus  fifly  fresh  triremes  in  addition  to  those  left  by  Lysander, 
making  a  fleet  of  140  sail  in  alL    The  Chians  having  furnished 
him  with  an  outfit  of  five  drachmas  for  each  seaman  (equal  to  ten 
days'  pay  at  the  usual  rate),  he  sailed  with  the  whole  fleet  north- 
ward towards  Lesbos.    Of  this  numerous  fleet,  the  greatest  which 
had  yet  been  assembled  throughout  the  war,  only  ten  triremes 
were  LacedsBmonian  ;*   while  a  considerable   proportion,  and 
among  the  best  equipped,  were  Boeotian  and  Euboean.*    In  his 
voyage  towards  Lesbos,  Kallikratidas  seems  to  have  made  himself 
master  of  Phok»a  and  Eymd,^  perhaps  with  the  greater  facility 
in  consequence  of  the  recent  ill-treatment  of  the  Eymffians  by 
AlkibiadSs.    He  then  sailed  to  attack  Methymna,  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Lesbos— a  town  not  only  strongly  attached  to  the 
Athenians,  but  also  defended  by  an  Athenian  garrison.    Though 
at  first  repulsed,  he  renewed  his  attacks,  yntil  at  length  he  took 
the  town  by  storm.    The  property  in  it  was  all  plundered  by  the 
soldiers,  and  the  slaves  collected  and  sold  for  their  benefit    It 
was  further  demanded  by  the  allies,  and  expected,  pursuant  to 
ordinary  custom,  that  the  Methymnssan  and  Athenian  prisoners 
should  be  sold  also.     But  Kallikratidas  peremptorily  refused 
compliance,  and  set  them  all  free  the  next  day  ;  declaring  that, 
so  long  as  he  was  in  command,  not  a  single  free  Greek  should  be 
reduced  to  slavery  if  he  could  prevent  it' 

1  Plataidi,  ApoplithflnD.  Lsoonle.  p.  both  theae  towns  appear  am  adhering 

SSS  C ;  Xeno^.  HeDen.  L  6,  IS.  to  (he  PelopoDnedane;  whereas  durinc 

sZenoph.%l]«LL  «,8A.  the  oommand  of  Alkibiadte  ther  had 

s  ]>iod6r.  ziiL  90.  been  both  Athenian  (Xenoph.  HeUea. 

4Itaferthisfrom  thefMtthat^at  I.  fi,  11 ;  L  6.  tS:  Dioddr.  sfflTTfr-^X 

the  period  of  the  battle  of  AigiBiisB,  fXenoph.  HsOml   L  S,  14.     «m 
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No  one  who  has  not  familiarized  himself  with  the  details  of 
Noble  Grecian    warfsure  can   feel   the   fall  grandeur  and 

^ajj^ctor  sublimity  of  his  proceeding — which  stands,  so  far  as 
prooeeding  I  know,  unparalleled  in  Qrecian  history.  It  is  not 
^J^^  merely  that  the  prisoners  were  spared  and  aet  free : 
^j^  tinn  ^  ^  ^^^^  pointy  analogous  cases  may  be  fooml, 
of  Kalli-  though  not  very  frequent  It  is  that  this  particukt 
kratidaa.  ^^  ^j  generosity  was  performed  in  the  name  and  for 
the  recommendation  of  Pan-hellenic  brotherhood  and  Pan-hel- 
lenic  independence  of  the  foreigner :  a  comprehensive  principle, 
announced  by  Eallikratidas  on  previous  occasions  as  well  as  on 
this,  but  now  carried  into  practice  under  emphatic  circumstanceB, 
and  coupled  with  an  explicit  declaration  of  his  resolution  to 
abide  by  it  in  all  future  cases.  It  is,  lastly,  that  the  step  was 
taken  in  resistance  to  formal  requisition  on  the  part  of  his  allies, 
whom  he  had  very  imperfect  means  either  of  paying  or  con- 
trolling, and  whom,  therefore,  it  was  so  much  the  n^ore  hazardoos 
for  him  to  offend.  There  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  these  allies 
felt  personally  wronged  and  indignant  at  the  loss,  as  well  as  con- 
founded with  the  proposition  of  a  rule  of  duty  so  new  as  respected 
the  relations  of  belligerents  in  Greece  ;  against  which,  too  (let  ns 
add),  their  murmurs  would  not  be  without  some  foundation— "  If 
we  should  come  to  be  KonSn's  prisoners,  he  will  not  treat  i»  in 
this  manner  ".  Reciprocity  of  dealing  is  absolutely  eesential  to 
constant  moral  observance,  either  public  or  private  ;  and  donbt- 
less  Eallikratidas  felt  a  well-grounded  confidence  that  two  or 
three  conspicuous  examples  would  sensibly  modify  the  future 
practice  on  both  sides.  But  some  one  must  begin  by  setting 
such  examples,  and  the  man  who  does  begin — having  a  position 
which  gives  reasonable  chance  that  others  will  follow — is  the 
hero.  An  admiral  like  Lysander  would  not  only  sympathiie 
beartOy  with  the  complaints  of  the  allies,  but  also  condemn  the 
proceeding  as  a  dereliction  of  duty  to  Sparta :  even  men  better 
than  Lysander  would  at  first  look  coldly  on  it  as  a  sort  of 
Quixotism,  in  doubt  whether  the  example  would  be  copied: 
while  the  Spartan  Ephors,  though  probably  tolerating  it  because 

K*Xtv6yTmv  ritv  {vfifioyMv  awod6v9m,  xal  Cp.  a  later  declaration  of  AgeiQs** 

T*^  UuBvfivaiovs,  ovk  i^^  iavrw  yt  substantially  to  the  same  purpose,  T^ 

mpx^yrot  ovMra  'BXAif rMv  it  rovMirov  delirered  onder  dicomstances  ftrj** 

Ivy^Lrhv  ^pa«o3i«^yat.  emphatic,  in  Xenoph.  Ageailans.  vit  «- 
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Chap.  LXIV.     KALLIKRATIDAS  DEFEATS  KONdN  AT  MITTLfiNd.      389 

they  interfered  very  sparingly  with  their  admirals  afloat^  wonld 
certainly  have  litUe  sympathy  with  the  feelings  in  which  it 
originated.  So  much  the  rather  is  Eallikratidas  to  he  admired, 
as  bringing  oat  with  him  not  only  a  Pan-hellenic  patriotism,^ 
rare  either  at  Athens  or  Sparta,  but  also  a  force  of  individual 
character  and  conscience  yet  rarer,  enabling  him  to  braye 
tmpopolarity  and  break  through  routine,  in  the  attempt  to  make 
that  patriotism  fruitful  and  operative  in  practice.  In  his  career, 
•o  sadly  and  prematurely  closed,  there  was  at  least  this  circum- 
stance to  be  envied,  that  the  capture  of  Methymna  afforded  him 
the  opportunity,  which  he  greedily  seized  as  if  he  had  known 
that  it  would  be  the  last,  of  putting  in  act  and  evidence  the  full 
aspirations  of  his  magnanimous  souL 

ELallikratidas  sent  word  by  the  released  prisoners  to  Kondn 
that  he  would  presently  put  an  end  to  his  adulterous  „  . .   . 
intercourse  with  the  sea,*  which  he  now  considered  ap  Kondn 
as  his  wife,  and  lawfully  appertaining  to  him,  having  j^^ei^ 
140  triremes  against  the  70  triremes  of  EonOn.    That  fleet  at 
admiral,  in  spite  of  his  inferior  numbers,  had  advanced        ^ 
near  to  Methymna  to  try  and  relieve  it ;  but,  finding  the  place 
already  captured,  had  retired  to  the  islands  caUed  HekatonnSsoi, 
off  the  continent,  bearing  north-east  from  Lesbos.    Thither  he 
was  followed  by  Eallikratidas,  who,  leaving  Methymna  at  night, 
found  him  quitting  his  moorings  at  break  oi  day,  and  immediately 
made  all  ssdl  to  try  and  cut  him  off  from  the  southerly  course 
towards  Samos.    But  Eondn,  having  diminished  the  number  of 
his  triremes  from  100  to  70,  had  been  able  to  preserve  oil  the 
best  rowers,  so  that  in  speed  he  outran  Eallikratidas,  and  entered 
first  the  harbour  of  Mityl^e.    His  pursuers,  however,  were  close 
behind,  and  even  got  into  the  harbour  along  with  him,  before  it 
could  be  closed  and  put  in  a  state  of  defence.    Constrained  to 
fight  a  battle  at  its  entrance,  he  was  completely  defeated  :  thirty 
of  his  ships  were  taken,  though  the  crews  escaped  to  land  ;  and 
he  preserved  the  remaining  forty  only  by  hauling  them  ashore 
under  the  walL' 

1  The  sentiment  of  KaUikiatidM  6i  clvvr^  <r»  vatfvf t  ovr^v  fioixMvra  rifv 

deeerred  the  d«ei«;nation  of  'EAAiii^uw-  iikuairap,  Ac    He  oonld  hardly  «ay 

Toror  voAiTfvua  far  more  than  that  of  tkU  to  Kon6n  in  any  other  way  than 

NUdas,  to  whieh  Plutarch  appUee  thoie  through  the  Athenian  prieoners. 

words  (Coup,  of  NUc.  and  Ciaa.  c  2).  *  Xen.  HeL  L  S,  17;  Diod.  xiiL  78, 79. 

sXenoph.  Hellen.  t  6,16.    K6M*r»  Here,  aeon  so  many  other  occasions. 
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The  town  of  Mitylfin^  originally  founded  on  a  small  idet  off 

Lesboe,  had  afterwards  extendeii  acrosB  a  narrow  0lRdt 
™So?!f  to  Lesbos  itself.  By  this  strait  (whether  bridged  over 
K^knt.      or  not  we  are  not  informed),  the  town  was  divided 

into  two  portions,  and  had  two  harbonrs,  one  opening 
northward  towards  the  HeUespont,  the  other  southward  towards 
the  promontory  of  Eand  on  the  mainland.^  Both  these  harboors 
were  undefended,  and  both  now  fell  into  the  oocupation  of  the 
Peloponnesian  fleet ;  at  least  all  the  outer  portion  of  each,  near 
to  the  exit  of  the  harbour,  which  ElaUikratidas  kept  under  strict 
watch.  He  at  the  same  time  sent  for  the  full  forces  of  Methymiui 
and  for  hoplites  across  from  Chios,  so  as  to  block  up  Mityl^^  bv 
land  as  well  as  by  sea.  As  soon  as  his  success  was  announced^ 
too,  money  for  the  fleet  (together  with  separate  presents  for  him- 
self, which  he  declined  receiving  *)  was  immediately  sent  to  him 
by  Cyrus ;  so  that  his  future  operations  became  easy. 
No  preparations  had  been  made  at  Mityltod  for  a  si^e :  no 

stock  of  provisions  had  been  accumulated,  and  the 
conSitionof  crowd  within  the  walls  was  so  considerable  that 
ItatSSr^**  ^on6n  foresaw  but  too  plainly  the  speedy  exhaustion 
to  send  of  his  means.  Nor  could  he  expect  succour  from 
AtibeM  and  Athens,  unless  he  could  send  intelligence  thither  of 
^^!f^         his  condition  ;  of  which,  as  he  had  not  been  able  to 

do  so,  the  Athenians  remained  altogether  ignorant. 
All  his  ingenuity  was  required  to  get  a  trireme  safe  out  of  the 

it  is  impoaaible  to  blend  these  two  nar-        i  Thucyd.  iii.  6.    r«k  j^^fMvc  iw' 

latiTes  together.    Dioddrus  oonceives  ^^orcpotc    nU    XiiUviw   iw^ipvwf 

the  fkcts  in  a  manner  quite  ditferent  (Strabo,  ziii.  p.  017)l    Xen<^b6n  taO» 

frpm  Xenophdn,  and  much  lees  pro-  onlv  of  the  harbour  as  if  it  were  imt  .* 

bable.    He  tells  ns  that  Kon6n  prac-  and  possibly,  in  Tery  inaccorate  taut- 

tised  a  stratagem  during  his  Might  (the  guage,  it  might  be  described  as  one 

same  in  Polyamis,  i.  4b2).  whereby  he  harbour  with  two  entranoes.    Itseessa 

was  enabled  to  fight  with  and  defeat  to  me,  however,  that  Xenophte  had 

the  foremost  Peloponnesian  ships  be-  no  clear  idea  of  the  locality, 
fore  the  rest  came  up;  also  that  he        Strabo    speaks    of    the    norihena 

S)t  into  the  harbour  in  time  to  put  it  harbour  ts  defended  by  a  mole- -the 

to  a  state  of  defence  before  KaUi-  southern   harbour   as   defended    br 

kratidas   came  up.     Diod6ru8  then  triremes    chained    together.      Soch 

gives  a  prolix  description  of  the  battle  defences  did  not  exist  in  the  year  400 

by  which   Kallikratidas   foroed   his  B.C.     Probably  after  the  revolt  of 

wayin.  Mitylte«,  in  4tT  B.&,  the  Atheniana 

The  narmtive  of  Xenoph^n,  which  had  removed  ^htit  defences  might 

I  have  followed,  plainly  implies  that  have  been  before  provided  for  the 

KonOn  could  have  had  no  time  to  harbour. 

make  prepaiatiotts  for  defending  the       *  Plutarch,  Apophth.   Laoonk.  p. 

harbour.  222  K. 
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bwboiir  in  the  liice  of  the  •iuemfB  goard  Patting  afloat  two 
triiemee,  the  beat  sailen  in  his  fleet,  an4  picsking  oat  the  best 
rowers  foi  them  oat  of  all  the  rest,  he  caosed  these  rowers  to  go 
aboard  before  daylight,  concealing  the  Epibats  or  maritime 
soldiera  in  the  interior  of  the  Teesel  (instead  of  the  deck,  which 
was  their  osoal  placed  with  a  moderate  stock  of  provisions,  and 
keeping  the  vessel  still  covered  with  hides  or  sails,  as  was 
customary  with  vessels  haaled  ashore,  to  protect  them  against  the 
son.^  These  two  triremes  were  thas  made  ready  to  depart  at  a 
moment^s  notice,  withoat  giving  any  indication  to  the  enemy 
that  they  were  so.  They  were  folly  manned  before  daybreak, 
the  crews  remained  in  their  position  all  day,  and  after  dark  were 
taken  oat  to  repose.  This  went  on  for  foar  days  saecessively,  no 
iavoorable  opportunity  having  occurred  to  give  the  signal  for 
attempting  a  start  At  length,  on  the  fifth  day  aboat  noon,  when 
many  of  the  Peloponnesian  crews  were  ashore  for  their  morning 
meal,  and  others  were  reposing,  the  moment  seemed  favourable, 
the  signal  was  given,  and  both  the  triremes  started  at  the  same 
moment  with  their  utmost  speed  ;  one  to  go  out  at  the  southern 
entrance  towards  the  sea  between  Lesboe  and  Chios— the  other  to 
depart  by  the  northern  entrance  towards  the  Hellespont  In- 
stantly the  alarm  was  given  among  the  Peloponnesian  fleet :  the 
cables  were  cut,  the  men  hastened  aboard,  and  many  triremes 
were  put  in  motion  to  overtake  the  two  runaways.  That  which 
departed  southward,  in  spite  of  the  most  strenuous  efforts,  was 
caught  towards  evening  and  brought  back  with  all  her  crew 
prisoners:  that  which  went  towards  the  Hellespont  escaped, 
rounded  the  northern  coast  of  Lesbos,  and  got  safe  with  the  news 

1  Xanoph.  HeUen.  L  S,  10.     koJcA-  afford  no  indkatioB  that  the  trireme 

ffv^oc  (Koodn)  Twr  MMT  TAf  opiora  was  intended  for  a  roeedv  iitari;  otber- 

vXfov^ac  5v«,  <vAi}pMm  wpl6  ^M^pct.  i$  wiM  they  would  defeat  the  whole  oon- 

^votfMr  TMv  MMv  rovf  ikplvTov%  ipirii  triTanoe  of  Kon6n,  whoee  aim  was 

IcAtf^,  Ml  reOf  ««i/3ar««  ^  KoiXify  rovv  secrecy.     It  was  eeiential  that  this 

iMTi^c/Utfttc,  K«l  T«  vApa^^ij^ars  trireme,  though  afloat,  should  be  made 

v«j»«^aAwv.  to  look  as  much  as  poMible  like  to  the 

The  meaninf  of  vapappvMara  is  Tsry  other  triremes  which  etill  remained 

onoertain.     The  commentators  giTe  hauled  ashore,  in  order  that  the  Pelo- 

liUle  ii^stmction,  nor  can  we  be  sure  ponnesians  might  not  suspect  any  pur- 

that  the  same  thing  is  meant  as  is  pose  of  departure.  IhaTeendeaToured 

expressed  by  »«p«^Ali^MTa  (<t0ti,  iL  in  the  text  to  giTe  a  meaning  which 

1,  ttX    We  may  be  certain  that  the  answers  this  purpose,  without  forsak- 

matters  meant  by  v«p«^fi«ra  were  ing  the  enlanations  proposed  by  the 

something  which,  if  Turfble  at  all  to  a  commentators :  see  Boeckh,  Ueber  das 

t.pectator    without    would    at   least  Attische  See-Wesen,  eh.  x.  p.  159. 
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to  Athens  ;  sending  intelligence  also,  seemingly,  in  her  way,  to 
the  Athenian  admiral  Diomedon  at  Samoa. 

The  latter  immediately  made  all  haste  to  the  aid  of  Kondn, 
gjjHjj^  with  the  small  force  which  he  had  with  him,  no  moro 
ticUu  than  twelve  triremes.    The  two  harbours  being  both 

•oIadro?af  guarded  by  a  superior  force,  he  tried  to  get  access  to 
Diomedon.  MityUnfi  through  the  Euripus,  a  strait  which  opens 
on  the  southern  coast  of  the  island  into  an  interior  lake  or  bay, 
approaching  near  to  the  town.  But  here  he  was  attacked 
suddenly  by  Kallikratidas,  and  his  squadron  all  ci^tured  except 
two  triremes,  his  own  and  another :  he  himself  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  escaping.^ 

Athens  was  all  in  consternation  at  the  news  of  the  defeat  of 
p^^^^ij.^^  Kondn  and  the  blockade  of  Mityl6n&  The  whole 
effort  of  the  strength  and  energy  of  the  city  was  put  forth  to 
to  relieve  relieve  him,  by  an  effort  greater  than  any  which  had 
la^AUie-  ^^^^  made  throughout  the  whole  war.  We  read  with 
nian  ^t  surprise  that  within  the  short  space  of  thirty  days  a 
Siiseutto  fleet  of  no  less  than  110  triremes  was  fitted  out  and 
^^^"***  sent  from  PeirsBUs.  Every  man  of  age  and  strength 
to  serve,  without  distinction,  was  taken  to  form  a  good  crew  ; 
not  only  freemen  but  slaves,  to  whom  manumission  was  promised 
as  reward :  many  also  of  the  Horsemen  or  Knights'  and  citizens 
of  highest  rank  went  aboard  as  Epibatse,  hanging  up  their  bridles 
like  Kim6n  before  the  battle  of  Salamis.  The  levy  was  in  fact 
as  democratical  and  as  equalizing  as  it  had  been  on  that  memor- 
able occasion.  The  fleet  proceeded  straight  to  Samos,  whither 
orders  had  doubtless  been  sent  to  get  together  all  the  triremes 
which  the  allies  could  furmsh  as  reinforcements,  as  well  as  all 
the  scattered  Athenian.  By  this  means,  forty  additional 
triremes  (ten  of  them  Samian)  were  assembled,  and  the  whole 
fleet)  150  sail,  went  from  Samos  to  the  little  islands  called 


1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  L  6,  il    AioiMmv  Diod6ras  (ziil.  79)  oonfomids  the 

ai  fiort$u¥  K6vmia  woXi^wfiity  iMtum  JSmrijDxu  of  Mit^toS  with  the  hubovr 

waucXw  mpidvam  it  ihv  tCpivov  tmv  Mitv>  of  MityltoS,  with  which  it  is  onite  OB- 

Ai)y«uMr.  connected.   Schneider  and  Plenn  sem 

The  reader  thonld  look  at  a  map  of  to  make  the  same  confusion  (see  PMm. 

Lesbos  to  see  what  is  meant  by  the  Lesbiaoa,  p.  lb). 
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Ai^pnaoB,  ekwe  on  the  nuonlaiid,  oppodte  to  Malea,  the  south- 
eastem  cape  of  Lesbos. 

Ka11ikratida8»  apprised  of  the  approach  of  the  new  fleet  whUe 
it  was  yet  at  Samos,  withdrew  the  greater  portion  of  ^^  ^^ 
his  force  from  Mityldnd,  leaving  fifty  triremes  under  July. 
£teonikus  to  contbine  the  blockade.    Less  than  fifty  KAiUkn^- 
probably  would  not  have  been  sufl&cient,  inasmuch  as  J^^'lJJ^ 
two  harbours  were  to  be  watched  ;  but  he  was  thus  of  hla^fljet 
reduced  to  meet  the  Athenian  fleet  with  inferior  itoMea?.' 
numbers— 120  triremes  against  160.    His  fleet  was  j^fsto^.* 
off  Gape  Malea,  where  the  crews  took  their  suppers,  ^J]|^<* 
on  the  same  evening  as  the  Athenians  supped  at  the 
opposite  islands  of  Arginussa.    It  was  his  project  to  sail  across 
the  intermediate  channel  in  the  night,  and  attack  them  in  the 
morning  before  they  were  prepared  ;  but  violent  wind  and  rain 
forced  him  to  defer  all  movement  till  daylight.    On  the  ensuing 
morning  both  parties  prepared  for  the  greatest  naval  encounter 
which  had  taken  place  thronghout  the  whole  war.   Kallikratidas 
was  advised  by  his  pilot,  the  Megarian  Hermon,  to  retire  for  the 
present  without  fighting,  inasmuch  as  the  Athenian  fleet  had  the 
advantage  of  thirty  triremes  over  him  in  number.    He  replied 
that  flight  was  disgraceful,  and  that  Sparta  would  be  no  worse 
off  even  if  he  should  perish.^    The  answer  was  one  congenial  to 
his  chivalrous  nature  ;  and  we  may  well  conceive,  that  having 
for  the  last  two  or  three  months  been  lord  and  master  of  the  sea, 
he  recollected  his  own  haughty  message  to  Eondn,  and  thought 
it  dishonour  to  incur  or  deserve,  by  retiring,  the  like  taunt  upon 
himsell    We  may  remark,  too,  that  the  disparity  of  numbers, 
though  serious,  was  by  no  means  such  as  to  render  the  contest 
hopeless,  or  to  serve  as  a  Intimate  ground  for  retreat  to  one  who 
prided  himself  on  a  full  measure  of  Spartan  courage. 

The  Athenian  fleet  was  so  marshalled  that  its  great  strength 
was  placed  in  the  two  wings  ;  in  each  of  which  there  were  sixty 
Athenian  ships,  distributed  into  four  equal  divisions,  each  divi- 
sion commanded  by  a  general  Of  the  four  squadrons  of  fifteen 
ships  each,  two  were  placed  in  front,  two  to  support  them  in 

1  XenopliAiitis  HeUenica,  i.  6,  82 ;  The  answer  has  been  a  memoiabla 
Diod6nia,  ziiL  07,  9&  The  latter  re-  one,  more  than  once  adverted  to— Pin- 
ports  terrific  omens  beforeliand  for  the  tarch.  Laconic.  Apophthegm,  p.  882; 
senerals.  Cicero,  De  Offic  L  24. 
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the  rear.  Aristokratde  and  Diomedon  oommanded  the  two  bont 
tim  two  aquadrons  of  the  left  division,  Pexiklds  and  EraBuiidde 
Jg^i™ar>  the  two  squadrona  in  the  rear :  oa  the  right  diviaioiiy 
battle.  ProtomachtiB  and  Thrasyllns  commanded  the  two  in 

CompMft.  ^^^  Lysias  and  AiistogenSa  the  two  in  the  rear. 
^^j^  The  centre,  wherein  were  the  Samians  and  other  allie% 
TtTarMd  was  left  weak  and  all  in  single  line :  it  appears  to  have 
bcffinning  ^^>o^  exacUy  in  front  of  one  of  the  isles  of  Arginusae^ 
ofttie  wM.  ^hile  the  two  other  diyisions  were  to  the  right  and 
left  of  that  isle.  We  read  with  some  surprise  that  the  whole 
LacedflBmonian  fleet  was  arranged  hy  single  ships,  hecaose  it 
sailed  hetter  and  manoenvred  better  than  the  Athenians^  who 
formed  their  right  and  left  divisions  in  deep  order,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  hindering  the  enemy  from  performing  the  naotical 
manoeuvres  of  the  diekplus  and  the  periplus.^  It  would  seem 
that  the  Athenian  cenU«,  having  the  land  immediately  in  its 
rear,  was  supposed  to  be  better  protected  against  an  enem; 
"sailing  through  the  line  out  to  the  rear  and  sailing  round 
about "  than  the  other  divisions,  which  were  in  the  open  waters  ; 
for  which  reason  it  was  left  w^,  with  the  ships  in  single  line. 
But  the  fact  which  strikes  us  the  most  is,  that  if  we  turn  back  to 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  we  shall  find  that  this  diekplus  and 
periplus  were  the  special  manoeuvres  of  the  Athenian  navy,  and 
continued  to  be  so  even  down  to  the  siege  of  Syracuse;  the 
Lacedaemonians  being  at  first  absolutely  unable  to  perform  them 
at  all,  and  continuing  for  a  long  time  to  perform  them  far  leas 
skilfully  than  the  Athenians.  Now,  the  comparative  value  of 
both  parties  is  reversed  :  the  superiority  of  nautical  skill  has 
passed  to  the  Peloponnesians  and  their  allies :  the  precautions 
whereby  that  superiority  is  neutralized  or  evaded  are  forced  as  a 
necessity  on  the  Atheniana  How  astonished  would  the  Athenian 
admiral  Fhormion  have  been  if  he  could  have  witnessed  the 
fleets  and  the  order  of  battle  at  Arginusm  I 

Eallikratidas  himself  with  the  ten  Laoedaunonian  ships,  was  on 
the  right  of  his  fleet :  on  the  left  were  the  Boeotians  and  Euboeans^ 

1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  6,  81.    o^tm  <*  *«p{rA«vr  fr«pc«mwi0yUK«t,  9ii.  ^  fUK- 

<rily^if««r  M  'Aiiiratot)  ira  it.ii  iUicwXow  rtor  rAcZv. 

eta«(«v  •  x<ipov  yap  iw\to¥,    oi  U  tmv        Contnst  this  with  TlivcycL  IL  d^-» 

AMfJMfiortov^    mmrtrmyiUvM     fovy  (the  ipeeeh  of  PhonnkmX  *▼•  1*.  ▼«- 
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QiidertheBcBotianadjiiirilThraMmdaA.    The  battle  was  long  and 
obftinately  oonteBted,  tint  bj  the  two  fleeti  in  their  ^^^^  . 
original   order;    afterwards,   when   all   order   was  iUy;liiiiM»- 
broken,  by  scattered  ships  mingled  together,  and  con-  th^LsMda- 
tending  in  individual  combat.     At  length  the  brave  JJ^^^ 
Kallikiatidas  perished.    His  ship  was  in  the  act  of  KaiNkra- 
driving  against  the  ship  of  an  enemy,  and  he  himself  ^^^^^ 
probably  (Uke  Brasidas^  at  Fylns)  had  planted  himself  on  the 
forecastle,  to  be  the  first  in  boarding  the  enemy  or  in  preventing 
the  enemy  from  boarding  him,  when  the  shock,  arising  from 
impact,  threw  him  off  his  footing,  so  that  he  fell  overboard  and 
was  drowned.*     In  spite  of  the  discouragement  springing  from 
his  death,  the  ten  Lacedemonian  triremes  displayed  a  ooorage 
worthy  of  him,  and  nine  of  them  were  destroyed  or  disabled. 
At  length  the  Athenians   were   victorious  in  all  parts :   the 
Peloponnesian  fleet  gave  way,  and  their  flight  became  general, 
partly  to  Chios,  partly  to  Phoksea.    More  than  sixty  of  their  ships 
were  destroyed,  over  and  above  the  nine  Lacedsunonian,  seventy- 
seven  in  all,  making  a  total  loss  of  above  the  half  of  the  entire  fleet 
The  loss  of  the  Athenians  was  also  severe,  amounting  to  twenty- 
five  triremes.    They  returned  to  Arginusas  after  the  battle.* 
The  victory  of  Argiuusse  afforded  the  most  striking  proof  how 

much  the  democratical  energy  of  Athens  could  yet  ,^ 

,.  ,    .        .^      .  *<!._...       It  would 

aecomplisb,  in  spite  of  so  many  years  of  exhausting  haTe  been 

war.    But  &r  better  would  it  have  been  if  her  energy  ^^Sel^and 
on  this  occasion  had  been  less  efficacious  and  successfuL  ^T^'^  ^ 
The  defeat  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  and  the  death  KnUlimt- 
of  their  admirable  leailer— we  must  take  the  second  ^^  ''^ 
as  inseparable  from  the  first,  since  Kallikratidas  was  ^^^  ^ 
not  the  man  to  survive  a  defeat — ^were  signal  mis- 
fortunes to  Athens  hersell     If  Kallikratidas  had  gained  the 
victory  and  survived  it,  he  would  certainly  have  been  the  man 
to  close  the  Peloponnesian  war  ;  for  Mityldnd  must  immediately 
have  surrendered,  and  Kondn  with  all  the  Athenian  fleet  there 

1  See  Thocrd.  It.  1L  and  noworthy  of  oonfldence.    8«6  an 

s  Xenoph.  BeUeu.  L  6,  8S.     iml  ^  exceUentnoteof  Dr.  Arnold  on  Thucyd. 

Km^^utparUmt  t«  i|Afim^»Jiv^t  riit  ytin  ir.  IS— refpecting  the  deicription  gireii 

»yo»«W»»  h  Htar  tfiAoo'tfor  ^ov^v^n,  Ac  by  Dioddroi  of  toe  oondoet  of  Braaldas 

Hie   details    Kiren    by    Diod6ras  atPylua. 

about  this  battle  and  tbe  exiOolts       *  Xenoph.  Hellen.  L  «.  84 ;  Diod6r. 

of  Kallikratidas  are  at  once  proUx  ziiL  W.  100. 
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blocked  up  most  have  become  bis  prisonen,  which  ciicamstancey 
coming  at  the  back  of  a  defeat,  would  have  rendered  Athena 
disposed  to  acquiesce  in  any  tolerable  terms  of  peace.  Now  to 
have  the  terms  dictated  at  a  moment  when  her  power  was  not 
wholly  prostrate,  by  a  man  like  Eallikratidas,  free  from  corrupt 
personal  ambition,  and  of  a  generous  Pan-hellenic  patriotism, 
would  have  been  the  best  &te  which  at  this  moment  could  be£all 
her,  while  to  the  Grecian  world  generally  it  would  have  been  an 
unspeakable  benefit,  that  in  the  reorganization  which  it  was  sure 
to  undergo  at  the  close  of  the  war,  the  ascendant  individual  of 
the  moment  should  be  penetrated  with  devotion  to  the  great 
ideas  of  Hellenic  brotherhood  at  home,  and  Hellenic  independence 
against  the  foreigner.  The  near  prospect  of  such  a  benefit  was 
opened  by  that  rare  chance  which  threw  Eallikratidas  into  the 
command,  enabled  him  not  only  to  publish  his  lofty  profession  of 
faith,  but  to  show  that  he  was  prepared  to  act  upon  it,  and  for  a 
time  floated  him  on  towards  complete  success.  Nor  were  the 
envious  gods  ever  more  envious  than  when  they  frustrated,  by  the 
disaster  of  Arginusss,  the  consummation  which  they  had  thus 
seemed  to  promise.  The  pertinence  of  these  remarks  wiU  be 
better  understood  in  the  next  chapter,  when  I  come  to  recount  the 
actual  winding  up  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  under  the  auspices 
of  the  worthless,  but  able,  Lysander.  It  was  into  his  hands  that 
the  command  was  re-transferred :  a  transfer  almost  from  the  best 
of  Greeks  to  the  worst  We  shall  then  see  how  much  the 
sufferings  of  the  Grecian  world,  and  of  Athens  especially,  were 
aggravated  by  his  individual  temper  and  tendencies ;  and  we 
shall  then  fed  by  contrast  how  much  would  have  been  gained  if 
the  commander  armed  with  such  great  power  of  dictation  had 
been  a  Pan-hellenic  patriot.  To  have  the  sentiment  of  that 
patriotism  enforced,  at  a  moment  of  break-up  and  re-arrangement 
throughout  Greece,  by  the  victorious  leader  of  the  day,  with 
single-hearted  honesty  and  resolution,  would  have  been  a  stimulus 
to  all  the  better  feelings  of  the  Grecian  mind  such  as  no  otiier 
combination  of  circumstances  could  have  furnished.  The  defeat 
and  death  of  Eallikratidas  was  thus  even  more  deplorable  as  a 
loss  to  Athens  and  Greece  than  to  Sparte  herself.  To  his  lofty 
character  and  patriotism,  even  in  so  short  a  career,  we  vainly 
seek  a  parallel. 
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The  news  of  tiie  defeat  was  speedily  conveyed  to  Eteonikus  at 
MityUnS  by  the  admiral's  signal-boat  As  soon  as  he 
heard  it,  he  desired  the  crew  of  the  signal-boat  to  of  Eteon^ 
say  nothing  to  any  one,  bnt  to  go  again  out  of  the  fl^t^m'* 
harbour,  and  then  return  with  wreaths  and  shouts  of  M'^f<^ 
triumph,  crying  out  that  Eallikratidas  had  gained  the 
Tictory,  and  had  destroyed  or  captured  all  the  Atlienian  ships. 
All  suspicion  of  the  reiJity  was  tiius  kept  from  Eon6n  and  the 
besieged ;  while  Eteonikus  himself,  affecting  to  believe  the  news, 
offered  the  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving,  but  gave  orders  to  all  the 
triremes  to  take  their  meal,  and  depart  afterwards  without  losing 
a  moment ;  directing  the  masters  of  the  trading-ships  also  to  put 
their  property  sileptly  aboard,  and  get  off  at  the  same  time. 
And  thus,  with  little  or  no  delay,  and  without  the  least  obstruc- 
tion from  Eon6n,  all  these  ships,  triremes,  and  merchantmen 
sailed  out  of  the  harbour,  and  were  carried  off  in  safety  to  Chios, 
the  wind  being  fair.  Eteonikus,  at  the  same  time,  withdrew  his 
land  forces  to  Methynma,  burning  his  camp.  Kon6n,  tiius  finding 
himself  nnexpectedly  at  liberty,  put  to  sea  with  his  ships  when 
the  wind  had  become  calmer,  and  joined  the  main  Athenian 
fleet,  which  he  found  already  on  its  way  from  Arginusse  to  Mity- 
lenl  The  fleet  presently  came  to  Mitylene,  and  from  thence 
passed  over  to  make  an  attack  on  Chios ;  which  attack  proving 
unsuccessful,  they  went  forward  to  their  ordinary  station  at 
Samos.^ 

The  news  of  the  victory  at  Arginus»  diffused  joy  and  triumph 
at  Athens.    All  the  slaves  who  had  served  in  the   jo^of 
armament  were  manumitted  and  promoted,  according  ^*]*5j5f^^ 
to  promise,  to  the  rights  of  Platseans  at  Athens— a  — indigna- 
qucdified  species  of  citizenship.     Yet  the  joy  was  from^he"* 
poisoned  by  another  incident  which  became  known  ^^^q*^* 
at  the  same  time,  raising  sentiments  of  a  totally  seamen  on 
opposite  character,  and  ending  in  one  of  the  most  JhfpJhild** 
gloomy  and  disgraceful  proceedings  in  all  Athenian  JfJ?,^^" 
history.  after  the 

Not  only  the  bodies  of  the  slain  warriors  floating  ^*"*- 
about  on  the  water  had  not  been  picked  up  for  burial,  but  the 
wrecks  had  not  been  visited  to  preserve  those  who  were  yet  living. 
1  Xenopb.  Hellen.  i.  0, 88 ;  Diod6r.  xiiL  100. 
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The  first  of  these  two  pointsi  even  alcme,  woidd  have  sofQoed  to 
excite  a  painful  sentiment  of  wounded  piety  at  Athens.  But  the 
second  point,  here  an  essential  part  of  the  same  omission,  in- 
flamed that  sentiment  into  shame,  grie^  and  indignation  of  the 
sharpest  character. 

In  the  descriptions  of  this  event,  Dioddrus  and  many  oilier 
writers  take  notice  of  Uie  first  point,  either  exda- 
sively,^  or  at  least  with  slight  reference  to  the  second ; 
which  latter,  nevertheless,  stands  as  far  the  gravest  in 
the  estimate  of  every  impartial  critic,  and  was  also 
the  most  violent  in  its  effect  upon  Athenian  feelings. 
Twenty-five  Athenian  triremes  had  been  ruined  along  with  most 


state  of  tbe 
facts  about 
the  disabled 
•hips,  and 
the  men  left 
in  them. 


iSee  the  narratlTe  of  DIoddrns 
<xiiL  100,  101,  102)l  where  nothing  is 
mentioned  except  about  pidcing  up  the 
floating  dtod  bodies— about  the  crime, 
And  offence  in  the  eyes  of  the  people, 
of  omitting  to  secure  burial  to  so  many 
4Md  bodies.  Be  does  not  seem  to  hare 
fanded  that  there  were  any  IMng 
bodiu,  or  that  it  was  a  question  between 
life  and  death  to  so  many  of  the  crews. 

Whereas,  if  we  follow  the  narratiTe 
4A  Zenoph6n(HelleiL  L  7),  we  shall  see 
that  the  question  is  put  throughout 
shout  picking  up  the  lining  umii— the 
tkipwruktd  m^n,  or  the  men  belonging 
to,  and  still  living  aboard  of,  the  broken 
ships — iL¥9ki€$ma.  rwt  v«v«y«d(,  ro^c 
•SvtfYvyovvTaf,  rode  KaroJifi^nK  (Hellen. 
iL  3,  &):  compare  especially  iL  8,  86— 

^ovf  4v*  «vr«r  kvB^mnn  (L  6,  86X  The 
word  rcvtty^  does  not  mean  a  dead 
body,  but  a  Uving  vtoM  who  has  snilered 

^ipwreck:  Navaybv  ^ff«,  .^^*i 
awkitrov  ydyt  (says  Menelans,  soiip. 
Helen.  467):  also  407— ical  vv¥  r^Aof 

1^,  Ac,  again  688.  It 
I  with  the  Latin  navfragui 
— **  mersA  rate  naufragus  assem  Dum 
rogat,  et  pictft  se  teinpestate  tnetnr" 
<JnTenal.  ziv.  301X  I^ucydidte  does 
not  use  the  word  ymwyovf,  but  speaks 
•of  roi^  Micpodc  cat  t&  vcvcyic,  meaning 
by  the  laUer  word  the  damaged  ships 
with  every  person  and  thing  on  board. 
It  is  remarkable  that  Schnekler  and 
most  other  commentators  on  Xenoph6n, 
Stun  in  his  Lexicon  Xenophonteum  (t. 
4tv«Upf0%cX  Stallbanm  ad  naton.  ApoL 
Socrat  0.  SO,  p.  82,  Sierers,  Commentl  ad 
Xenoph.  HeOen.  p.  81,  Forohhamaer, 


ueien.  «o/;:  aj 
ptLVtiyht,  iiwoi 

•corresponds  wit 


Die  Athener  und  Sokratte,  pp.  30— Sl» 
BerUn,  1837-4Uid  othe»-«ll  treat 
this  STent  as  if  it  were  nothing  hut  a 
question  of  picking  up  dead  bodies 
for  sepulture.  This  Is  a  oonii|»le(e 
misinterpretation  of  Xeiioph6n ;  not 
merely    oecanse   the   word 


which  he  uses   four  ssTeral   tines. 


means  a  Uvinff  pertct^  but 
there  are  two  other  passsges,  which 
leave  absolutely  no  doubt  about 
the  matter— n«piiAS«   8^   n<  ic    tV 

rode  «reXAvfitfrov«,  ik9rm$-§j 

0-rparitY««  .***  ^VfiAovre  reic 
dpiVTOvt  vwko  ri)«  wm,rpCi9t 
y«rofitfyov«.  Again  OL  8.  S&X 
Theramente,  when  vmdicawng  himaeU , 
before  the  oligarchy  of  thirty-two 


afterwards,  for  his  conduct  in  aooosi^ 
the  generals,  says  that  the  genents 
brou^t  their  own  destruction  upon 
themselves  by  accusing  him  flrat,  and 
by  saying  thai  the  men  on  the  disabled 
ships  murht  have  been  eaved  with 
proper  diugonoe  ^amtownt  yip  (the 
generals)  otev  re  cly«»  amamt 
Tovf  «v8p«c,  r0o<fi«yoi  «vroi« 
dtvoAtfr#«t,  cvorAMrrct  yxorrv. 
These  passages  phu»  the  point  beyoad 
dispute,  that  the  genecals  wars  aoonssd 
of  having  neglected  to  save  the  Urea 
of  men  on  the  point  of  being  drowned, 
and  who  by  their  negleot  afterwards 
were  drowned— not  of  having  ni^ieitKl 
to  pick  up  dead  bodies  for  seputture. 
This  misinterpretation  of  the  commee- 
tators  is  here  of  the  giaveat  impott. 
It  alters  completely  the  f-*"  •— 
the  proceedings  at  AU 
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of  their  erewt ;  that  isi  lay  heeled  over  or  disabled,  with  their 
oaz8  destroyed,  no  masts,  nor  any  means  of  moying— mere  hulls 
partially  broken  by  the  impact  of  an  enemy's  ship,  and  gradoally 
filling  and  sinking.  The  original  crew  of  each  was  200  men. 
The  field  of  battle  (if  we  may  use  that  word  for  a  space  of  sea) 
waa  strewed  with  ^ese  wrecks ;  the  men  remaining  on  board 
being  helpless  and  unable  to  get  away — for  the  ancient  trireme 
carried  no  boat,  nor  any  aids  for  escape.  And  there  were,  more- 
over, floating  about,  men  who  had  fallen  overboard,  or  were 
trying  to  save  their  lives  by  means  of  accidental  spars  or  empty 
casks.  It  was  one  of  the  privileges  of  a  naval  victory,  that  the 
party  who  gained  it  could  sail  over  the  field  of  battle,  and  thus 
assist  their  own  helpless  or  wounded  comrades  aboard  the  dis- 
abled ships  ;>  taking  captive,  or  sometimes  killing  the  correspond- 
ing persons  belonging  to  the  enemy.  According  even  to  the 
speech  made  in  the  Athenian  public  assembly  afterwards,  by 
Euryptolemus,  the  defender  of  the  accused  generals,  there  were 
twelve  triremes  with  their  crews  on  board  lying  in  the  condition 
just  described.  This  is  an  admission  by  the  defence,  and  there- 
fore the  minimum  of  the  i-eality  :  tiiere  cannot  possibly  have  been 
fewer,  but  there  were  probably  several  more,  out  of  the  whole 
twenty-five  stated  by  Xenophdn.'    No  step  being  taken  to  pre- 

1  8m  Thmnrd.  L  50. 61.  ■qaadron  under  Thenunente  to  n>  out 

s  Xenopb.  BeUen.  L  6,  84.  imiX»vro  for  the  rescue.   It  is  to  be  remembered 

M  TMr  iu¥  'AJHvaimv  v^f  Wrrt  col  that  the  genenUs  went  bftck  to  ArginnsaB 

M99t9  cvTOic  dvipdnv,  i»rU  hklytuf  rmr  from  the  battle,  and  there  determined 

ypb«  riiv  ynv  wpocrwn(B4wrt»¥,  (according  to  toeir  own  statement)  to 

Sehnelder  in  hu  note,  and   Mr.  send  ont  from  thence  a  squadron  for 

Mitfbid    in    his     History,     express  TJsiting  the  wrecks.    A  certain  intenral 

surprise  at  the  discrepancy  between  of  time  mnst  therefore  hare  elapsed 

the  nunber  twtlve  whioh  appears  in  between  the  dose  of  the  action  and  the 

the  speech  of  Eniyptolemns  and  the  order  given  to  Theramends.     During 

nnmber     of     tmmi}f'Ji9e     giTcn     by  that  interval,  undoubtedly  tome  of  the 

XeaophAn.  disabled  ships  went  down  or  came 

B«k  iint,  we  are  not  to  soppose  to    pieces:    if    we   are   to   belieTe 

XenophAn  to  guarantee  those  assertions  Buryptolemos,  thirteen   ont  of   the 

aa  to  matters  of  fact  which  he  gives  as  twenty-ilre   must   have   thus  disap- 

comiiig  from  Buryptolemtts ;  who.  as  peared,    so   that   their   crews  were 

an  adToeate  spealdng  in  the  assembly,  already  drowned,  and  no  more  than 

might  take  great  Ubertles  with  the  twelve  remained  floating  for  Thera. 

troth.  mente  to  visit,  even  had  he  been  erer 

Nezt»  Xenophta  qieakB  of  the  total  so  active  and  ever  so  much  favoured  by 

nunber  of  ships  ruined  or  disabled  in  weather. 

action :  Euryptolemus  qieaks  of  the       I  distrust  the  statement  of  Bury- 

total  nnmber  of  wrecks  afloat  and  ptolemns,  and  believe  that  he  most 

capable  of  being  visited  so  as  to  rescue  probably  underrated  the  nnmber.  But 

the  flofferers  «  UU  tubnguiiU  wummt  assuming  him  to  be  correct*  this  will 

when    the    genemls    urseted    the  only  show  how  much  the  generals 
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serve  them,  the  surviving  portion,  wounded  as  well  ad  unwounded, 
of  these  crews,  were  left  to  be  gradually  drowned  as  each  disabled 
ship  went  down.  If  anj  of  them  escaped,  it  was  by  unusual 
goodness  of  swimming — ^bj  finding  some  fortunate  plank  or  spar — 
at  any  rate  by  the  disgrace  of  throwing  away  their  ami«,  and  by 
some  method  such  as  no  wounded  man  would  be  competent  to 
employ. 

The  first  letter  from  the  generals  which  communicated  the 
Despatch  of  ^^tory  made  known  at  the  same  time  the  loss  sos- 
tbe  generaJs  tained  in  obtaining  it  It  announced,  doubtless,  the 
affinniog '  fact  which  we  read  in  Xenophdn,  that  twenty-five 
had  pre*^""  Athenian  triremes  had  been  lost,  with  nearly  all  their 
vented  them  crews ;  specifying,  we  may  be  sure,  the  name  of  each 
tlMdiow^  trireme  which  had  so  perished ;  for  each  trireme  in 
ing  men.  ^jj^  Athenian  navy,  like  modem  ships,  had  iu  own 
name.^  It  mentioned  at  the  same  time  that  no  step  whatever 
had  been  taken  by  the  victorious  survivors  to  save  their  wounded 
and  drowning  countrymen  on  board  the  sinking  ships.  A  storm 
had  arisen  (such  was  the  reason  assigned),  so  violent  as  to  render 
all  such  intervention  totally  impracticable.' 

It  is  so  much  the  custom,  in  dealing  with  Grecian  history  to 
Jostiflable  presume  the  Athenian  people  to  be  a  set  of  children 
wounded**  ^^  madmen,  whose  feelings  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
sympathy  try  and  account  for,  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  state 
nian»-  these  circumstances  somewhat  at  length,  in  order  to 
excitement  ^^^  ^^^  *^®  mixed  sentiment  excited  at  Athens  by 
among  the  the  news  of  the  battle  of  ArginussB  was  perfectly 
the  drowned  natural  and  justifiable.  Along  with  joy  for  the 
™®°-  victory,  there  was  blended  horror  and  remorse  at  tho 

tJEkCt  that  so  many  of  the  brave  men  who  had  helped  to  gain  it 

were  to  blame  (as  we  shaU  hereafter  in  the  inscription  along  with  that  of 

remark)  for  not  haviiu;  seen  to  the  the  ship— Evy  aptf*  'AAc^imoov  ipyo» 

visitation  of  the  wrecks  Se/bre  they  went  — S«(pi|y,      A^ivroKpirovt     ifivop— 

back  to  their  moorings  at  AiginnssB.  'EXcv#«p/a,  *Apy«r^  ipyor—'Evi' 

1  Boeckh.  in  his  instmctiTe  Tolnme,  <  « i  { » «,    AvotorpArov  Ipyor— A  i|  #i  o- 

Urknnden  ttber  daa  Attische  See- Wesen  «  p  a  r  t «,  Xaipwrf^Arov  hyor,  Ac 

(vii.  p.  84  HqX  jrires,  from  inscriptions,  *  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i  7,  4.   'Ort  f&tr 

a  long  list  of  the  names  of  Athenian  yAp  ov3evdf  aAAov  xaMwrom  (oi  orpm^ 

triremes,  between  B.o.  866  and  822.  •nfyol)    cvtoroA^r    hrtS^iKrvt    (llien* 

All  the  names  are  feminine:  some  mente)    iiap-nipww    xal    iw^^ap   ei 

cnrions.    We  have  a  long  list  also  of  orpanryol  if  ri»  ^wXi^r   ««&    iv  rep 

the  Athenian  ship-bnilders :  since  the  9iiiM»r,  £AAo    ovMk    airuiiupoi   ^   t^ 

B  of  the  bnilder  is  commonly  stated  x^^i^^^^ 
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had  been  left  to  perish  unheeded.  The  ihends  and  relatives  of 
the  crews  of  these  lost  triremes  were,  of  course,  foremost  in  the 
expression  of  such  indignant  emotion.  The  narrative  of  Xeno- 
phdn,  meagre  and  confused  as  well  as  unfair,  presents  Uiis  emo- 
tion as  if  it  were  something  causeless,  factitious,  pumped  up  out 
of  the  standing  irascibility  of  the  multitude  by  the  artifices  of 
TheramenSs,  Kallixenus,  and  a  few  others.  But  whatever  may 
have  been  done  by  these  individuals  to  aggravate  the  public  ex- 
citement, or  pervert  it  to  bad  purposes,  assuredly  the  excitement 
itself  was  spontaneous,  inevitable,  and  amply  justified.  The  very 
thought  that  so  many  of  the  brave  partners  in  the  victory  had 
been  left  to  drown  miserably  on  the  sinking  hulls,  without  any 
effort,  on  the  part  of  their  generals  and  comrades  near,  to  rescue 
them,  was  enough  to  stir  up  all  the  sensibilities,  public  as  well 
as  private,  of  the  most  passive  nature,  even  in  citizens  who  were 
not  related  to  the  deceased^mnch  more  in  those  who  were  so. 
To  expect  that  the  Athenians  would  be  so  absorbed  in  the  delight 
of  the  victory,  and  in  gratitude  to  the  generals  who  had  com- 
manded, as  to  overlook  such  a  desertion  of  perishing  warriors, 
and  such  an  omission  of  qrmpathetic  duty,  is,  in  my  judgment, 
altogether  preposterous  ;  and  would,  if  it  were  true,  only  estab- 
lish one  more  vice  in  the  Athenian  people,  besides  those  which 
they  really  had,  and  the  many  more  with  which  they  have  been 
ui^justly  branded. 

The  generals  in  their  public  letter  accounted  for  their  omission 
by  saying  that  the  violence  of  the  storm  was  too  great 
to  allow  them  to  move.    First,  was  this  true  as  matter  nil  fre^ 
of  fact  f    Next,  had  there  been  time  to  diechargo  the  I'i^^IjJ^J^ 
duty,  or  at  the  least  to  try  and  discharge  it,  before  to  come 
the  storm  came  on  to  be  so  intolerable  ?   These  points     ^""^^ 
required  examination.     The  generals,  while  honoured  with  a 
vote  of  thanks  for  the  victory,  were  superseded,  and  directed  to 
come  home ;  all  except  Eon6n,  who,  having  been  blocked  up  at 
MitylSnd,  was  not  concerned  in  the  question.    Two  new  col- 
leagues, PhiloklSs  and  Adeimantus,  were  named  to  go  out  and 
join  him.^    The  generals  probably  received  the  notice  of  their 

i  Zemmb.  HdltD.  L  7.  1 ;  Dfoddr.    T«*t  Mp  rnt  ^yniuvUt  nrtXnn^Kvrms, 
stt.  101— /vl  IMP  r§  rin  tovs  vrparnyoit    x^'""^  5ieW9i)9'ar. 
Mmvt,  4«l  M  Tf  ntpOUlw  iro^^t.^       I  hare  before  rtmatked  that  DIo- 

6—26 
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recal  at  Samos^  and  came  home  in  consequence ;  reaching 
Athens  seemingly  about  the  end  of  September  or  beginning  of 
October — the  battle  of  Arginusas  having  been  fought  in  August, 
406  aa  Two  of  the  generals,  however,  Protomachus  and 
Aristogen^  declined  to  come :  warned  of  the  displeasure  of  the 
people,  and  not  confiding  in  their  own  case  to  meet  it,  they  pre- 
ferred to  pay  the  price  of  voluntary  exile.  The  other  six,  Perikl^ 
Lysias,  Diomedon,  Erasinid^  Aristokrat^  and  Thrasyllos 
(Archestratus,  one  of  the  ori^nal  ten,  having  died  at  Mityl^e  % 
came  without  their  two  colleagues — an  unpleasant  auguiy  for  the 
result. 

On  their  first  arrival,  Archeddmos,  at  that  time  an  acceptable 
Examina.  popular  orator,  and  exercising  some  magistracy  or 
cenemis^  high  oflSce  which  we  cannot  distinctly  make  out,' 
before  the  imposed  upon  Erasinid^  a  fine  to  that  limited 
thepeopTe  amount  which  was  within  the  comx>etence  of  magis- 
at  Athene,  fjates  without  the  sanction  of  the  Dikastery— and 
accused  him  besides  before  the  Dikastery ;  partly  for  general 
misconduct  in  his  command,  partly  on  the  specific  charge  of 
having  purloined  some  public  money  on  its  way  from  the  Helles- 
pont EiasinidSs  was  found  guilty,  and  condemned  to  be  im- 
prisoned, either  until  the  money  was  made  good,  or  perhaps  until 
further  examination  could  take  place  into  the  other  alleged  mis- 
deeds. 

This  trial  of  Erasinid^  took  place  before  the  generals  were 
summoned  before  the  Senate  to  give  their  formal  exposition  le- 

dAnie  malcee  the  mistake  of  talking  whaterer   it  was,  mnsi   have    beea 

about  nottiing  but  dead  bodieM,  In  place  enfficiently  exalted    to  confer    apoa 

of  the  living  vmvayol  spoken  of  by  him  the  power  of  imposing  the  fine  of 

Zennphdn.  limited  amount  called  iwtfioXij, 

1  Lvsiaa,  Orat  xzL  fAiroAoyCa  A«po-        I  hesitate  to  identify  this  Ardie- 

ioKia^)  sect.  Tii.  ddmus  with  the  person  of  that  name 

^Xenoph.  Hellen.  L  7,  1    Arche-  mentioned    in    the    Memorabilia   of 

dmnas  is  described  as  r^t  A*i€«\tiat  Xenophdn,  ii.  0.     There    seems  no 

*vt/uAov/Mvo«.     What   is   meant   by  similarity  at  all   in   the   points  of 

these  words,  none  of  the  commentators  character  noticed, 
can  explain  in  a  satisfactory  manner.        The  popular  orator  Arched^mos  was 

The  text  must    be  corrupt.     Some  derided  by  Rnpolis  and  Aristophanls 

conjecture  like  that  of  Dobree- seems  as  having  sore  eyes,  and  as  having  cot 

plausible ;  some  words  like  r^f  <« jr^n^  his  citizenship  without  a  proper  title 

or  rfiK  £«Karfv9>eMv—haTing  reference  to  it  (see  Aristophan.  Ban.  419—688. 

to  the  levying  of  the  tithe  in  the  with  the  Scholia).    He  also  is  charged 

Hellespont ;    which    would    furnish  in  a  line  of  an  oratJon  of  Lyaias  with 

reasonable  ground  for  the  proceeding  baring  embezzled   the  public  money 

of  Archeddmus  against  Kiaiunid^  (Lysias  oont  Alkibiad.  sect.  85,  Oral. 

The    office  held    by  Archedtous,  zIt.X 
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q)ecting  the  recent  battle  and  the  subsequent  neglect  of  the 
drovming  men.  And  it  mi^ht  almost  seem  as  if  Archedlmos 
wished  to  impute  to  ErasinidSs  exclusively,  apart  from  the  other 
generals,  the  blame  of  that  neglect — a  distinction,  as  will  hero- 
after  appear,  not  wholly  unfounded.  If,  however,  any  such 
design  was  entertained,  it  did  not  succeed.  When  the  generals 
went  to  explain  their  case  before  the  Senate,  the  decision  of  that 
body  was  decidedly  unfavourable  to  all  of  them,  though  we  have 
no  particulars  of  the  debate  which  passed.  On  the  proposition  of 
the  Senator  Timokrat&s'  a  resolution  was  passed  that  the  other 
five  generals  present  should  be  placed  in  custody,  as  well  as 
Erasinid^  and  thus  handed  over  to  the  public  assembly  for  con- 
sideration of  the  case.' 

The  public  assembly  was  accordingly  held,  and  the  generals 
were  brought  before  it.     We  are  here  told  who  it  y^^.  .  , 
was  that  appeared  as  their  principal  accuser,  along  thepnblie 
with  several  others ;    though  unfortunately  we  are  ^J^meiJfs 
left  to  guess  what  were  the  topics  on  which  they  aoeuesthe 
insisted.    Theramen^  was  the 

them  most  vehemently,  as  guilty  <  _ 

of  the  disabled  triremes  to  be  drowned,  and  of  neglect-  drowning 
ing  all  effbrtc  to  rescue  them.  He  ap])ealed  to  their 
own  public  letter  to  the  people,  officially  communicating  the 
victory ;  in  which  letter  they  made  no  mention  of  having 
appointed  any  one  to  undertake  the  duty,  nor  of  having  any  one 
to  blame  for  not  performing  it  The  omission  therefore  was 
wholly  their  own :  they  might  have  performed  it,  and  ought  to  be 
punished  for  so  cruel  a  breach  of  duty. 

The  generals  could  not  have  a  more  formidable  enemy  than 
Theramends.    We  have  had  occasion  to  follow  him,  --^^^j^ 
during  the  revolution  of  the  Four  Hundred,  as  a  long-  accusation 
sighted  as  well  as  tortuous  politician :  he  had  since  S^JJi^^jJon 
been  in  high  military  command,  a  partaker  in  victory  the  m- 
with  Alkibiad^  at  Kyzikus  and  elsewhere ;  and  he  •""""'* 
had  served  as  trierarch  in  the  victory  of  Arginusse  itsell    His 
authority  therefore  was  naturally  high,  and  told  for  much,  when 

1  Xenoph.  HeUen.  L  7, 8.     Tifioicpd'    <e#4vai,  ^ /lovAif  Idifm. 
Tov<a'«t«<(rro«,oTiKac  rove  £AAovc        1  Xenonh.  Hellen.  i  7. 4 


topics  on  which  tney  aoeuntiie 

man  who  denounced  guiitvof 

y  of  leaving  the  crews  JJi^"^!?*** 
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he  denied  the  justification  which  the  generals  hod  set  up,  founded 
on  the  severity  of  the  storm.  According  to  liim,  they  might  ha^e 
picked  np  the  drowning  men,  and  ought  to  have  done  so :  either 
they  might  have  done  so  before  the  storm  came  on,  or  there 
never  was  any  storm  of  sufficient  gravity  to  prevent  them  :  upon 
their  heads  lay  the  responsibility  of  omission.^  Xenopb6n,  in  hit 
very  meagre  narrative,  does  not  tell  us  in  express  words,  that 
Theramen^  contradicted  the  generals  as  to  the  storm.  But  that 
he  did  so  contradict  them,  pointblank,  is  implied  distinctly  ia 
that  which  Xenophdn  alleges  him  to  have  said.  It  seems  also 
that  Thrasybulus — another  trierarch  at  Arginusse,  and  a  man 
not  only  of  equal  consequence,  but  of  far  more  estimable  character 
— concurred  with  TheramenSs  in  this  same  accusation  of  the 
generals,*  though  not  standing  forward  so  prominently  in  the 
case.  He  too  therefore  must  have  denied  the  reality  of  the 
storm,  or  at  least  the  fact  of  its  being  so  instant  after  the  battle, 
or  80  terrible  as  to  forbid  all  effort  for  the  relief  of  these 
drowning  seamen. 

The  case  of  the  generals,  as  it  stood  before  the  Athenian 
^^  .  public,  was  completely  altered  when  men  like  Tbera- 
the  generals  menes  and  Thrasybulus  stood  forward  as  their  accusera 
i^m  th&t  I^u^tless  what  was  said  by  these  two  had  been  said 
they  had  by  Others  before,  in  the  Senate  and  elsewhere  ;  but  it 
miadoned  was  now  publicly  advanced  by  men  of  influence,  at 
h^S  to**  ^^  **  perfectly  cognizant  of  the  fact.  And  we  are 
jgdertake  thus  enabled  to  gather  indirectly  (what  the  narrative 
of  Xenophdn,  studiously  keeping  back  the  case  against 
the  generals,  does  not  directly  bring  forward),  that  though  the 
generals  aflirmed  the  storm,  there  were  others  present  who 
denied  it — thus  putting  in  controversy  t^e  matter  of  fact,  which 

iXenoph6ntis   Hellenica.  L   7,   4.  Theramente  in  aocoidnii  the  generaliji 

iiwa   M    r«vra,  UitkuvU  «ytfvvro,  i»  intimated  in  the  reply  which  Xenophte 

I T&r  yy niywr  caniy^pcvc  Ikkmt  represents  the  generals  to  hare  w»M 

r«     cat      6spa^tfvff      ^iXttf-ra,  (I.    7,    <0— cm  ovx>  Sri   yc  itarny 

3ic«^ovc     «Tvai     kiymw     k6yov  pova-»v     4m«v>     <^«m     ^cvWfM^ 

Avotf'xcii'i  *i<Tt  •^K  ir«£Xorr«  ^cvcorrtc    avre^f    mlrlovs    ««•*» 

rode    vcvayovc.     in   nhr  ykp   oi-  ikka  r^  iUyt$9f  rw  xcMmm^**  <Zr«t  «^ 

itvht  iXAov  co^irrorro.  4irt<rToA))r  cwAvovy  r)fr  aMupcotr. 
hnitUrvt     fiapn^pior*     cot     Ivtft^or        Theploral  ccniyopov^tr  shows  w 

•i  9Tp«niyol  it  rif¥  /tovA)|r  cd  it  thv  Thrasybnlus  as  w«U  as  Ther«aMB«^ 

S^r,    «AAo   ovMv    mirtmiMMPoi  4  ^v  Stood  forward  to  accuse  the  genertA 

Xtwmvau  though    the    latter    was    the  mom. 

>  That  Thruybulos  concnrred  with  prominent  and  violent 
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formed  their  solitary  jnstification.  Moreover  we  come,  in 
following  the  answer  made  bj  the  generals  m  the  public  assembly 
to  Tlieramends  and  Thrasybiilus,  to  a  new  point  in  the  case, 
which  XenophOn  lets  out  as  it  were  indirectly,  and  in  thai 
confused  manner  which  pervades  his  whole  narrative  of  the 
transaction.  It  is  however  a  new  point  of  extreme  moment 
The  generals  replied  that  if  any  one  was  to  blame  for  not  having 
picked  up  the  drowning  men,  it  was  Theramente  and  Thrasy- 
bulus  themselves  ;  for  it  was  they  two,  to  whom,  together  with 
various  other  trierarchs  and  with  forty-eight  triremes,  the 
generals  had  expressly  confided  the  performance  of  this  duty  :  it 
was  they  two  who  were  responsible  for  its  omission,  not  the 
generals.  Nevertheless  they  (the  generals)  made  no  charge 
against  Theremin^  and  Thrasybulus— well  knowing  that  the 
storm  had  rendered  the  performance  of  the  duty  absolutely 
impossible,  and  that  it  was  therefore  a  complete  justification  for 
one  as  well  as  for  the  other.  They  (the  generals)  at  least  could 
do  no  more  than  direct  competent  men  like  these  two  trierarchs 
to  perform  the  task,  and  assign  to  them  an  adequate  sqiiadron  for 
the  purpose ;  while  they  themselves  with  the  main  fleet  went  to 
attack  Eteonikus,  and  relieve  Mityldnd.  Diomedon,  one  of  their 
number,  had  wished  after  the  battle  to  employ  all  the  ships  in 
the  fleet  for  the  preservation  of  the  drowning  men,  without 
thinking  of  anything  else  until  that  was  dona  ErasinidSs,  on 
the  contrary,  wished  that  all  the  fleet  should  move  across  at 
once  against  MityUnd :  Thrasyllus  said  that  they  had  ships 
enough  to  do  both  at  once.  Accordingly  it  was  agreed  that  each 
general  should  set  apart  three  ships  from  his  division,  to  make  a 
squadron  of  forty-eight  ships  under  Thrasybulus  and  Thera- 
menes.  In  making  these  statements,  the  generals  produced 
pilots  and  others,  men  actuaUy  in  the  battle,  as  witoesaee  in 
geneml  confirmation. 

Here  then,  in  this  debate  before  the  assembly,  were  two  new 
and  important  points  publicly  raised.    First,  Thera-  ^^^ 
mente  and  Thrasybulus  denounced  the  generals  as  thegmenS 
guilty  of  the  death  of  these  neglected  men  :  next,  menUoned 
the  generals  afSrmed  that  they  had  delegated  the  ^^^if^^ 
duty  to  Theramente  and  Thrasybulus  themselves,  tbeir 
If  this  latter  were  really  true,  how  came  the  generals  ^^•■P****'** 
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in  their  official  despatch  firat  sent  home  to  say  nothing  about  it? 
Enryptolemus,  an  advocate  of  the  generals  (speaking  in  a  sub- 
sequent stage  of  the  proceedings,  though  we  can  hardly  doubt 
that  the  same  topics  were  also  urged  in  this  very  assembly), 
while  blaming  the  generals  for  such  omission,  ascribed  it  to  an 
ill-placed  good  nature  on  their  part,  and  reluctance  to  bring 
TherameniiB  and  Thrasybulus  under  the  displeasure  of  the 
people.  Most  of  the  geneitds  (he  said)  were  dis])osed  to  mention 
the  fact  in  their  official  despatch,  but  were  dissuaded  from  doing 
80  by  Periklls  and  Diomedon — an  unhappy  dissuasion  (in  his 
judgment),  which  Theramenis  and  Thrasybulus  had  ungratefully 
requited  by  turning  round  and  accusing  them  alL^ 
This  remarkable  statement  of  Euryptolemus,  as  to  the  in- 
tention of  the  generals  in  wording  the  official 
aoccmnt  despatch,  brings  us  to  a  closer  consideration  of  what 
g^.*»y  really  passed  between  them  on  the  one  side,  and 
Theramenes  and  Thrasybulus  on  the  other  ;  which  is 
difficult  to  make  out  clearly,  but  which  Diodorus  represents  in  a 
manner  completely  ditferent  from  Xeuophdn.  DiodOrus  states 
that  the  generals  were  prevented  partly  by  the  storm,  partly  by 
the  fatigue  and  reluctance  and  alarm  of  their  own  seamen,  from 
taking  any  steps  to  pick  up  ^what  he  calls)  the  dead  bodies  for 
burial — that  they  suspected  Theramenes  and  Thrasybulus,  who 
went  to  Athens  before  them,  of  intending  to  accuse  them  before 
the  people — and  that  for  this  reason  they  sent  home  intimation 
to  the  people  that  they  had  given  special  orders  to  these  two 
trierarchs  to  perform  the  duty.  When  these  letters  were  read  in 
the  public  assembly  (Dioddrus  says),  the  Athenians  were  ex- 
cessively indignant  against  Tlieiamenes  ;  who,  however,  defended 
himself  effectively  and  completely,  thiowmg  the  blame  back 
upon  the  generals.    He  was  thus  forced,  against  his  own  will,  and 


1  Xenopb.  nellen.  i  7, 17.    Eurypto*  iinpovk9v6iit¥ot  Ktvivvtvovo-iv  imXtv- 

lemUB  says — Korriyopu   iiAv  olv   AViotr,  Bai. 

or»    (ir9t,0'a¥  roits    $V¥apxovTa9,         \Ve  most  here  CODStme  iwttvar  as 

ficvXoiJLtvws    w4fiLnti¥   Ypo/iftara    rg    re  equivalent  to  acca-fio-ar  or  i&rrcvrt^v 

^ovA^  KoX  iiii¥,  on  ivira^Mf  nf  Oijpo^  p.Hcillg    a  CCniina   after    {vrapxorr«c 

/Uv<(  mat  BpawfiovXtf  rtTTopoJcotnra  koX  i'liis  is  UliUftual,  but  not  inadmlssibla 

inrm.  rpiiiptiriy  ivtktoBat  rovf  fava'^ovf,  To  ]>eisiiade  a  man  to  alter  bis  opinio! 

oc  6k  9VK  a¥9iXo¥To.    clra  ¥v¥r7iv  atrtor  or  his  Conduct  inigbt  be  oxprettiKl  bf 

KoiH^y  exovfftr,  ciretVwv  i6i^  a4Laprav6¥'  irtiBtiv^  though  it  would  more  properly 

TMV  •    jcoi  aktI  rqf  Tore  ^  ^lAai^pwirtaf ,  be  expressed  by  ivoMti/Btiv :  aoe  rimtf^« 

9V¥  itir*   iK^iviav   Tt    Kttt   rivtir   oAAmv  Thucyd.  ill.  32. 
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in  self-defence,  to  become  the  accuser  of  the  general?,  carrying 
with  him  his  numerous  friends  and  partiBans  at  Athens.  And 
thus  the  generals,  by  tr3ring  to  ruin  Theramen^  finally  brought 
condemnation  upon  themselves.^ 

Such  is  the  narrative  of  Dioddrus,  in  which  it  is  implied  that 
the  generals  never  really  gave  any  special  orders  to  Theramen^ 
and  Thrasybulus,  but  wisely  asserted  aftervrards  that  they  had 
done  so,  in  order  to  discredit  the  accusation  of  Theramends 
against  themselves.  To  a  certain  extent^  this  coincides  with 
what  was  asserted  by  Theramen^  himself,  two  years  after waids, 
in  his  defence  before  the  Thirty — ^that  he  was  not  the  fitbt  to 
accuse  the  generals — they  were  the  first  to  accuse  him,  affirming 
that  they  had  ordered  him  to  undertake  the  duty,  and  that  there 
was  no  sufficient  reason  to  prevent  him  from  performing  it^they 
were  the  persons  who  distinctly  pronounced  the  performance  of 
the  duty  to  be  possible,  while  he  had  said  from  the  be^^iuning 
that  the  violence  of  the  storm  was  such  as  even  to  forbid  any 
movement  in  the  water :  much  more  to  prevent  rescue  of  the 
drowning  men.' 

Taking  the  accounts  of  Xenophdn  and  Dioddrus  together,  in 
combination   with    the  subsequent   accusation   and  p^.  . , 
defence  of  Theramen^  at  the  time  of  the  Thirty —  tenion  of 
and  blending  them  so  as  to  reject  as  little  as  possible  ^hf^fh!^ 
of  either^l  think  it  probable  that  the  order  for  facto  reaiij 
picking  up  the  exposed  men  was  really  given  by  the 
generals  to  Theramen^  Thrasybulus,  and  otlier  trierarchs  ;  but 
that,  first,  a  fatal  interval  was  allowed  to  elapse  between  the 
dose  of  the  battle  and  the  giving  of  such  order — next,  that  the 
forty-eight  triremes  talked  of  for  the  service,  and  proposed  to  be 
fdfnished  by  drafts  of  three  out  of  each  general's  division,  were 
probably  never  assembled — or  if  they  assembled,  weie  so  little 
lealous  in  the  business  as  to  satisfy  themselves  very  easily  that 

1  DiodAr.  xili.  100, 101.  ing  Hmt  tbey  mifrht  have  performed 

s  Xenoph.    Heller,    ii.    8,    85.     If  the  duty  at  an  earlier  moment ;  iH'fore 

Theramento  really  did  say,  In   the  they  came  back  from  the  >mttle«  l»efore 

actaal  diMiuailoiis  at  Athena  on  the  the  storm  aruee,  before  tliey  giitv  the 

sondnct  of  the  generals,  that  which  bo  order  to  him.    But  I  think  it  most 

bare  aaaerto  himself  to  have  iiaid  (ns.  probable  that  be  misreurpHented  at  the 

that  the  Tiolence  of  the  storm  rendered  later  period  what  he  had  said  at  the 

it  impossible  for  any  one  to  put  to  sea),  earlier,  and  that  he  did  not.  dm  inir  the 

bit  accusation  against  the  geneials  actiuUdii«cu88ions,admittliesiiftii  icucy 

%  hATe  been  grounded  upon  allcg-  of  the  storm  as  fact  and  jusUtlcaUon. 
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the  storm  was  too  dangerous  to  brave,  and  that  it  was  now  too 
late.  For  when  we  read  the  version  of  the  transartion  even  as 
given  by  Euryptolemus,  we  see  plainly  that  none  of  the  generals, 
except  Diomedon,  was  eager  in  the  performance  of  the  tajsk.  It 
is  a  memorable  fact,  that  of  all  the  eight  geneiala,  not  one  ci 
them  undertook  the  business  in  person,  although  its  puqio^  was 
to  save  more  than  a  thousand  drowning  comrades  from  cleath.^ 
In  a  proceeding  where  every  interval,  even  of  five  minutes,  was 
precious,  they  go  to  work  in  the  most  dilatory  manner,  by 
determining  that  each  general  shall  furnish  three  ships  ^^^  ^ 
more  from  his  division.  Now  we  know,  from  tlie  statement  d 
Xenophdn,  that  towards  the  doso  of  the  battle  the  ships  on  botk 
sides  were  much  dispersed.'  Such  collective  direction,  therefore, 
would  not  be  quickly  realized  ;  nor,  until  all  the  eight  fractions 
were  united,  together  with  the  Samians  and  others,  so  as  to  make 
the  force  complete,  would  Theramen^  feel  bound  to  go  out  upon 
his  preserving  visitation.  He  doubtless  disliked  the  service— as 
we  see  that  most  of  the  generals  did— while  the  crews  alw,  who 
had  just  got  to  land  after  having  gained  ^  victory,  were  thinking 
most  about  rest  and  refreshment,  and  mutual  congratulationsi* 
All  were  glad  to  find  some  excuse  for  staying  in  their  moorings 
instecad  of  going  out  again  to  buffet  what  was  doubtle«  un- 
favourable weather.  Partly  from  this  want  of  zeal,  coming  in 
addition  to  the  original  delay — partly  from  the  bad  weather— 
the  duty  remained  unexecuted,  and  the  seamen  on  board  tht 
damaged  ships  were  left  to  perish  unassisted. 

But  presently  arose  the  delicate,  yet  unavoidable  que«ti(m, 
**  How  are  we  to  account  for  the  omission  of  this  sacred  duty  in 

1  The  total  nnmber  of  ships  lost  how  impossible  it  was  to  preTsil  os 

with  all  their  crews  was  twenty-flve,  tlie  Ryracusans  to  make  any  roilitsiT 

of  which  the  a^cgregate  crews  (speaking  moTement  after  their  last  roaritloit 

in  round  nambers)  would  be  &<H)0  men.  victory  in  the  Great  Harbour,  whes 

Now  we  may  fairly  calculate  that  ench  they  were  full  of  triumph,  felidtatioe, 

one  of  the  disabled  ships  would  have  and  enjoyment, 

on  board  half  her  crew,  or  100  men,  Tliey  had  visited  the  wrecks  sad 

after  the  action ;  not  more  than  half  picked  np  both   the  living  mea  aa 

would  have  been  slain  or  drowned  in  ooanl  and  the  floating  boiliee  6<An 

the  combat.    Kven  ten  disabled  ships  they  went  a>hore.    It  is  remarkabis 

would  thus  contain  1000  living  men,  that  the  Athenians  on  that  occa<^ 

wounded  and  unwounded.    It  will  be  were  so  completelv  overpowered  by  tbt 

seen  therefore  that  I  have  understated  immensity  of  their  disaster  that  they 

the  number  of  lives  in  danger.  never  even  tiiought  of  asking  peruris- 

.Xenoph.  Henen.  I  ^  «.  &^^T;Si%fS'rap'lhi&''<irS 

3  We  read  in  Thueydidta  (vii.  73)    visit  their  wrecks  (viii.  TSX 
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oar  official  despatch  to  the  Athenian  people  t"  Here  the 
generalB  differed  among  themselvee,  as  Euryptolemus  expreeslj 
states :  Periklds  and  Diomedon  carried  it,  against  the  judgment 
of  their  colleagues,  that  in  the  official  despatch  (which  was 
necessarily  such  as  could  be  agreed  to  by  all)  nothing  should 
be  said  about  the  dele^tion  to  Theramends  and  others  ^  the 
whole  omission  being  referred  to  the  terrors  of  the  storm.  But 
though  such  was  the  tenor  of  the  official  report,  there  was  nothing 
to  hinder  the  generals  from  writing  home  and  communicating 
indi\ndnally  with  their  friends  in  Athens  as  each  might  think  fit; 
and  in  these  unofficial  communications,  from  them  as  well  as  from 
others  who  went  home  from  the  armament — communications  not 
less  efficacious  than  the  official  despatch  in  determining  the  tone 
of  public  feeling  at  Athens — they  did  not  disguise  their  con- 
victions that  the  blame  of  not  performing  the  duty  belonged  to 
Theramends.  Having  thus  a  man  like  Theramen^  to  throw  the 
blame  upon,  they  did  not  take  pains  to  keep  up  the  story  of  the 
intolerable  storm,  but  intimated  that  there  had  been  nothing  to 
hinder  Aim  from  performing  the  duty  if  he  had  chosen.  It  is 
this  which  he  accuses  them  of  having  advanced  against  him,  so  as 
to  place  him  as  the  guilty  man  before  the  Athenian  public:  it  was 
this  which  made  him,  in  retaliation  and  self-defence,  violent  and 
unscrupulous  in  denouncing  them  as  the  persons  really  blame- 
able.^    As  they  had  made  light  of  the  alleged  storm,  in  casting 

1  Xennph.   Hellen.  ii.  8.  S2.     The  the  armament  itself.    And  when  The* 

licht  in  «nJch  I  here  place  the  conduct  ramente  in  bis  reply  saprs  that  the 

ox  Theramente  is  not  onlv  coincident  geiiei-als  themselves  made  commuui- 

with  Dioddms.  but  with  the  represen-  cations  in  the  same  tenor,  there  is  no 

tations  of  Kritias,  the  violent  enemy  of  reason  wliy  we  should  not  tMjlieve  him, 

Tberaiiient^s,  under  the  ffoveniraeiit  of  in  spite  of  their  Joint  official  despatch, 

the  Thirty— Just  before  oe  was  going  wherein  they  made  no  mention  of  biin, 

to  put  l*heramente  to  death-roCrot  6c  and  in  spite  of  their  speech  in  the 

roi  jorir,  bt  rax^fU  avt\4tr$at  vvb  ritv  public  assembly  afterwards,  where  the 

oTpaniywr  rovf  jccraivi^at  'A^faioty  |>reTious  official  letter  fettered  them, 

iw  rg  wtpii  iLivfiw  vavfiaxi^*  avrb^ovK  and   prevented   them   from  accusing 

«v«A<S^crof  ofuKTMyorpanryMi'Kani-  him,  forcing  them  to  adiiere  to  the 

yopi»¥  aWrrtivfK  avrovf,  ii^a  jivr&«  Statement  first  made  of  the  aU*suffl« 

vcpio-w^ff^i}  (Xen.  Mt  *Mp.),  ciency  of  the  storm. 

Here  it  stands  admitted  that  the        I'be  main  facts  which  we  here  find 

first  impressiun   at   Athens  was  (as  estabh'Rhed   even  by  the  enemies  of 

Di«»d6rus  Htates  expressly)  that  Thera*  Theramente  are :— 1.  Tliat  Theraniente 

menes  was  oniere«l  to  pii-K  up  the  men  accused  tiie  generals  becs&use  he  found 

on  the  wrecks— might  have  done  it  if  hims«'If  in  oanger  of  beime  punished 

he  luul  taken  proper  pains- and  was  for  the  neglect.    2.  That  his  enemies, 

to  blame  for  not  aoinc  it.    Now  how  who  clmrged  him  with  the  breach  of 

did  this  impresKion  ansef    Of  courne  duty,  did  not  admit  the  storm  as  an 

through  communications  received  from  excuse  fur  him. 
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the  blame  upon  bim,  ao  he  again  made  li^ht  of  it»  and  treated  it 
as  an  insufficient  excuse,  in  his  denanciations  against  them ; 
takin}^  care  to  make  good  use  of  tlieir  official  despatch,  which 
virtually  exonerated  him,  by  its  silence,  from  any  concern  in  the 
matter. 

Such  is  the  way  in  which  I  conceive  the  relations  to  have  stood 
Justifica-  between  the  generals  on  one  side  and  Theramends  on 
S?neliui^  the  other ;  having  roganl  to  all  that  is  said  both  in 
how  ^w  Xenophdn  and  in  Diodorus.  But  the  comparative 
The  alleged  account  of  blame  and  recrimination  between  these 
iSoIpe  of  ^^^  P** '  *®*  ^®  ^^^  ^^®  ™^**'  important  feature  of  the 
Eteonikut.  case.  The  really  serious  inquiry  is,  as  to  the  intensity 
or  instant  occurrence  of  the  stonn.  Was  it  really  so  instant  and 
BO  dangerous,  that  the  duty  of  visiting  the  wrecks  could  not  be 
performed,  either  before  the  ships  went  back  to  Arginusse  or 
afterwards  1  If  we  take  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  apply 
them  to  tlie  habits  and  feelings  of  the  English  navy — if  we  sup- 
pose more  than  ICXX)  seamen,  late  comrades  in  the  victory,  dis- 
tributed among  twenty  damaged  and  helpless  hulls,  awaiting  the 
moment  when  these  hulls  would  611  and  con^^ign  them  all  to  a 
watery  grave — ^it  nmst  have  been  a  frightful  storm  indeed  which 
would  force  an  English  admiral  even  to  go  back  to  his  moonn«:s, 
leaving  these  men  so  exposed,  or  which  would  deter  him,  if  he 
were  at  his  moorings,  from  sending  out  the  very  'first  and  nearest 
ships  at  hand  to  save  them.  And  granting  the  danger  to  be  such 
that  he  hesitated  to  give  the  oixler,  there  would  prolwibly  be 
found  officers  and  men  to  volunteer  against  the  most  desperate 
risks,  in  a  cause  so  pi-ofoumlly  moving  all  their  best  sympathies. 
Now  unfortunately  for  the  character  of  Athenian  generals,  officer^ 
and  men,  at  Arginusse— for  the  blame  belongs,  though  in  un- 
equal proportions,  to  all  of  them— there  exists  here  strong  pre- 
sumptive proof  that  the  storm  on  this  occasion  was  not  such  as 
would  liave  deterred  any  Grecian  seamen  animated  by  an  earnest 
and  coui-ageous  sense  of  duty.  We  have  only  to  advert  to  the 
conduct  and  escape  of  Eteonikusand  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  from 
MitylSnfi  to  Chios;  recollectmg  that  MitylSnS  was  separated 
from  the  promontory  of  Kanfi  on  the  Asiatic  mainlantl,  and  Irom 
the  ibles  of  Arginusuj,  by  a  channel  only  120 stadia  broad*— about 
1  Stmbo,  xiii.  p.  617. 
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fourteen  English  miles.  Eteonikns,  apprised  of  the  defeat  by 
the  Peloponneslan  official  signal-boat^  desired  that  boat  to  go  out 
of  the  harbour,  and  then  to  sail  into  it  again  with  deceptive  false 
news,  to  the  effect  that  the  Peloponnesians  had  gained  a  complete 
▼ictorj :  he  then  directed  his  seamen,  after  taking  their  dinners, 
to  depart  immediately,  and  the  masters  of  the  merchant  vessels 
silently  to  put  their  cargoes  aboard  and  get  to  sea  also.  The  whole 
fleet,  triremes  and  merchant  vessels  both,  thus  went  out  of  the 
harbour  of  MitylenS  and  made  straight  for  Chios,  whither  they 
arrived  in  safety  ;  the  merchant  vessels  carrying  their  sails,  and 
having  what  Xenophdn  calls  ''a  fair  wind  ".^  Now  it  is  scarcely 
possible  that  all  this  could  have  taken  place,  had  there  blown  during 
this  time  an  intolerable  storm  between  MitylSnd  and  Arginusas. 
If  the  weather  was  such  as  to  allow  of  the  safe  transit  of  Eteonikus 
and  all  his  fleet  from  MitylSnS  to  Chios — it  was  not  such  as  to 
form  a  legitimate  obstacle  capable  of  deterring  any  generous 
Athenian  seamen,  still  less  a  responsible  officer,  from  saving  his 
comrades  exposed  on  the  wrecks  near  Arginusas.  Least  of  all 
was  it  such  as  ought  to  have  hindered  the  attempt  to  save  them 
—even  if  such  attempt  had  proved  unsuccessful.  And  here  the 
gravity  of  the  sin  consists,  in  having  remained  inactive  while  the 
brave  men  on  the  wrecks  were  left  to  be  drowned.  All  this 
reasoning,  too,  assumes  the  fleet  to  have  been  already  brought 
back  to  its  moorings  at  Arginusao ;  discussing  only  how  much  was 
practicable  to  effect  after  that  moment,  and  leaving  untouched 
the  no  less  important  question,  why  the  drowning  men  were  not 
picked  up  before  the  fleet  went  back  1 

I  have  thought  it  right  to  go  over  these  considerations,  indis- 
pensable to  the  lair  appreciation  of  so  memorable  an  event — in 

1  Z«noph.  Hellen.  L  0, 87.  IBrttfyifrof        One  tees  hj  the  exprenlon  used  hj 

M,  iwwUii  iKtipoi  (the  siffnal-boat  with  XenopbAn  respecting  the  proceedings 

news  of  the  pretended  victory)  kot-  of  Kon6n,  that  he  went  out  of  the 

iwktoPt  J^v«  ra  wmyyiAim,  c«l  rot«  vrpar-  harbour  **  fis  soon  as  the  wind  became 

MMwtcvapihry««A«6€(«vo«ot«»vtf«Ajcalroc«  calmer  "—that  it  blew  a  strong  wind, 

«i«,v^et«,  rd  ypiifMT*  9-i«irif  ji^c/yicVovf  though  in  a  direction  favourable  to 

«f  rd  wKhHa  awowktip  it  x^^t  l^y  6i  rh  carry  the  fleet  of  Eteonikus  to  Chioe. 

wvffVfiAA^piov.  Koi  r«t  rptifpctc  i^w  Kon&n  was  under  no  particular  motive 

rextc'^i'*    «VT^  M  ri  vc^r  Aw^yv  H  to  go  out  immediately  :  he  could  afford 

ri|r  U^Bv/univ,  t&  9TpaT6w€6o¥  ifawprivmit.  to  wait  until  the  Wind  l>ecame  quite 

K6imp  U  jco^eAxvo-ot  r«l«  ravf.  iwti  oZ  cahn.  The  important  fact  is,  that  wind 

n  woA^iuoi  mwoMpJuttm,  ic«l  &  «r«-  and  weather  were  perfectly  comiatible 

fievcva»«ir«p*«     ^r,     ivayn^owf  with,  indeed  even  favourable  to,  the 

T—9  'A»^vMlt  n^^  dnyyMi/rotf  he  rmw  escape  of  the  Peloponneslan  fleet  from 

Apyu^ovOTwr,  i^paav  rA  vcpl  *£r«orucov.  Mityl6nd  to  Chioa. 
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order  that  the  reader  may  understand  the  feelings  of  the  assembly 
Feelings  of    ^^^  ^^®  public  of  Athens,  when  the  generals  stood 

the  A&e-  before  them,  rebutting  the  accusations  of  Theramenes 
man  public  ,  ...         .'*,.  ..,.  ^ 

—how  the     and  recriminating  in  their  turn  against  him.    Tht 

b^re'them  M^embly  had  before  them  the  grave  and  deplorable 
—decision  fact,  tbat  several  hundreds  of  brave  seamtn  bad 
to  a  future  been  suffered  to  drown  on  the  wrecks,  without  the 
aAiembiy.  ^^^^  effort  to  rescue  them.  In  explanation  of 
this  fact,  they  had  not  only  no  justification,  at  once  undisputed 
and  satisfactory,  but  not  even  any  straightforward,  consistent, 
and  uncontradicted  statement  of  facta.  There  were  discrepancies 
among  the  generals  themselves,  comparing  their  official  with 
their  unofficial,  as  well  as  with  their  present,  statements— and 
contradictions  between  them  and  Theramenee,  each  having 
denied  the  sufficiency  of  the  storm  as  a  vindication  for  the  neglect 
imputed  to  the  other.  It  was  impossible  that  the  assembly  could 
be  satisfied  to  acquit  the  generals,  on  such  a  presentation  of  ths 
case ;  nor  could  they  Well  know  how  to  apportion  the  blame  be- 
tween them  and  Theramen^  The  relatives  of  the  men  left  to 
perish  would  be  doubtless  in  a  state  of  violent  resentment  against 
one  or  other  of  the  two,  perhaps  against  both.  Under  these  ci^ 
cumstances,  it  could  hardly  have  been  the  sufficiency  of  their 
defence— it  must  have  be^  rather  the  apparent  generosity  of 
their  conduct  towards  Theramen^  in  formally  disavowing  all 
charge  of  neglect  against  him,  though  he  had  advanced  a  violent 
charge  against  them — which  produced  the  result  that  we  read  in 
Xenophdn.  The  defence  of  the  generals  was  listened  to  with 
favour,  and  seemed  likely  to  prevail  with  the  majority.^  Many 
individuals  present  offered  themselves  as  lutil  for  the  generals,  in 
order  that  the  latter  might  be  liberated  from  custody  ;  but  the 

1  Xenoph.  HeUen.  L  7,  6—7.    iwrcL  cenerals  wert   checked  or  abiidied 

6k  ravra  91  orpaniyoi  ^pay^a  Sxacrt  m  their  liberty  of  speaking  befoce 

aT«Aoyi$(raro,  o^  yap   vpovrMi|  o^tVi  the    pubUo    assembly,     bat    merely 

Aoyoc  Kari  rhv  v6iilov,    .    .    .  that    no  Judicial   trial   and    defenos 

ToittOra  Kiyowrt^  iwti9ov  rir  Bi}-  were  granted  to  them.      In  JuiUdsl 

MOK.     The  imperfect  tense  9w9i9»p  defence,   the  person  accused  bad  a 

must  be  noticed :  **  the^  wen  per$uad-  measured  time  for  defence  (bj  the 

ing,"  or  9e€iH€d  in  tht  va^  to  perswiUe.ttM  depsvdra    or     waterdock)    allutted 

people :  not  9wti<rav  the  aorist,  which  to  him,  during  which  no  one  could 

would  mean  that  they  actually  did  interrupt     him— a     time     doubiie« 

satisfy  the  people.  much  fonger  than  any  ainfde  speaker 

The  first  words  here  cited  from  would  be  permitted  to  occupy  m  lbs 

XenophAn    do    not    imply   that   the  public  assembly. 
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debate  had  been  so  much  prolonged  (we  see  from  hence  that 
there  must  have  been  a  great  deal  of  speaking)  that  it  was  now 
dark,  so  that  no  vote  could  be  taken,  because  the  show  of  hands 
was  not  distinguishable.  It  was,  therefore,  resolved  that  the 
whole  decision  should  be  adjourned  until  another  assembly  ;  but 
that  in  the  meantime  the  senate  should  meet  to  consider  what 
would  be  the  proper  mode  of  trying  and  judging  the  genends — 
and  should  submit  a  proposition  to  that  effect 

It  so  chanced  that  immediately  after  this  first  assembly,  during 
the  interval  before  the  meeting  of  the  senate  or  the  ^^ 
holding  of  the  second  assembly,  the  three  days  of  the  of  the  (osti- 
solemn  annual  festival  called  Apaturia intervened—  turia-the* 
early  days  in  the  month  of  October.  This  was  the  ^^'^^."^ 
characteristic  festival  of  the  Ionic  race,  handed  down  Um  luuie 
from  a  period  antenor  to  the  constitution  of  Kleis-  ****' 
thenSs,  and  to  the  ten  new  tribes  each  containing  so  many  demes 
— and  bringing  toother  the  citizens  in  their  primitive  unions  of 
family,  gens,  phratry,  &c^  the  aggregate  of  which  had  originally 
constituted  the  four  Ionic  ribes,  now  superannuated.  At  the 
Apatuiia  the  family  ceremonies  were  gone  through  ;  marriages 
were  enrolled,  acts  of  adoption  were  promulgated  and  certified, 
the  names  of  youthful  citizens  first  entered  on  the  gentile  and 
phratric  roll ;  sacrifices  were  jointly  celebrated  by  these  family 
assemblages  to  Zeus  Phratrius,  AthSn^  and  other  deities,  accom- 
panied with  much  festivity  and  enjoyment  A  solemnity  like 
this,  celebrated  every  year,  naturally  provoked,  in  sach  of  these 
little  unions,  questions  of  affectionate  interest — *'  Who  are  those 
that  were  with  us  last  year,  but  are  not  here  now  1  The  absent 
— where  are  they  t  The  deceased — where  or  how  did  they  die  ?* 
Now  the  crews  of  the  twenty-five  Athenian  tiiremes,  lost  at  the 
battle  of  ArginusflB  (at  least  all  those  amon*^  them  whc  were 
freemen)  had  been  members  of  some  one  of  these  family  unions, 
and  were  missed  on  this  occasion.  The  answer  to  the  above 
inquiry,  in  their  case,  woidd  be  one  alike  melancholy  and  re- 
volting— **  They  fought  like  brave  men  and  had  their  full  slmre 
in  the  victory  :  their  trireme  was  broken,  disabled,  and  made  a 
wreck  in  the  battle  :  aboard  this  wreck  they  were  left  to  perish, 
while  their  victonous  generals  and  comrades  made  not  the 
smallest  effort  to  preserve  them".    To  hear  this  about  fathers, 
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brothera,  and  friends — and  to  hear  it  in  the  midst  of  a  sjm- 
patliizing  family  circle — was  well  calculated  to  stir  up  an  agonj 
of  shame,  sorrow,  and  anger  united — an  intolerable  sentiment^ 
which  required  as  a  satisfaction,  and  seemed  even  to  impose  as  a 
duty,  the  punishment  of  those  who  had  left  these  brave  comrades 
to  perish.  Many  of  the  gentile  unions,  in  spite  of  the  usually 
festive  and  cheerful  character  of  the  Apaturia,  were  so  absorbed 
by  this  sentiment,  that  they  clothed  themselves  in  black  garments 
and  shaved  their  heads  in  token  of  mourning,  resolving  to  present 
themselves  in  this  guise  at  the  coming  assembly,  and  to  appeue 
the  manes  of  their  abandoned  kinsmen  by  every  possible  effort  to 
procure  retribution  on  the  generals.^ 

Xenophdn  in  his  narrative  describes  this  burst  of  feeling  at 
Bnrst  of  ^^  Apaturia  as  h\se  and  factitious,  and  the  men  in 
Sr*  A*  *tu  3iou™ing  as  a  number  of  hired  impostors,  got  up  by 
ria-mispe-  the  artifices  of  Theramen^s,*  to  destroy  the  generala 
^Xeno?  ^^^  ^®  case  was  one  in  which  no  artifice  was  needed 
pbAn  file  universal  and  self-acting  stimulants  of  intense 

1  Ljstu  put  into  one  of  his  orations  had  lost  in  the  Bea-flsht.'* 
a  sfmilar  expression  respecting  the        Yet  Dr.  Thirlwall  speaks  of  tM 

feelingat  Athens  towards  thesegeuerals  nanatiTe  of  Xenophdn  in  the  mon 

— iffoviJitvoi  xpif fot  rg  Twr  7t$v9*»Tt»v  nnfaTOBiable  terms ;  and  certainly  Is 

iptrig  vap'  iKtiymv  aun)y  Ao^cu^— Lysias  terms  no  worse  than  it  deserres  (ses 

cont  Bratosth.  s  87.  p.    H6.  the  note)— '*  It   looks  ss  tf 

*  Xenoph.  Uellen.  i.  7,  &    oi  o^r  vcpl  XenophAn  had  purpotdif  involved  m 

T^r  i^pati.ini¥  irap<9-ff«va0-av  di^pwirovc  teholt  affair  in  obtettritu  *.      Compsr* 

It^Aai'a  ifi^rta  ix^*^f**t  ««'(  *^  itlso  p.   123,   where  hiis  erltidsHi  is 

XPf  «ffjc«p|i^vov«  e-oXXo^c  iy  equally  severe.      .,__ 

ravTiH    T-g    iopr'^f    tv«    irp6t    r^r         I  haTe  litUe  scrapie   in  desertUi 

iKK\^<r^al^  ^icoKK,  ««  3)t  (vyytKctc  the  narratlTe  of  Xenophdn  (of  which  I 

o¥rtf  Ti»¥  iwokmASrtv,  think  as  meanly  as  Dr.  Thirl  wallX  SO  isr 

Here    I    adopt   substantially    the  as  to  supply  (withonteontnuiicungaay 

statement  of  DiodArus.  who  gives  a  of  his  main  allegations)  an  omisslaa 

juster  and  more  natural  description  of  which  I    consider  capital  and  pis' 

the  proceeding,  representing  it  as  a  ponderant    I  accept  his  account  a 

spontaneous  action  of  mournful  and  what  actually  passed  at  the  festival  of 

Yindictive  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  the  Apaturia,  but  I  denyhis  statemeo* 

kinsmen  of  the  deceased  (xliL  101).  of  the  manceuTree  of  Theramente  si 

Otiier    historians  of   Greece,    Dr.  the  producing  cause. 
Thirlwall    not    excepted    (Hist    of        Most  of  the  obscuritj  wUdi  sv* 

Greece,  ch.  xxz.  voL  U.  pp.  117— 125X  rounds  these  proceedings  at  Athsw 

follow  Xenophdn  on  this  point    They  arises  from  the  fact  that  no  notice  osi 

treat  the  intense  sentiment  against  been  taken  of  the  intense  and  ipos* 

the  generals  at  Athens  as  "popular  taneons  emotion  which  the  desertion  of 

prejudices"— "excitement produced  by  the  men  on  the  wrecks  was  natonJV 

the    artifices  of    Theramente"    (Dr.  calculated  to  produce  on  the  psw* 

Thirlwall,  pp.  117— 124).  "Theramenfis  mind.    ltwould(inmyJndgment)baw 

<he  says)  nired  a  great  number  of  been  unaccountable  if  such  an  effso 

person*}  to  attend  the  festival,  dresMd  had  not  been  produced,  anite  spsit 

in  black,  and  with  their  heads  shaven,  from  all  instigations  of  Tberamen^ 

as  muuniing  for  kinsmen  whom  they  The  moment  that  we  recognise  tbH 
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human  sympathy  stand  here  so  prominently  marked,  that  it  is 
not  simply  superfluous,  hut  even  misleading,  to  look  heliind  for 
the  gold  and  machinations  of  a  political  instigator.  Theramen^ 
might  do  all  that  he  cuuld  to  turn  the  public  displeasure  a^nst 
the  generals,  and  to  prevent  it  from  turning  against  himself :  it 
is  also  certain  that  he  did  much  to  annihilate  their  defence.  He 
may  thus  have  had  some  influence  in  directing  the  sentiment 
against  them,  hut  he  could  have  had  little  or  none  in  creating  it 
Nay,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  factitious  agency  of  this 
soil  could  ever  have  prevailed  on  the  Athenian  public  to  desecrate 
such  a  festival  as  the  Apaturia  by  all  the  insignia  of  mourning. 
If  they  did  so,  it  could  only  have  been  through  some  internal 
emotion  alike  spontaneous  and  violent,  such  as  the  late  event  was 
well  calculated  to  arouse. 

Moreover,  what  can  be  more  improbable  than  the  allegation 
that  a  great  number  of  men  were  hired  to  personate  the  fathers 
or  brothers  of  deceased  Athenian  citizens,  all  well  known  to  tlieir 
really  surviving  kinsmen?  What  more  improbable  than  the 
story  that  numbers  of  men  would  suffer  themselves  to  be  hired, 
not  merely  to  put  on  black  clothes  for  tlie  day,  which  might  be 
taken  off  in  the  evening — but  also  to  shave  their  heads,  thus 
stamping  upon  themselves  an  ineffaceable  evidence  of  the  fraud, 
until  the  hair  had  grown  again  ?  That  a  cunning  man,  like 
Theramen^  should  thus  distribute  his  bribes  to  a  number  of 
persons,  all  presenting  naked  heads  which  testified  his  guilt, 
when  there  were  real  kinsmen  surviving  to  prove  the  fact  of 
personation?  That,  having  done  this,  he  should  never  be  ar- 
migned  or  accused  for  it  afterwards, — neither  during  the  prodi- 
gious reaction  of  feeling  which  took  place  after  the  condemnation 
of  the  generals,  which  Xenophdn  himself  so  strongly  attests,  and 
which  fell  so  heavily  upon  Kallixenus  and  others — nor  by  his 
bitter  enemy  Kritias  under  the  government  of  the  Thirty  1  Not 
only  Theramen^  is  never  mentioned  as  having  been  afterwards 

capital  fact,  the  terles  of  transactions  to  bring  abont  the  mln  of  generals 

becomes  comparatively  perspicuous  and  oilious  to  thorn— several  of  whom  were 

explicable.  connected  with  Alkibiadte.    I  confess 

JDr.  Thirlwall,  as  well  as  SieTsrs  tliat  I  see  nothinir  to  countenance 

(Commentat.  de  XenophAntis  Hellen.  this  idea ;  but  at  all  events  the  cause 

pp.25— S0),8uppoaesTheramente  to  have  here  named  is   only  secondary— not 

acted  in  concert  with  the  oligarchical  the  grand  and  dominant  fact  of  the 
party,  in  making  use  of  this  incident 
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accused,  but  for  aught  that  appears,  he  preserved  his  political 
influence  and  standing,  with  little,  if  any,  abatement  This  it 
one  forcible  reason,  among  many  others,  for  disbelieving  the 
bribes  and  the  all-perrading  machinations  which  Xeuophon 
represents  him  as  having  put  forth,  in  order. to  procure  the  con- 
demnation of  the  generals.  His  speaking  in  the  first  public 
assembly,  and  his  numerous  partisans  voting  in  the  second,  duubt- 
lesB  contributed  much  to  that  result — and  by  his  own  desire: 
But  to  asciibe  to  his  bribes  and  intrigues  the  violent  and  over- 
ruling emotion  of  the  Athenian  public,  is,  in  my  judgment,  a 
supposition  alike  unnatural  and  preposterous  both  with  rt^ard 
to  them  and  with  r^ard  to  him. 

When  the  senate  met,  after  the  Apaturia,  to  discharge  tlie  duty 
PropofHtion  confided  to  it  by  the  last  public  assembly,  of  deter- 
of  K^ixe-  mining  in  what  manner  the  generals  should  be  judged, 
senate  and  submitting  their  opinion  for  the  considerutiun  of 

gStenas^  the  next  assembly,  the  senator  Kallixenus  (at  the  in- 
adoptediuid  stigation  of  Theramen^  if  Xenoph6n  is  to  be  believed) 
to  the  public  proposed,  and  the  majority  of  the  senate  adopted,  the 


following  resolution  :  **  The  Athenian  people,  having 
already  heard  in  the  previous  assembly  both  the  accusation  and 
the  defence  of  the  generals,  shall  at  once  come  to  a  vote  on  the 
subject  by  tribes.  For  each  tribe  two  urns  shall  be  placed,  and 
the  herald  of  each  tribe  shall  proclaim — ^All  citizens  who  thiuk 
the  generals  guilty  for  not  having  rescued  the  warriors  who  had 
conquered  in  the  battle  shall  drop  their  pebbles  into  the  foremost 
urn ;  all  who  think  otherwise  into  the  hindmost  should  the 
generals  be  pronounced  guilty  (by  the  result  of  the  voting),  they 
shall  be  delivered  to  the  Eleven,  and  punished  with  death ;  their 
property  shall  be  confiscated,  the  tenth  part  being  set  apart  for 
the  goddess  Ath^nl"  ^  One  single  vote  was  to  embrace  the  case 
of  all  the  eight  generals.^ 

The  unparalleled  burst  of  mournful  and  vindictive  feeling  at 
^»«tio6  the  festival  of  the  Apaturia,  exteuding  by  contagion 
rew>lution.  from  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  to  many  other 
Sje'^IJ^^  citizens,  and  the  probability  thus  createti  that  the 
of  the  coming  assembly  would  sanction  the  most  violent 

aecuriS?^     measures  against  the  generals,  probably  emboldened 
1  Xenoph.  Uellen.  L  7, 8, 0.  *  Xenoph.  Hellen.  L  7,  Si. 
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£allixenu8  to  propose,  and  prompted  the  senate  to  fortudkiftl 
adopts  this  deplorable  resolution.     As  soon  as  the  ^^hismof 
aaeemblj  met»  it  was  read  and  moved  by  Eallixenus  KMrndmu. 
himself^  as  coming  &om  the  senate  in  discharge  of  the  commiHtdon 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  people. 

It  was  heard  by  a  large  portion  of  the  assembly  with  well- 
merited  indignation.  Its  enormity  consisted  in  breaking  through 
the  established  constitutional  maxims  and  judicial  practices  of 
the  Athenian  democracy.  It  deprived  the  accused  generals  of 
all  fair  trial,  alleging,  with  a  mere  faint  pretence  of  truth  which 
was  little  better  than  utter  falsehood,  that  their  defence  as  well 
as  their  accusation  had  been  heard  In  the  preceding  assembly. 
Now  there  has  been  no  people,  ancient  or  modem,  in  whose  view 
the  formalities  of  judicial  trial  were  habitually  more  sacred  and 
indispensable  than  in  that  of  the  Athenians — formalities  including 
ample  notice  beforehand  to  the  accused  party,  with  a  measured 
and  sufficient  space  of  time  for  him  to  make  his  defence  before 
the  Dikasts ;  while  those  Dikasts  were  men  who  had  been  sworn 
beforehand  as  a  body,  yet  were  selected  by  lot  for  each  occasion 
as  individuals.  From  all  these  securities  the  generals  were  now 
to  be  debarred,  and  submitted,  lor  their  lives,  honours,  and 
fortunes,  to  a  simple  vote  of  the  unsworn  public  assembly, 
without  hearing  or  defence.  Nor  was  this  alL  One  single  vote 
was  to  be  taken  in  condemnation  or  absolution  of  the  eight 
generals  collectively.  Now,  there  was  a  rule  in  Attic  judicial 
procedure  called  the  psephism  of  Kann6nu8  (originally  adopted, 
we  do  not  know  when,  on  the  proposition  of  a  citizen  of  that 
name,  as  a  psephism  or  decree  for  some  particular  case,  but  since 
generalized  into  common  practice,  and  grown  into  great  pre- 
scriptive reverence),  which  peremptorily  forbade  any  such  col- 
lective trial  or  sentence,  and  directed  that  a  separate  judicial 
vote  should  in  all  cases  be  taken  for  or  against  each  accused 
party.  The  psephism  of  Kann6nas,  together  with  all  the  other 
respected  maxims  of  Athenian  criminal  justice,  was  here  auda- 
ciously trampled  under  foot^ 

1 1  cannot  concur  with  the  opinion  in  the  text  ooinddeB  with  that  of  the 

expressed  byDr.Thirlwall  in  Appendix  expositors  genenlly,  from  whom  Dr. 

III.  Tol.  iv.  p.  501  of  his  History—  Thirlwall  <UasentB. 
on  the  subject  of  the  psephism  of       The  psephism  of  KamiAnns  was  the 

Kanndnos.     The  view  wnich  I  give  only  enactment  at  Athens  wliich  made 

6—27 
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Oppodtion 
taken  bf 
Baryptole- 
mntontbe 
groimdof 
oonstitQ- 
ttooftlfom 
— Gnph« 


Am  800D  as  the  reeolution  was  read  in  the  public  aBsembly, 
Euryptolemns,  an  intimate  friend  of  the  genenli^ 
denounced  it  as  grossly  illegal  and  unconstitutiQiial,' 
presenting  a  notice  of  indictment  against  Kallixenns, 
nnder  the  Graphd  Paranomdn,  for  having  proposed  s 
resolution  of  that  tenor.  Several  other  citizen 
supported  the  notice  of  indictment^  which,  according 

Further,  Dr.  niMmai  in  urigsiat 
what  be  bcOleree  to  have  been  the  nd 
tenor  of  the  peephism  of  Kanndaaa 
appeari  to  me  to  ba?e  been  rnkkd 
hj  the  Scholiast  hi  his  htterpretaUoe 
of  the  innch*diBcassed  paaaage  of 
Aristophante,  Ekklenaz.  1069  :— 

Tovri   rh   wpayfta.  Kara    rb     Ki»m»ow 


It  Olefal  to  vote  upon  the  case  of  two 
aocQsed  perBoni  at  onoe.  This  had 
now  grown  into  a  practioe  in  the 
Judicial  proceeding!  at  Athens;  so 
that  two  or  more  prisoners,  who  were 
ostensibly  tried  nnder  some  other 
law,  and  not  nnder  the  peephism  of 
Kanndnns  with  its  taxioos  provisions, 
wonld  vet  hate  the  benefit  of  tUs  its 

ggtt«j«,««««^ -,«»=. «« 

In  the  partloolar  ease  before  us, 
Bniyptolemns  wss  thrown  back  to 
appeal  to  the  psephism  itself :  which 
the  senate,  by  a  proposition  unheard  of 
at  Athens,  proposed  to  contravene. 
The  propontlon  of  the  senate  offended 
against  the  general  law  in  several 
different  ways.  It  deprifed  the  generals 
of  trial  before  a  sworn  dikastery ;  it 
also  deprived  them  of  the  libeity  of 
fnU  defence  during  a  measured  time ; 
but  further,  it  prescribed  that  they 
should  aU  be  condemned  or  absolved 
by  one  and  the  same  vote,  and  in 
this  last  respect  it  sinned  against  the 
psephism  of  KannAnua  Euiyptolemus 
in  ms  speech,  endeavouring  to  persuade 
an  exasperated  assembly  to  reject  the 

Sroposition  of  the  senate  and  adopt 
lie  peephism  of  Kann6nus  as  the  bajns 
of  the  trial,  very  prudently  dwells 
upon  the  severe  nrovisions  of  the 
psephism,  and  artfully  slurs  over  what 
be  princmally  aims  at,  the  severance 
of  the  trials,  by  offering  his  relative 
Periklte  to  be  tried  JlrsL  The  words 
3(xa  iKaoro¥  (sect  87)  appear  to  me  to 
be  naturally  construed  with  icara  rb 
Kaanmpov  ^^lo^rta,  as  they  are  by  most 
commentators,  though  Dr.  ThiriwaU 
dissents  from  it  It  is  certain  that  this 
was  the  capital  feature  of  illegality, 
among  many,  which  the  proposition 
of  the  senate  presented— I  mean  the 
Judginc  and  condemning  all  the 
sneoenys  by  on*  vote.  It  was  upon 
uds  point  thai  the  amendment  of 
Bnryplolemns  was  taken,  and  that  the 
obsonate  resistance  of  Sokratds  turned 
(Plato,  ApoL  10;  Xenoph.  Memor.  i 
1, 18X 


es 


Upon  whidi  Dr.  Thirlwall 
that  the  young  man  is  comparing  Ui 
ight  to  tbat^  a  culprit,  wbo,  under 
.  je  decree  of  CannOnus,  was  placed  at 
the  bar  held  by  a  person  on  each  aide. 
In  this  sense  the  Greek  ScboUask. 
thouffh  his  words  are  comptsd, 
clearly  understood  the  paasaga^ 

I  cannot  but  think  that  the  Scho- 
liast understood  the  words  ocmiplBl«l7 
wronff.  The  young  man  in  Ariito> 
phanM  does  not  compare  his  sttoatka 
vfUh  that  qf  tk$  adprU,  bnt  with  that  ^ 
the  dikoMUr^  wMdk  trvti  cWpriK.  The 
psephism  of  Kanndnns  dixectad  tiist 
each  defendant  should  be  teied  wpsr 
rately;  accordingly,  if  it  bappwwj 
that  two  defendants  were  preMSted 
for  trial,  and  were  both  to  be  tried 
without  a  moment's  delay,  the  dikss- 
tery  could  only  effect  this  object  bj 
dividing  itself  into  two  halves  or  por 
tions,  which  was  perfectly  practicable 
(whether  often  practised  or  notXssit 
was  a  numerous  body.  By  doii^  tfait 
(fcpimuf  6mXtkmi4iivop)  it  COUld  try  htA 
the  d^^endanie  at  once,  but  in  no  otber 

Now  the  young  man  in  Aristophaate 
compares  himself  to  the  dikastery  tbss 
circumstanced;  which  comparison  is 
signified  by  the  pun  of  fiu^lp  juJuA^m 
u4ifOP  in  place  of  KfUrtty  <4aAtAMi^UM9. 
He  is  assailed  by  two  obtrusive  pad 
importunate  customers,  neitber  of 
whom  will  wait  untQ  the  other  htf 
been  served.  Accordingly,  he  says:— 
*^CIeariy  I  ought  to  be  divided  ia«o 
two  parts,  like  a  dikastery  aotiag 
nnder  the  psephism  of  Kanndnns,  to 
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to  the  received  practice  of  Athens,  would  arrest  the  further 
progress  of  the  measure  until  the  trial  of  its  proposer  had  been 
consnmmated.  Nor  was  there  ever  any  proposition  made  at 
Athens  to  which  the  Qraphd  Paranomdn  more  closely  and 
righteously  applied. 

But  the  numerous  partizans  of  Eallixenus—  especially  the  men 
who  stood  by  in  habits  of  mourning,  with  shaven  Excitemoit 
heads,  agitated  with  sad  recollections  and  thirst  of  ^liJ^Ki. 

.  «  «  ■■■ouIDlj—' 

▼engeance^were  in  no  temper  to  respect  this  con-  oonstltii- 
stitational  impediment  to  the  diBcussion  of  what  had  fa^pedimcol 
already  been  passed  by  the  senate.  They  londly  oremiied. 
clamoured  that  "  it  was  intolerable  to  see  a  snudl  knot  of  citizens 
thus  hindering  the  assembled  people  from  doing  what  they  chose" : 
and  one  of  their  number,  Lykiskos,  even  went  so  far  as  to 
threaten  that  those  who  tendered  the  indictment  against  Kal- 
lizenus  should  be  judged  by  the  same  vote  along  with  the 
generals,  if  they  would  not  let  the  assembly  proceed  to  consider 
and  determine  on  the  motion  just  read.^  The  excited  disposition 
of  the  large  party  thus  congregated,  further  inflamed  by  this 
menace  of  Lykiskus,  was  wound  up  to  its  highest  pitch  by 
various  other  speakers;  especially  by  one,  who  stood  forward 
and  said :  ^  AUienians,  I  was  myself  a  wrecked  man  in  the 
battle  :  I  escaped  only  by  getting  upon  an  empty  meal-tub ;  but 
my  comrades,  perishing  on  the  wrecks  near  me,  implored  me,  if 
I  should  myself  be  saved,  to  make  known  to  the  Athenian  people 
that  their  generals  had  abandoned  to  death  warriors  who  had 
bravely  conquered  in  behalf  of  their  country".  Even  in  the 
most  tranquil  state  of  the  public  mind,  such  a  communication  of 
the  last  words  of  these  drowning  men,  reported  by  an  ear- witness, 
would  have  been  heard  with  emotion ;   but  under  the  actual 

deal  with  this  matter ;  yet  how  iftoli  I  iw^i^ww  ih  M  vkMot  ifi6a.  fctK^r 

be  aM<  to  serve  both  at  once  7**  elyai,  cl  |tif  rtf  idLo-tt  tok  3it|iov 

This  I  conceiTe  to  be  the  proper  vp«rr«ty,   h  3l¥  povK^rm.u     <c«l 

explanation  of  the  passage  in  Arlsto-  ivi  rovroic  ctv6rro«  AvxiVicov,  c«l  ro¥- 

pbante ;  and  it  affords  a  striking  con-  rovf  rf   avrg   ^n^   Kpiv«vtf«i,  ifv«^ 

nrmation  of  the  trath  of  that  which  it  ical  ro««  vrparnyo^v,  ^oir  ^^  «^««-« 

generally  receired  as  purport  of  the  rifv   xXna-ir,    ivtOopiifiiiin  wiXu>  4 

peephism  of  Kann6mi8.   The  Scholiast  6x^o«»  ««*  i^raryxtfo^iya-ar  Ai^Upmi  W^ 

im>pear8  to  me  to  have  poxzled  himself,  KA4<r<t«. 

and  to  have  misled  every  one  else.  All  thli  violence  is  directed  to  the 

1  Xenoph.  Hell.  L  7,  IS.  rhv  ii  KaXXl-  special  object  of  gettfaig  the  propo8^ 

^croF  vpovucoAioroyro  irapavo|ui  ^^«or-  tion  discussed  ana  deciaed  on  bv  the 

rtf  iwyyrfoa^vatt  Bvpvirr6A«/t6«  n  icak  assembly,   In   spite   of  OODStitnaonal 

<AAo4  nvH  •  rov  ii  <i|Mev  Irtet  ravra  obstacles. 
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predisposing  excitement^  it  went  to  the  inmost  depth  of  the 
heareis*  souls,  and  marked  the  generals  as  doomed  men.'  Doubt- 
less there  were  other  similar  statements,  not  expressly  mentioned 
to  OS,  bringing  to  view  the  same  hct  in  other  waya^  and  aU 
contributing  to  aggravate  the  violence  of  the  public  manifests- 
tions,  which  at  length  reached  such  a  point  that  Euryptolemns  wm 
forced  to  withdraw  his  notice  of  indictment  against  Kallixenn& 
Now,  however,  a  new  form  of  resistance  sprung  up,  still  pre- 
venting the  proposition  from  being  taken  into  con- 
sideration by  the  assembly.  Some  of  the  Prytanesi 
or  senators  of  the  presiding  tribes — on  that  occadoa 
the  tribe  Antiochis — the  legal  presidents  of  the 
ezoept  that  assembly,  refused  to  entertain  or  put  the  question ; 
ofSotoaWs.  which,  being  illegal  and  unconstitutional,  not  only 
inspired  them  with  aversion,  but  also  rendered  them  personallj 
open  to  penalties.  Eallixenus  employed  agamst  them  the  same 
menaces  which  Lykiskus  had  uttered  against  Euryptolemus :  he 
threatened,  amidst  encouraging  clamour  from  many  persons  in 
the  assembly,  to  include  them  in  the  same  accusation  with  the 
generals.     So  intimidated  were  the  Prytanee  by  the  inoenaed 


The  Pry. 
tanesrefase 
to  put  the 
question — 
their  oppo- 
litiou  over- 
roIed^aU 


1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i  7, 11.    irapi)X9e 

oitTi^  roi/t  anoWviiivovif  ^  iduf  9-m^, 
i.nayytik<u  t^  2^/uup,^  on  et  trrpaTtiyol 
ovK  avecAovro  rov9  opiorovv  vvip  riii 
warpiSot  ytvofUvovi. 

I  Tentnre  to  say  that  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  whole  compass  of  ancient 
oratory  more  full  of  genuine  pathos 
and  more  profonndly  unpresslTe  than 
this  simple  incident  and  speech,  though 
recounted  in  the  most  bald  manner  by 
an  unfriendly  and  contemptuous  advo- 
cate. 

Tet  the  whole  effect  of  it  is  lost, 
because  the  habit  is  to  dismiss 
everything  which  goes  to  inculpate  the 
generals,  and  to  justify  the  vehement 
emotion  of  the  Athenian  public,  as  if 
it  was  mere  stage  trick  and  falsehood. 
Dr.  Thirlwall  goes  even  beyond  Xeno- 
ph6n  when  he  says  (p.  lift,  voL  iv.)— "A 
man  was  brought  forward^  who  pretendtd 
he  had  been  preserved  by  clinging  to  a 
meal-barreL  and  that  his  comrades," 
Ac.  So  Mr.  Mitford~**A  man  waa 
produced,"  &c  (p.  847X 

Now  irapi9Ai9e  does  not  mean  "htwu 
brought  forward " :   it  is  a  common 


word  onployed  to  algiiify  one  whs 
eomet  forward  to  speak  in  the  pebos 
assembly  (see  Thncyd.  iiL  44,  and  th* 
participle  wa^tXBuv  in  nomeroas  placed 

Next,  ^(nc»r,  wliile  it  sometioei 
meanspretm<Kn^,  sometimes  also  meaDS 
simply  nJBirming:  XenophAn  does  w* 
guarantee  the  matter  affirmed,  bat 
neither  does  he  pronounce  it  to  be 
false.  He  uses  Aoo-xMr  in  varioos 
cases  where  he  himself  agrees  with 
the  fact  afiOrmed  (see  Hellen.  L  7,  U; 
Memorab.  i.  2, 29 ;  Gyropsd.  via  S,  41; 
Plato,  Ap.  Soar.  e.  0,  p.  21X 

The  people  of  Athens  heard  sad 
fully  believed  tUs  deposition ;  nor  do 
I  see  any  reason  why  an  historisa  of 
Greece  should  disbelieve  it.  There  » 
nothing  in  the  asMrtion  of  this  nsa 
whichls  at  all  improbable ;  nay>  oan, 
it  is  plain  that  several  audi  Inoideats 
must  have  happened.  If  we  take 
the  smallest  pains  to  expand  la  ov 
imaginationfl  the  details  oonDS^ 
with  this  painfuUv  interesting  cnat 
at  Athens,  we  shall  see  that  namerou 
stories  of  the  same  affecting  chaxacMr 
must  have  been  in  cucolatioa-' 
doubtless  many  false,  but  many  tJ» 
perfectly  tme. 
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manifestations  of  the  aBsembly,  that  all  of  them,  except  one, 
relinquished  their  opposition,  and  agreed  to  put  the  question. 
The  single  obstinate  Prytanis,  whose  refusal  no  menace  could 
subdue,  was  a  man  whose  name  we  read  with  peculiar  interest, 
and  in  whom  an  impregnable  adherence  to  law  and  duty  was 
only  one  among  many  other  titles  to  reverence.  It  was  the 
philosopher  Sokrat^ ;  on  this  trying  occasion,  once  throughout  a 
life  of  seventy  years,  discharging  a  political  office,  among  the 
fifty  senators  taken  by  lot  from  the  tribe  Antiochis.  Sokrat^ 
could  not  be  induced  to  withdraw  his  protest,  so  that  the  question 
was  ultimately  put  by  the  remaining  Prytanes  without  his  con- 
currence.' It  should  be  observed  that  his  resistance  did  not  imply 
any  opinion  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  generals,  but  applied 
fldniply  to  the  illegal  and  unconstitional  proposition  now  submitted 
for  determining  their  Date — a  proposition  which  he  must  already 
have  opposed  once  before,  in  his  capacity  of  member  of  the  senate. 
The  constitutional  impediments  having  been  thus  violently 
overthrown,  the  question  was  regularly  put  by  the  Prytanes  to 
the  assembly.  At  once  the  clamorous  outcry  ceased,  and  those 
who  had  raised  it  resumed  their  behaviour  of  Athenian  citizens — 
patient  hearers  of  speeches  and  opinions  directly  opposed  to  their 
own.  Nothing  is  more  deserving  of  notice  than  this  change  of 
demeanour.  The  champions  of  the  men  drowned  on  the  wrecks 
had  resolved  to  employ  as  much  force  as  was  required  Altered 

to  eliminate  those  preliminary  constitutional  objec-  temper  of 
_  *,  *  ..^  111    wie  ftaeein* 

tions,  in  themselves  indisputable,  which  precluded  blywhen 

the  discussion.     But  so  soon  as  the  discussion  was  ^^^h|^ 

once  begun,  they  were  careful  not  to  give  to  the  begui- 

reeolution  the  appearance  ot  being  carried  by  force.  moTedand 

Euryptolemus,  the  personal  friend  of  the  generals,  ^V^^ 

was  allowed  not  only  to  move  an  amendment  negativ-  ptolemus. 

ing  the  proposition  of  Kallixenus,  but  also  to  develop  it  in  a 

long  speech,  which  Xenophon  sets  before  us.' 

1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  I  7, 14, 16 ;  Plato,  Prytanee.    It  can  hardly  be  accounted 

ApoL  Socr.  c.  20 ;  Xenoph.  Memor.  L  certain  that  he  vf<u   BpifltaUs— the 

1, 18 ;  IT.  4,  2.  rather  as  this  same  passage  of  the 

In  the  passage  of  the  MemorahiUa,  Memorabilia  is  inaccurate  on  another 

Xenoph6n    says    that    Sokratte    is  point:  it  names  mfi«  generals  as  having 

Bpistatte,  or  presiding  Prytanis  for  been  condemned,  instead  of  eight, 

that  actual  day.    In  the  Hellenica,  he  s  Xen.Hel.L7, 16.  ^crd  <i  ravra 

only  reckons  him  as  one  among  the  (that  is,  after  the  cries  and  threats 
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His  speech  is  one  of  great  skill  and  judgment  in  reference  to 
^^^  the  case  hefore  him  and  to  the  temper  of  the  assembly. 
SuT^le-  Beginning  with  a  gentle  censure  on  his  friends,  tJhe 
^^'*-  generals  Periklds  and  Diomedon,  for  having  pre?ailed 

on  their  colleagues  to  abstain  from  mentioning^  in  their  fint 
official  letter,  the  orders  giveh  to  Theramends,  he  represented 
them  as  now  in  danger  of  becoming  victims  to  the  base  oonspiia^ 
of  the  latter,  and  threw  himself  upon  the  justice  of  the  people  to 
grant  them  a  fair  triaL  He  besought  the  people  to  take  full 
time  to  instruct  themselves  before  they  pronounced  so  solemn 
and  irrevocable  a  sentence — to  trust  only  to  their  own  jadgment, 
but  at  the  same  time  to  take  security  that  judgment  should  be 
pronounced  after  fuU  information  and  impartial  hearing— and 
thus  to  escape  that  bitter  and  unavailing  remorse  which  would 
otherwise  surely  follow.  He  proposed  that  the  generals  should 
be  tried  each  separately,  according  to  the  psephism  of  Eanndnus 
— with  proper  notice,  and  ample  time  allowed  for  the  defence  ai 
well  as  for  the  accusation  ,  but  that»  if  found  guilty,  they  should 
suffer  the  heaviest  and  most  disgraceful  penalties— his  own  relation 
Perikl^  the  first  This  was  the  only  way  of  striking  the  guilty, 
of  saving  the  innocent,  and  of  preserving  Athens  from  the  ingrati- 
tude and  impiety  of  condemning  to  death,  without  trial  as  well 
as  contrary  to  law,  generals  who  had  just  rendered  to  her  so  im* 
portant  a  service.  And  what  could  the  people  be  afraid  off  Did 
they  fear  lest  the  power  of  trial  should  slip  out  of  their  hands, 
that  they  were  so  impatient  to  leap  over  all  the  delays  prescribed 
by  the  law  ?^  To  the  worst  of  public  traitors,  Aristarchas,  the? 
had  granted  a  day  with  full  notice  for  trial,  with  all  the  legal 
means  for  making  his  defence  :  and  would  they  now  show  such 
flagrant  contrariety  of  measure  to  victorious  and  faithful  officerst 
**  Be  not  ye  (he  said)  the  men  to  act  thus,  Athenians.  The  laws 
are  your  o¥ni  work  ;  it  is  through  them  that  ye  chiefly  hold  your 
greatness :  cherish  them,  and  attempt  not  any  proceeding  wiUiool 
their  sanction."  ■ 

aboTe  reoonnted)  Apofi^^  Bvovirr6k9tio9  the  six  generals  (▼!  7,  SX 

IWcv  itwio  rStv  trrparnyitp  ro^e,  Ac.  >  Xenoph.  Helleil.  1.  7,  ».    1^  ^P^ 

IK  is  this  accusatfon  of  "reckless  yc,  6  'A^iiKOAoi,  oAX*  cautwv  erroc  TtK 

hniry**  (wpovdnt.a)  which   Pansanias  v6fiovt,  St    o^  iiiKtirra  fui^arol  ^tftct 

brings    aiainst     we     Athenians    in  ^vAarrorrcv,  <u«v  roih-Mr  t"i^  irpirnn' 

reference  to  their  behavioar  towards  ntipav^. 
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Euryptolemus  then  shortly  recapitulated  the  proceedings  after 
the  battle,  with  the  violence  of  the  storm  which  had  prevented 
approach  to  the  wrecks  ;  adding,  that  one  of  the  generals,  now  in 
peril,  had  himself  been  on  board  a  broken  ship,  and  had  only 
escaped  by  a  fortunate  accident^  Gaining  courage  from  his  own 
harangue,  he  concluded  by  reminding  the  Athenians  of  the 
brilliancy  of  the  victory,  and  by  telling  them  that  they  ought  in 
justice  to  wreath  the  brows  of  the  conquerors^  instead  of  follow- 
ing Aoee  wicked  advisers  who  pressed  for  their  execution.* 

It  is  no  small  proof  of  the  force  of  established  habits  of  public 
discussion,  that  the  men  in  mourning  and  with  shaven  heads, 
who  had  been  a  few  minutes  before  in  a  state  of  furious  excite- 
ment, should  patiently  hear  out  a  speeeh  so  effective  and  so 
ocmflicting  with  their  strongest  sentiments  as  this  of  Euryptole- 
mus. Perhaps  others  may  have  spoken  also ;  but  Xenophdn  does 
not  mention  them.  It  is  remarkable  that  he  does  not  name 
Theramen^  as  taking  any  part  in  this  last  debate. 

The  substantive  amendment  proposed  by  Euryptolemus  was, 
that  the  generals  should  be  tried  each  separately,  Hisuiieiid- 
aceording  to  the  peephism  of  Kann6nus ;  implying  JJSjSid— 
notice  to  be  given  to  each  of  the  day  of  trial,  and  full  ^g*^  . 
time  for  each  to  defend  himselfl    This  proposition,  as  ^Sliniras 
well  as  that  of  the  senate  moved  by  Eallixenus,  was  *■  carried, 
submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  assembly  ;  hands  being  separately 
held  up,  first  for  one,  next  for  the  other.    The  Prytanes  pro- 
nounced the  amendment  of  Euryptolemus  to  be  carried.    But  a 
citizen  named  MeneklSs  impeached  their  decision  as  wrong  or 
invalid,  alleging  seemingly  some  informality  or  trick  in  putting 
the  question,  or  perhaps  erroneous  report  of  the  comparative 
show  of  hands.    We  must  recollect  that  in  this  case  the  Piytanea 
were  declared  partisans.    Feeling  that  they  were  doing  wrong  in 
suffering  so  illegal  a  proposition  as  that  of  Eallixenus  to  be  put 
at  all,  and  that  the  adoption  of  it  would  be  a  great  public 
mischief,  they  would  hardly  scruple  to  try  and  defeat  it  even  by 
some  unfair  manceuvre.    But  the  exception  taken  by  Menekl^ 
constrained  them  to  put  the  question  over  again,  and  they  were 

1  Xanoph.  HelloL  L  7,  88.    rojhuw   4vl  jcaroAifo^  ¥tmt  «^«if ,  Ac. 
M  fiopTvpcf  oi  am$4mt  av6  rov  avro-        >  This  8M6oh  If  contained  in  Xenoph. 
Itmrwt  ^^  <^  ^^^  v/MT^pMr  arfKtniyptv    Hellen.  L  7, 10 — 8S. 
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then  obliged  to  pronounce  that  the  majority  was  in  favour  of  the 
proposition  of  Elallixenus.^ 

That  proposition  was  shortly  afterwards  carried  into  effect  hy 
The  six  disposing  the  two  urns  for  each  tribe^  and  oollectiiig 
generals  are  the  Yotes  of  the  dtizens  individually.  The  condem- 
and  natory  vote  preyailed,  and  all  the  eight  generals  were 

ezecnted.  ^^  found  guilty ;  whether  by  a  large  or  a  small 
majority,  we  should  have  been  glad  to  learn,  but  are  not  txM. 
The  majority  was  composed  mostly  of  those  who  acted  under  & 
feeling  of  genuine  resentment  against  the  generals,  but  in  part 
also  of  the  Mends  and  partisans  of  Theramen^'  not  inconsider- 


1  Xenoph.  HeUen.  L  7,  84.  rwirmy 
ii  iiax^t-poTOVovijJimVt  rb  §tir  vpArov 
ixpipay   ri^v    Evpvirrokitiov    vnofioau- 

Toy  Cat  ycyof&^viK,  litpiycv  7^y  r^f  fiovk/jt, 

I  oannot  thmk  that  the  explanation 

of  this  passage  giyen  either  by  Soho- 

1  (De  Ck>mitfl8  Athen.  part  iL  1,  p. 

M^.X  or  by  Meier  and  Schdmann 
(Der  AtUsche  Prozess,  b.  ilLp.  296 ;  b. 


160  9«q,\  or  by  Meier 

(Der  Atusche  Prozess,  b.  flLp.        , 

IT.  p.  696),  is  satisfactory.    The  idea  of 


Schdmann  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
anoonaaerable  lesistance  of  Sokrat^, 
the  Toung  upon  this  qaestion  was  post- 
poned until  the  next  day,  appears  to 
me  completely  inconsistent  with  the 
account  of  Xenophdn,  though  counte- 
nanced by  a  passage  in  the  Pseudo- 
Platonic  dialogue  called  Axiochns  (e. 
12X  altogether  loose  and  untrust- 
worthy. It  is  plain  to  me  that  the 
question  was  put  without  Sokratds, 
and  could  be  legally  put  by  the  re- 
maining Prytanes,  in  spite  of  his  re- 
sistance. The  word  vvwtunria  must 
doubtless  bear  a  meanixig  somewhat 
different  here  to  its  technical  sense 
before  the  dikastery;  and  different 
also,  I  think,  to  the  other  sense  which 
Meier  and  Schdmann  ascribe  to  it  of  a 
formal  engagement  to  prtfer  at  nmufuiwrt 
«f>i€  cm incItctuMnt  or  ypa^i}  tFaaav6' 
ikmv.  It  seems  to  me  here  to  denote 
an  objtetion  takei^  cn/ormal  groundt  and 
itatained  bf  wUk  either  tendered  or 
actuaUy  (am  to  the  dedeion  of  the 
Prytarua  or  presidents.  These  latter 
had  to  declare  on  which  side  the  show 
of  hands  in  the  assembly  preponde- 
rated; but  there  surely  must  hare 
been  eome  power  of  calling  in  questicm 
their  decision  if  they  declared  falsely, 
or  if  they  put  the  question  in  a  treache- 
rous, perplexing,  or  obscure  manner. 
The  Athenian  assembly  did  not  admit 


of  an  appeal  to  %  diTiaion,  like  ttie 
Spartan  assembly  or  like  the  Bodiih 
House  of  Commons;  thou^  thew 
were  many  cases  in  whidi  the  Totes  at 
Athens  were  taken  by  pebbles  in  ai 
urn,  and  not  by  show  of  hands. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  MenekUs 
here  exercised  the  ptlTilege  of  calltaig 
in  question  the  dedsion  of  the  Pry- 
tanes, and  constraining  them  to  take 
the  Tote  oTor  again.  He  may  havo 
alleged  that  they  did  not  make  it 
clearly  understood  wfaidi  of  the  two 
propositions  was  to  be  put  to  the  vota 
first— that  they  put  the  proposttfon  ef 
Kallixenns  first,  without  ffiving  dM 
notice— or  perhaps  that  toey  mtae- 
ported  the  numbers.  By  what  fol- 
lowed we  see  that  he  had  good  groondi 
for  his  objection. 

9Diod6r.  xiii.  101.  In  regard  to 
these  two  component  elonents  of  the 
majority  I  doubt  not  that  the  state- 
ment of  Diod6rus  is  correct.  Bat  be 
represents,  quite  erroneoudy,  that  the 
generals  were  condemned  by  the  vote 
of  the  assembly,  and  led  off  from  tiie 
assembly  to  execution.  The  aseemhlT 
only  decreed  that  the  subsequent  un^ 
voting  should  take  place,  the  result  of 
which  was  necessarily  uncertain  be- 


forehand. Accordingly  the  ^ 
which  Diod6rns  represents  Diomedon 
to  have  made  in  the  assembly,  after 
the  vote  of  the  assembly  had  been 
declared,  cannot  be  true  history:— 
"Athenians,  I  wish  that  the  vote 
which  you  have  Just  passed  may  prove 
beneficial  to  the  city.  Do  you  tsks 
care  to  fulfil  those  vows  to  Zeus  SM4r« 
Apollo,  and  the  venerable  goddeeaea, 
under  which  we  gained  our  viotoiy. 
since  fortune  has  prevented  us  froa 
fulfilling  them  onrsetves."  It  is  Ib* 
possible  that  Diomedon  can  have  ovlt 
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able  in  namber.  The  six  generals  then  at  Athens— Perikl^  (son 
of  the  great  statesman  of  that  name  by  Aspasia^  Diomedon, 
ErasinidSs,  Thrasyllus,  Lysias,  and  Ari8tokratS8--were  then 
delivered  to  the  Eleven,  and  perished  by  the  nsnal  draught  of 
hemlock  ;  their  property  being  confiscated,  as  Ae  decree  of  the 
aenate  prescribed. 

Beepecting  the  condemnation  of  these  unfortunate  men,  pro- 
nounced   without  any  of  the   recognized   tutelary  inUj^ice 
preliminaries  for  accused  persons,  there  can  be  only  o|^{|^, 
one  opinion.    It  was  an  act  of  violent  injustice  and  E^HdSiK 
illegality,  deeply  dishonouring  the  men  who  passed  it  ^J^^ttoil 
and  the  Athenian  character  generally.    In  either  case,  maxims  and 
whether  the  generals  were  guilty  or  innocent,  such  **" 
censure  is  deserved  ;  for  judicial  precautions  are  not  less  essential 
in  dealing  with  the  guilty  than  with  the  innocent     But  it  is 
deserved  in  an  aggravated  form,  when  we  consider  that  the  men 
against  whom  such  injustice  was  perpetrated  had  just  come  from 
achieving  a  glorious  victory.     Against  the  democratical  con- 
stitution of  Athens  it  furnishes  no  ground  for  censure — ^nor 
against  the  habits  and  feelings  which  that  constitution  tended  to 
implant  in  the  individual  citizen.    Both  the  one  and  the  other 
strenuously  forbade  the  deed ;  nor  could  the  Athenians  ever  have 
so  dishonoured  themselves,  if  they  had  not,  under  a  momentary 
ferocious  excitement,  risen  in  insurrection  not  less  against  the 
forms  of  their  own  democracy  than  against  the  most  sacred 
restraints  of  their  habitual  constitutional  morality. 

If  we  wanted  proof  of  this,  the  facts  of  the  immediate  future 
would  abundantly  supply  it  After  a  short  time  had  elapsed, 
every  man  in  A^ens  became  heartily  ashamed  of  the  deed.^  A 
vote  of  the  public  assembly  was  passed,'  decreeing  that  those 
who  had  misguided  the  people  on  this  occasion  ought  to  be 

a  speech  of  this  nature,  dnoe  he  was  waa  no  opportonity  for  saying  it  to  the 
not  then  a  condemned  man ;  and  after  aiaembled  people, 
the  condemnatory  toU,  no  assembly        1 1  translate  here  literally  the  Ian- 
can  well  hare  been  held,  since  the  fToa^   of    Sokiatte  in   his   Defence 
sentence  was  peremptory,   that  the  (Plato,  ApoL  c.  20>— mpcv^^uK*  <k  «r 

generals,    if   condemned,    should    be  r^  v<rrip*f  x?^¥*f  v&a-tr^fitr  Mo^c  , 
onded   orer  to   the    Eleven.     The        >  Xenoph.  HeUen.  i.  7, 86.    This  vote 

sentiment,  howoTcr,  is  one  so  nataral  of  the  public  assemble  was  known  at 

for  Diomedon  to  express  that  he  may  Athens  by  the  name  m  ProbolS.    The 

w^  be  imagined  to  have  said  some-  assembled  people  discharced  on  this 

thing  of  the  kind  to  the  presiding  occasion    an    anto-Judidal    function, 

Archon  or  to  the  Bleren,  though  there  something  like  that  of  a  Orsnd  Jury. 
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brouglit  to  judicial  trial ;  that  Eallixenus,  with  four  others, 
g^„^g|.  ^  diould  be  among  the  number ;  and  that  bail  should 
mnteooe  of  be  taken  for  their  appearance.  This  was  accordingly 
aoonafter-  done,  and  the  parties  were  kept  under  custody  of  the 
^^Stand^  sureties  themselves,  who  were  responsible  for  their 
?iui?'  appearance    on  the    day  of   trial      But   presently 

both  foreign  misfortunes  and  internal  sedition  began 
to  press  too  heavily  on  Athens  to  leave  any  room  for  other 
thoughts,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next  chapter.  Kailiienus  and 
his  accomplices  found  means  to  escape  before  the  day  of  trial 
arrived,  and  remained  in  exile  until  after  the  dominion  of  the 
Thirty  and  the  restoration  of  the  democracy.  Eallixenus  then 
returned  under  the  general  amnesty.  But  the  general  amnesty 
protected  him  only  against  legal  pursuit,  not  against  the  hostile 
memory  of  the  people.  "  Detested  by  all,  he  died  of  hunger," 
says  Xenophdn ' — a  memorable  proof  how  much  the  condemna- 
tion of  these  six  generals  shocked  the  standing  democratieal 
sentiment  at  Athens. 

From  what  cause  did  this  temporary  burst  of  wrong  arise,  so 
Qggggg  Qf  foreign  to  the  habitual  character  of  the  people  1  E^en 
^JS*^  under  the  strongest  political  provocation,  and  towards 
the  most  hated  traitors  (as  Euryptolemus  himself 
remarked  by  citing  the  case  of  Aristarchus),  after  the  Four 
Hundred  as  well  as  after  the  Thirty,  the  Athenians  never  com- 
mitted the  like  wrong — ^never  deprived  an  accused  party  of  the 
customary  judicial  securities.  How,  then,  came  they  to  do  it 
here,  where  the  generals  condemned  were  not  only  not  traitocs, 
but  had  just  signalized  themselves  by  a  victorious  combat?  No 
Theramenis  could  have  brought  about  this  phssnomenon;  so 
deep-laid  oligarchical  plot  is,  in  my  judgment,  to  be  called  in  as 
an  explanatioA.*  The  true  explanation  is  different,  and  of  serious 
moment  to  state.  Political  hatred,  intense  as  it  might  be,  was 
never  dissociated,  in  the  mind  of  a  citizen  of  Athens,  £rom  the 
democratieal  forms  of  procedure ;  but  the  men,  who  stood  oat 
here  as  actors,  had  broken  loose  from  the  obligations  of  citizen- 
ship and  commonwealth,  and  surrendered  themselves,  heart  and 

iXenoph.  Hellen.  i.  7,  85.    iuv94»   Forohhammer,  and  boiim  other  kvmd 
IUV09  vwb  nxuTwy,  Kifif  ivi0a¥9v,  men ;  bat,  in  my  opinion,  it  i*  Bflubv 

s  This  is  the  supposition  of  SieTors,    prored  nor  probable. 
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sou],  to  the  bamlj  sympathice  and  antipathies — ^feelin^B,  first 
kindled,  and  justly  kindled,  by  the  thought  tiliat  their  friends 
and  relatiyes  had  been  left  to  perish  nnheeded  on  the  wrecks ; 
next,  inflamed  into  pretematoral  and  overwhelming  violence  by 
the  festival  of  the  Apatnria,  where  all  the  reUgions  traditions 
connected  with  the  ancient  family  tie,  all  those  associations  which 
imposed  upon  the  relatives  of  a  murdered  man  the  duty  of  pur- 
suing the  murderer,  were  expanded  into  detail,  and  worked  up 
by  their  appropriate  renovating  solemnity.  The  garb  of  mourn- 
ing and  the  shaving  of  the  head — phsenomena  unknown  at 
Athens  either  in  a  political  assembly  or  in  a  religions  festival — 
were  symbols  of  temporary  transformation  in  the  internal  man. 
He  could  think  of  nothing  but  his  drowning  relatives,  together 
with  Ae  generals  as  having  abandoned  them  to  death,  and  his 
own  duty,  as  survivor,  to  ensure  to  them  vengeance  and  satisfiic- 
tion  for  such  abandonment  Under  this  self-justifying  impulse, 
the  shortest  and  surest  proceeding  appeared  the  best,  whatever 
amount  of  political  wrong  it  might  entail ;  ^  nay,  in  this  case  it 
appeared  the  only  proceeding  really  sure,  since  the  interposition 
of  the  proper  judicial  delays,  coupled  with  severance  of  trial  on 
snccessive  days  according  to  the  psephism  of  Eanndnus,  would 
probably  have  saved  the  lives  of  five  out  of  the  six  generals,  if 
not  of  all  the  six.  When  we  reflect,  that  such  absorbing  senti- 
ment was  common,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  to  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  Athenians,  we  shall  see  the  explanation  of  that 
misguided  vote,  both  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Ekklesia,  which 
sent  the  six  generals  to  an  illegal  ballot^  and  of  the  subsequent 
ballot  which  condemned  them.  Such  is  the  natural  behaviour 
of  those  who,  having  for  the  moment  forgotten  their  sense  of 
political  commonwealth,  become  degraded  into  exclusive  feunily- 
men.  The  &mily  affections,  productive  as  tiiey  are  of  much 
gentle  sympathy  and  mutual  happiness  in  the  interior  circle,  are 

1  If  Thacydidte  had  Ured  to  eon-  antipathies  of  f%otioii,  of  narrow  poll- 

tiBoe  111*  history  so  far  down  as  to  tica)  brotherhood  or  conspiracy  for  the 

include    this    memorable    event,    he  attainment  and  maintenance  of  power 

would  have  foond  occasion  to  notice  —as  most  powerfol  in  generating  eril 

r6  fvryvv^  (kinship)  as  behig  not  less  deeds ;  had  he  described  the  proceed- 

oapttue  of  dirpo^ao^ioTos  roXfia  (un-  ings  after  the  battle  of  Arginnsn,  he 

■eropaloas  darinf )  than  t6  4ratpiffi$r  wonld  hare  seen  that  the  sentiment  of 

(faction^     In  his  reflections  on  the  kinship,  looked  at  on  its  antipathetio 

Korkyrnan  disturbances  ^iii.  82)  he  is  or  rindictiTe  side.  Is  pregnant  with  th# 

led  to  dwell  chiefly  on  the  latter— the  like  tendencies. 
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also  liable  to  generate  disregard,  malice,  sometiinee  even  ferodoni 
▼engeanoe^  towards  othera  Powerful  towards  good  generally, 
they  are  not  less  powerfol  occasionally  towards  evil;  and  reqnin^ 
not  less  than  the  selfish  propensities,  constant  sabordinatiiig 
control  from  that  moral  reason  which  contemplates  for  its  end 
the  security  and  happiness  of  all.  And  when  a  man,  either  from 
low  dvilinition,  has  never  known  this  large  moral  reason— or 
when,  from  some  accidental  stimtdus,  righteous  in  the  origin, 
but  wrought  up  into  frinaticism  by  the  conspiring  force  of 
religious  as  well  as  feunily  sympathies,  he  comes  to  place  hit 
pride  and  virtue  in  discarding  its  supremacy — there  is  scarcdj 
any  amount  of  evil  or  injustice  which  he  may  not  be  led  to 
perpetrate,  by  a  blind  obedience  to  the  narrow  instincts  of 
relationship.  ^Ces  p^res  de  famille  sont  capables  de  tout,"  was 
the  satiricid  remark  of  Talleyrand  upon  the  gross  public  jobbing 
so  largely  practised  by  those  who  sought  place  or  promotion  for 
their  sons.  The  same  words,  understood  in  a  far  more  awful 
sense,  and  generalized  for  other  cases  of  relationship,  sum  up  the 
moral  of  this  melancholy  proceeding  at  Athens. 

Lastly,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  generals  themaelves 
Q^ji„tBl»^  ^^^  *^  largely  responsible  in  the  case.  Throu^ 
notinno-  the  unjustifiable  fury  of  tiie  movement  i^ijaiiist  them, 
oen  men.  ^^^  perished  like  innocent  men — ^without  trial— 
**  wauditi  et  vndefentif  tamquam  innocefUeSy  perierunt "  ;  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  they  were  really  innocent  I  feel  persuaded  that 
neither  with  an  English,  nor  French,  nor  American  fleet  oonld 
such  events  have  taken  place  as  those  which  followed  the  rictiny 
of  ArginussB.  Neither  admiral  nor  seaman,  after  gaining  a  yictarj 
and  driving  off  the  enemy,  could  have  endured  the  thoughts  of 
going  back  to  their  anchorage,  leaving  their  own  disabled  wrecks 
unmanageable  on  the  waters,  with  many  living  comrades  aboardt 
helpless,  and  depending  upon  extraneous  succour  for  all  their 
chance  of  escape.  That  t^e  generals  at  Arginusse  did  this  stands 
confessed  by  their  own  advocate  Euryptolemus,^  though  thej 


IXenoph.   HeUen.  L   7,  20.      ivtl    rovf vp^MtTvA)fn|r«oAe^'o««TVnQ(<^ 
yap«pari|a^ayrefrfravi 
•  if      T1IV      ynw      KarinK* 

Kifttaii    Saec^raK   aKcupciortfat  ra  Mtvavia    «-\r«»(n*   «ai  So^ovrwv  rm^rwr,  Ac. 
«ai  Tov«  rovoyovc,    E^mat^iJ^  6<,  iv\        I  rem&rJMd  a  few  pa^ei  before  tint 


al.      'Vf*    rovf  vpo«MtTvAifn|r«oAefuo«(TV*Q(*^ 
a  V  fi  a  X  i  f    'r^¥      vktlv     flurayrac  •     Opa«vAAK^   * 
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must  have  known  well  Uie  condition  of  diBabled  ships  after  a 
naval  combat,  and  some  ships  even  of  the  victorious  fleet  were 
sure  to  be  disabled.  If  these  generals,  after  their  victory,  instead 
of  sailing  back  to  land,  had  employed  themselves  first  of  all  in 
visiting  the  crippled  ships,  there  would  have  been  ample  time  to 
perform  this  duty,  and  to  save  all  the  living  men  aboard  before 
the  storm  came  on.  This  is  the  natural  inference,  even  upon 
their  own  showing;  this  is  what  any  English,  French,  or  American 
naval  commander  would  have  thought  it  an  imperative  duty  to 
do.  What  degree  of  blame  is  imputable  to  Theramen^  and  how 
fiur  the  generals  were  discharged  by  shifting  the  responsibility  to 
him,  is  a  point  which  we  cannot  now  determine.  But  the  storm, 
which  is  appealed  to  as  a  justification  of  both,  rests  upon  evidence 
too  questionable  to  serve  that  purpose,  where  the  neglect  of  duty 
was  80  serious,  and  cost  the  lives  probably  of  more  than  1000 
brave  men.  At  least  the  Athenian  people  at  home,  when  they 
beard  the  criminations  and  recriminations  between  the  generals 
on  one  side  and  Theramente  on  the  other^each  of  them  in  his 
character  of  accuser  implying  that  the  storm  was  no  valid  obstacle, 
though  each,  if  pushed  for  a  defence,  fell  back  upon  it  as  a  resource 
in  ease  of  need — the  Athenian  x>eople  could  not  but  look  upon 
the  storm  more  as  an  afterthought  to  excuse  previous  omissions 
than  as  a  terrible  reality  nullifying  all  the  ardour  and  resolution 
of  men  bent  on  doing  their  duty.  It  was  in  this  way  that  the 
intervention  of  Theramends  chiefly  contributed  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  generals,  not  by  those  manoeuvres  ascribed  to  him  m 
Xenophdn :  he  destroyed  all  belief  in  the  storm  as  a  real  and 
all-covering  hindrance.  The  general  impression  of  the  public  at 
Athens — in  my  opinion,  a  natural  and  unavoidable  impression — 
was  that  there  had  been  most  culpable  negligence  in  r^ard  to 
the  wrecks,  through  which  negligence  alone  the  seamen  on  board 
perished.  This  negligence  dishonours,  more  or  less,  the  arma- 
ment at  Arginusse  as  well  as  the  generals ;  but  the  generals  were 
the  persons  responsible  to  the  public  at  home,  who  felt  for  the 
fate  of  the  deserted  seamen  more  justly  as  well  as  more  generously 
than  their  comrades  in  the  fleet 

th*  CAM  of  Simiiiiidte  stood  in  tome  the  fleet  thoold  at  onee  go  sgiln  to 

measiire  aiMbrt  from  that  of  the  other  MitylAnS,  which  would  of  coarse  hate 

cenaalt.     He  proposed,  according  to  left  the  men  on  the  wrecks  to  their 

ibis  speech  of  Boryptolemns,  that  all  fate. 
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In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  guilty  proceeding  to  which  a  fonous 
exaggeration  of  such  sentiment  drove  the  Athenians — ^in  spite  of 
the  sympathy  which  this  has  naturally  and  justly  procured  for 
the  condemned  generals — ^the  verdict  of  impartial  history  will 
pronounce  that  the  sentiment  itself  was  wcU-foundedy  and  that 
the  generals  deserved  censure  and  disgrace.  The  Athenian  people 
might  with  justice  proclaim  to  Aem — ^^  Whatever  be  the  gnmdear 
of  your  victory,  we  can  neither  rejoice  in  it  ourselves,  nor  allow 
you  to  reap  honour  from  it,  if  we  find  that  you  have  left  miny 
hundreds  of  those  who  helped  in  gaining  it  to  be  drowned  on 
board  the  wrecks,  without  making  any  effort  to  save  tiiem,  wben 
•uch  effort  might  well  have  proved  successful ".  And  the  eoa- 
demnation  here  pronounced,  while  it  served  as  a  painful  admoni- 
tion to  subsequent  Athenian  generals,  provided  at  the  same  time 
an  efficacious  guarantee  for  the  preservation  of  combatants  on  the 
wrecks  or  swimming  for  their  lives  after  a  naval  victory.  One 
express  case  in  point  may  be  mentioned.  Thirty  years  afterwaidi 
(aa  376)  the  Athenian  admiral  Chabnas  defeated,  though  nol 
without  considerable  loes^  the  Lacedemonian  fleet  near  Naxoa 
Had  he  pursued  them  vigorously,  he  might  have  completed  his 
victory  by  destroying  all  or  most  of  them ;  but  reooUectang  what 
had  happened  after  the  battle  of  Arginusee,  he  abstained  fitxn 
pursuit,  devoted  his  attention  to  the  wrecks  of  his  own  fleet, 
saved  from  death  those  citizens  who  were  yet  livings  and  pieked 
up  the  dead  for  interment^ 

^Diodte.XT.  86.  eMO-c,  r«^«  Bi  r«rcXevrf  c<r«ff 

T9v6tuvot  6i  OLmfiptmt)hri  nH  vporv-  l#ailr«  r.  ct  3i  m%  ««pl  ravrp  «y^7** 
fpHftmrof,  Ktu   wdaois  rius  rwr  vokipjCmv    r^  <at|UXct«r,  Pf^MK   Iv  4««rf«  rv 

kut  rov  iimjfiovt  i(yafin|0«c't«  r^t  iv  Here  Dioddnu,  m  aUndfaig  to  At 

'A^ii'oi^atc  voMiMxi^t  i*  i  Tovv  vne^'  tMktUe  of  AiginoMB,  repeats  the  ib» 

ffoyrac  orpanyyoi^  «  irjiiot  c&rl  iMyoAiw  take  which  he  had  Wore  made,  M  n 

€vtpytaiat  tfovdry  v«pi^/3aX«r»  curtao-A-  the   omission  there   conoenied  ouj 

lurot  on  rovs  rrrcAnmiicbTaf  Kara  rinp  dead  bodies  and  not  liTing  men.    Bat 

vov/iaxiaif  ovk  c9af  ay,  «vAa^1}^  ^  vort  when  he  describes  irihat  was  done  \fj 

riff  vt^tordiTfn  hiuoiat  ywojiiviit  luwhf  Ghabrias  at  Naxos,  he  pots  forvaid 

ptvvjf  waBtip  vopovAifa^Mu    6t^««p  iro«^  the   preserratioa  of   Mving  dtiieiM. 

rAc    rov    aMMMur,   «[r«Xtfy«r«   tAv  not  merely  as  a  reaUtj,  Mt  m  tht 

wKitAw  re^f  9law'^x^^^^^^*^t  >no*t  prominent  realitj  of  the  pn^* 

ttal   re^c   iiip   Iri    C*"^**    ^(«'  nwiding. 
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CHAPTER  LXV. 

FBOM  THE  BATTLE  OF  ARGINUS^  TO  THB  RESTORATION 
OP  THE  DEMOCRACY  AT  ATHENS,  AFTER  THE  EX- 
PULSION OP  THE  THIRTY. 

Thb  yictorj  of  ArginussB  gave  for  the  time  decisive  mastery  of 
tlie  Asiatic  seas  to  the  Athenian  fleet,  and  is  even  b.c.400w 
said  to  have  so  discouraged  the  Lacedflemonians  as  to  Aiiend 
indnce  them  to  send  propositions  of  peace  to  Athena  g<^P^ 
But  this  statement  is  open  to  much  doubt,  and  I  think  peace  ftom 
it  most  probable  that  no  such  propositions  were  made.^  ISens!^ 
Qreat  as  the  victory  was,  we  look  in  vain  for  any  doabtfoL 
positive  results  accruing  to  Athens.  After  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
on  Chios,  the  victorious  fleet  went  to  Samoe,  where  it  seems  to 
have  remained  until  the  following  year,  without  any  further 


1  The  rtatement  iwti  on  the  aatho- 
lity  of  Aristotle,  as  referred  to  br  the 
Scholiast  on  the  last  Terse  of  the  Bants 
of  Arlstophante.  And  this,  so  far  as  I 
know,  is  the  only  aothority;  for  when 
Itr.  Fynes  Clinton  (Fast  Hellen.  ad 
ann.  408)  says  that  JBschinte  (De  Fals. 
Legate  p.  88,  c  24)  mentions  the  OTor- 
tnres  of  peace»  I  think  that  no  one 
who  looks  at  that  passage  wHl  be 
Inclined  to  foond  any  inference  npon 
It 

Against  it  we  may  obserre  :— 

1.  Xenoph6n  does  not  mention  it. 
TUs  is  something,  though  far  from 
being  conclnsiTe  when  standing  alone. 

S.  Dioddms  does  not  mention  it. 

8.  The  terms  alleged  to  have  been 
proposed  by  the  Lacedemonians  are 
ezaictly  the  same  as  those  said  to  haTe 
been  proposed  by  them  after  the  death 
ef  Mindaras  at  Kyzikus,  via,  :— 

To  OTacnate  Dekeleia,  and  each 
party  to  stand  as  they  were.    Not  only 


the  terms  are  the  same,  bnt  also  the 
person  who  stood  prominent  in  opposi- 
tion is  in  both  cases  the  same— a<«o- 
phon.  The  OTertnres  after  Areinnsn 
are  in  fact  a  second  edition  of  those 
after  the  battle  of  Kydkns. 

Now,  the  supposition  that  on  two 
seyeral  occasions  the  Lacedaamonians 
made  propositions  of  peace,  and  that 
both  are  left  unnotlcea  by  Xenoph6n, 
appears  to  me  highly  improbable.  In 
reference  to  the  propositions  after  the 
battle  of  Kyzikus,  the  testimony  of 
Dioddrus  outweighed,  in  my  Jndgment, 
the  silence  of  Xenoph6n;  bnt  here  Die- 
d6ms  is  nilent  also. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  exact  same- 
ness of  the  two  alleged  events  makes 
me  think  that  the  second  is  only  a 
duplication  of  the  first*  and  that  the 
Scholiast,  in  citing  from  Aristotle,  mis- 
took the  battle  of  Arginuste  for  that  of 
Kyzikus,  which  latter  was  by  iar  the 
more  dedsive  of  the  two. 
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moyements  than  were  necessary  Tor  the  pnrpoBe  of  procuring 
money. 

Meanwhile  Eteonikus,  who  collected  the  remains  of  the  defeated 
Bteonikofl  Peloponnesian  fleet  at  Chios,  being  left  unsupplied 
SLtal^~  with  money  by  Cyrus,  found  himself  much  strait^ied, 
of  hii  and  was  compelled  to  leave  the  seamen  unpaid.   Dur- 

S^Si^Sia^  iiig  the  later  summer  and  autumn,  these  men  main- 
rapprened.  tained  themselves  by  labouring  for  hire  on  the  Chian 
lands  ;  but  when  winter  came,  this  resource  ceased,  so  that  they 
found  themselves  unable  to  procure  even  clothes  or  shoes.  In 
such  forlorn  condition,  many  of  them  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
to  assail  and  plunder  the  town  of  Chios  :  a  day  was  named  for 
the  enterprise,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  conspirators  should 
know  each  other  by  wearing  a  straw  or  reed.  Informed  of  the 
design,  Eteonikus  was  at  the  same  time  intimidated  by  the  nam- 
ber  of  these  straw-bearers  :  he  saw  that  if  he  dealt  with  the  con- 
spirators openly  and  ostensibly,  they  might  perhaps  rush  to 
arms  and  succeed  in  plundering  the  town :  at  any  rate  a  conflict 
would  arise  in  which  many  of  the  allies  would  be  slain,  which 
would  produce  the  worst  effect  upon  all  future  operatLons. 
Accordingly,  resorting  to  stratagem,  he  took  with  him  a  guard  of 
fifteen  men  armed  with  daggers,  and  marched  through  the  town 
of  Chios.  Meeting  presently  one  of  these  straw-bearers— a  man 
with  a  complaint  in  his  eyes,  coming  out  of  a  surgeon's  house- 
he  directed  his  guards  to  put  the  man  to  death  on  the  spot  A 
crowd  gathered  round,  with  astonishment  as  well  as  sympathy, 
and  inquired  on  what  ground  the  man  was  put  to  death ;  upon 
which  Eteonikus  ordered  his  guards  to  reply,  that  it  was  becaose 
he  wore  a  straw.  The  news  being  diffused,  the  remaining  persons 
who  wore  straws  became  so  alarmed  as  to  throw  their  straws 
away.^ 

Eteonikus  availed  himself  of  such  panic  to  demand  money 
from  the  Chians,  as  a  condition  of  carrying  away  his  starving 
and  perilous  armament  Having  obtained  from  them  a  month's 
pay,  he  immediately  put  the  troops  on  ship-board,  taking  pains 
to  encourage  them  and  make  them  fancy  that  he  was  unacquainted 
with  the  recent  conspiracy. 

The  Chians  and  the  other  allies  of  Sparta  presently  assembled 
1  Xenoph.  HeUen.  IL  1,  l—i. 
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at  Ephesns  to  consul^  and  resolved,  in  conjunction  with  Cyrus, 
to  despatch  envoys  to  the  Ephors,  requesting  that  sniicita- 
Lysander  might  be  sent  out  a  second  time  as  admiraL   ch?o«'aiid 
It  was  not  the  habit  of  Sparta  ever  to  send  out  the  S"T***®" 
same  man  as  admiral  a  second  time,  after  his  year  Lyaander 
of  service.    Nevertheless  the  Ephors  complied  with  ^^t  out* 
the  request  substantially ;  sending  out  Arakus  as  ^^n. 
admiral,  but  Lysander  along  with  him  under  the  title  of  secre- 
tary, invested  with  all  the  real  powers  of  command. 

Lysander,  having  reached  Ephesns  about  the  beginning  of 
B.a  405,  immediately  applied  himself  with  vigour  to  b.c  406. 
renovate  both   Lacedsemonian   power  and  his  own  Arrival  of 
influence.    ITie  partisans  in  the  various  allied  cities,  J*^^"^^^ 
whose  favour  he  had  assiduously  cultivated  during  —zeal  of 
his  last  year's  command — the  dubs  and  factious  com-  sans^ 
binations  which  he  had  organized  and  stimulated  into  Cyrm, 
a  partnership  of  mutual  ambition — all  hailed  his  return  with 
exultation.    Discountenanced  and  kept  down  by  the  generous 
patriotism  of  his  predecessor  Kallikratidas,  they  now  sprang  into 
renewed  activity,  and  became  zealous  in  aiding  Lysander  to  refit 
and  augment  his  fleet    Nor  was  Cyrus  less  hearty  in  his  pre- 
ference than  before.    On  arriving  at  Ephesus,  Lysander  went 
speedily  to  visit  him  at  Sardis,  and  solicited  a  renewal  of  the 
pecuniary  aid.    The  young  prince  said  in  reply  that  all  the  funds 
which  he  had  received  from  Susa  had  already  been  expended, 
with  much  more  besides  ;  in  testimony  of  which  he  exhibited  a 
sipecification  of  the  sums  furnished  to  each  Peloponnesian  officer. 
Neverlheleas  such  was  his  partiality  for  Lysander,  that  he  com- 
plied even  with  the  additional  demand  now  made,  so  as  to  send 
him  away  satisfied.    The  latter  was  thus  enabled  to  return  to 
Ephesus  in  a  state  for  restoring  the  effective  condition  of  his  fleet 
He  made  good  at  once  all  the  arrears  of  pay  due  to  the  searaen— 
constituted  new  trierarchs — summoned  Eteonikus  with  the  fleet 
from  Chios,  together  with  all  the  other  scattered  squadron— and 
directed  that  fresh  triremes  should  be  immediately  put  on  the 
stocks  at  Antandrus.' 

In  none  of  the  Asiatic  towns  was  the  effect  of  Lysander's 
second  advent  felt  more  violently  than  at  MQfitus.      He  had 
1  Xeooph.  HeUen.  ii.  1, 10— IS. 
6—28 
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there  a  powerful  faction  or  association  of  friends,  who  bad  done 
their  best  to  hamper  and  annoy  Kallikratidas  on 
volution  at  bis  first  arrival,  but  had  been  put  to  silence,  and  even 
thStSSp'tl^^  forced  to  make  a  show  of  zeal,  by  the  strai^t- 
■ansof  forward  resolution  of   that  noble-minded   admiral 

^'^'^  '  Eager  to  reimburse  thcraselven  fur  this  humiliatioii, 
they  now  formed  a  conspiracy,  with  the  privity  and  concurrence 
of  Lysander,  to  seize  the  government  for  themselves.  They 
determined  (if  Plutarch  and  Dioddrus  are  to  be  credited)  to  put 
down  the  existing  democracy,  and  estAbli^h  an  oligarchy  in  iti 
place.  But  we  cannot  believe  that  there  could  have  existed  • 
democracy  at  Miletus,  which  had  now  l>ecn  for  five  years  in  de- 
pendence upon  Sparta  and  the  Persianu  jointly.  We  must  rather 
understand  the  movement  as  a  conflict  between  two  oligarchicil 
parties;  the  friends  of  Lysander  being  more  thoroughly  self- 
seeking  and  anti-popular  than  their  opponents — and  perhaps 
even  crying  them  down,  by  comparison,  as  a  democracy.  Ly- 
sander lent  himself  to  the  scheme — fanned  the  ambition  c^  the 
conspirators,  who  were  at  one  time  dis]H)8ed  to  a  compromise— 
and  even  betrayed  the  government  into  a  false  security,  by  pro- 
mises of  support  which  he  never  intended  to  fulfil  At  the 
festival  of  the  Dionysia,  the  conspirators,  rising  in  arms,  seized 
forty  of  their  chief  opponents  in  their  houses,  and  three  hundred 
more  in  the  market-place  ;  while  the  government — confiding  in 
the  promises  of  Lysander,  who  affected  to  reprove,  but  secretly 
continued  instigating,  the  insurgents — made  but  a  faint  resist- 
ance. The  three  hundred  and  forty  leaders  thus  seized,  probably 
men  who  had  gone  heartily  along  with  Kallikratidas,  were  all 
put  to  death ;  and  a  still  larger  number  of  citizens,  not  less  than 
1000,  fled  into  exile.  Mil6tus  thus  passed  completely  into  the 
hands  of  the  friends  and  partisans  of  Lysander.' 

It  would  appear  that  factious  movements  in  other  towns,  leas 
Oynu  goes  revolting  in  respect  of  bloodshed  and  perfidy,  yet  still 
d^hl?  ^^  similar  character  to  that  of  Miletus,  marked  the 

fathw—  reappearance  of  Lysander  in  Asia  ;  placing  the  towns 
tri bates  to  more  and  more  in  the  hands  of  his  partisana  While 
Lynnder.  ^^g  acquiring  greater  ascendency  among  the  allies, 
Lysander  received  a  summons  from  Cyrus  to  visit  him  at  Sardii 
1  Diod6r.  xiii.  104  ;  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  8. 
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The  young  prince  had  just  been  sent  for  to  come  and  visit  his 
father  Darins,  who  was  both  old  and  dangerously  ill  in  Media. 
About  to  depart  for  this  purpose,  he  carried  his  confidence  in 
Lvsander  so  far  as  to  delegate  to  him  the  management  of  his 
satrapy  and  his  entire  revenues.  Besides  his  admiration  for  the 
8n})erior  energy  and  capacity  of  the  Greek  character,  with  which 
he  had  only  recently  contracted  acquaintance — and  besides  his 
esteem  for  the  personal  disinterestedness  of  Lysander,  attested  as 
it  had  been  by  the  conduct  of  the  latter  in  the  first  visit  and 
banquet  at  Sardis — Cyrus  was  probably  induced  to  this  step  by 
the  fear  of  raising  up  to  himself  a  rival,  if  he  trusted  the  like 
power  to  any  Persian  grandee.  At  the  same  time  that  he  handed 
over  all  his  tributes  and  his  reserved  funds  to  Lysander,  he 
assured  him  of  his  steady  friendship  both  towards  himself  and 
towards  the  Lacedsemonians  ;  and  concluded  by  entreating  that 
he  would  by  no  means  engage  in  any  general  action  with  the 
Athenians,  unless  at  great  advantage  in  point  of  numbers.  The 
defeat  of  Arginnsn  having  strengthened  his  preference  for  this 
dilatory  policy,  he  promised  that  not  only  the  Persian  treasures^ 
but  also  the  Phcenician  fleet,  should  be  brought  into  active 
employment  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  Athens.* 

TboB  armed  with   an  unprecedented    command  of   Persian 
treasure,  and  seconded  by  ascendant  factions  in  all         ^^ 
the  allied  cities,  Lysander  was  more  powerful  than 
any  Lacedaemonian  commander  had  ever  been  since  Srt^^" 
the  commencement  of  the  war.      Having  his  fleet  ^*i??Si 
well-jmid,  he  could  keep  it   united    and  direct  it  the  battle  of 
whither  he  chose,  without  tlie  necessity  of  dispersing  opSS?*** 
it  in  roving  squadrons  for  the  purpose  of  levying  tionaof 
money.    It  is  probably  from  a  corresponding  necessity 
that  we  are  to  explain  the  inaction  of  the  Athenian  fleet  at  Samos; 
for  we  hear  of  no  serious  operations  undertaken  by  it  during  the 
whole  year  following  the  victory  of  Arginusse,  ^though  under 
the  command  of  an  able  and  energetic  man,  Eondn — ^together 
with  Fliiloklds  and  Adeimantus ;  to  whom  were  added,  during 
the  spring  of  405  ac,  three  generals,  Tydens,  Menander,  and 
Eephisodotus.    It  appears  that  Theramen^  also  was  put  ap  and 
elected  one  of  the  generals,  but  rejected  when  submitted  to  the 
'  Xenoph.  Hell<»n.  il.  1, 14  ;  Plutarch,  Lywuid.  c.  9. 
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oonfirinatory  examination  called  the  Dokimasj.^  The  fleet  com- 
prised 180  trircniee,  rather  a  greater  number  than  that  of 
L^sander  ;  to  whom  they  in  vain  offered  battle  near  his  station 
at  Ephesus.  Finding  him  not  disposed  to  a  general  action,  thej 
seem  to  have  dis^iersed  to  plunder  Chios  and  various  portions  of 
the  Asiatic  coast ;  while  Lysander,  keeping  his  fleet  together,  fint 
sailed  southward  from  Ephesus— stormed  and  plundered  a  semi- 
Hellenic  town  in  the  Eerameikan  Qulf,  named  Kedreis,  whidi 
was  in  alliance  with  Athens — and  thence  proceeded  to  Rhodes.* 
He  was  even  bold  enough  to  make  an  excursion  across  the  .£gean 
to  the  coast  of  ^gina  and  Attica,  where  he  had  an  interview  with 
Agis,  who  came  from  Dekeleia  to  the  sea-coasU'  The  Athenians 
were  preparing  to  follow  him  thither  when  they  learnt  that  he 
had  recrossed  the  JBgean,  and  he  soon  afterwards  appeared  with 
all  his  fleet  at  the  Hellespont,  which  important  pass  they  hod  left 
unguard,3d.  Lysander  went  straight  to  Abydos,  still  the  great 
Peloponnesian  station  in  the  strait,  occupied  by  Thorax  ss 
harmost  with  a  land  force ;  and  immediately  proceeded  to  attack, 
ooth  by  sea  and  land,  the  neighbouring  town  of  Laropsakos, 
which  was  taken  by  storm.  It  was  wealthy  in  every  way,  and 
abundantly  stocked  with  bread  and  wine,  so  that  the  soldiers 
obtained  a  large  booty ;  but  Lysander  left  the  free  inhabitants 
untouched.^ 

The  Athenian  fleet  seems  to  have  been  employed  in  plundering 
Both  fleets  Chios  when  it  received  news  that  the  Lacedaemonian 
^  the  commander  was  at  the  Hellespont  engaged  in  the 

•^■'***'*''  siege  of  Lampsakus.  Either  from  the  want  of  moncj, 
or  from  other  causes  which  we  do  not  understand,  Kon6n  and  his 
colleagues  were  partly  inactive,  partly  behindhand  with  Lysander, 
throughout  all  this  summer.  They  now  followed  him  to  the 
Hellespont,  sailing  out  on  the  sea-side  of  Chios  and  Lesbos,  away 
from  the  Asiatic  coast,  which  was  all  unfriendly  to  theuL  The? 
reached  Elseus,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Chersonese,  vith 
their  powerfiQ  fleet  of  180  triremes,  just  in  time  to  hear,  while  at 

1  LysiM,  Oiml  zUL  oont  Agomt  ^gf na  is  not  noticed  hj  Xenophta, 
aect  18.  but  it  app^vun  both  in  Diod6nifl  ud  » 

«  Xenoph.  HeUen.  B.  1.  «.  16.  ^I'^"^'  '^  '"* '  ""^ 

*  This  flyioc  Tisit  of  Lysander  moron  *  Xeuoph.  Hellen.  it  1, 18, 19 ;  Dio- 
the  i^ean  to  the  coaete  of  Attica  and    dAr.  xiiL  104 ;  Plutarch,  ^yaaad.  e.  9. 
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their  morning  meal,  that  Lysander  was  idreadj  master  of 
Lampsakus;  upon  which  they  immediately  proceeded  up  the 
strait  to  Sestos,  and  from  thence,  after  stopping  only  to  collect  a 
few  provisions,  still  farther  up,  to  a  place  called  JSgospotamL^ 

JSgoepotami,  or  Qoafs  River — a  name  of  fJEital  sound  to  all 
snhsequent  Athenians — was  a  place  wbich  had  nothing  Athenian 
to  recommend  it  except  that  it  was  directly  opposite  fttfigos- 
to  Lampsakus,  separated  by  a  breadth  of  strait  about  poUml 
one  mile  and  three-quarters.  It  was  an  open  beach,  without 
harbour,  without  good  anchorage,  without  either  houses  or 
inhabitants  or  supplies ;  so  that  everything  necessary  for  this 
large  army  had  to  be  fetched  from  Sestos,  about  one  mile  and 
three-quarters  distant  even  by  land,  and  yet  more  distant  by  sea, 
since  it  was  necessary  to  round  a  headland.  Such  a  station  was 
highly  inconvenient  and  dangerous  to  an  ancient  naval  armament, 
without  any  organized  commissariat ;  for  the  seamen,  being  com- 
pelled to  go  to  a  distance  from  their  ships  in  order  to  get  their 
meals,  were  not  easily  reassembled.  Yet  this  was  the  station 
chosen  by  the  Athenian  generals,  with  the  full  design  of  com- 
pelling Lysander  to  fight  a  battle.  But  the  Lacedcemonian 
admiral,  who  was  at  Lampsakus  in  a  harboiur,  with  a  well- 
furnished  town  in  his  rear  and  a  land  force  to  co-operate,  had  no 
intention  of  accepting  the  challenge  of  his  enemies  at  the  moment 
which  suited  their  convenience.  When  the  Athenians  sailed 
across  the  strait  the  next  nioming,  they  found  all  his  ships  fully 
manned, — the  men  having  already  taken  their  nioming  meal, — 
and  ranged  in  X)erfect  order  of  battle,  with  the  land  force  disposed 
ashore  to  lend  assistance,  but  with  strict  orders  to  await  attack 
and  not  to  move  forward.  Not  daring  to  attack  him  in  such  a 
position,  yet  unable  to  draw  him  out  by  manoeuvring  all  the  day, 
the  Athenians  were  at  length  obliged  to  go  back  to  iEgospotami. 
But  Lysander  directed  a  few  swift  sailing  vessels  to  follow  them, 
nor  would  he  suffer  his  own  men  to  disembark  until  he  thus 
ascertained  that  their  seamen  had  actually  dispersed  ashore.' 

i<^or  four  successive  days  this  same  scene  was  repeated ;  the 
Athenians  becoming  each  day  more  confident  iu  their  own  superior 
strength,  and  more  full  of  contempt  for  the  apparent  cowardice 

1  Xenoph.  HeUen.  ii.  1,  20,  21. 

9  Xenoph.  Hellen.  U.  1,  22—24  ;  Pliitarob,  Lysand  c  40 ;  Diod6r.  xiii.  106. 
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of  the  enemy.  It  was  in  vain  that  Alkibiadee — who  from  his 
gj^j^^  ^  own  private  forts  in  the  Chersonese  witnessed  what 
MgoB-  was  passing — rode  up  to  the  station  and  remonstrated 

rarorisT       ^^  ^®  generals  on  the  exposed  condition  of  the 
oftheSlSre  ^®®*  ®^  *^^  ®P®^  shore ;  urgently  advising  them  to 
Atheni&Q      move  round  to  Sestoe,  where  they  would  be  both  dose 
^  to  their  own  supplies  and  safe  from  attack,  as  Lysander 

was  at  LampsakuSy  and  from  whence  they  could  go  forth  to  fight 
whenever  they  chose.  But  the  Athenian  generals,  especially 
Tydeus  and  Menander,  disr^arded  his  advice,  and  even  dismissed 
him  with  the  insulting  taunt  that  they  were  now  in  command, 
not  he.^  Continuing  thus  in  their  exposed  position,  the  Athcniaa 
seamen  on  each  successive  day  became  more  and  more  careless  of 
their  enemy,  and  rash  in  dispersing  the  moment  they  returned 
back  to  their  own  shore.  At  length,  on  the  fifth  day,  Lysander 
ordered  the  scout  ships,  which  he  sent  forth  to  watch  the 
Athenians  on  their  return,  to  hoist  a  bright  shield  as  a  signal,  as 
soon  as  they  should  see  the  ships  at  their  anchorage  and  the  crews 
ashore  in  quest  of  their  meal  The  moment  he  beheld  this 
welcome  signal  he  gave  orders  to  his  entire  fleet  to  row  across  as 
swiftly  as  possible  from  Lampsakus  to  iEgospotami,  while  Thorax 
marched  along  the  strand  with  the  land  force  in  case  of  need. 
Nothing  could  be  more  complete  or  decisive  than  the  surprise  of 
the  Athenian  fleet.  All  the  triremes  were  caught  at  their 
moorings  ashore,  some  entirely  deserted,  others  with  one,  or  at 
most  two,  of  the  three  tiers  of  rowers  which  formed  their 
complement.  Out  of  all  the  total  of  180,  only  twelve  were  found 
in  tolerable  order  and  preparation;''  the  trireme  of  Eon6n  him- 
self, together  with  a  squadron  of  seven  under  his  immediate 
orders,  and  the  consecrated  ship  called  Paralus,  always  manned 

1  Xenoph.  HeUen.  iL  1, 25;  Plntarch,        Yet  it  is  not  likely  that  Alkibiad^ 

Lyaand.  c.  10 :  Plutarch,  Alkib.  o.  8tf.  should  have  talked  of  anything  so 

Diod6ru8  (xiii.  lo6)  and  Cornelius  obvioualy  impoiisible.     How  could  d< 

Nepos  (Aldb.  c  8)  represent  Alki-  bring  a  Thracian  land  force  to  att»« 

biadds  as  wishing  to  be  re-admitted  to  Lvsander  who  was  on  the  opposite  »)iie 

a  share  In  the  command  of  the  fleet,  of  the  Hellespout?     How  could  be 

and  as  promising,  if  that  were  granted,  carry  a  land  force  across  in  the  face  of 

that  he  would  assemble  a  body  of  Lysander's  fleet  ? 
Thracians,  attack  Lyttander  by  land,        The    representation  of   Xenopfaos 

and  compel  him  to  fight  a  battle  or  (followed  in   my  text)  is  clear  ana 

retire.    Plutarch  (Alkib.  c.  87)  alludes  intelligible.  __^ 

also  to  promisee  of  this  sort  held  out        '^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  1,  29 ;  Ljbus, 

bv  AlkibiaiiAs.  Orat.  xxi.  CAvoA.  A^poS.),  s.  12. 
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by  picked  Athenian  seamen,  being  among  them.  It  waa  in  vain 
that  Kondn,  on  seeing  the  fleet  of  Lysander  approaching,  em- 
ployed his  utmoet  efforts  to  get  his  fleet  manned  and  in  some 
condition  for  resistance.  The  attempt  was  desperate,  and  the 
utmost  which  he  could  do  was  to  escape  himself  with  the  small 
squadron  of  twelve,  including  the  Pax^us.  All  the  remaining 
triremes,  nearly  170  in  number,  were  captured  by  Lysander  on 
the  shore,  defenceless,  and  seemingly  without  the  least  attempt 
on  the  part  of  any  one  to  resist  He  landed  and  made  prisoners 
most  of  the  crews  ashore,  though  some  of  them  fled  and  found' 
shelter  in  the  neighlionring  forts.  This  prodigious  and  un- 
paralleled victory  was  obtained,  not  merely  without  the  loss  of  a 
single  ship,  but  almost  without  that  of  a  single  man.^ 

Of  the  number  of  prisoners  taken  by  Lysander — which  must 
have  been  very  great,  since  the  total  crews  of  180  oaptun 
triremes  were  not  leas  than  36,000  men' — we  hear   ^Vh^t^n 
only  of  3000  or  4000  native  Athenians,  though  this  oom- 
number  cannut  represent  all  the  native  Athenians  in  Suxoopfc 
the  fleet     The  Athenian   generab    Philoklea  and   Kondn. 
Adeimantus  were  certainly  taken,  and   seemingly  all  except 
Kondn.    Some  of  the  defeated  armament  took  refuge  in  Sestoe, 
which,  however,  surrendered  with  little  resistance  to  the  victor. 
He  admitted  them  to  capitulation,  on  condition  of  their  going 
back  immediately  to  Athens,  and  nowhere  else;   for  he  was 
desirous  to  multiply  as  much  as  possible  the  numbers  assembled 
in  that  city,  knowing  well  that  it  would  be  the  sooner  starved 
out     Kon6n  too  was  well  aware  that  to  go  bock  to  Athens,  after 
the  ruin  of  the  entire  fleet,  was  to  become  one  of  the  certain 
prisoners  in  a  doomed  city,  and  to  meet,  besides,  the  indignation 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  so  well  deserved  by  the  generals  collec- 
tively.   Accordingly  he  resolved  to  take  shelter  with  Evagoras, 
priuce  of  Sulamis,  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  sending  the  Paralus 
with  some  others  of  the  twelve  fugitive  triremes  to  make  known 
the  fatal  news  at  Athens.    But  befure  he  went  thither,  he  crossed 

iXenoph.   Hellen.  it  I,  28;  Pla-    worthy  than  that  of  Xenophdn. 
tardi.  Lytaind.  c  U ;  Plutarch.  Alkl-        axenoph.  HeUen.  li.  I.  28.     tAv  «' 

'  JHoitruB  (xilL  l'06)  glres  a  different  5?^.^  J?  x'Xt^'cVr?-:i%i:^*J.1c 
repreMDtatioD  of  this  impor^ut  raili-  liJJ^lV  ^^'^'"^  "*'  *  ***  •*'^'  "' 
tary  operation,  far  less  clear  and  trust-        ^    '^    ' 
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the  strait — with  singular  daring  under  the  drcnmstances— to 
Cape  Abamis,  in  the  territory  of  Lampsakus,  where  the  great 
sails  of  Lysander's  triremes  (always  taken  out  when  a  trireme 
was  made  ready  for  fighting)  lay  seemingly  unguarded  Tbese 
sails  he  took  away,  so  as  to  lessen  the  enemy's  powers  of  par8iut» 
and  then  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  Cyprus.^ 

On  the  very  day  of  the  victory,  Lysander  sent  off  the  MilesiaD 
privateer  Tbeopompus  to  proclaim  it  at  Sparta,  who, 
of^  by  a  wonderful  speed  of  rowing,  arrived  there  and 

^nendi  ^"^^  ^*  known  on  the  third  day  after  starting.  The 
and  captured  ships  were  towed  off,  and  the  prisonen 

^  carried  across,  to  Lampsakus,  where  a  general  assemUT 

of  the  victorious  allies  was  convened,  to  determine  in  what 
manner  the  prisoners  should  be  treated.  In  this  assembly  the 
most  bitter  inculpations  were  put  forth  against  the  Atheniane 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  had  recently  dealt  with  their 
captives.  The  Athenian  general  PhiloklSs,  having  captured  a 
Corinthian  and  an  Andrian  trireme,  had  put  the  crews  to  death 
by  hurling  them  headlong  from  a  precipice.  It  was  not  difficult, 
in  Grecian  warfare,  for  each  of  the  belligerents  to  cite  precedents 
of  cruelty  against  the  other.  In  this  debate  some  speaken 
affirmed  that  the  Athenians  had  deliberated  what  they  should 
do  with  their  prisoners,  in  case  they  had  been  victorious  at 
ifigospotami ;  and  that  they  had  determined—  chiefly  on  the 
motion  of  Philokl^s,  but  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Adeimantus 
— ^that  they  would  cut  off  the  right  hands  of  all  who  were 
captured.  Whatever  opinion  Philoklds  may  have  expreaeed 
personally,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  any  such  determination 
was  ever  taken  by  the  Athenians.'  In  this  assembly  of  the 
allies,  however,  besides  all  that  could  be  said  against  Athens 
with  truth,  doubtless  the  most  extravagant  falsehoods  found 
ready  credence.  All  the  Athenian  prisoners  captured  at  ^'os- 
potami,  3000  or  4000  in  number,  were  massacred  forthwith— 
Philokles    himself   at   their    head.*^      The    latter,  taunted   bj 


1  Xenoph.  Hdlen.  U.  1,  29 ;  Dind6r.  Offic  Ui.  11.     IC  is  there  the  richt 

xiii.  100 ;  tlie  latter  is  diaoorcUuit.  how-  thumb  which  Is  to  be  cut  off ;  and  Um 

ever,  on  many  points.  determination  is  alleiced  to  have  bees 

*  Xenoph.   Hellen.  ii.  I,  81.     This  taken  in  reference  to  the  ^siuetaiis. 

storv  is  given  with  variations  in  Plu-  >  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  l.  Si ;  PausM. 

tarch,  Lysaud.  c.  9,  and  by  Cicero  de  ix.  82,  6 ;  Plutarch,  Ly»aud.  c  IS. 
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Lysftnder  with  his  cruel  execution  of  the  Corinthian  and  Andrian 
crews,  disdained  to  return  any  answer,  but  placed  himself  in 
conspicuous  vestments  at  the  head  of  the  prisoners  led  out  to 
execution.  If  we  may  believe  Paiisanias,  even  the  bodies  of  the 
prisoners  were  left  unburied. 

Never  was  a  victory  more  complete  in  itself^  more  over- 
'whelming  in  its  consequences,  or  more  thoroughly   Th« 
disgraceful  to  the  defeated  generals,  taken  collectively,   atouIiip. 
than  that  of  uEgospotami.    Whether  it  was  in  reality  P?*®*\J^ 
-very  glorious  to  Ly sunder  is  doubtful ;  for  the  general  betrayed 
belief  afterwards— not  merely  at  Athens,  but  seem-   oJn'com- 
ingly  in  other  parts  of  Greece  also — ^held  that  the  mander*. 
Athenian  fleet  had  been  sold  to  perdition  by  the  treason  of  some 
of  its  own  commanders.    Of  such  a  suspicion  both  Eondn  and 
Philokles  stand  clear.     Adeimantus  was  named  as  the  chief 
traitor,  and  Tydeus  along  with  him.*    Eondn  even  preferred  an 
.accusation  against  Adeimantus  to  this  effect,*  probably  by  letter 
written  home  from  Cyprus,  and  perhaps  by  some  formal  declara- 
tion made  several  years  afterwards,  when  he  returned  to  Athens 
as  victor  from  the  battle  of  Knidus.    The  truth  of  the  charge 
cannot  be  positively  demonstrated,  but  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  battle  tend  to  render  it  prolmble,  as  well  as  the  fSEu:t  that 
Eonun  alone  among  all  the  generals  was  found  in  a  decent  state 
of  preparation.    Indeed,  we  may  add  that  the  utter  impotence 
and  inertness  of  the  numerous  Athenian  fleet  during  the  whole 
summer  of  405  B.G.  conspire  to  suggest  a  similar  explanation. 
Kor  could  Lysander,  master  as  he  was  of  all  the  treasures  of 
Cyrus,  apply  any  portion  of  them  more  eflScaciously  than  in 
corru])ting  one  or  more  of  the  six  Athenian  generals,  so  as  to 
nullify  all  the  energy  and  ability  of  EonOn. 

The  great  defeat  of  JSgospotami  took  place  about  September, 

1  Xenoph.  HeUen.  ii.  1,  82 ;  LyslM  corrnption     of     the     genenUa,     as 

«ont  Alkib.  A.  8.  S8;  Pansan.  iy.  17,  baring  caufied  the  defeat.    Nor  does 

8  ;  X.  9,  6  ;  laokrat^s  ad  Philipp.  Or.  ▼.  Diodonu  notice  the  comipUoii  (ziiL 

met.  70.    LyBias.  in  his  .\6yo^  'Eima-  106). 

^ipc  (s.  r>S)  speaks  of  the  treason,  yet  Both  these  anthort  seem  to  have 

not  as  a  matter  i>f  certainty.    We  can-  copied  from  Theoporopus  in  describing 

nut  make  out  distinctly  how  many  of  tbe  battle  of  iEgospotami.     His  de- 

Uie  Athenian  generals  were  eaptureil  scription  differs  on  many  points  from 

Ml  ^nfMTMtMXDi.  tliat  of  Xenuph6n  (Theopomp.  Ftagm. 

Cornelius    Nepoe    (Lysand.    c.    1;  8,ed  Didot). 

Alcib.  c.  8}  notices  only  the  disorder  >  Demosthen.  de  Fals.  Legat  p.  401, 

of  the  Atneniaa  armament,  not  the  o.  67. 
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405  B.a  It  was  made  known  at  PeinBos  by  the  Pacahis, 
B.a  405,  which  arrived  there  during  the  night,  coming  straight 
•"^pt-  from  the  Hellespont    Such  a  moment  of  distress  and 

i>Uitre88aod  agony  had  never  been  experienced  at  Athens.  The 
Athen^'  terrible  disaster  in  Sicily  had  become  known  to  the 
defeat*^*?  People  by  degrees,  without  any  authorized  reporter ; 
iBgoc-  but  here  was  the  official  messenger,  fresh  from  the 

mmioknowD  8<^«^e,  leaving  no  room  to  question  the  magnitude  of 
**»e«^-  the  disaster  or  the  irreparable  ruin  impending  over 

the  city.     The  wailing  and  cries  of  woe,  first  beginning  in 
Peirseus,  were  transmitted  by  the  guards  stationed  on  the  Long 
Walls  up  the  city.     ^  On  that  night  (says  Xenoph6n)  not  a  man 
slept ;  not  merely  from  sorrow  for  the  past  calamity,  but  from 
terror  for  the  future  fate  with  which  they  themselves  were  now- 
menaced,  a  retribution  for  what  they  had  themselves  inflicted  on 
the  i£ginetans,  Melians,  Skionseans,  and  others."     After  this 
night  of  misery,  they  met  in  public  assembly  on  the  following 
day,  resolving  to  make  the  best  preparations  they  could  for  a 
siege,  to  put  the  walls  in  full  state  of  defence,  and  to  bluck  op 
two  out  of  the  three  ports.^    For  Athens  thus  to  renounce  her 
maritime  action,  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  city  ever  since  the 
battle  of  Salamis,  and  to  confine  herself  to  a  defensive  attitude 
within  her  own  wall,  was  a  humiliation  which  left  nothing  worse 
to  be  endured  except  actual  famine  and  surrender. 

Lysander  was  in  no  hurry  to  pass  from  the  Hellespont  to 
p^^j^j^^  Athens.  He  knew  that  no  further  corn-ships  from 
ingsoi  the  Euxine,  and  few  supplies  from  other  quarters, 

^"*"  could  now  reach  Athens  ;  and  that  the  power  of  the 

city  to  hold  out  against  blockade  must  necessarily  be  verj 
limited  ;  the  more  limited  the  greater  the  numbers  accumulated 
within  It  Accordingly,  he  permitted  the  Athenian  garrisow 
which  capitulated  to  go  only  to  Athens,  and  nowhere  else.*  Hi^^ 
first  measure  was  to  make  himself  master  of  Cha]k6<lon  and 
Byzantium,  where  he  placed  the  Lacedaemonian  Sthenelaus  as 
harmost  with  a  garrison.  Next  he  passed  to  Lesbos,  where  he 
made  similar  arrangements  at  Mitylend  and  other  cities.  In 
them,  as  well  as  in  the  other  cities  which  now  came  under  his 

1  Xenoph.  HeUen.  U.  S,  8 ;  Dioddr.  ^  Xenoph.  Ualleo.  iL%i;  Pluurch. 
xiSL  107.  Lysaud.  c.  13. 
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power,  he  constituted  an  oligarchy  of  ten  native  citizensi  choeen 
from  among  his  moet  daring  and  unacrupalous  partisans,  and 
called  a  Dekarchy,  or  Dekadarchy,  to  govern  in  conjunction  with 
the  Laced»monian  harmoet.  Eteonikus  was  sent  to  the  Thracian 
cities  which  had  been  in  dependence  on  Athens  to  introduce 
similar  changes.  In  Thasus,  however,  this  change  was  stained 
by  much  bloodshed  :  there  was  a  numerous  philo- Athenian  party 
whom  Lysander  caused  to  be  allured  out  of  their  place  of  con- 
cealment into  the  temple  of  Herakl^,  under  the  false  assurance 
of  an  amnesty  ;  when  assembled  under  this  pledge,  they  were  all 
put  to  death.^  Sanguinary  proceedings  of  the  like  character, 
many  in  the  presence  of  Lysander  himself,  together  with  large 
expulsions  of  citizens  obnoxious  to  his  new  dekarchies,  signalized 
everywhere  the  substitution  of  Spartan  for  Athenian  ascendency.' 
But  nowhere,  except  at  Samoe,  did  the  citizens  or  the  philo- 
Athenian  party  in  the  cities  continue  any  open  hostility,  or 
resist  by  force  Lysander's  entrance  and  his  revolutionary  changes. 
At  Samos  they  still  held  out :  the  people  had  too  much  dread  of 
that  oligarchy,  whom  they  had  expelled  in  the  insurrection  of 
112  B.G,  to  yield  without  a  further  struggle.'  With  this  single 
reserve,  every  city  in  alliance  or  dependence  upon  Athens  sub- 
mitted without  resistance  both  to  the  supremacy  and  the  sub- 
versive measures  of  the  T«acedgmonian  admiral 


iConi«Uiii 
Ptolyaen.  L  46,  4. 


Nepos,  Lynuiil.  c.   S; 

.    It  would  aprear  that 

Uud  ia  the  aame  incident  which  Fla- 


tareh (Ljnnd.  c.  10)recounte  aa  if  the 
MUeaians,  not  the  Thaaians,  were  the 
partiea  suffering.  It  cannot  well  be 
the  Milesians,  however,  if  we  compare 
chan.  8  of  Plutarch's  Lue  of  Lysander. 
>  Plutarch,  Ljrsand.  c  18.  wqXXoU 
wmpmyir6iu999  cvt&«  9^yaU  cat  wrtt- 

s  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii  z,  0.  «v#v«  M 
luH  i^  iXXn  *BAAa«  o^t^n^ct  'A^voiiMr, 
wXi^r  SoMMtr  *  o&rot  Bi^  v^ayit  mv  yrtf 
pipLmp  voci^a'avrct.  Kmrtixov  ri|i'  a-oAtr. 

I  interpret  toe  words  ^ay&«  ru¥ 
ymtpiitmy  voi^vorrcf  to  refer  tO  the 
violent  revolution  at  Samos,  described 
tn  Thncyd.  Tiit  81,  whereby  the  oli- 
garchy were  dispoasessed  and  a  deioo- 
eratical  coremment  established.  The 
word  vf«y«f  is  used  by  Xenoph6n 
(HeUen.  v.  4,  14)  in  a  subsequent 
passeite  to  describe  the  oonspiracy  and 
lerolutioa  effected  by  Pelopidas  and 


hia  friends  at  Th«bes.    It  is  true  that 
we  might  rather  have  expect^  the 

{preterite  participle  ir«voti}Korcf  than 
he  aorist  woiiaaimt.  But  this  em- 
ployment of  the  aorist  participle  in  a 
Preterite  sense  is  not  unoouimon  with 
Lenoph6n :  see  xannropiftf'af ,  £o(a« — ^i. 
1,  81 ;  yci^/ui^rovt— L  7.  11  ;  ii.  %  SO. 

It  appears  to  me  highly  improbable 
that  the  Samians  should  have  chosen 
this  occasion  to  make  a  freah  massacre 
of  their  oligarchical  clUxens.  as  Mr. 
Mitford  represents.  The  oemocra- 
tical  Samians  must  have  been  now 
humbled  and  intiuiiilated,  seeing  their 
subjugation  approachina,  and  only 
determined  to  nold  out  by  finding 
themselves  already  so  deeply  compro- 
mised through  the  former  revolution. 
Nor  would  Lvsander  have  spared  them 
personally  afterwards,  as  we  Mhall  find 
chat  he  aid  when  he  had  them  sub- 
stanUally  in  his  power  (ii.  8,  0),  if  they 
had  now  committed  any  fresh  political 
raastfacrs 
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The  Athenian  empire  was  thus  annihilated,  and  Athens  left 

altogether  alone.    What  was  hardly  less  painfnl— all 

<x)nditioa      her  Kleruchs  or  out-citizens  whom  she  had  formerly 

Athenian      planted  in  ^gina,  M^loe,  and  elsewhere  throughout 

Klenicha       the  islands,  as  well  as  in  the  Chersonese,  were  now 
and  uf  the       ,       .      ,    7  .^    .  .  ,    ,  .       V^       ,     «« 

frieniis  of       deprived  of  their  properties  and  dnven  home.^    The 

in^the*  leading  philo-Athenians,  too,  at  Thasos,  Byzantioin, 

allied  de-  an^i  other  dependent  cities,'  were  forced  to  ahandoa 
utferings  their  homes  in  the  like  state  of  destitution,  and  to 
in  Athena.  ^^^  shelter  at  Athens.  Everything  thus  contributed 
to  aggravate  the  impoverishment  and  the  manifold  suffering 
physical  as  well  as  moral,  within  her  walls.  Notwithstanding 
the  pressure  of  present  calamity,  however,  and  yet  wowe  pro- 
spects for  the  future,  the  Athenians  prepared  as  best  they  could 
for  an  honourable  resistance. 

It  was  one  of  their  first  measures  to  provide  for  the  restoration 
Amnesty  ^^  harmony,  and  to  interest  all  in  the  defence  of  the 
progo-jed^  city,  by  removing  every  sort  of  disability  under  whidi 
kleid^a,  and  individual  citizens  might  now  be  suffering.  Accord- 
adopt«d.  jjjgiy  Patrokleidfis— having  first  obtained  special  per 
mission  from  the  people,  without  which  it  would  have  been 
unconstitutional  to  make  any  proposition  for  abrogating  sentencei 
judicially  passed,  or  releasing  debtors  regularly  inscribed  in  the 
public  registers — submitted  a  decree  such  as  had  never  been 
mooted  since  the  period  when  Athens  was  in  a  condition  equally 
desperate,  during  the  advancing  march  of  XerxSa.  All  debtors 
to  the  state,  either  recent  or  of  long  standing — all  official  pereoM 
now  under  investigation  by  the  Logistss  or  about  to  be  brongbt 
before  the  dikastery  on  the  usual  accountability  after  office— all 
persons  who  were  liquidating  by  instalment  debts  due  to  the 
public,  or  had  given  bail  for  sums  thus  owing — all  persons  who 
had  been  condemned  either  to  total  disfranchisement,  or  to  some 
specific  disqualification  or  disability — nay,  even  all  those  wb(^ 

1  Xenoph.  Memorab.  ii  8, 1 ;  ii  10,  low  price,  bnt  moat  probably  by  *TV'^ 
4 ;  Xenoph   Sympoa.  !▼.  81.    Compare    priation  without  purchaae  (Xer' 


Demoatheo.   cout.    Leptin.   e.    34,  p.  Hellen.  iv.  8, 6). 

491.  'Xenoph.  HeUen.  L  f,  1, 

A  great  number  of  new  proprietora  then.    cont.    Leptin.    e.   l^  Jt  ^ 

aoqnired    land    in    the    Chersoneae  Ekphantoa    and  the  other  ThaMa 

throii|(h    the    Lacedrmonian    sway,  exiles  received  the  grant  of  «t«a«u.  or 

doubtless  In  place  of  thoiiediRpoeseasea  immunity  from  the  peculiar  cbaiftf 

Athenians ;  perhaps  by  purciubBe  at  a  impoaed  upon  metlQs  at  Athena 
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having  been  either  members  or  auxiliaries  of  the  Four  Hundred, 
bad  stood  trial  afterwards,  and  had  been  condemned  to  any  one 
of  the  above-mentioned  penalties — all  these  persons  were  pardoned 
and  released ;  every  register  of  the  penalty  or  condemnation  being/ 
directed  to  be  destroyed.  From  this  comprehensive  pardon  were 
excepted— Those  among  the  Four  Hundred  who  had  fled  from 
Athens  without  standing  their  trial— Those  who  had  been  con- 
demned either  to  exile  or  to  death  by  the  Areopagus  or  any  of 
the  other  constituted  tribunals  for  homicide,  or  for  subversion  of 
the  public  liberty.  Not  merely  the  public  registers  of  all  the  con- 
demnations thus  released  were  ordered  to  be  destroyed,  but  it  was 
forbidden,  under  severe  penalties,  to  any  private  citizen  to  keep 
a  copy  of  them,  or  to  make  any  allusion  to  such  misfortunes.' 

Pursuant  to  the  comprehensive  amnesty  and  forgiveness  adopted 
by  the  people  in  this  decree  of  PatrokleidSs,  the  general  q^^^  ^^ 
body  of  citizens  swore  to  each  other  a  solemn  pledge  of  {J^^^"<^ 
mutual  harmony  in  the  acropolis.'  The  reconciliation  awmiTrn  the 
thus  introduced  enabled  them  the  better  to  bear  up  *"*poJi^ 
under  their  distress  ;•  especially  as  the  persons  relieved  by  the 
amnesty  were  for  the  most  part  not  men  politically  disaffected, 
like  the  exiles.  To  restore  the  latter  was  a  measure  which  no 
one  thought  of:  indeed  a  large  proportion  of  them  had  been  and 
were  still  at  Dekeleia,  assisting  the  Lacedaemonians  in  their 
warfare  against  Athens.^  But  even  the  most  prudent  internal 
measures  could  do  little  for  Athens  in  reference  to  her  capital 
difficulty — that  of  procuring  subsistence  for  the  numerous  popu- 
lation within  her  walls,  augmented  every  day  by  outlying  garri- 
sons and  citizens.  She  had  long  been  shut  out  from  the  produce 
of  Attica  by  the  garrison  at  Dekeleia :  she  obtained  nothing  from 
Euboea,  and  since  the  late  defeat  of  ^gospotami.  nothing  from 
the  Euxine,  from  Thrace  or  from  the  islands.     Perhaps  some 

1  This  Interatting  decree  or  psephlsm        ^Andokidds  de   Mysterils,  s.  80— 

of  Patrokleidds  to  given  at  length  in  101 :  Lysias,   Orat.    xviii.    De    Bonie 

the  Oiution  of  AndoUddi  de  Mysterils,  Nicts  rratr.  sect  9. 
a.   75_80— &  6*  «IpifT«&  i$aJnt^ai,  fin        At  what   particuUur  moment  the 

KCKrncrfcu  i6i^  M>t<«ri  j^croi,  MfM  f*n|ov  severe  condemnatory  decree  had  been 

Koxftvan  iiritiiraTt.  passed    by    the    Athenian    assembly 

SAndokid.   de    Myst.   m.   7S.      koX  against  the  exiles  senring  with   the 

iri^Tir  «AA»,Aoi«  ircpi  oitoroimi  jovKot  iv  Lacedaanonian  garrison  at  Dekeleia, 

«jcpov6Act.  we  do  not  know     The  decree  is  men> 

^Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  2,   11.     rovf  tioned  by  Lykurgns  cent  Leokrat.  sect, 

ar^iovf  ««-irifU>vf  iroii}^arrcf  iKopHpovv.  122, 123,  p.  164. 
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com  maj  still  haTe  reached  her  from  CypmB,  and  her 
remaining  navy  did  what  was  possible  to  keep  Peirsoa  supplied,' 
in  spite  of  the  menacing  prohibitions  of  Lysander,  preceding  bk 
arrival  to  block  it  up  effectually ;  but  to  accumulate  any  stock 
for  a  siege  was  utterly  impossible. 

At  length,  about  November,  405  &a,  Lysander  reached  the 
Saronic  Qulf,  having  sent  intimation  beforehand  both 
Lyaander.  to  Agis  and  to  the  Lacedsemonians  that  he  was  ap- 
b£d*up  proaching  with  a  fleet  of  200  triremes.  The  full 
by  lea  aod  Lacedaemonian  and  Peloponnesian  force  (all  except 
the  Argeians),  under  King  Pausanias,  was  inarched 
into  Attica  to  meet  him,  and  encamped  in  the  precinct  of  Akadd- 
mus,  at  the  gates  of  Athens ;  while  Lysander,  first  coming  to 
JBgina  with  his  overwhelming  fleet  of  150  sail, — next,  ravaging 
Sulomis, — blocked  up  completely  the  harbour  of  Peirsus.  It  was 
one  of  his  first  measures  to  collect  together  the  remnant  which  be 
could  find  of  the  JBginetau  and  Meiian  populations,  whom 
Athens  had  expeUed  and  destroyed,  and  to  restore  to  them  the 
possession  of  their  ancient  islanda' 

Though  all  hope  had  now  fled,  the  pride,  the  resolution,  and 
n_  ,  «  the  despair  of  Athens  still  enabled  her  citizens  to  bear 
hohiing-ont  up  ;  nor  was  It  until  some  men  actually  began  to  die 
niaiw-their  of  hunger  that  they  sent  propositions  to  entreat  peace 
F"*Scitu"^   ^^^^  their  propositions  were  not  without  dignity, 

latingare  They  ] Toposed  to  Agis  to  become  allies  of  Sparta, 
^ ''  •  retaining  their  walls  entire  and  their  fortified  harbuur 
of  Peineus.  Agis  referi*ed  the  envoys  to  the  Ephors  at  Sparta,  to 
whom  he  at  the  same  time  transmitted  a  statement  of  their  pro- 
positions. But  the  Ephors,  not  deigning  even  to  adroit  the 
envoys  to  an  interview,  sent  messengers  to  meet  them  at  Sellasia 
on  the  frontier  of  Laconia,  desiring  that  they  would  go  back  and 
come  again  prepared  with  something  more  admissible— and  ac- 
quainting them  at  the  same  time  that  no  proposition  could  be 
received  which  did  not  include  the  demolition  of  the  Long  Walk, 
for  a  continuous  length  of  ten  stadia.  With  this  gloomy  replj 
the  envoys  returned.    Notwithstanding  aU  the  suffering  in  the 


1  Isokratte  adv.  Kallimachnm,  sect,  the  Chersonese,  as  wdhtaiy  i 

71 :  compare  Andokidfis  de  Reditu  suo,  supply  of  com  to  Athena, 
sect.  81,  and  Lysias  cont.  Diog^iton.        -  Xenoph.  Hellan.  ii.  2.  9 ;  Diodfir. 

Or.  xxxii.  sect.  22,  about  Cyprus  and  ziii.  107. 
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city,  the  senate  and  people  would  not  consent  eyen  to  take  sneh 
humiliating  terms  into  consideration.  A  senator  named  Arche- 
stratus,  who  advised  that  they  should  be  accepted,  was  placed  in 
custody,  and  a  general  yote  was  passed,'  on  the  proposition  of 
Kleophon,  forbidding  any  such  motion  in  future. 

Such  a  vote  demonstrates  the  courageous  pstience  both  of  the 
senate  and  the  people  ;  but  unhappily  it  supplied  no 
improved  prospects,  while  the  suffering  within  the  Themmente 
walls  continued  to  become  more  and  more  aggravated.  Z^^Toj'^' 
Uuder  these  circumstances,  TheramenSs  offered  to  go  bis  studied 
as  envoy  to  Lysander  and  Sparta,  affirming  that  he  ^^^' 
should  be  able  to  detect  what  the  real  intention  of  the  Ephors 
was  in  regard  to  Athens, — ^whether  they  really  intended  to  root 
out  the  population  and  sell  them  as  slaves.  He  pretended  further 
to  possess  personal  influence,  founded  on  circumstances  which  he 
could  not  divulge,  such  as  would  very  probably  ensure  a  mitiga- 
tion of  the  doom.  He  was  accordingly  sent,  in  spite  of  strong 
protest  from  the  senate  of  Areopagus  and  others ;  yet  with  no 
express  powers  to  conclude,  but  simply  to  inquire  and  report 
We  hear  with  astonishment  that  he  remained  more  than  three 
months  as  companion  of  Lysander,  who  (he  alleged)  had  detained 
bim  thus  long,  and  had  only  acquainted  him,  after  the  fourth 
month  had  begun,  that  no  one  but  the  Ephors  had  any  power  to 
grant  peace.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  object  of  Theramen^  by 
this  long  delay,  to  wear  out  the  patience  of  the  Athenians,  and  to 
bring  them  into  such  a  state  of  intolerable  suffering  that  they 
would  submit  to  any  terms  of  peace  which  would  only  bring 
provisions  into  the  town.  In  this  scheme  he  completely  suc- 
ceeded ;  and  considering  how  great  were  the  privations  of  the 
people  even  at  the  moment  of  his  departure,  it  is  not  easy  to 
understand  how  they  could  have  been  able  to  sustain  protracted 
and  increasing  famine  for  three  months  longer.' 

We  make  out  little  that  is  distinct  respecting  these  last 
moments  of  imperial  Athens.  We  find  only  an  heroic  en- 
durance displayed,  to  such  a  point  that  numbers  actually  died 
of  starvation,  without  any  offer  to  surrender  on  humiliating 

1  Xenoph.    Hellen.  iL   2.  12  — 15 ;  Omt  ziL  cont  Eratorthen.  sect.  66—71. 

Lysias  oont.  Agorat.  sect  10—12.  See  an  Ulostration  of  the  neat  snf- 

9  Xen.  Hel.  ii.  2,  16 ;  Lystaii,  Orat.  feting  during  the  si^ge,  in  ^Unopb6n, 

xiii  cont.  Agorat.   sect    12 ;   Lyidas,  Apolog.  Socrat.  s.  18. 
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conditions.  Ainidst  tbe  general  acrimony,  and  exasperated 
MImtt  and  ^P^^^  an  tipatbiee,  arising  out  of  such  a  state  of  miseir, 
fainine  in  the  leading  men  who  stood  out  most  earnestly  for  pro- 
death  of  longed  resistance  became  successively  victims  to  the 
Kleophon.  ppoeecutions  of  their  enemies.  The  demagogue  Kleo- 
phon  was  condemned  and  put  to  death,  on  the  accusation  of  having 
eva<led  his  military  duty  ;  the  senate,  whose  temper  an«l  pro- 
ceedings he  had  denounced,  constituting  itself  a  portion  of  the 
Dikasterj  which  tried  him — contrary  both  to  the  forms  and  the 
spirit  of  Athenian  judicatures.*  Such  proceeding  howeveiv 
though  denounced  by  orators  in  subsequent  years  as  having  con- 
tributed to  betray  the  city  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  appear 
to  have  been  without  any  serious  influence  on  the  result,  which 
was  brought  about  purely  by  famine. 

By  the  time  that  Therauieues  returned  after  his  long  absenoer 
The  famine  80  terrible  had  the  pressure  become  that  he  was  sent 
tSSmiUe^  ^^^^^  again  with  instructions  to  conclude  peace  upon 
Theramente  any  terms.  On  reaching  bellasia,  and  acquaijitin;;  the 
toiii  peace  Ephors  that  he  brought  with  him  unJ mated  powen 
tJ^rmiS!-  for  peace,  he  was  peruiitted  to  come  to  Sparta,  where 
debate  the  assembly  of  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy  wti 

terms  at^  convened,  to  settle  on  what  terms  peace  slionld  be 
Sparta.  granted.  The  leading  allies,  especially  Corinthians 
and  Thebons,  recommended  that  no  agreement  should  be  entered 
into,  nor  any  fui-ther  measure  kept,  with  this  hated  enemy  now 
in  their  power,  but  that  the  name  of  Athens  should  be  rooted 
out,  and  the  population  sold  for  slaves.  Many  of  the  other  allies 
seconded  the  same  views,  which  would  have  probably  commanded 
a  majority,  had  it  not  been  for  the  resolute  opposition  of  the 
Lacedffimunians  themselves,  who  declared  unequivocally  that 

I  Xen.  Hel.  ii.  2,  16—21 :   compare  ni^  yevoM''*^  ht  if  KAeo^r  air«9vf), 

Isokrat^,  Areopagit  Or.  vii.  sect  78.  before  tbe  flight  of  KalJixentts  froa 

*  Lyaias,  Orat.   xiii    oont.   Agorat.  bis  reoognizanoes.    It  is  scarcely  pos- 

soct.   15,   16,   :t7  ;     Orat.   xxx.   cont.  dble  tbat  KaUixoins  could  have  b«a 

Nikomach.  sect.  18—17.  still  ander  recognizance,  durinx  ibi» 

This  seems  tbe  most  probable  storr  period  of  suffering  between  tbe  oattto 

as  to  tbe  death  of  Kleophon,  tbough  of  .£goepotami  and   tbe  capture  of 

the  accounts  are  not  all  cunsistent,  and  Atbena    He  must  have  esca^ted  befbie 

the  statement  of  Xenophdn,  especially  that  battle.    Neither  loiii:  detentiooof 

(llellen.  i.  7, 86),  ia  not  to  be  reconciled  an  accuaed  party  in  prison,  before  trisL 

with    Lysiais.      Xenoph6n    conceived  nor  long  postponement  of  trial  wtxn 

Kleophon  as  haying  perished  earlier  he  was  under  recngnisanoe,  was  at  all 

than  this  period,  in  a  sedition  (oTaireMt  in  Athenian  habits. 
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they  would  never  consent  to  annihilate  or  enslaye  a  city  which 
had  rendered  snch  capital  service  to  all  Greece  at  the  time  of  the 
great  common  danger  from  the  Persians.^  Lysander  further  cal- 
culated on  00  dealing  with  Athens,  as  to  make  her  into  p^g^  i, 
a  dependency,  and  an  instrument  of  increased  power,  iJJjS?*  ^ 
to  Sparta  apart  from  her  allies.  Peace  was  accord-  tS^  tht 
ingly  granted  on  the  following  conditions :  That  the  SSSif  oT^ 
Long  Walls  and  the  fortifications  of  the  Peir«us  theaiUe^ 
should  be  destroyed :  That  the  Athenians  should  evacuate  all 
their  foreign  possessions,  and  confine  themselves  to  their  own 
territory  :  That  they  should  surrender  all  their  ships  of  war  : 
That  they  should  readmit  all  their  exiles :  That  they  should 
become  allies  of  Sparta,  following  her  leadership  both  by  sea  and 
land,  and  recognizing  the  same  enemies  and  friends.' 

With  this  document,  written  according  to  Lacedaemonian  prac- 
tice on  a  Skytalfi  (or  roll  intended  to  go  round  a  g^yy^^ie^^rf 
stick,  of  which  the  Lacedaemonian  commander  had  Athens— 
always  one,  and  the  Ephors  another,  corresponding),  trrotohed- 
Theramen^  went  back  to  Athens.    As  he  entered  the  JJ^^  ^f 
city,  a  miserable  crowd  flocked  round  him,  in  distress  deaths  from 
and  terror  lest  he  should  have  fiEuled  altogether  in  his  "™"®' 
mission.    The  dead  and  the  dying  had  now  become  so  numerous, 
that  peace  at  any  price  was  a  boon  ;  nevertheless,  when  he  an- 
nounced in  the  assembly  the  terms  of  which  he  was  bearer, 
strongly  recommending  submission  to  the  Lacedsemonians  as  the 


1  Xenoph.  HeUen.  it  2. 19 ;  tL  5, 85 
— 46 ;  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  16. 

The  Theb&ns,  a  few  years  after- 
wards, when  tbev  were  soliciting  aid 
from  the  Athenians  against  Sparta, 
disavowed  this  proposition  of  their 
delegate  Erianthos.  who  had  been  the 
leader  of  the  Boeotian  contingent  sery- 
ing  onder  Lysander  at  ^Egospotami, 
honoured  in  that  character  by  having 
his  statae  erected  at  Delphi,  along  with 
the  other  allied  leaders  who  took  part 
in  the  battle,  and  along  with  Lysander 
and  Eteonlkus  (Pausan.  x.  9,  4). 

It  is  one  of  the  exaggerations 
frequent  with  Isokratte,  to  serve  a 
present  purpose,  when  he  says  that  the 
Thebans  were  the  only  parties  among 
all  the  Pelojponnesian  confederates 
who  gave  this  harsh  anti-Athenian 
vote  (I«ok.  Orat.  Plataic  Or.  xiv.,  i.  84). 
6— 


Demosthente  wm  that  the  Phokians 
gave  their  vote  m  the  same  synod 
against  the  Theban  proposition  (De- 
mosth.  de  Fala  Legat,  &  22,  p.  961X 

It  seems  from  I)iod6r.  xv.  S3  and 
Polysn.  i.  ^  6,  as  well  as  from  some 
passages  in  Xenophdn  himself,  that  the 
motives  of  the  LacedsemonianMn  thus 
resisting  the  proposition  of  the  Thebans 
against  Athens,  were  founded  in  policy 
more  than  in  aeneroslty. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellra.  ii  2, 20 ;  Plutarch, 
Lysand.  c.  14;  Diod6r.  xiiL  107. 
Plutarch  gives  the  express  words  of 
the  Lacedbemonian  decree,  some  of 
which  words  are  very  perplexing.  The 
conjecture  of  G.  Hermann— at  xp^^o^v* 
instead  of  &  xp^  S&tm^—hBM  been 
adopted  into  the  text  of  Plutarch  by 
Sinienis,  though  tt  seeint  very  i 


29 
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only  conise  now  open,  there  was  atiQ  a  high-spirited  minority 
who  entered  their  protest,  and  preferred  death  by  fieunine  to  sodi 
insupportable  disgrace.  The  large  majority,  however,  accepted 
them,  and  the  acceptance  was  made  known  to  Lysander.^ 

It  was  on  the  16th  day  of  the  Attic  month  Munychion*  (aboat 
BLC.  40A.  the  b^finning  of  April)  that  this  victorious  commander 
Lyander  niled  into  the  PeirsBos — twenty-seven  years  (almost 
Ath"  exactly)  after  that  surprise  of  Platsea  by  the  Thebans, 

Tetarnof  which  opened  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Along  with 
dflmoU^o'  ^^^^  came  the  Athenian  exiles,  several  of  whom 
w^t^?  appeared  to  have  been  serving  with  his  army,'  and 
mantung  of  assisting  him  with  their  counsel  To  the  population 
J]^"^^  of  Athens  generally,  his  entry  was  an  immediate 
«!»•  relief  in  spite  of  the  cruel  degradation,  or  indeed 

political  extinction,  with  which  it  was  accompanied.  At  least  it 
averted  the  sufferings  and  horrors  of  famine,  and  permitted  a 
decent  interment  of  the  many  unhappy  victims  who  had  already 
perished.  The  Lacedaemonians,  both  naval  and  military  force, 
under  Lysander  and  Agis,  continued  in  occupation  of  Athens 
until  the  conditions  of  the  peace  had  been  fulfilled.  All  the 
triremes  in  Peirseus  were  carried  away  by  Lysander,  except 
twelve,  which  he  permitted  the  Athenians  to  retain :  the  Ephon 
in  their  Skytal@  had  left  it  to  his  discretion  what  number  he 
would  thus  allow.^  The  unfinished  ships  in  the  dockyards  were 
burnt,  and  the  aisenab  themselves  ruined.'  To  demolish  the 
Long  Walls  and  the  fortifications  of  Peineus  was  however  a  work 
of  some  time ;  and  a  certain  number  of  days  were  granted  to  the 
Athenians,  within  which  it  was  required  to  be  completed.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  work,  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  alliei 
all  lent  a  hand,  with  the  full  pride  and  exultation  of  conquerors ; 
amidst  women  playing  the  flute  and  dancers  crowned  with 

I  Xencmh.  Hellen.  tt.  S,  88.    LysUu  victory    wma   gained   in   the  maA 

(pnl.  JO.  oont.  Eratosth.  i.  71)  lays  Boedromion. 

tiie  blame  of  this  wretched  and  humi-  t  Xenoph.  HeUen.  iL  2.  la 

Hating  peace  upon  Theramento,  who  ^-b-^^^IT  tt^h^   mo  «a_«  «  «• 

plaint  ought  not  to  be  required  to  «JJ«?>P*»-  HellwL  tt.  2,  «Mi.S,8, 

bear  it:  ^paie  Lysiaa,  ^at.  xiiL  Kntarch,  Lysand.  c  14. 

cont  Agorat.  a  12-20.  •  Plutarah,  Lysand.  e.  15;  Ljdi* 

s  Plutarch.  Lysand.  c  16.    He  says,  cont  Agorat  sect  StL    in  Si  ri.  th'xi 

howerer,  thai  this  was  also  the  day  on  mv  katco-k^,  mI  at  rq«v  Tots  ir»Acfu«if 

which  the  Athenians  gained  the  battle  ««p«6^o^tr,  koa  rd  rtuptM  catf|p«N> 

of  Salamis.    This  is  incorrect;  that  Ae. 
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wreaths ;  mingled  with  joy  fill  exclamationB  from  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  allies,  that  this  was  the  first  day  of  Grecian  freedom.^ 
How  many  days  were  allowed  for  the  humiliating  duty  imposed 
upon  Athenian  hands,  of  demolishing  the  elaborate,  tatelary,  and 
commanding  works  of  their  forefathers,  we  are  not  told.  Bnt 
the  bnsinees  was  not  completed  within  the  interval  named,  so 
that  the  Athenians  did  not  come  up  to  the  letter  of  the  conditions, 
and  had  therefore  by  strict  construction  forfeited  their  title  to 
the  peace  granted.'  The  interval  seems  however  to  have  been 
prolonged  ;  probably  considering  that  for  the  real  labour,  as  well 
as  the  melancholy  character  of  the  work  to  be  done,  too  short  a 
time  had  been  allowed  at  first. 

It  appears  that  Lysander,  after  assisting  at  the  solemn  ceremony 
of  banning  to  demolish  the  walls,  and  making  such         niiM 
a  breach  as  left  Athens  without  any  substantial  means  and  the 
of  resistance,  did  not  remain  to  complete  the  work,  ^SyS*^ 
but  withdrew  with  a  portion  of  his  fleet  to  undertake  j^^^ 
the  siege  of  Samos,  which  still  held  out,  leaving  the  triumphaiit 
remainder  to  see  that  the  conditions  imposed  were  ^Sd^^o^ 
fulfilled.*     After  so  long  an  endurance  of  extreme  ^^°^ 
misery,  doubtless  the  general  population  thought  of 
little  except  relief  from  famine  and  its  accompaniments,  without 
any  disposition  to  contend  against  the  fiat  of  their  conquerors. 
If  some  high-spirited  men  formed  an  exception  to  the  pervading 
depression,  and  still  kept  up  their  courage  against  better  days, 
there  was  at  the  same  time  a  party  of  totally  opposite  character, 
to  whom  the  prostrate  condition  of  Athens  was  a  source  of 
revenge  for  the  past»  exultation  for  the  present^  and  ambitious 
projects  lor  the  future.    These  were  parUy  the  remnant  of  that 
faction  which  had  set  up  (seven  years  before)  the  oligarchy  of 
Four  Hundred— and  still  more,  the  exiles,  including  several 
members  of  the  Four  Hundred,^  who  now  flocked  in  from  all 
quarters.    Many  of  them  had  been  long  serving  at  Dekeleia,  and 

iXenopb.  Hellen.  tt.  2,  SS.    ml  tA        'Lvtander  dedicated  a  golden  erowii 

Ttixn  KanavawTO¥  vw'  avk^rpUmw  wokK§  to  Atodnd  in  the  acropouf— which  is 

vpdhrfu*.  v9tu(ovrtK  Ixt^infv  i^p  ^p*''  recorded  La  the  inacriptioni  among  the 

Tf  'SAAi^i  Mpytti'  rnt  iKn$9piwf,  articles  belonging  to  the  goddeaB. 

Plataivh,  Lyfland.  c.  15.  See  Boeokh,  Corp.  Inter.,  Inec.  Atlle. 

s  Lyiias  oont.  Eratosth.  Or.  xiL  MOt  No*.  160—162,  p.  286. 
n».  p.  481  B :  Phitareh,  Lysand.  o.  16 ;        *  LTiias,  Or.  xiii.  coot  Agoral  a> 

IWod.xiv.8.  80. 
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had  formed  a  part  of  the  force  blockading  Athens.  These  exila 
now  revisited  the  acropolis  as  conquerors,  and  saw  with  dehgfat 
the  fall  accomplishment  of  that  foreign  occupation  at  which  man? 
of  them  had  aimed  seven  years  before,  when  they  constmcted  the 
fortrefis  of  Eetioneia,  as  a  means  of  ensuring  dieir  own  power. 
Though  the  conditions  imposed  extinguished  at  once  the  imperial 
character,  the  maritime  power,  the  honour,  and  the  independence 
of  Athens,  these  men  were  as  eager  as  Lysander  to  carry  them  all 
into  execution  ;  because  the  continuance  of  the  Athenian  demo- 
cracy was  now  entirely  at  his  mercy,  and  because  his  establishmeDt 
of  oligarchies  in  the  other  subdued  cities  plainly  intimated  what 
he  would  do  in  this  great  focus  of  Grecian  democratical  impulse. 
Among  these  exiles  were  comprised  Aristodemus  and  Aristo- 
Kiitiafl  and  tel^,  both  seemingly  persons  of  importance,  the  former 
??^®^^  having  at  one  time  been  one  of  the  Hell^notamiflB,  the 
of  Kritias.  first  financial  oflSce  of  the  imperial  democracy,  and  the 
latter  an  active  member  of  the  Four  Hundred  ;  ^  also  OharikldB, 
who  had  been  so  distinguished  for  his  violence  in  the  investigation 
respecting  the  Hermae,  and  another  man — of  whom  we  now  for 
the  first  time  obtain  historical  knowledge  in  detail — ^Kritiafl^  eon 
of  Eallseschrus.  He  had  been  among  the  persons  accused  as 
having  been  concerned  in  the  mutilation  of  the  Herms,  and 
seems  to  have  been  for  a  long  time  important  in  the  political,  the 
literary,  and  the  philosophical  world  of  Athens.  To  all  threes 
his  abilities  qualified  him  to  do  honour.  Both  his  poetry,  in  the 
Solonian  or  moralizing  vein,  and  his  eloquence,  published  Sfed- 
mens  of  which  remained  in  the  Augustan  age,  were  of  no  ordinary 
merit  His  wealth  was  large,  and  his  family  among  the  moel 
ancient  and  conspicuous  in  Athens :  one  of  his  ancestors  had  been 
friend  and  companion  of  the  lawgiver  Soldn.  He  was  himself 
maternal  uncle  of  the  philosopher  Plato,'  and  had  frequented  the 

1  Xenoph.  HeUen.  iL  2, 18— iL  8, 46 ;  B«speetiiig  Chariklte,  aeo  Ucfknm^ 

Plutarch,  Vlt  X.  Orator.  Vlt  Lycnig.  Or&t  xtL  De  Bigis,  a.  62. 

init.  s  See  Stallbaom'a  Prafaoe  to  tfat 

M.  B.  Meier,  in  hia  Ck>iiimentary  on  Charmidto  of  Plato,  hia  note  on  tlM 

LrlniTgaa,  oonstmea  thia  pa8sa«;e  of  Tinuposof  PIato,p.2OB,attdth0Sciio> 

Platarch  differently,  ao  that  thepenon  Ua  on  the  same  naaoage. 

therein  specified  as  exile  wooid  be,  Kritias  ia  introduced  as  taUnc  a 

not  Aristodemus,  but  the  grandfather  conspicuooa    part    in    fomr   of    w 

of  Lykurgua.    But  I  do  not  think  thia  Platonic  diakgoes— Protagoras,  Ctmt' 

oonstrucflon    Justified  :     see    Meier,  midds,  Thnasus,  and  Kritias  (the  lait 

Oomm.  de  Lycurg.  Vit&,  p.  !▼.  (Halle,  as  it  now  ezistsif^onl^  a  fmgmsBlHMi 


1847).  to  mention  the  J 
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aodety  of  Solcrat^  00  much  as  to  have  liis  name  intimately  asso- 
ciated in  the  public  mind  with  that  remarkable  man.  We  know 
neither  the  cause  nor  even  the  date  of  his  exile,  except  so  £ar  as 
that  he  was  not  in  banishment  immediately  after  the  revolution 
of  the  Four  Hundred,  and  that  he  vxu  in  banishment  at  the  time 
when  the  generals  were  condemned  after  the  battle  of  Arginusse.^ 
He  had  passed  the  time,  or  a  part  of  the  time  of  hia  exile,  in 
Theasaly,  where  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  sanguinary  feuds 
carried  on  among  the  oligarchical  parties  of  that  lawless  country. 
He  is  said  to  have  embraced,  along  with  a  leader  named  (or  sur- 
named)  Prometheus,  what  passed  for  the  democratical  side  in 
Thessaly;  arming  the  Penestss  or  serfs  against  their  mastera* 
What  the  conduct  and  dispositions  of  Kritias  had  been  before 
this  period,  we  are  unable  to  say.  But  he  brought  with  him 
now,  on  returning  from  exile,  not  merely  an  unmeasured  and 
unprincipled  lust  of  power,  but  also  a  rancorous  impulse  towards 
apoliation  and  bloodshed,*  which  outran  even  his  ambition,  and 
ultimately  ruined  both  his  party  and  himself. 

Of  all  these  returning  exiles,  animated  with  mingled  vengeance 
and  ambition,  Kritias  was  decidedly  the  leading  man,  kritias  at 
like  Antiphon  among  the  Four  Hundred,  partly  from  ^^®^ 
his  abilities,  partly  from  the  superior  violence  with  oligarohi 
which  he  carried  out  the  common  sentiment    At  the  **  Atheni. 
present  juncture,  he  and  his  fellow-exiles  became  the  most  im- 
portant persons  in  the  city,  as  enjoying  most  the  friendship  and 
confidence  of  the  conquerors.    But  the  oligarchical  party  at  home 
were  noway  behind  them,  either  in  servility  or  in  revolutionary 
fervour,  and  an  understanding  was  soon  established  between  the 
twa    Probably  the  old  faction  of  the  Four  Hundred,  though  put 
down,  had  never  whoUy  died  out     At  any  rate,  the  political 
Hetseries  or  clubs,  out  of  which  it  was  composed,  still  remained, 
prepared  for  fresh  co-operation  when  a  favourable  moment  should 

Hm  amall  remaiiiB  of  the  elegiac  Myateriis.  s.  47.    He  was  first  coiiain 

poetiT  of  Kritias  are  to  be  fonnd  in  of  Andokidte  by  the  mother^s  side. 
^^^^jTri^'mf ^w?"!!^^-  SS        *  Xenoph.  HeUen.  ii.  8,  86. 

SwSJ&J^HS^cJSdi^LW^^^  ,    «Xenoph.HeUeii.iL8,85;Memorab. 

p.  464 :  Jnd.  de  Ibsbo,  p.  0S7)  notioe  his  ^  ^  '^■ 
historical  oompositioiis.  >  Xenoph.  Helleii.ii.t.  hnlSicMr^ 

Aboat  the  concern  of  Kritias  in  the  tii¥  (Kritias^  wpowtrjn  ^v  hri  t^  voAAo^« 

mntilation  of  the  Hemm,  as  affirmed  ciroKTcivai,  ore  ««l  ^vyuv  virb  rov  Si^movi 

by    Diognfttus,    see    Andolddto    de  Ac 
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arrive,  and  the  catastrophe  of  ^gospotami  had  made  it  plain  to 
every  one  that  such  moment  could  not  be  far  distant.  Accordingly 
a  large  portion,  if  not  the  majority  of  the  senators,  became  ready 
to  lend  themselves  to  the  destruction  of  the  democracy,  and  only 
anxious  to  ensure  places  among  the  oligarchy  in  prospect :  ^  while 
the  supple  TheramenSs,  resuming  his  place  as  oligarchical  leader, 
and  abusing  his  mission  as  envoy  to  wear  out  the  patience  of  his 
half-famished  countrymen,  had,  during  his  three  months'  absence 
in  the  tent  of  Lysander,  concerted  arrangements  with  the  exiles 
for  future  proceedings.' 

As  soon  as  the  city  surrendered,  and  while  the  work  of  demo- 
Q]l.  lition  was  yet  going  on,  the  oligarchical  party  began 

nrchlcal  to  organize  itself.  The  members  of  the  politi<»l  dabe 
named  a*  again  came  together,  and  named  a  managing  com- 
Athens.  mittee  of  Five,  called  Ephors  in  compliment  to  the 
Lacedemonians,  to  direct  the  general  proceedings  of  the  party— 
to  convene  meetings  when  needful — to  appoint  subordinate 
managers  for  the  various  tribes — and  to  determine  what  propo- 
sitions were  to  be  submitted  to  the  public  assembly.*  Among 
these  five  Ephors  were  Eritias  and  Eratosthenes ;  probably 
Theramen^  alsa 

But  the  oligarchical  party,  though  thus  organized  and  ascen- 
dant,  with  a  compliant  senate  and  a  dispirited  people, 
Strombi-  and  with  an  auxiliary  enemy  actually  in  poeseasion, 
othe?emi?  ®^^  thought  themselves  not  powerful  enough  to  carry 
nent  demo-  their  intended  changes  without  seizing  the  most  re- 
solute of  the  democratical  leaders.  Accordingly  ft 
citizen  named  Theokritus  tendered  an  accusation  to  the  senate 
against  the  general  Strombichides,  toother  with  several  othen 
of  the  democratical  generals  and  taxiurchs;  supported  by  the 
deposition  of  a  slave,  or  lowborn  man,  named  Agoratua.  Al- 
though Nikias  and  several  other  citizens  tried  to  prevail  upon 
Agoratus  to  leave  Athens,  furnished  him  with  the  means  of 

1  Lysias  oont.  Agorat  Or.  xiiL  1.28,  >  Lysias  cont.  Bratoeth.  Or.  zil  a 

p.  182  44,  p.  184.    hntSii  M  ^  rayfMXwt  *al  4 

3  Lyilaa  oont  EratoBth.  Or.  xiL  s.  78,  avfuftopa  r^  ir^n  iydi^rro,  S^qitoKpotim 

p.  128.    Theramente  is  described  (in  his  in  ovchk,  SBtv  d|«  crinmt  ^^^  i^ 

sabseqnent  defence)  bvtiil^mp  /thf  nZt  cb^ocf  l^opoi  K«rtf0>ri|a-cr  iv* 

The  general  narratlTe  of  XenophAn,  crv^wftorwr  iwrria  ik  ty  v^wr^  vA^^ 
meagre  as  it  is,  harmonises  with  this,     wpifrromt. 
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escape,  and  offered  to  go  away  with  him  themaelyes  from  Muny- 
chia  until  the  political  state  of  Athens  should  come  into  a  more 
assured  condition,^  yet  he  refused  to  retire,  appeared  before  the 
senate,  and  accused  the  generals  of  being  concerned  in  a  con- 
spiracy to  break  up  the  peace,  pretending  to  be  himself  their 
accomplice.  Upon  his  information,  giyen  both  before  the  senate 
and  before  an  assembly  at  Munychia,  the  generals,  the  taxiarchs, 
and  several  other  citizens,  men  of  high  worth  and  courageous 
patriots,  were  put  into  prison,  as  well  as  Agoratus  himself,  to 
stand  their  trial  afterwards  before  a  dikastery  consisting  of  2000 
members.  One  of  the  parties  thus  accused,  Menestratus,  being 
admitted  by  the  public  assembly  (on  the  proposition  of  Hagno- 
ddrus,  the  brother-in-law  of  Eritias)  to  become  accusing  wilaiess, 
named  several  additional  accomplices^  who  were  also  forthwith 
placed  in  custody.^ 

Though  the  most  determined  defenders  of  the  democratical 
constitution  were  thus  eliminated,  Eritias  and  Thera-  -^^^^ 
mends  still  further  ensured  the  success  of  their  propo-  of  the 
eition  by  invoking  the  presence  of  Lysander  from  S^the 
Samos.    The  demolition  of  the  walls  had  been  com-   dictatioii 
pleted,  the  main  blockading  army  had  disbanded,  and        ynnder. 
the  immediate  pressure  of  fEimine  had  been  removed,  when  an 
assembly  was  held  to  determine  on  future  modifications  of  the 


1  LjsIm,  oont  AgonL  Or.  zilL  a.  fS  WUhoat  <iae8tioiiiiig  generaUy  the 
(p.  182)— fl.  85,  p.  188.  fcal  vapopiU-  miitten  of  faot  set  forth  byLyaias  in, 
<r«yr««  8ifo  wXola  MovyvxidUrtv,  itiovn>  this  oration  (deliTered  a  lonff  time 
cvrov  fAyop^Tov)  worrt  Tp6Mtf  avcAtfctr  afterwards,  see  s.  90),  I  beUeve  that  he 
'M-lpn^Wj  KoX  drrol  I4«^av  9wcicvA«v-  mitdaUa  them,  and  represents  th«n  as 
ovivtfoi  ««»f  r&  vpay/nara  ««ra-  haring  oocorred  6</brc  the  surrender, 
vraiw,  Ac.  whereas  they  really  occurred  afier  it. 

Lysias  represents  the  aocosatlon  of  We  know  from  XenophAn  that,  when 
the  generals,  and  this  behaviour  of  Thenunente  came  back  the  second 
Agoratus,  as  haTing  occurred  6</br«  the  time  with  the  real  peaoe,  the  people 
surrender  of  the  city,  but  after  the  were  tn  such  a  state  of  famine,  that 
return  of  Theramenw  bringing  back  further  waiting  was  impossible :  the 
the  final  terms  imposed  by  the  peaoe  was  accrated  immediately  that 
Lacedwmoniana.  He  thus  so  colours  it,  it  was  proposed:  cruel  as  it  was,  the 
that  Agoratus,  by  getting  the  generals  people  were  glad  to  get  it  (Xenoph. 
out  of  the  way,  was  the  real  cause  Heuen.  ii.  2, 22).  Besides,  how  could 
why  the  degrading  peace  brought  by  Agoratus  be  couTeyed  with  two  Teesels 
Theramente  was  accepted.  Had  the  out  of  Munychia,  when  the  harbour 
generals  remained  at  large  (he  aifirmsX  was  closely  blocked  up?  and  what 
wey  would  have  prevented  the  accept-  is  the  meaning  of  l«t  ra  vftiynara 
ance  of  this  degrading  peace,  and  Koraaratii,  referred  to  a  moment  Just 
would  have  been  able  to  obtain  better  b^/br«  the  surrender  ? 
terms  from  the  Lacedcemonians  (see  *  Lysias  oont^  Agoral  Or.  xiiL  s.  88, 
Lysias  cont  Agor.  s.  10—20).  60,  08. 
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constitntiozL  A  citizen  named  Drakontidds  ^  moyed  that  a  Board 
of  Thirty  should  be  named,  to  diaw  np  laws  for  the  fotiue 
goyemment  of  the  city,  and  to  manage  provisionally  the  puhlk 
affairs,  until  that  task  should  be  completed.  Among  the  Thirty 
persons  proposed,  pre-arranged  by  TheramenSs  and  the  oligs^ 
chical  fiye  Ephors,  the  most  prominent  names  were  thoee  of 
Kritias  and  Theramends :  there  were,  besides,  Drakontid^  him- 
self—Onomakl^  one  of  the  Four  Hundred  who  had  escaped— 
Aristotelte  and  Charikl^s,  both  exiles  newly  returned — Eratos- 
thenes— and  others  whom  we  do  not  know,  but  of  whom  probaUy 
several  had  also  been  exiles  or  members  of  the  Four  Hundred.' 
Though  this  was  a  complete  abrogation  of  the  constitution,  yet » 
conscious  were  the  conspirators  of  their  own  strength,  that  they 
did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  propose  the  formal  suspension  of  the 
Graphs  Paranomdn,  as  had  been  done  prior  to  the  installation  of 
the  former  oligarchy.  Still,  notwithstanding  the  seizure  of  ^ 
leaders  and  the  general  intimidation  prevalent,  a  loud  murmur 
of  repugnance  was  heard  in  the  assembly  at  the  motion  of  Dra- 
kontid^  But  Theramends  rose  up  to  defy  the  murmur,  telling 
the  assembly  that  the  proposition  numbered  many  partisans  even 
among  the  citizens  themselves,  and  that  it  had  further  the  appro- 
bation of  Lysander  and  the  Lacedeemonians.  This  was  presentlj 
confirmed  by  Lysander  himseli^  who  addressed  the  assembly  in 
person.  He  told  them,  in  a  menacing  and  contemptuous  tone, 
that  Athens  was  now  at  his  mercy,  since  the  walls  had  not  been 
demolished  before  the  day  specified,  and  consequently  the  condi- 
tions of  the  promised  peace  had  be^i  violated.  He  added  that  if 
they  did  not  adopt  the  recommendation  of  Theramen^  they 
would  be  forced  to  take  thought  for  their  personal  safety  instead 
of  for  their  political  constitution.  After  a  notice  at  once  so  plain 
and  so  crushing,  further  resistance  was  vain.  The  dissentients 
all  quitted  the  assembly  in  sadness  and  indignation ;  while  a 
remnant — accoiding  to  Lysias,  inconsiderable  in  number  as  well 
as  worthless  in  character — stayed  to  vote  acceptance  of  the 
motion.' 
Seven  years  before,  Theramenis  had  carried,  in  coi^junction 


1  Ljrsiaa  oont.  Eratosth.  Or.  xiL  s.        >  Xenoph.  HeOoD.  IL  8,  2. 

I:  compare  Azistotle  ap.  Schol.  ad       T —    ""    ' 

Aristophan.  V«0p.  157.  74—: 


74:  compar6_Ari8tqUe  ap.  Schol.  ad   ^  'Lyaias  eont.  Biatosui.  Or.  xiL  a 
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witb  Antiphon  and  FhrynichuB,  a  similar  motion  for  the  installa- 
tion of  the  Four  Hundred ;  extorting  acquiescence  ^  ^  . 
by  domestic  terrorism  as  well  as  by  multiplied  assassi-  samos  by 
nations.  He  now,  in  conjunction  with  Elritias  and  ^J^^JI^^^ 
the  rest)  a  second  time  extinguished  the  constitution  '^^^ 
of  his  country,  by  the  still  greater  humiliation  of  a 
foreign  conqueror  dictating  terms  to  the  Athenian  people  as- 
sembled in  their  own  Pnyx.  Having  seen  the  Thirty  regularly 
constituted,  Lysander  retired  from  Athens  to  finish  the  siege  of 
Samos,  which  still  held  out  Though  blocked  up  hoth  by  land 
and  sea,  the  Samians  obstinately  defended  themselves  for  some 
months  longer  until  the  close  of  the  summer.  It  was  not  until 
the  last  extremity  that  they  capitulated ;  obtaining  permission 
for  every  freeman  to  depart  in  safety,  but  with  no  other  property 
except  a  single  garment.  Lysander  handed  over  the  city  and 
the  properties  to  the  ancient  citizens — that  is,  to  the  oligarchy 
and  their  partisans  who  had  been  partly  expelled,  partly  disfran- 
chised, in  the  revolution  eight  years  before.  But  he  placed  the 
government  of  Samos,  as  he  had  dealt  with  the  other  cities,  in 
the  hands  of  one  of  his  Dckarchies,  or  oligarchy  of  Ten  Samians 
chosen  by  himself;  leaving  Thorax  as  Lacedaemonian  harmoet, 
and  doubtless  a  force  under  him.^ 

Having  thus  finished  the  war,  and  trodden  out  the  last  spark 
of  resistance,  Lysander  returned  in  triumph  to  Sparta.  TrimnDhant 
So  imposing  a  triumph  never  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  retorn  of 
Greek,  either  before  or  afterwards.  He  brought  with  g^Su— bJs 
him  every  trireme  out  of  the  harbour  of  Peirseus,  JJJ^^^ 
except  twelve  left  to  the  Athenians  as  a  concession  :  throughout 
he  brought  the  prow-ornaments  of  all  the  ships  "'*•**• 
captured  at  iBgospotami  and  elsewhere:  he  was  loaded  with 
golden  crowns,  voted  to  him  by  the  various  cities :  and  he  further 
exhibited  a  sum  of  money  not  less  than  470  talents,  the  remnant 
of  those  treasures  which  Cyrus  had  handed  over  to  him  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.^  That  sum  had  been  greater,  but  is  said 
to  have  been  diminished  by  the  treachery  of  Qylippus,  to  whose 
custody  it  had  been  committed,  and  who  sullied  by  such  mean  pecu- 
lation the  laurels  which  he  had  so  gloriously  earned  at  Syracuse.* 

1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  8, 6—8;  *  Platarch»  Lysand  c  16 ;  Dioddr. 

s  Xenoph.  Hellen.  U.  2,  8.  xiU.  106. 
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Nor  was  it  merely  the  trioinpliant  evidences  of  past  exploits 
which  now  decorated  this  retoming  admiraL  He  wielded 
besides  an  extent  of  real  power  greater  than  any  indi- 
vidual Qreek,  either  before  or  after.  Imperial  Sparta— as 
she  had  now  become — was  as  it  were  personified  in  Lysander, 
who  was  master  of  almost  all  the  insular  Asiatic  and  Thradsn 
cities,  by  means  of  the  harmosts  and  the  native  Bekarchies 
named  by  himself  and  selected  from  his  creatures.  To  this  state 
of  things  we  shall  presently  return,  when  we  have  followed  the 
eventful  history  of  the  Thirty  at  Athens. 

These  Thirty  men — ^the  parallel  of  the  Dekarchies  whom 
p,^^^,^^^,  Lysander  had  constituted  in  the  other  cities— were 
of  the  intended  for  the  same  purpose,  to  mftiTitAin  the  city 

Ath^—  in  ft  state  of  humiliation  and  dependence  upon 
oltou^od  I'ft^^ssii^^n,  and  upon  Lysander  as  the  representative 
men  like  of  Lacedsemdn.  Though  appointed  in  the  preteoded 
view  of  drawing  up  a  scheme  of  Iblwb  and  oonstituti(m 
for  Athens,  they  were  in  no  hurry  to  commence  this  duty.  They 
appointed  a  new  senate,  composed  of  compliant,  assured,  and 
oligarchical  persons,  including  many  of  the  returned  exiles 
who  had  been  formerly  in  the  Four  Hundred,  and  many  also  of 
the  preceding  senators  who  were  willing  to  serve  their  designa* 
They  further  named  new  magistrates  and  ofiicers ;  a  new  Board  of 
Eleven,  to  manage  the  business  of  police  and  the  public  force,  with 
Satyrus,  one  of  their  most  violent  partisans,  as  chief ;  a  Board  of 
Ten,  to  govern  in  Peirsus ;'  an  archon  to  give  name  to  the  year, 
Pythoddrus — and  a  second  or  king-archon,  Patrokles,'  to  offer 
the  customary  sacrifices  on  behalf  of  the  city.  While  thai 
securing  their  own  ascendency,  and  placing  all  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  most  violent  oligarchical  partisans,  they  began  by 
professing  reforming  principles  of  the  strictest  virtue ;  denounc- 
ing the  abuses  of  the  past  democracy,  and  announcing  their 
determination  to  purge  the  city  of  evil-doers.*    The  philosopher 

1  Xenoph.  HeDen.  tt.  2,  11 ;  Lyilaa  zriii.  a.  6,  p.  878.  ^. 

eont.  Agorat  Orat  ziii.  sect  23—80.  «  Lysiais,  Orat  xiL  oont  Exatoftb. 

TMaa,  the  brother-in-law  of  Chari-  •.  6,  p.  121.    ivttSk  6'  oi  rpUxorra  vorr 

kite,  was  a  member  of  this  sewite  poiiur«al  wKo^avrat  iwmwr^ 

(iBokratte,  Or.  atri.  De  Bigia,  s.  58).  ipxn"  KaWoTBaar,  ^ioKorrcc  XPV«*  «f 

«  Plato,  Epiat.  Tit  p.  824  B ;  Xenoph.  a«iic«r  mmBapAv  woi^o-at  i^v  »rfAir,  »J» 

HeUen.  ii.  3.  64.  tou«  Aoivovv  voKirmt  iv  ofitr^  ««»  ** 

'IsokratM    cont.    Eallimach.   Or.  ie«(oo^h^r  rpaWvtfcu,  Ac 
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Plato — ^then  a  young  man  about  twenty-four  years  old,  of  anti- 

democratical  politics,  and  nephew  of  Eritiaa — ^was  at  first  misled, 

together  with  yarions  others,  by  these  splendid  professions.    He 

conceived  hopes,  and  even  received  encouragement  from  his 

relations,  that  he  might  play  an  active  part  under  the  new 

oligarchy.^    Thongh  he  soon  came  to  discern  how  little  congenial 

his  feelings  were  with  theirs,  yet  in  the  beginning,  doubtless, 

such  honest  illusions  contributed  materially  to  strengthen  their 

hands. 

In  execution  of  their  design  to  root  out  evil-doers,  the  Thirty 

first    laid   hands  on  some  of  the  most  obnoxious  The  Thirty 

politicians  under  the  former  democracy — "  men  (says  ^JJ^qm 

Xenophdn)  whom  every  one  knew  to  live  by  making  "r^jjj^™**** 

calumnious  accusations  (called  Sycophancy),  and  who  ud  the 

were  pronounced  in  their  enmi^  to  the  oligarchical  jSJ^JSput 

citizens".     How  far  most  of  tiieae  men  had  been  todeath— 

honest  or  dishonest  in  their  previous  political  conduct  democrat! 

under  the  democracy,  we  have  no  means  of  determin-  ****• 

ing.    But  among  them  were  comprised  Strombichid^  and  the 

other  democratical  officers  who  had  been  imprisoned  under  the 

information  of  Agoratus — men  whose  chief  crime  consisted  in  a 

strenuous  and  inflexible  attachment  to  the  democracy.     The 

persons  thus  seized  were  brought  to  trial  before  the  new  senate 

appointed  by  the  Thirty— contrary  to  the  vote  of  the  people, 

which  had  decreed  that  Strombichid^  and  his  companions  should 

be  tried  before  a  dikastery  of  2000  citizens.*    But  the  dikastery, 

as  well  as  all  the  other  democratical  institutions,  were  now 

abrogated,  and  no  judicial  body  was  left  except  the  senate  aiph 

newly  constituted  senate.   Even  to  that  senate,  though  ^^J^ 

composed  of  their  own  partisans,  the  Thirty  did  not  — *»  oiUy 

choose  to  entrust  the  trial  of  the  prisoners,  with  that  act  under 

secrecy  of  voting  which  was  well  known  at  Athens  to  J^daUon.' 

be  essential  to  the  free  and  izenuine  expression  of  Nomerous 
•rn^  .  ^  .  J  \^i     mi-'_x_   executloni 

sentiment    Whenever  prisoners  were  tried,  the  Thirty  withoat 

were  themselves  present  in  the  senate-house,  sitting  ^"^^ 

on  the  benches  previously  occupied  by  the  Prytanee  :  two  tables 

were  placed   before   them,  one  signifying   condemnation,  the 

other  acquittal ;  and  each  senator  was  required  to  deposit  his 

1  Plato,  spilt.  Til  p.  824  B,  C.        *  Lysias  oont.  Agorat  a.  88L 
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pebble,  openly  before  them,  either  on  one  or  on  the  oUier.^     It 

was  not  merely  judgment  by  the  senate,  bat  judgment  bj  the 

senate  under   pressure  and  intimidation   by  the  all-powerfal 

Thirty.    It  seems  probable  that  neither  any  semblance  of  defence 

nor  any  exculpatory  witnesses  were  allowed ;  but  eyen  if  such 

formalities  were  not  wholly  dispensed  with,  it  is  certain  that 

there  was  no  real  trial,  and  tJiat  condemnation  was  assured  before- 

handl    Among  the  great  numbers  whom  the  Thirty  brought 

before  the  senate,  not  a  single  man  was  acquitted  except  the 

informer  Agoratus,  who  was  brought  to  trial  as  an  accomplice 

along  with  Strombichid^  and  his  companions,  but  was  liberated 

in  recompense  for  the  information  which  he  had  given  against 

theuL*    The  statement  of  Isokrat^  Lysias,  and  others — that  the 

victims  of  the  Thirty,  even  when  brought  before  the  senate,  were 

put  to  death  untried—is  authentic  and  trustworthy  :  many  were 

even  put  to  death  by  simple  order  from  the  Thirty  themselves 

without  any  cognizance  of  the  senate.* 

In  regard  to  the  persons  first  brought  to  trial,  however,— 

Tlie  MDftte     ^bether  we  consider  them,  as  Xenophdn  intunateS)  to 

i>«saBb7  have  been  notorious  evil-doers,  or  to  have  been 
oondemninff  *•  *        »  .  t 

willingly       innocent  sufferers  by  the  reactionary  vengeance  of 

tooS[htbe-  returning  oligarchical  exiles,  as  was  the  case  certainly 
foreOiem.  with  Strombichid^  and  the  officers  accused  along 
with  him, — ^there  was  little  necessity  for  any  constraint  on  the 
part  of  the  Thirty  over  the  senate.  That  body  itself  parto(dc  of 
the  sentiment  which  dictated  the  condemnation,  and  acted  as  & 
willing  instrument ;  while  the  Thirty  themselves  were  unani- 
mous,— ^Theramends  being  even  more  zealous  than  Kritias  in 
these  executionsi  to  demonstrate  his  sincere  antipathy  towards 
the  extinct  democracy.^  As  yet  too,  since  all  the  persons  o(A- 
demned  (justly  or  unjustly)  had  been  marked  politicians,  so,  aU 
other  citizens  who  had  taken  no  conspicuous  part  in  politics,  even 
if  they  disapproved  of  the  condemnations,  had  not  been  led  to 
conceive  any  apprehension  of  the  like  fate  for  themselves.  Heie 
then  Theramen^  and  along  with  him  a  portion  of  the  Thirty  as 

1  Ijalas  oont.  Agorat  ■.  4a  Omt.  zx.  oonk  Lochit  ■.  16,  pu  Wf . 

'Lysias    oont.    Bratosth.    s.    18;   /n ^ o- a «  ^fuk,  roif  n-puroic  ^vayo|iir««c 
Xenoph.   Hdlen.  !L  8,  61 ;  Isokimt.    i«  ^itoc  hUc^if  crtr(^V«c,  Ac. 
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well  as  of  the  senate,  were  inclined  to  pause.  While  enough  had 
been  done  to  satiate  their  antipathies,  hy  the  death  of  the  most 
obnoxious  leaders  of  the  democracy,  they  at  the  same  time  con- 
ceiTed  the  oligarchical  government  to  be  securely  established,  and 
contended  that  further  bloodshed  would  only  endanger  its  stability, 
by  spreading  alarm,  multiplying  enemies,  and  alienating  Mends 
as  well  as  neutrals. 

But  these  were  not  the  views  either  of  Eritias  or  of  the  Thirfy 
generally,  who  surveyed  their  position  with  eyes  very  d^qj^ 
different  from  the  unstable  and  cunning  Theramends,  *j°Jf"K  the 
and  who  had  brought  with  them  from  exile  a  long  dissentient 
arrear  of  vengeance  yet  to  be  appeased.    Eritias  knew  kJJSiS  and 
well  that  the  numerous  population  of  Athens  were  '^^^ 
devotedly  attached,  and  had  good  reason  to  be  at- 
tached, to  their  democracy ;  that  the  existing  government  had 
been  imposed  upon  them  by  force,  and  could  only  be  upheld  by 
force ;  that  its  friends  were  a  narrow  minority,  incapable  of  sus- 
taining it  against  the  multitude  around  them  all  armed ;  that 
there  were  still  many  formidable  enemies  to  be  got  rid  of,  so  that 
it  was  indispensable  to  invoke  the  aid  of  a  permanent  Lacedss- 
monian  garrison  in  Athens,  as  the  only  condition  not  only  of  their 
stability  as  a  government,  but  even  of  their  personal  sidety.    In 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  Theramen^  .£schin68  and  Aristotel^ 
two  among  the  Thirty,  were  despatched  to  Sparta  to  solicit  aid 
from  Lysander,  who  procured  for  them  a  Lacedsmonian  garrison 
under  EaUibius  as  harmost^  which  they  engaged  to  maintain 
without  any  cost  to  Sparta,  until  their  government  should  be 
confirmed  by  putting  the  evil-doers  out  of  the  way.*  iaoed»- 
EaQibiuB  was  not  only  installed  as  master  of  the  aero-  ^^!^ 
polls — ^foU  as  it  was  of  the  mementos  of  Athenian  Si^o^oed 
glory— but  was  further  so  caressed  and  won  over  by  ^2d«e. 
the  Thirty,  that  he  lent  himself  to  everything  which  g?^**^ 
they  asked.   They  had  thus  a  Lacedaemonian  military  and  the 
force  constantly  at  their  command,  besides  an  orga^  Thirtj. 
nised  band  of  youthful  satellites  and  assassiuR,  ready  for  any 
deeds  of  violence ;  and  they  proceeded  to  seize  and  put  to  death 
many  citizens,  who  were  so  distinguished  for  their  courage  and 

1  Xenoph.  HeUen.  tt.  8,  18.    Sm  Sii  rove  vonipo^  iKmo6m¥  wv^ditMro*.  mn- 
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patriotisiii  as  to  be  likely  to  serve  as  leaders  to  the  public  discon- 
tent Several  of  the  best  men  in  Athens  thus  SQcceeBiTely 
perished,  while  Thrasybulns,  Anytus,  and  many  others,  fearing  a 
similar  fate,  fled  out  of  Attica^  leaving  their  property  to  be 
confiscated  and  appropriated  by  the  oligarchs,^  who  passed  a 
decree  of  exile  agabist  them  in  their  absence,  as  well  as  against 
Alkibiad^.' 

These  successive  acts  of  vengeance  and  violence  were  warmly 
Oppodtton  ^PPo«®d  ^y  Theramenes,  both  in  the  Council  of  Thirty 
cTrhera-  and  in  the  senate.  The  persons  hitherto  executed  (he 
S!flM  maa-  s^id)  had  deserved  their  death  because  they  were  noi 
JJJJJ-j^  merely  noted  politicians  under  the  democracy,  but 
madty  also  persons  of  marked  hostility  to  oligarchical  men. 
i^JJ^^sed^  But  to  inflict  the  same  fate  on  others,  who  had  mani- 
^^Jjj^j^d  fested  no  such  hostility,  simply  because  they  had 
men  put  to  enjoyed  influence  under  the  democracy,  would  be  un- 
^***'*'  just :  "  Even  you  and  I  (he  reminded  Entias)  have 

both  said  and  done  many  things  for  the  sake  of  popularity". 
But  Kritias  replied — ^  We  cannot  afford  to  be  scrupuloos ;  we 
are  engaged  in  a  scheme  of  aggressive  ambition,  and  must  get  nd 
of  those  who  are  best  able  to  hinder  us.  Though  we  are  Thirty 
in  number,  and  not  one,  our  government  is  not  the  less  a  des- 
potLsm,  and  must  be  guarded  by  the  same  jealous  precautiona 
If  you  think  otherwise,  you  must  be  simple-minded  indeed.* 
Such  were  the  sentiments  which  animated  the  minority  of  Uie 
Thirty  not  less  than  Kritias,  and  which  prompted  them  to  an 
endless  string  of  seizures  and  executions.  It  was  not  merely  the 
less  obnoxious  democratical  politicians  who  became  their  victon, 
but  men  of  courage,  wealth,  and  station,  in  every  vein  of  pditieal 
feeling :  even  oligarchical  men,  the  best  and  most  high-prindplsd 
of  that  party,  shared  the  same  fate.  Among  the  most  distin- 
guished sufferers  were  Lykurgus,*  belonging  to  one  of  the  most 
eminent  sacred  Qentes  in  the  state ;  a  wealthy  man  named  Anti- 
phon,  who  had  devoted  his  fortune  to  the  public  service  with 
exemplary  patriotism  during  the  last  years  of  the  war,  and  hod 

1  Xenoph.  HeUen.  tt.  S,  IS,  88.  4S ;  iMiiSmimvmt  <4»y8w^<#a,  Ae. 

Isokrat  oont  KalHmanh.  Or.  zviii.  s.  Isokratte,  Omt  xri.  De  Bigis,  8. 46; 

80,  p.  876.  !».  866. 

,  sXenoph.  HeUen.  ft  8,  42— U.  4, 14.  •PlatMtsh,  Vtte  X.  Omlonai.  f. 

•i  a  Mu  ovx  Svwc  •6iJCovirre«,  4AX*  ovd*  888. 
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famished  two  well-equipped  triremes  at  his  own  cost ;  Leon,  of 
Salamis ;  and  even  Nikeratos  (son  of  Nikias,  who  had  perished 
at  SyracuaeX  a  man  who  inherited  from  his  father  not  only  a 
laige  fortune,  but  a  known  repugnance  to  democratical  politics, 
together  with  his  unde  Eukratds,  brother  of  the  same  Nikias.^ 
These  were  cmlj  a  few  among  the  numerous  victimB  who  were 
aeized — ^pronounced  to  be  guilty  by  the  senate  or  by  the  Thirty 
themselyee— handed  over  to  Satyrus  and  the  Eleven— and  con- 
demned to  perish  by  the  customary  draught  of  hemlock. 

The  circumstances  accompanying  the  seizure  of  Leon  deserve 
XNurticular  notice.    In  putting  to  death  him  and  the  p^m^Krl- 
other  victims,  the  Thirty  had  several  objects  in  view,  tiMtog&in 
all  tending  to  the  stability  of  their  dominion.    First,  by^^!|[^ 
they  thxiB  got  rid  of  citizens  generally  known  and  JJJJ^^jJ?^ 
esteemed,  whose  abhorrence  they  knew  themselves  oomplice* 
to   deserve,    and    whom   they   feared  as  likely    to  blood— r^ 
head  the  public  sentiment  against  them.    Secondly,  gjj^^j^**' 
the  property  of  these  victims,  all  of  whom  were  rich, 
was  seized  along  with  their  persons,  and  was  employed  to  pay 
the  satellites  whose  agency  was  indispensable  for  such  violences 
— especially  Eallibius  and  the  Lacedsemonian  hoplites  in  the 
acropolis.    But  besides  murder  and  spoliation,  the  Thirty  had  a 
farther  purpose,  if  possible,  yet  more  nefarious.    In  the  work  of 
seizing  Uieir  victims,  they  not  only  employed  the  hands  of  these 
paid  satellites,  but  also  sent  along  with  them  citizens  of  station  and 
respectability,  whom  they  constrained  by  threats  and  intimidation 
to  lend  their  personal  aid  in  a  service  so  thoroughly  odious.    By 
such  participation,  these  citizens  became  compromised  and  im- 
brued in  crime,  and,  as  it  were,  consenting  parties  in  the  public 
eye  to  all  the  projects  of  the  Thirty;*  exposed  to  the  same 

1  Xenoph.    Hellen.    fi    8,    8a-41 ;  s.  iS,  p.  874     ivlott  koX  vpoo^arror 

LysiaA,  Orat  zriiL   De  Bonis  NidaB  i^atLaorivnv.     Oompore  alto  Lydat, 

Fratris,  a,  6—8.  Or.  xii.  oont.  Bratosth.  a  82. 

>  Plato,   ApoL  Socr.  o.  20,  p.  82.        We  learn,  from  AndoUdtedeMyiter. 

<v«tai)  8^  &Atyapxia.Jytfv«re,  oi  rptoxevra  a.  94,   that   MalStOS  was  one  ol  tbe 

cS  turmM*tufiatLtvoi  fit  Wavrov  mirhw  tlf  parties  who  actually  arrested  Leon, 

T^v  »6Kov  wpotHraiait  Ayoycir  itt  SoAa-  and  brought  him  np  f or  oondemnaUon. 

iuP9f  AdovTAthvlM^atiiwiovtW kwo$aroi-  It  is  not  probable  that  this  was  the 

ota  iri  fcal  aAAotf  jxtcroi  voA-  same  person  who  afterwards  accused 

kolt  wpovirarrov,  fiov\6ti.9Pot  Sokratte.    It  may  possibly  have  been 

4«   irAti«rrevf    iravXqaac    ai-  his  father,  who  bore  the  same  name  ; 

r  i  M  r.  but  there  is  nothing  to  determine  the 

Isokrat  oont.  Ksllimsch.  Or.  xviii.  point. 
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general  hatred  as  the  latter,  and  interested  for  their  own  saiistj 
in  TnAiTifajiTii-ng  the  existing  dominion.  Pmsuant  to  their  gmenl 
plan  of  implicating  unwilling  citizens  in  their  nusdeeds,  the 
Thirty  sent  for  five  citizens  to  the  Tholns  or  Qovemment-hoon, 
and  ordered  them,  with  terrible  menacesi  to  cross  over  to  Salamis 
and  bring  back  Leon  as  prisoner.  Four  out  of  the  five  obeyed : 
the  fifth  was  the  philosopher  Sokrat^  who  refused  all  concIl^ 
rence  and  returned  to* his  own  house,  while  the  other  four  went 
to  Salamis  and  took  part  in  the  seizure  of  Leon.  Thon^  he 
thus  brayed  all  the  wrath  of  the  Thirty,  it  appears  that  thef 
thought  it  expedient  to  leave  him  untouched.  But  the  &ct  that 
they  singled  him  out  for  such  an  atrocity — an  old  man  of  tried 
virtue,  both  private  and  public,  and  intellectually  commanding^ 
though  at  the  same  time  intellectually  unpopular— shows  to  what 
an  extent  they  carried  their  system  of  forcing  unwilling  parti- 
cipants ;  while  the  further  circumstance  that  he  was  the  only 
person  who  had  the  courage  to  refuse,  among  four  others  who 
yielded  to  intimidation,  shows  that  the  policy  was  for  the  nuxA 
part  successful^  The  inflexible  resistance  of  Sokrat^  on  this 
occasion  stands  as  a  worthy  parallel  to  his  conduct  as  Prytams  in 
the  public  assembly  held  on  the  conduct  of  the  generals  after  the 
battle  of  Arginusae  (described  in  the  preceding  chapter)^  wherein 
he  obstinately  refused  to  concur  in  putting  an  illegal  question. 

Such  multiplied  cases  of  execution  and  spoliation  naturally 
Terror  and    ^^  the  city  with  surprise,  indignation,  and  terror. 

dlflcpntent     Groups  of  malcontents  got  together,  and  volantarr 
inthecity—        .,       ,  ,  .,,    , 

the  Thirty     exiles  became  more  and  more  numerous.    All  these 

body^**  *    circumstances  furnished  ample  material  for  the  vehe- 

^ree  ment  opposition  of  Theramen^  and  tended  to  increase 

as  partisan    his  party — not,  indeed,  among  the  Thirty  themselvee, 

hopiitee.        j^^^.  ^  ^  certain  extent  in  the  senate,  and  still  more 

among  the  body  of  the  citizens.    He  warned  his  colleagues  that 

they  were  incurring  daily  an  increased  amount  of  public  odium, 

and  that  their  government  could  not  possibly  stand,  unless  they 

admitted  into  partnership  an  adequate  number  of  citizens,  having 

direct  interests  in  its  maintenance.     He  proposed  that  dl  those 

competent  by  their  property  to  serve  the  state  either  on  horseback 

or  with  heavy  armour  should  be  constituted  citizens,  leaving  all 

1  Plato,  ApoL  Sokrat.  iU  9up. ;  Xenoph.  HeUen.  ii.  4,  •— 2S. 
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the  poorer  freemen,  a  far  larger  number,  still  disfranehiaed.' 
Kritiaa  and  the  Thirty  rejected  this  proposition,  being  doubtless 
conyinced-— as  the  Four  Hundred  had  felt  seven  jears  before, 
when  Theramente  demanded  of  them  to  conyert  their  fictitious 
total  of  Five  Thousand  into  a  real  list  of  as  many  living  persons 
— ^that  "to  enrol  so  great  a  number  of  partners  was  tantamount 
to  a  downright  democracy "."  But  they  were  at  ihe  same  time 
not  insensible  to  the  soundness  of  his  advice :  moreover  they 
began  to  be  afraid  of  him  personally,  and  to  suspect  that  he  was 
likelj  to  take  the  lead  in  a  popular  opposition  against  them,  as 
he  had  previously  done  against  his  colleagues  of  the  Four  Hun- 
dred. They  therefore  resolved  to  comply  in  part  with  his  recom- 
mendations, and  accordingly  prepared  a  list  of  3000  persons  to  be 
invested  with  the  political  franchise — chosen,  as  much  as  possible, 
from  their  own  known  partisans  and  from  oligarchical  citizens. 
Besides  this  body  they  also  counted  on  the  adherence  of  the 
Horsemen,  among  the  wealthiest  citizens  of  the  state.  These 
Horsemen  or  Knights,  taking  them  as  a  class — ^the  thousand  good 
men  of  Athens,  whose  virtues  Aristophands  sets  forth  in  hostile 
antithesis  to  the  alleged  demagogic  vices  of  Kledn — ^remained 
steady  supporters  of  the  Thirty  throughout  all  the  enormities  of 
their  career.*  What  privileges  or  functions  were  assigned  to  the 
chosen  3000  we  do  not  hear,  except  that  they  could  not  be  con- 
demned without  the  warrant  of  the  senate,  while  any  other 
Athenian  might  be  put  to  death  by  the  simple  fiat  of  the 
Thirty.* 

A  body  of  partners  thus  chosen — not  merely  of  fixed  number, 
but  of  picked  oligarchical  sentiments — was  by  no  means  ^^^^ 
the  addition  which  Theramen§s  desired.     While  he  diaami  the 
commented  on  the  folly  of  supposing  that  there  was  hopiites  of 
any  charm  in  the  number  3000— as  if  it  embodied  all  ^^  ^*^* 
the  merit  of  the  city,  and  nothing  else  but  merit — he  admonished 

1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii  8,  17,  19,  48.  wards  made  when  ther  drew  up  their 

From  8.  48,  we  see  that  Theramen^s  special  catalogue  or  rou  of  8000,  which 

actually    made    this    proposition — rb  comment   otherwise  appears  unsuit- 

uttrroi    aifp    rot«    Svvaft.4vott    xal    iu9  able. 

cimv    mmx   lu^    atrwi^v    «N^Acty   i^v         *  Thuojd.  Tiii  8(^—08.    th  iihr  Kara* 

woXiTtlay,  wp6ir$tp  apivrov  i^yov-  irniirai  /iitr6xoivt  rooovrovf,  ayrucft^t  &p 

§M.riv  cTvci,  fcal  rvv  ov  fitrafiiXXoiMOi.  liffioy  ^fyoi/itcvot. 

This  proposition,   made    by   The-        >  Xenoph.  Hellen.  IL  8, 18, 19 ;  iL  4^ 

ramente  and  reelected  by  the  lUrty,  2,  8,  24. 
explains  the  comment  which  he  after-        «  Xenoph.  HeUen.  iL  8, 91. 

6—30 
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them  that  it  was  still  inaofficient  for  their  defence :  their  rule 
was  one  of  pore  force,  and  yet  inferior  in  force  to  thoee  over 
whom  it  was  exercised.  Again  the  Thirty  acted  upon  his  ad- 
monition, hut  in  a  way  very  different  from  that  which  he  con- 
templated. They  proclaimed  a  general  muster  and  examination 
of  arms  to  all  the  hoplites  in  Athens.  The  3000  were  drawn  up 
in  arms  altogether  in  the  market-place  ;  hut  the  remaining 
hoplites  were  disseminated  in  small  scattered  companies  and  in 
different  places.  After  the  review  was  over,  these  scattered  com- 
panies went  home  to  their  meal,  leaving  their  arms  piled  at  the 
various  places  of  muster.  But  adherents  of  the  Thirty,  having 
heen  forewarned  and  kept  together,  were  sent  at  the  proper 
moment,  along  with  the  Lacedsemonian  mercenaries,  to  seise  Uie 
deserted  arms,  which  were  deposited  under  the  custody  of  Kal- 
libius  in  the  acropolis.  All  the  hoplites  in  Athens,  except  the 
Three  Thousand  and  the  remaining  adherents  of  the  Thirty, 
were  disarmed  by  this  crafty  manoeuvre,  in  spite  of  the  firuitleas 
remonstrance  of  Theramen^^ 

Kritias  and  his  colleagues,  now  relieved  from  all  fear  either  of 
Mnrd  snd  '^®^'*"^^^  ^^  ®^  ^^7  Other  internal  opposition,  gave 
■poiiations  loose,  more  unsparingly  than  ever,  to  their  malevolence 
T^y^  and  rapacity,  putting  to  death  hoth  many  of  their 

^izure  of  private  enemies,  and  many  rich  victims  for  the  purpose 
of  spoliation.  A  list  of  suspected  persons  was  drawn 
up,  in  which  each  of  their  adherents  was  allowed  to  insert  such 
names  as  he  chose,  and  from  which  the  victims  were  generally 
taken.*  Among  informers  who  thus  gave  in  names  for  destmc- 
tion,  Batrachus  and  iBschylidda'  stood  conspicuous.  The  thirst 
of  Eritias  for  plunder  as  well  as  for  bloodshed  only  increased  by 
gratification  ;*  and  it  was  not  merely  to  pay  their  mercenaries, 
but  also  to  enrich  themselves  separately,  that  the  Thirty  stretched 
everywhere  their  murderous  agency,  which  now  mowed  down 

1  Xenoph.  Helkn.  iL  8,  20,  41 :  oom-  xor^oyoc  most  hare  been :  bol  the 

pare  Lyiiks,  Orat.  xiL  cont  Bntosth.  tuune  hj  which  he  caDi  it— •  iuf« 

S.  41.  Avvm^pov  (or  Unvittlpov)  xmrnktyt^ 

>  Xenoph.   HeUen.  iL  8,  SI;    Iso-  is  not  easy  to  explain, 

kiatte  adv.  Buthynnm,  ■.  6,  p.  401 ;  >  Lysias,  Oiat  vi  ooni.  Andofcid.  a 

Isokiatte  cont  Kallimach.  ■.  88,  p.  48 :  Or.  zii.  cont  Biakosth.  a  49. 

876 ;   loreiae.  Or.   zx?.  Ami,  Kataa.  *  Xenoph.  Memor.  L  8,  U.    %p*rtm 

'AiroA.  a  21,  p.  178.  /uhf  ykp  ruv  iv  r^   ^iyapx*f   ««>''**■' 

The  two  paeeages  of  Isokratds  lofB-  KXc«T(«T«rtfc  rt  luu  /kai^rWoc  Mmt*. 

«iently  dedgnate  what  this  list  or  fte. 
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inetics  as  well  as  citizens.  Theognis  and  Peison,  two  of  the 
Thirty,  affirmed  that  many  among  the  metics  were  hostile  to  the 
oligarchy,  besides  being  opulent  men.  Accordingly,  the  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  that  each  of  the  rulers  should  single  out  any  of 
these  victims  that  he  pleased,  for  execution  and  pillage ;  care 
being  taken  to  include  a  few  poor  persons  in  the  seizure,  so  that 
the  real  purpose  of  the  spoilers  might  be  faintly  disguised. 

It  was  in  execution  of  such  scheme  that  the  orator  Lysias  and 
his  brother  Polemarchus  were  both  taken  into  custody,  seiznre  of 
Both  were  metics,  wealthy  men,  and  engaged  in  a  ^^j^^''^ 
manufactory  of  shields,  wherein  they  employed  120  his  brother 
slaves.  Theognis  and  Peison,  with  some  oUiers,  seized  ^j^hus. 
Lysias  in  his  house,  while  entertaining  some  friends  Th«  fonner 
at  dinner ;  and  having  driven  away  his  guests,  left  the  la^er  is 
him  under  the  guard  of  Peison,  sending  their  attend-  «*«"»^®^ 
ants  to  r^:iBter  and  appropriate  his  valuable  slaves.  Lysias  tried 
to  prevail  on  Peison  to  accept  a  bribe  and  let  him  escape,  which 
the  latter  at  first  promised  to  do ;  and  having  thus  obtained 
access  to  the  money-chest  of  the  prisoner,  laid  hands  upon  all  its 
contents,  amounting  to  between  three  and  four  talents.  In  vain 
did  Lysias  implore  that  a  trifle  might  be  left  for  his  necessary 
subsistence:  the  only  answer  vouchsafed  was,  that  he  might 
think  himself  fortunate  if  he  escaped  with  life.  He  was  then 
conveyed  to  the  house  of  a  person  named  Damnippus,  where 
Theognis  already  was,  having  other  prisoners  in  charge.  At  the 
earnest  entreaty  of  Lysias,  Damnippus  tried  to  induce  Theognis 
to  connive  at  his  escape,  on  consideration  of  a  handsome  bribe  ; 
but  while  this  conversation  was  going  on,  the  prisoner  availed 
himself  of  an  unguarded  moment  to  get  off  through  the  back 
door,  which  fortunately  was  open,  together  with  two  other  doors 
through  which  it  was  necessary  to  pass.  Having  first  obtained 
refuge  in  the  house  of  a  friend  in  Peirseus,  he  took  boat  during 
the  ensuing  night  for  Megara.  Polemarchus,  less  fortunate,  was 
seized  in  the  street  by  Eratosthen^  one  of  the  Thirty,  and  im- 
mediately lodged  in  the  prison,  where  the  fatal  draught  of  hem- 
lock was  administered  to  him,  without  delay,  without  trial,  and 
without  liberty  of  defence.  While  his  house  was  plundered  of  a 
lai^e  stock  of  gold,  silver,  furniture,  and  rich  ornaments — while 
the  golden  earrings  were  torn  from  the  ears  of  his  wife — and 
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while  700  shields,  with  120  slaves,  were  confiscated,  together 
with  the  workshop  and  the  two  dwelling-houses — the  Thirty 
would  not  allow  even  a  decent  funeral  to  the  deceased,  hut  caused 
his  hody  to  he  carried  awaj  on  a  hired  bier  from  the  prison,  with 
covering  and  a  few  scanty  appurtenances  supplied  by  the  sym- 
pathy of  private  friends.* 

Amidst  such  atrocities,  increasing  in  number  and  turned  more 
Increased  *^^  °^®^®  ^  shameless  robbery,  the  party  of  Thera- 
ezAspem-  menSs  daily  gained  ground,  even  in  the  senate  ;  many 
Kritias  and  of  whose  members  profited  nothing  by  satiating  the 
tiheMjority  private  cupidity  of  the  Thirty,  and  be^  to  be  weary 
^^[^  of  80  revolting  a  system,  as  well  as  alarmed  at  the  hoit 
^Smlr  of  enemies  which  they  were  raising  up.    In  proposing 

™*"*^  the  late  seizure  of  the  metics,  the  Thirty  had  desired 

Theramen^  to  make  choice  of  any  victim  among  that  class,  to  be 
destroyed  and  plundered  for  his  own  personal  benefit  But  he 
rejected  the  suggestion  emphatically,  denouncing  the  enormity  of 
the  measure  in  the  indignant  terms  which  it  deserved.  So  much 
was  the  antipathy  of  Kritias  and  the  majority  of  the  Thirty 
against  him,  already  acrimonious  from  the  eflfects  of  a  long  coarse 
of  opposition,  exasperated  by  this  refusal— so  much  did  they  fear 
the  consequences  of  incurring  the  obloquy  of  such  measureB 
themselves,  while  Theramenis  enjoyed  all  the  credit  of  opposiiig 
them — so  satisfied  were  they  that  their  government  could  not 
stand  with  this  dissension  among  its  own  members — ^that  they 
resolved  to  destroy  him  at  all  cost  Having  canvassed  as  many 
of  the  senators  as  they  could,  to  persuade  them  that  Theramente 
was  conspiring  against  the  oligarchy,  they  caused  the  most  daring 
of  their  satellites  to  attend  one  day  in  the  senate-house,  close  to 
the  railing  which  fenced  in  the  senators,  with  daggers  conceslc^ 
under  their  garments.  So  soon  as  Theramen^  appeared, 
Kritias  rose  and  denounced  him  to  the  senate  as  a  public 
enemy,  in  a  harangue  which  Xenophdn  gives  at  considerable 
length,  and  which  is  so  full  of  instructive  evidence,  as  to 
Greek  political  feeling,  that  I  here  extract  the  main  points 
in  abridgment: — 

1  Lysias,  Or.  xii.  cont.  Eratosthen.  8.  of  Polemarcbiu.  Theforegoiiisd«toai 

8»  21.     Lysias  prosecuted  Erastoathe-  are  found  in  the  oration  ipokaBaavw 

nte  before  tha  dikastery  some  vetan  as  oompoaed  by  himself, 
afterwards,  as  having  caused  the  death 
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**  If  any  of  you  imagine,  senators,  that  more  people  are  perish- 
ing than   the    occasion    requires,  reflect   that   this  ^j,^^ 
happens  everywhere  in  a  time  of  revolution,  and  that  meD&»  is 
it  must  especially  happen  in  the  establishment  of  an  by°K^S« 
oligarchy  at  Athens,  the  most  populous  city  in  Greece,   *»  **>« 


and  where  the  population  has  been  longest  accns-  meethoi 
tomed  to  freedom.  You  know  as  well  as  we  do  that  ^**'*^ 
democracy  is  to  both  of  us  an  intolerable  government,  as  well  as 
incompatible  with  all  steady  adherence  to  our  protectors  the 
Lacedemonians.  It  is  under  their  auspices  that  we  are  estab- 
lishing the  present  oligarchy,  and  that  we  destroy,  as  far  as  we 
can,  every  man  who  stands  in  the  way  of  it,  which  becomes 
most  of  all  indispensable  if  such  a  man  be  found  among  our  own 
body.  Here  stands  the  man — TheramenSs — ^whom  we  now  de- 
nounce to  you  as  your  foe  not  less  than  ours.  That  such  is  the 
£Eu;t  is  plain  from  his  unmeasured  censures  on  our  proceedings  ; 
from  the  difficulties  which  he  throws  in  our  way  whenever  we 
want  to  despatch  any  of  the  demagogues.  Had  such  been  his 
policy  from  the  beginning,  he  would  indeed  have  been  our  enemy, 
yet  we  could  not  with  justice  have  proclaimed  him  a  villain. 
But  it  is  he  who  first  originated  the  alliance  which  binds  us  to 
Sparta — who  struck  the  first  blow  at  the  democracy — who  chiefly 
instigated  us  to  put  to  death  the  first  batch  of  accused  persons ; 
and  now,  when  you  as  well  as  we  have  thus  incurred  the  manifest 
hatred  of  the  people,  he  turns  round  and  quarrels  with  our  pro- 
ceedings, in  order  to  ensure  his  own  safety  and  leave  us  to  pay 
the  penalty.  He  must  be  dealt  with  not  only  as  an  enemy,  but 
as  a  traitor  to  you  as  well  as  to  us ;  a  traitor  in  the  grain,  as  his 
whole  life  proves.  Though  he  enjoyed  through  his  father  Agnon 
a  station  of  honour  under  the  democracy,  he  was  foremost  in  sub- 
verting it,  and  getting  up  the  Four  Hundred :  the  moment  he 
saw  that  oligarchy  beset  with  difficulties,  he  was  the  first  to  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  people  against  them ;  always  ready  for 
change  in  both  directions,  aud  a  willing  accomplice  in  those  exe- 
cutions which  changes  of  government  bring  with  them.  It  is  he, 
too,  who — having  been  ordered  by  the  generals  after  the  battle  of 
ArgiuussB  to  pick  up  the  men  on  the  disabled  ships,  and  having 
neglected  the  task— accused  and  brought  to  execution  his  su- 
periors, in  order  to  get  himself  out  of  danger.    He  has  well 
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earned  his  sttrnaine  of  The  Buskin,  fitting  hoth  legs,  but  constant 
to  neither :  he  has  shown  himself  reckless  both  of  honour  and 
friendship,  looking  to  nothing  but  his  own  selfish  adyancement ; 
and  it  is  for  us  now  to  guard  against  his  doublingb,  in  o/tder  that 
he  may  not  play  us  the  same  tricky  We  cite  him  before  you  as 
a  conspirator  and  a  traitor,  against  you  as  well  as  against  ua. 
Look  to  your  own  safety,  and  not  to  his.  For  depend  upon  it^ 
that  if  you  let  him  off,  you  will  hold  out  powerful  encourage- 
ment to  your  worst  enemies ;  while,  if  you  condemn  him,  yoa 
will  crush  their  best  hopes,  both  within  and  without  the  city." 

Theramente  was  probably  not  wholly  unprepared  for  some 
such  attack  as  this.  At  any  rate  he  rose  up  to  reply  to  it  at 
once: — 

^  First  of  all,  senators,  X  shall  touch  upon  the  charge  against 
me  which  Kritias  mentioned   last — ^the    charge  of 
Them-  having  accused  and  brought  to  execution  the  generak 

™^^  It  was  not  I  who  began  the  accusation  against  them, 

but  they  who  began  it  against  me.  They  said  that  they  had 
ordered  me  upon  the  duty,  and  that  I  had  neglected  it:  mj 
defence  was,  that  the  duty  could  not  be  executed  in  consequence 
of  the  storm  ;  the  people  believed  and  exonerated  me,  but  the 
generals  were  rightfully  condemned  on  their  own  aocnsation, 
because  they  said  that  the  duty  might  have  been  performed— 
while  yet  it  had  remained  unperformed.  I  do  not  wonder  in- 
deed that  Eritias  has  told  such  falsehoods  against  me  ;  for  at  the 
time  when  this  affair  happened  he  was  an  exile  in  Thessalr, 
employed  in  raising  up  a  democracy,  and  arming  the  Peneste 
against  their  masters.  Heaven  grant  that  nothing  of  what  he 
perpetrated  there  may  occur  at  Athens  I  I  agree  with  Kritias^ 
indeed,  that  whoever  wishes  to  cut  short  your  government,  and 
strengthens  those  who  conspire  against  you,  deserves  justly  the 
severest  punishment  But  to  whom  does  this  charge  best  apply  t 
To  him  or  to  me  ?  Look  at  the  behaviour  of  each  of  us,  and  then 
judge  for  yourselves.  At  first  we  were  all  agreed,  so  far  as  the 
condemnation  of  the  known  and  obnoxious  demagogues.  But 
when  Kritias  and  his  friends  began  to  seize  men  of  station  and 
dignity,  then  it  was  that  I  b^i;an  to  oppose  them.  I  knew  that 
the  seizure  of  men  like  Leon,  Nikias,  and  Antiphon  would  make 
the  best  men  in  the  city  your  enemies.     I  opposed  the  execution 
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of  the  meticfl,  well  aware  that  all  that  hody  would  he  alienated. 
I  oppoeed  the  disanning  of  the  citizens  and  the  hiring  of  foreign 
guards.  And  when  I  saw  that  enemies  at  home  and  exiles 
abroad  were  multiplying  against  you,  I  dissuaded  you  from 
banishing  Thrasybulus  and  Anytus,  whereby  you  only  furnished 
the  exiles  with  competent  leadeis.  The  man  who  gives  you  this 
advice,  and  gives  it  you  openly,  is  he  a  traitor— or  is  he  not 
rather  a  genuine  friend  ?  It  is  you  and  your  supporters,  Eritias, 
who^  by  your  murders  and  robberies,  strengthen  the  enemies  of 
the  government  and  betray  your  friends.  Depend  upon  it  that 
Thrasybulus  and  Anytus  are  much  better  pleased  with  your 
policy  than  tliey  would  be  with  mine.  You  accuse  me  of  having 
betrayed  the  Four  Hundred ;  but  I  did  not  desert  them  until 
they  were  themselves  on  the  point  of  betraying  Athens  to  her 
enemies.  You  call  me  The  Buskin,  as  trying  to  fit  both  parties. 
But  what  am  I  to  call  ^ou,  who  fit  neither  of  themi  who  under 
the  democracy  were  the  most  violent  hater  of  the  people— and 
who  under  the  oligarchy  have  become  equally  violent  as  a  hater 
of  oligarchical  merit  7  I  am,  and  always  have  been,  Eritias,  an 
enemy  both  to  extreme  democracy  and  to  oligarchical  tyranny. 
I  desire  to  constitute  our  political  community  out  of  those  who 
can  serve  it  on  horseback  and  with  heavy  armour  : — I  have  pro- 
posed this  once,  and  I  still  stand  to  it  I  side  not  either  with 
democrats  or  despots,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  dignified  citizens. 
Prove  that  I  am  now,  or  ever  have  been,  guilty  of  such  crime,  and 
I  shall  confess  myself  deserving  of  ignominious  death.'' 

This  reply  of  TheranienSs  was  received  with  such  a  shout  of 
applause  by  the  majority  of  the  senate,  as  showed  that   Extreme 
they  were  resolved  to  acquit  him.    To  the  fierce  anti-  ^^lence 
pathies  of  the  mortified  Kntias,  the  idea  of  failure  was  and  the 
intolerable :  indeed  he  had  now  carried  his  hostility  TWrty- 
to  such  a  x>oint  that  the  acquittal  of  his  enemy  would  have  been 
his  own  ruin.    After  exchanging  a  few  words  with  the  Thirty, 
he  retired  for  a  few  moments,  and  directed  the  Eleven  with  the 
body  of  armed  satellites  to  press  close  on  the  railing  whereby  the 
senators  were  fenced  round,  while  the  court  before  the  senate- 
house  was  filled  with  the  mercenary  hoplitee.    Having  thus  got 
his  force  in  hand,  Eritias  returned  and  again  addressed  the 
senate :— "  Senators  (said  he),  I  think  it  the  duty  of  a  good  presi- 
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dent,  when  he  sees  his  friends  around  him  duped,  not  to  let  them 
follow  their  own  counseL  This  is  what  1  am  now  going  to  do : 
indeed,  these  men,  whom  you  see  pressing  upon  us  ftom  without, 
tell  us  plainly  that  they  will  not  tolerate  the  acquittal  of  one 
manifestly  working  to  the  ruin  of  the  oligarchy.  It  is  an  article 
of  our  new  constitution  that  no  man  of  tiie  Select  Three  Thou- 
sand shall  be  condemned  without  your  vote,  but  that  any  man 
not  included  in  that  list  may  be  condemned  by  the  Thirty.  Now 
I  take  upon  me,  with  the  concurrence  of  all  my  colleagues,  to 
strike  this  Theramends  out  of  that  list ;  and  we,  by  our  authority, 
condemn  him  to  death." 

Though  Theramen^  had  already  been  twice  concerned  in 
putting  down  the  democracy,  yet  such  was  the  habit 
tion  of  The-  of  all  Athenians  to  look  for  protection  from  constitu- 
ramente.  tional  forms,  that  he  probably  accounted  himself  safe 
under  the  favourable  verdict  of  the  senate,  and  was  not  prepared 
for  the  monstrous  and  despotic  sentence  which  he  now  heard 
from  his  enemy.  He  sprang  at  once  to  the  Senatorial  Hearth— 
the  altar  and  sanctuary  in  tibe  interior  of  the  senate-house— and 
exclaimed  :—^*  I  too,  senators,  stand  as  your  suppliant,  asking 
only  for  bare  justice.  Let  it  be  not  in  the  power  of  Kritias  to 
strike  out  me  or  any  other  man  whom  he  chooses : — let  my  sen- 
tence as  well  as  yours  be  passed  according  to  the  law  which  these 
Thirty  have  themselves  prepared.  I  know  but  too  well  that 
this  ^tar  will  be  of  no  avail  to  me  as  a  defence  ;  yet  I  shall  at 
least  make  it  plain  that  these  men  are  as  impious  towards  the 
gods  as  they  are  nefarious  towards  men.  As  for  you,  worthy 
senators,  I  wonder  that  you  will  not  stand  forward  for  your  own 
personal  safety,  since  you  must  be  well  aware  that  your  own 
names  may  be  struck  out  of  the  Three  Thousand  just  as  easily  as 
mine." 

But  the  senate  remained  passive  and  stupefied  by  fear,  in  spite 
of  these  moving  words  ;  which,  perhaps,  were  not  perfectly  heard, 
since  it  could  not  be  the  design  of  Kritias  to  permit  his  enemy  to 
speak  a  second  time.  It  was  probably  while  Theramenis  was 
yet  speaking,  that  the  loud  voice  of  the  herald  was  heard,  calling 
the  Eleven  to  come  forward  and  take  him  into  custody.  The 
Eleven  advanced  into  the  senate,  headed  by  their  brutal  chief 
Satyrus,  and  followed  by  their  usual  attendants.    They  went 
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strai^t  up  to  the  altar,  from  whence  Satynis,  aided  bj  the  at- 
tendants, dragged  him  by  main  force,  while  EritiaB  said  to  them 
— "  We  hand  over  to  you  this  man  Theramends,  condemned  ac- 
cording to  the  law.  Seize  him,  carry  him  off  to  prison,  and  there 
do  the  needful"  Upon  which,  Theramends  was  dragged  out  of 
the  senate-house  and  carried  in  custody  through  the  market- 
place, exclaiming  with  a  loud  voice  against  the  atrocious  treat- 
ment which  he  was  suffering.  '*  Hold  your  tongue  (said  Satyrus 
to  him),  or  you  will  suffer  for  it"—-"  And  if  I  do  hold  my  tongue 
(replied  TheramenfisX  shall  not  I  suffer  for  it  also  ?" 

He  was  conveyed  to  prison,  where  the  usual  draught  of  hem- 
lock was  speedily  administered.    After  he  had  swal-  ^^ 
lowed  it,  there  remained  a  drop  at  the  bottom  of  the  Them.*** 
cup,  which  he  jerked  out  on  the  floor  (according  to  JJSJjjSkion 
the  playftd  convivial  practice  called  the  Kottabus,  hfacha- 
which  was  supposed  to  furnish  an  omen  by  its  sound  '****'* 
in  falling,  and  after  which  the  person  who  had  jnst  drunk  handed 
the  goblet  to  the  guest  whose  turn  came  next) — "Let  this  (said 
he)  be  for  the  gentle  Kritias".* 

The  scene  just  described,  which  ended  in  the  execution  of 
Theramen^  is  one  of  the  most  striking  and  tragical  in  ancient 
history,  in  spite  of  the  bald  and  meagre  way  in  which  it  is 
recounted  by  Xenoph6n,  who  has  thrown  all  the  interest  into 
the  two  speeches.  The  atrocious  injustice  by  which  Theramen^ 
perished— as  well  as  the  courage  and  self-possession  which  he 
displayed  at  the  moment  of  danger,  and  his  cheerfulness  even 
in  the  prison,  not  inferior  to  that  of  Sokrat^  three  years 
afterwards— naturally  enlist  the  warmest  sympathies  of  the 
reader  in  his  favour,  and  have  tended  to  exalt  the  positive 
estimation  of  his  character.  During  the  years  immediately 
succeeding  the  restoration  of  the  democracy,^  he  was  extolled 
and  pitied  as  one  of  the  first  martyrs  to  oligarchical  violence : 
later  authors  went  so  far  as  to  number  him  among  the  chosen 
pupils  of  Sokrat^*    But  though  Theramende  here  became  the 

1  Xenoph.  HcUen.  ii.  8.  M.  wud  to  protect  Theramente,  when 

"See   Lysiu,   Or.   zii.   oont  Era-  Hatyms  was  draccing  him  from  the 

torth.  s.  00.  altar.    Plutarch  <Vit.  X.  Oiat  p.  SSS) 

s  Dioddr.  zIt.  5.     Dioddms  tells  ns  ascribes  the  same  act  of  generoi.s  for- 

that  SokmtSs  and  two  of  his  friends  wanlness  to /ioAnU#<.  There  is  no  good 

were  the  only  persons  who  stood  for-  ground  for  beUoTing  it,  either  oTone 
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▼ictim  of  a  much  worse  num  than  himself^  it  will  not  for  that 
reason  be  proper  to  accord  to  him  our  admiration,  which  his 
own  conduct  will  not  at  aU  be  found  to  deeerre.  The  reproaches 
of  Eritias  against  him,  founded  on  his  conduct  during  the 
previous  conspiracy  of  the  Pour  Hundred,  were  in  the  main 
well  founded.  After  having  been  one  of  the  foremost  ong:inator8 
of  that  conspiracy,  he  deserted  his  comrades  as  soon  as  he  saw 
that  it  was  likely  to  fsdl.  Eritias  had  doubtless  present  to  his 
mind  the  fate  of  Antiphon,  who  had  been  condemned  and 
executed  under  the  accusation  of  TheramenSs — ^together  with  a 
reasonable  conviction  that  the  latter  would  again  turn  against 
his  colleagues  in  the  same  manner,  if  circumstances  should 
encourage  him  to  do  sa  Moreover,  Eritias  was  not  wrong  in 
denouncing  the  perfidy  of  Theramen^s  with  r^:ard  to  the 
generals  after  the  battle  of  Arginusse ;  the  death  of  whom  he 
was  partly  instrumental  in  bringing  about,  though  only  as  an 
auxiliary  cause,  and  not  with  that  extreme  stretch  of  nefarious 
stratagem  which  Xenoph6n  and  others  have  imputed  to  him. 
He  was  a  selfish,  cunning,  and  faithless  man— ready  to  enter 
into  conspiracies,  yet  never  foreseeing  their  consequences— and 
breaking  faith  to  the  ruin  of  colleagues  whom  he  had  first 
encouraged,  when  he  found  them  more  consistent  and  thorough- 
going in  crime  than  himself.^ 
Such  high-handed  violence,  by  Eritias  and  the  majority  of  the 

Thirty — carried  through,  even  against  a  member  of 
tyranny  of  their  own  Board,  by  intimidation  of  the  senate— left 
^TW^**    a  feeling  of  disgust  and  dissension  among  their  own 

partisans  firom  which  their  power  never  recovered. 

or  of  the  other.    Nona  but  senators  Hit  admiration  for  the  manner  of 

were  present :  and  as  this  senate  had  death  of  Theramente  doubtlesi  ooa* 

been  chosen  by  the  Thirty,  it  is  not  tribnted  to  make  him  rank  that  Athe- 

Ukelv  that  either  Sokratte  or  Iso-  nian  with  Themistoklte  and  PwikUs 

krates  were  among  its  members.     If  (De  Orat  iiL  16,  5itX     Aristotle  too 

Hokratte  had  been  a  member  of  it,  the  (Plntarch,  Nikias,  c.  2)  roeaks  with 

fact  would  have  been   noticed  and  estemn  of  Theraroente,  ranking  him  is 

brooght  out  in  connexion  with  his  the  same  general  category  with  MikiM 

subsequent  trial.  and  Thncvdidte   (son    of    MelesiuX 

The    manner   in    which  Plutarch  thou|^  with  oonaderable  dedacdos 

(Consolat  ad.  Apollon.  c.  6,  p.  106)  and  blame  on  the  score  of  duplicity, 

states  the  death  of  Theramente—tiiai  ^  The  epithets  applied  by  Ansto- 

he  was  **  tortured  to  death  "  by  the  phante  to  Theramenee  (Ban.  Ml— 808> 

Thirty— is  an  instance  of  his  loose  coincide  pretty  exactly  with  those  in 

■peaking.  the  speech  Qust  noticed)  which  Xeos- 

Compare  Cicero  about  the  death  of  ph6n     ascribes    to    Krttias    tgainA 

Theramento  (Tuscul.  Disp.  L  40,  00).  him. 
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Its  inunediate  effect,  however,  was  to  render  them,  apparently 
and  in  their  own  estimation,  more  powerful  than  ever.  All 
open  manifestation  of  dissent  being  now  silenced,  they  proceeded 
to  the  uttermost  limits  of  cruel  and  licentious  tyranny.  They 
made  proclamation  that  every  one  not  included  in  the  list  of 
Three  Thousand  should  depart  without  the  walls,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  undisturbed  masters  within  the  city  :  a  policy 
before  resorted  to  by  Periander  of  Corinth  and  other  Grecian 
despots.'  The  numerous  fugitives  expelled  by  this  order 
distributed  themselves  partly  in  Peirseus,  partly  in  the  various 
demes  of  Attica.  Both  in  one  and  the  other,  however,  they  were 
seized  by  order  of  the  Thirty,  and  many  of  them  put  to  death, 
in  order  that  their  substance  and  lands  might  be  appropriated 
either  by  the  Thirty  themselves  or  by  some  favoured  partisan.^ 
The  denunciations  of  Batrachus,  i£schylid^  and  other  delators 
became  more  numerous  than  ever,  in  order  to  obtain  the  seizure 
and  execution  of  their  private  enemies  ;  and  the  oligarchy  were 
willing  to  purchase  any  new  adherent  by  thus  gratifying  his 
antipathies  or  his  rapacity.^  The  subsequent  orators  afiirmed 
that  more  than  1500  victims  were  put  to  death  without  trial  by 
the  thirty  :*  on  this  numerical  estimate  little  stress  is  to  be  laid, 
but  the  total  was  doubtless  prodigious.  It  became  more  and 
more  plain  that  no  man  was  safe  in  Attica,  so  that  Athenian 
emigrants,  many  in  great  poverty  and  destitution,  were  multiplied 
throughout  the  neighbouring  territories — in  M^^a,  Thebes, 
Ordpus,  Chalkis,  Argos,  &c.*  It  was  not  everywhere  that  these 
distressed  persons  could  obtain  reception,  for  Uie  Lacedssmonian 
government,  at  the  instance  of  the  Thirty,  issued  an  edict 
prohibiting  all  the  members  of  their  confederacy  from  harbour- 
ing fugitive  Athenians :  an  edict  which  these  cities  generously 
disobeyed,'  though  probably  the  smaUe^  Peloponnesian  cities 

1  Xenophdn,  HeU«n.  iL  4, 1 :  LytUs,  log.  8. 20 ;  Or.  xxri.  oont.  Evandr.  s.  2S. 

Oral.  xu.  cont.  Eratotth.  t.  07 ;  Orat  *  MschindB,  Fals.  LegaL  c.  U,  p. 

xxxL  oont  Philon.  s.  8,  9  ;  Herakleid.  206.  and  cont.  Ktesiph.  c  86,  p.  465 ; 

Pontic  c.  5 ;  Diogen.  Laert  L  96.  iBokratds,  Or.  iv.  Panegyr.  a.  131 ;  Or. 

sXenopb.  UeUen.  L  c     i^or  ii  U  tU.  Aroopag.  s.  76. 

ritp  xwp^*'*  (*"*  avrol  «at  oi  ^lAot  roift  '  Xenoph.  HeUen.  IL  4,  1 ;  Dloddr. 

roi^v  iypcift  ixoitv  •  ^tvy6yTmy  ii  it  xW.   6 ;   Lysias.  Or.  xxiv.  t.  28 ;   Or. 

rbv  Ilf  UMUA,  KoX  tyrwvBtp  voAAov«  ayor*  XXXi  Cont  Philon.  ■.  10. 

ret,  fWvAi)o-ay  Uiyapa  col  ^fiat  rmp  *  Lysias,    Or.    xiL    oout    Bratoath. 

vvoYMpovFTMir.  8.   08,  V9  —  wairrax69w  iKicjMvrr6fit¥oi . 

sLyaias,  Or.  xiL  cont.  Bratoath.  ■.  Plutarch,  Lyitand.  c.  99:  l>iod6r.  xiv. 

49 ;  Or.  xxT.  Democrat  Subvera.  Apo-  6 ;  Demoath.  de  Bhod.  libert.  c.  10. 
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complied.    Without  doubt  this  decree  was  procured  bv  Lyvander, 
while  his  influence  still  continued  nTiimpitiriid, 
But  it  was  not  only  against  the  lives,  properties,  and  liberties 

of  Athenian  citizens  that  the  Thirty  made  war.  They 
forbid^^  were  not  less  solicitous  to  extinguish  the  intellectaal 
t«icl^ff!      force  and  education  of  the  city  :  a  project  so  perfectly 

in  harmony  both  with  the  sentiment  and  practioe  of 
Sparta,  that  they  counted  on  the  support  of  their  foreign  alliesi 
Among  the  ordinances  which  they  promulgated  was  one,  ezpravly 
forbidding  every  one^  "  to  teach  the  art  of  words  "  ;  if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  translate  literally  the  Qreek  expression,  which  bcm  a 
most  comprehensive  signification,  and  denoted  every  intentional 
communication  of  logical,  rhetorical,  or  argumentative  improve- 
ment— of  literary  criticism  and  composition — and  of  command 
over  those  political  and  moral  topics  which  formed  the  ordinary 
theme  of  discussion.  Such  was  the  species  of  instruction  which 
Sokrat^  and  other  Sophists,  each  in  his  own  way,  conununicatod 
to  the  Athenian  youth.  The  great  foreign  Sophists  (not  Athe- 
nianX  such  as  Prodikus  and  Protagoras  had  been  (though  perhaps 
neither  of  these  two  was  now  aliveX  were  doubtless  no  longer  in 
the  city,  under  the  calamitous  circumstances  which  had  been 
weighing  upon  every  citizen  since  the  defeat  of  iEgospotami* 
But  there  were  abundance  of  native  teachers  or  Sophists,  inferior 
in  merit  to  these  distinguished  names,  yet  still  habitually 
employed,  with  more  or  less  success,  in  communicating  a  specie! 
of  instruction  held  indispensable  to  every  Liberal  Atheniaiu 
The  edict  of  the  Thirty  was  in  fact  a  general  suppression  of  the 
higher  dass  of  teachers  or  professors,  above  the  rank  of  the 
elementary  (teacher  of  letters  or)  grammatist  If  such  an  edict 
could  have  been  maintained  in  force  for  a  generation,  combined 
with  the  other  mandates  of  the  Thirty,  the  city  out  of  which 

1  Xenoph.  Memor.  L  S,  81.     «al  iw  the  sea,  bat  they  turned  it  so  fts  to 

rot«   v6tuHt  «ypa^<»  K&ymv  rivyriv  ii^i  make  It  look  towards  the  land,  because 

Stiivitt%r,  —  Isokrat^   cent.   Sophist  the  marittme  service  and  the  M9oda^ 

Or.  xiii.  a  12.     r^w  vaiiwcnv  rif  k  tmk  tions  connected  with  it  were  the  chief 

Aitfywr.  stimolants  of  democratical  sentiment 

FlatarchCniemistoklte,cl9)aiBrm8  This  stonrhas  been  often  copied  snd 

that  the  Thirtj  Oligarchs  daring  their  reasserted  as  if  it  were  an  undoaUed 

rale  altered  the  poeition  of  the  rostrum  fact ;    bat   M.    Forchhammer  H^opo- 


in  the  Pnyx  (the  place  where  the  demo-  graphic  von  Atben.  p.  tfSO.  in  Kicder 
cratical  pablic  assemblies  were  held) :  Phiiol.  Stadien.  1841)  has  si  "  "^ 
the  rostrnm  had  before  looked  towards    he  nntrue  and  even  absard. 
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Sophoklde  and  Eoripidds  Iiad  just  died,  and  in  which  Plato  and 
IsokraUs  were  iii  yigoroua  age  (the  former  twenty-fiye,  the  latter 
twenty-nine),  would  have  heen  degraded  to  the  intellectual  level 
of  the  meanest  communitj  in  Greece.  It  was  not  uncommon  for 
a  Grecian  despot  to  suppress  all  those  assemblies  wherein  youths 
came  together  for  the  purpose  of  common  trainings  either  intel- 
lectual or  gymnastic,  as  well  as  the  public  banquets  and  clubs 
or  associations,  as  being  dangerous  to  his  authority,  tending  to 
elevation  of  courage,  and  to  a  consciousness  of  political  rights 
among  the  citizens.^ 

The  enormities  of  the  Thirty  had  provoked  severe  comments 
from  the  philosopher  Sokrat^  whose  life  was  spent  g^^^*^ 
in  conversation  on  instructive  subjects  with  those  and  the 
young  men  who  sought  his  society,  though  he  never  ^'^'^^• 
took  money  from  any  pupiL  Such  comments  having  excited 
attention,  Kritias  and  ChariklSs  sent  for  him,  reminded  him  of 
the  prohibitive  law,  and  peremptorily  commanded  him  to  abstain 
for  the  future  from  all  conversation  with  youths,  Sokratte  met 
the  order  by  putting  some  questions,  to  those  who  gave  it,  m  his 
usual  style  of  puzzling  scrutiny  ;  destined  to  expose  the  vagueness 
of  the  terms,  and  to  draw  the  line — or  rather  to  show  Uiat  no 
definite  line  could  be  drawn — between  that  which  was  permitted 
and  that  which  was  forbidden.  But  he  soon  perceived  that  his 
interrogations  produced  only  a  feeling  of  di^^ust  and  wrath, 
menacing  to  his  own  safety.  The  tyrants  ended  by  repeating 
their  interdict  in  yet  more  peremptory  terms,  and  by  giving 
Sokrat^  to  understand  that  they  were  not  ignorant  of  the 
censures  which  he  had  cast  upon  them.' 

Though  our  evidence  does  not  enable  us  to  make  out  the 
precise  dates  of  these  various  oppressions  of  the  Thirty, 


yet  it  seems  probable  that  this  prohibition  of  teaching  seeuritv  of 

•*■'    Thlrt" 


Growing  in- 
w  security  of 
must  have  been  among  their  earlier  enactments  ;  at  ***®  Thirty. 
any  rate,  considerably  anterior  to  the  death  of  Theramen^  and 
the  general  expulsion,  out  of  the  walls,  of  all  except  the  privileged 
Three  Thousand.  Their  dominion  continued,  without  any  armed 
opposition  made  to  it,  for  about  eight  months  from  the  capture 
of  Athens  by  Lysander,  that  is,  from  about  April  to  December, 
404  Ra  The  measure  of  their  iniquity  then  became  full.  They 
1  Ariftot  PoUt  ▼.  0, 8.  >  Xenoph.  Hemorab.  L  2, 88—80. 
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had  accamiilated  against  themselyes,  both  in  Attica  and  among 

the  exiles  in  the  circumjacent  territories,  suffering  and  exasperated 

enemies  ;  while  they  had  lost  the  sympathy  of  Thibes,  Megan, 

and  Corinth,  and  were  less  heartily  supported  by  Sparta. 

During  these  important  eight  months,  the  general   feeling 

Gradual  al-    throughout  Greece  had  become  materially  different 

terationof     i)oth  towards  Athens  and  towards  Sparta.    At  the 
leeliiigin  ,  i      «  «         ,  , 

•Greeoe,         moment  when  the  long  war  was  first  brought  to  a 

^tore  of  doeey  fear,  antipathy,  and  vengeance  against  Athens 
Athens.  had  been  the  reigning  sentiments,  both  among  the 
•confederates  of  Sparta  and  among  the  revolted  members  of  the 
•extinct  Athenian  empire — a  sentiment  which  prevailed  among 
them  indeed  to  a  greater  degree  than  among  the  Spartans 
themselves — who  resisted  it,  and  granted  to  Athens  a  capituladon 
at  a  time  when  many  of  their  allies  pressed  for  the  harshest 
measures.  To  this  resolution  they  were  determined  partly  by 
the  still  remaining  force  of  ancient  sympathy — ^partly  by  the 
odium  which  would  have  been  sure  to  follow  the  act  of  expelling 
the  Athenian  population,  however  it  might  be  talked  of  before- 
hand as  a  meet  punishment — ^partly  too  by  the  policy  of  Lysander, 
who  contemplated  the  keeping  of  Athens  in  the  same  dependence 
on  Sparta  and  on  himself^  and  by  the  same  means,  as  the  other 
outlying  cities  in  which  he  had  planted  his  Dekarchies. 

So  soon  as  Athens  was  humbled,  deprived  of  her  fleet  and 
Demand  by  ^^®^  P^^*^  *^^  rendered  innocuous,  the  great  bond 
the  allies  of  of  common  fear  which  had  held  the  allies  to  Sparta 
sfarain  the  disappeared  ;  and  while  the  paramount  antipathy  on 
^*}!^*^*  the  part  of  those  allies  towards  Athens  gradually  died 
fused  by  away,  a  sentiment  of  jealousy  and  apprehension  ci 
Sparta.  Sparta  sprang  up  in  its  place,  on  the  part  of  the 

leading  states  among  them.  For  such  a  sentiment  there  was 
more  than  one  reason.  Lysander  had  brought  home  not  only  a 
large  sum  of  money,  but  valuable  spoils  of  other  kinds,  and 
many  captive  triremes,  at  the  close  of  the  war.  As  the  success 
liad  been  achieved  by  the  joint  exertions  of  all  the  allies,  so  the 
fruits  of  it  belonged  in  equity  to  all  of  them  jointly — not  to 
Sparta  alone.  The  Thebans  and  Corinthians  preferred  a  formal 
•claim  to  be  allowed  to  share  ;  and  if  the  other  allies  abstained 
from  openly  backing  the  demand,  we  may  faiily  presume  that 
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it  was  not  from  anj  different  construction  of  the  equity 
of  the  case,  but  from  fear  of  offending  Sparta.  In  the 
testimonial  erected  bj  Ljsander  at  Delphi,  commemorative  of 
the  triumph,  he  had  included  not  only  his  own  brazen  statue, 
but  that  of  each  commander  of  the  allied  contingents ;  thus 
formally  admitting  the  allies  to  share  in  the  honorary  results, 
and  tacitly  sanctioning  their  daim  to  the  lucrative  results  also. 
Nevertheless  the  demand  made  by  the  Thebans  and  Corinthians 
was  not  only  repelled,  but  almost  resented  as  an  insult ;  especially 
by  Lysander,  whose  influence  was  at  that  moment  almost  omni- 
potent^ 

That  the  Lacedsomonians  should  have  withheld  from  the  allies 
a  share  in  this  money  demonstrates  still  more  the  great  ascendency 
of  Lysander — ^because  there  was  a  considerable  party  at  Sparta 
itself,  who  protested  altogether  against  the  reception  of  so  much 
gold  and  silver,  as  contrary  to  the  ordinances  of  Lykurgus,  and 
fatal  to  the  peculiar  mondity  of  Sparta.  An  ancient  Spartan, 
Skiraphidas  or  Phlogidas,  took  the  lead  in  calling  for  exclusive 
adherence  to  the  old  Spartan  money — ^heavy  iron  difficult  to 
carry.  It  was  not  without  difficulty  that  Lysander  and  his 
friends  obtained  admission  for  the  treasure  into  Sparta  ;  under 
special  proviso  that  it  should  be  for  the  exclusive  purposes  of 
the  government,  and  that  no  private  citizen  should  ever  circulate 
gold  or  silver.^  The  existence  of  such  traditionary  repugnance 
among  the  Spartans  would  have  seemed  likely  to  induce  them  to 
be  just  towards  their  allies,  since  an  equitable  distribution  ol 
the  treasure  would  have  gone  far  to  remove  the  difficulty ;  yet 
they  nevertheless  kept  it  alL 

But  besides  such  special  offence  given  to  the  allies,  the  conduct 
of  Sparta  in  other  ways  showed  that  she  intended  to  Unpani- 
turn  the  victory  to  her  own  account    Lysander  was  JSUj^en^  of 
at  this  moment  all-powerful,  playing  his  own  game  Lysander. 

iJiiitin(Ti  10)  mentions  the  demand  ooenrred  CHellen.  iU.  5,  6X     He  also 

thns  made  and    refused.     Plntarch  speciOes   by  name  no  one  but  the 

(Lysaad.  c  87)  states  the  demand  as  Thebans  as  haring  actually  made  the 

haring  been  made  by  the  Thebans  demand;  yet  there  is  a  subsequent 

atoiM,  which  I  disbelieve.    Xeoophdn,  passage  which  shows  that  not  only  the 

according  to  the  general  diiorderly  Corinthians,  but  other  allies  also,  sym- 

anangiHMntof  facUfaihisHeUenika,  pathiied  in  it  (Ui.  6, 12). 

iSSr22r'SS*M?t*sffiS?t^  tPhitarch.  Ijsand.cn;  Ptatanjh. 

Its  proper  place,  but  aiiudeeto  n  on  a   in^ltut  Lacon.  d.  280. 
subeeqnentoeeasion  as  having  befora   "■^■■*'  mmwu.  p.  hw. 
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under  the  name  of  Sparta.  His  position  was  £sr  greater 
than  that  of  the  regent  Paosanias  had  been  after  the  victoiy 
of  Plataea ;  and  his  talents  for  making  use  of  the  position  in> 
comparably  superior.  The  magnitude  of  his  snocesses,  as  wdl 
as  the  eminent  ability  which  he  had  displayed,  justified  abundant 
eulogy  ;  but  in  his  case  the  eulogy  was  carried  to  the  length  of 
something  like  worship.  Altars  were  erected  to  him ;  psoans  or 
hymns  were  composed  in  his  honour  ;  the  Ephesians  set  up  hi5 
statue  in  the  temple  of  their  goddess  Artemis,  while  the  Saniians 
not  only  erected  a  statue  to  him  at  Olympia,  but  even  altered 
the  name  of  their  great  festival— the  Hersea — to  LfMndriaJ 
Several  contemporary  poets — ^Antilochus,  Ohosrilus,  Nikeratus, 
and  Antimachus — devoted  themselves  to  sing  his  glories  and 
profit  by  his  rewards. 
Such  excess  of  flattery  was  calculated  to  turn  the  head  even  of 
the  most  virtuous  Greek.  With  Lysander,  it  bad 
weenii^  the  effect  of  substituting,  in  place  of  that  assumed 
JJJjJ^'J"  smoothness  of  manner  with  which  he  began  his 
dominion  of  command,  an  insulting  harshness  and  arrogance 
y^"^  corresponding  to  the   really  unmeasured  ambitioii 

which  he  cherished.^  His  ambition  prompted  him  to  aggrandise 
Sparta  separately,  without  any  thought  of  her  allies,  in  order  to 
exercise  dominion  in  her  name.  He  had  already  established 
Dekarchies,  or  oligarchiee  of  Ten,  in  many  of  the  insular  and 
Asiatic  dties,  and  an  oligarchy  of  Thirty  in  Athens  ;  all  compoeed 
of  vehement  partisans  chosen  by  himself^  dependent  upon  him 
for  support,  and  devoted  to  his  objects.  To  the  eye  of  an 
impartial  observer  in  Greece,  it  seemed  as  if  all  these  citiee  had 
been  converted  into  dependencies  of  Sparta,  and  were  intended 
to  be  held  in  that  condition  ;  under  Spartan  authority,  exendsed 
by  and  through  Lysander.*    Instead  of  that  general  freedom 

1  Panaaniag,  ▼!.  8,  «     The  Samlan  koI  ol  ^Jmm«xo(  Wb^«,  itX^f  Bo«»7«r 

oligarchical  party  owed  their  recent  «at  KoptvBimv,    o^rol  «'  eJiryof  #Ur  on 

reetoration  to  Lysander.  ov  yo/t^onw  tvopmlv  &y  orpaTw^^uvw 

«  Plntaich.  Lysand  c.  18, 19.  ^'  'A*,raiov«,  ^-V^kr  wapAffw^^Utm  w^ 

S  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii  4.  89.80.    c4rm  iyCyvma-KOv    AaxcfiaiMoycovv 

iiirpoxtpovvmv,  Uea/vatnas  h  Baaiktvt  fiovKo/idvovt      r^r      rwv      'A*^ 

(of    Sparto),    ^om^o-ac    AvtravdpM    ««  valmv    x»A«i'   o'lKtiav    xai    vc«w 

KorttpyariUvof  ravra.   Sfia  itJkv  cvSmct-  rhv    iroti^o-fto-tfat.      Oompara    ako 

Mi((roi,^  &jML  a  td»a«   voti^o-ocre  iii.  6, 12, 18.  respecting  the  aeotiBieiits 

"*r     Atf  i$ya«,    mCovus  riv  *l&4t6pmv  entertained  in  Greece  about  the  cc«- 

rpttt,  i(dy€i  ^pcvpdv.     9vr9(w9vro  6i  doct  of  the  LacedflBUioniana. 
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which  had  been  promised  as  an  incentiye  to  reyolt  against 
AUiens,  a  Spartan  empire  had  been  constituted  in  place  of  the 
extinct  Athenian  :  with  a  tribute  amounting  to  1000  talents 
annually,  intended  to  be  assessed  upon  the  component  cities  and 
islands.^ 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  under  such  a  state  of  feeling  on  Uie  part 
of  the  allies  of  Sparta,  the  enormities  perpetrated  by  jh^-.^ 
the    Thirty   at   Athens,    and    by    the    Lysandrian  ezdSdln 
dekarchies  in  the  other  cities,  would  be  heard  with  SeflSw^^ 
sympathy  for  the  sufferers,  and  without  that  strong  J?JJ^;f2?!L 
anti-Athenian  sentiment  which  had  reigned  a  few 
months  before.    But— what  was  of  still  greater  importance— even 
bX  Sparta  itself  opposition  began  to  spring  up  against  the  mea- 
sures and  the  person  of  Lysander.    If  the  leadmg  men  at  Sparta 
had  felt  jealous  even  of  Brasidas,  who  offended  them  only  by 
unparalleled  success  and  merit  as  a  commander,^  much  more 
would  the  same  feeling  be  aroused  against  Lysander,  who  dis- 
played an  overweening  insolence,  and  was  worshipped  with  an 
ostentatious  flattery,  not  inferior  to  that  of  Pausanias  opposition 
after  the  battle  of  Pktaea.    Another  Pausanias,  son  ^I^J^ 
of  Pleistoanax,  was  now  king  of  Sparta,  in  conjunc-  — Kfcg 
tion  with  Agis.    Upon  him  the  feeling  of  jealousy  ^'**"**' 
against  Lysander  told  with  especial  force,  as  it  did  afterwards 
upon   Agesilaus   the   successor   of  Agis;   not   unaccompanied 
probably  with  the  suspicion  (which  subsequent  events  justified) 
that  Lysander  was  aiming  at  some  interference  with  the  regal 
privileges.      Nor  is  it  unfair  to  suppose  that  Pausanias  was 
animated  by  motives  more  patriotic  than  mere  jealousy;  and 
that  the  rapacious  cruelty,  which  everywhere  dishonoured  the 
new  oligarcliies,  both  shocked  his  better  feelings  and  inspired 
him  with  fears  for  the  stability  of  the  system.    A  further  circum- 
stance which  weakened  the  influence  of  Lysander  at  Sparta  was 
the  annual  change  of  Ephors,  which  took  place  about  Uie  end  of 
September  or  beginning  of  October.    Those  Ephors,  onder  whom 
his  grand  success  and  the  capture  of  Athens  had  been  oonsum- 
mated,  and  who  had  lent  themselves  entirely  to  his  views,  passed 
out  of  office  in  September,  404  B.a,  and  gave  place  to  otheiB  more 
disposed  to  second  Pausanias. 

1  DIoddr.  zlT.  10-18.  •  TbiMjd.  iv. 

6—31 
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I  remarked,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  how  much  more  honour- 
]Qjll,  able  for  Sparta,  and  how  much  lees  unfortunate  for 

kratida*        Athens  and  for  the  rest  of  Greece,  the  doee  of  the  Pelo- 
with  ponnesian  war  would  have  been,  if  Kallikratidas  had 

Lynnder.  gained  and  survived  the  battle  of  Arginuste,  so  as  to 
close  it  then,  and  to  acquire  for  himself  that  personal  ascendencj 
which  the  victorious  general  was  sure  to  exercise  over  the 
numerous  re-arrangements  consequent  on  peace.  We  see  how 
important  was  the  personal  character  of  the  general  so  placed, 
when  we  follow  the  proceedings  of  Lysander  during  the  year 
after  the  battle  of  iEigospotamL  His  personal  views  were  the 
grand  determining  circumstance  throughout  Qreece,  regulating 
both  the  measures  of  Sparta  and  the  fate  of  the  conquered  cities. 
Throughout  the  latter,  rapacious  and  cruel  oligs^t^ies  were 
organized— of  Ten  in  most  cities,  but  of  Thirty  in  AUiens— all 
acting  under  the  power  and  protection  of  Sparta,  but  in  real 
subordination  to  his  ambition.  Because  he  happened  to  be  under 
the  influence  of  a  selfish  thirst  for  power,  the  measures  of  Sparta 
were  divested  not  merely  of  all  Pan-heUenic  spirit,  but  even  to 
a  great  degree  of  reference  to  her  own  confederates,  and  concen- 
trated upon  the  acquisition  of  imperial  preponderance  for  herselfl 
Now,  if  Kallikratidas  had  been  the  ascendant  person  at  this 
critical  juncture,  not  only  such  narrow  and  baneful  impulses 
would  have  been  comparatively  inoperative,  but  the  leading  state 
would  have  been  made  to  set  the  example  of  recommending,  of 
organizing,  and,  if  necessary,  of  enforcing  arrangements  favourable 
to  Pan-heUenic  brotherhood.  Kallikratidas  would  not  only  have 
refused  to  lend  himself  to  Dekarchies  governing  by  his  force  and 
for  his  purposes,  in  the  subordinate  cities,  but  he  would  have 
discountenanced  such  conspiracies,  wherever  they  tended  to  arise 
spontaneously.  No  ruffian  like  Kritios,  no  crafty  schemer  like 
Theramends,  would  have  reckoned  upon  his  aid  as  they  presumed 
upon  the  friendship  of  Lysander.  Probably  he  would  have  left 
the  government  of  each  city  to  its  own  natural  tendencies,  oli- 
garchical or  democratical ;  interfering  only  in  special  cases  of 
actual  and  pronounced  necessity.  Now  the  influence  of  an 
ascendant  state,  employed  for  such  purposes  and  emphatically 
discarding  all  private  ends  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  staUe 
Pan-heUenic  sentiment  and  fraternity— employed,  too,  thus,  at  a 
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moment  when  30  many  of  the  Greek  towns  were  in  the  throes  of 
re-organization,  having  to  take  np  a  new  political  course  in 
reference  to  the  altered  circumstances — ^is  an  element  of  which  the 
force  could  hardl  j  have  failed  to  be  prodigious  as  well  as  bene- 
ficial. What  degree  of  positive  good  might  have  been  wrought 
by  a  noble-minded  victor  under  such  special  circumstances  we 
cannot  presume  to  affirm  in  detail  But  it  would  have  been  no 
mean  advantage  to  have  preserved  Greece  from  beholding  and 
feeling  such  enormous  powers  in  the  hands  of  a  man  Uke 
Lysander ;  through  whose  management  the  worst  tendencies  of 
an  imperial  city  were  studiously  magnified  by  the  exorbitance  of 
individual  ambition.  It  was  to  him  exclusively  that  the  Thirty 
in  Athens,  and  the  Dekarchies  elsewhere,  owed  both  their  exist- 
ence and  their  means  of  oppression. 

It  has  been  necessary  thus  to  explain  the  general  changes 
which  had  gone  on  in  Greece  and  in  Grecian  feeling  sympathy 
during  the  eight  months  succeeding  the  capture  of  wThibee 
Athens  in  March,  404  B.O.,  in  order  that  we  may  ebewhert 
understand  the  position  of  the  Thirty  oligarchs  or  ^^^^^ 
Tyrants  at  Athens,  and  of  the  Athenian  population  •**^*^ 
both  in  Attica  and  in  exile,  about  the  beginning  of  December  in 
the  same  year,  the  period  which  we  have  now  reached.     We  see 
how  it  was  that  Thebes,  Corinth,  and  Megara,  who  in  March  had 
been  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  Athenians,  had  now  become 
alienated  both  from  Sparta  and  from  the  Lysandrian  Thirty,  whom 
they  viewed  as  viceroys  of  Athens  for  separate  Spartan  benefit. 
We  see  how  the  basis  was  thus  laid  of  sympathy  for  the  suffering 
exiles  who  fled  from  Attica — a  feeling  which  the  recital  of  the 
endless  enormities  perpetrated  by  Kritias  and  his  colleagues 
inflamed  every  day  more  and  more.    We  discern  at  the  same 
time  how  the  Thirty,  while  thus  incurring  enmity  both  in  and 
out  of  Attica,  were  at  the  same  time  losing  the  hearty  8up])ort  of 
Sparta,  from  the  decline  of  Lysander's  influence  and  the  growing 
opposition  of  his  rivals  at  home. 

In  spite  of  formal  prohibition  from  Sparta,  obtained  doubtless 
under  the  influence  of  Lysander,  the  Athenian  emi-  Thnsybu- 
grants  had  obtained  shelter  in  all  the  states  bordering  ^^yy^ 
on  Attica.    It  was  from  Boeotia  that  they  stifuck  the  5^?^*** 
first    blow.      Thrasybulus,  Anytus,   and    Archinus,  theirattack. 
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Starting  from  Thebes  with  the  sympathy  of  the  Theban 
pnblic,  and  with  substantial  aid  from  Ismenias  and  other 
wealthy  citizens,  at  the  head  of  a  small  band  of  exiles  stated 
variously  at  90,  60,  70,  or  somewhat  aboye  100  men,^  seised 
Phyl^  a  frontier  fortress  in  the  mountains  north  of  Attica,  lying 
on  the  direct  road  between  Athens  and  Thibea.  Probably  it  had 
no  garrison,  for  the  Thirty,  acting  in  the  interest  of  Laced»- 
monian  predominance,  had  dismantled  all  Uie  outlying  fortresses 
in  Attica ;'  so  that  Thrasybulus  accomplished  his  purpose  without 
resistance.  The  Thirty  marched  out  from  Athens  to  attack  him, 
at  the  head  of  a  powerful  force,  comprising  the  Lacedsemonian 
hoplites  who  formed  their  guard,  the  Three  Thousand  privileged 
citizens,  and  all  the  Knights  or  Horsemen.  Probably  the  small 
company  of  Thrasybulus  was  reinforced  by  fresh  accessions  of 
exiles,  as  soon  as  he  was  known  to  have  occupied  the  fort  For 
by  the  time  that  the  Thirty  with  their  assailing  force  arrived,  he 
was  in  condition  to  repel  a  vigorous  assault  made  by  the  younger 
soldiers,  with  considerable  loss  to  the  aggressors. 

Disappointed  in  their  direct  attack,  the  Thirty  laid  plans  for 
Further  blockading  Phylfi,  where  they  knew  that  there  was  no 
yISSj-^  ®^^  ^^  provisions.  But  hardly  had  their  operations 
bniiis— the  commenced  when  a  snowstorm  fell,  so  abundant  and 
r^^t  to  violent  that  they  were  forced  to  abandon  their  poaitioQ 
Athens.  gj^^  retire  to  Athens,  leaving  much  of  their  baggage 
in  the  hands  of  the  garrison  at  PhyR  In  the  language  <^ 
Thrasybulus,  this  storm  was  characterized  as  providential,  since 
the  weather  had  been  very  fine  until  the  moment  preceding,  and 
since  it  gave  time  to  receive  reinforcements  which  made  him  700 
strong.'  Though  the  weather  was  such  that  the  Thirty  did  not 
choose  to  keep  their  main  force  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Phyl^ 
and  perhaps  the  Three  Thousand  themselves  were  not  sufficiently 
hearty  in  the  cause  to  allow  it,  yet  they  sent  their  Lacedmmonians 
and  two  tribes  of  Athenian  Horsemen  to  restrain  the  excuraioiis 

1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  it  i,  2 ;  I>lod6r.  exiles  found  at  TbSbes  is  attested  b  & 

xiv.  83 ;  Paosan.  L  29,  3 ;  Lysias.  Or.  fragment  of  Lysias— ap.  Diooys.  HtL 

ziiL  oont  Agorat.  sect  84 ;  Josun,  t.  Jad.  de  Lysiai  p.  604  (Fragm.  47,  ed. 

9 ;  .Asohinte  cont  Ktesiphon  e.  62,  p.  Bekker). 

foUowers  to  the  captors  of  PhylS.  **•  P*  *^ 

The  sympathy  which  the  Athenian        >  Xenoph.  HeUen.  I!.  4,  S,  6, 14. 
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of  the  garrison.  This  body  ThrasybulaB  contrived  to  attack  by 
surprise.  Descending  from  Phyl§  by  night,  he  halted  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  their  position  until  a  little  before  daybreak, 
when  the  night-watch  had  just  broken  up,^  and  when  the  grooms 
were  making  a  noise  in  rubbing  down  the  horses.  Just  at  that 
moment  the  hoplites  from  PhylS  rushed  upon  them  at  a  running 
pace,  found  every  man  unprepared,  some  even  in  their  beds,  and 
dispersed  them  vdth  scarcely  any  resistance.  One  hundred  and 
twenty  hoplites  and  a  few  horsemen  were  slain,  while  abundance 
of  arms  and  stores  were  captured  and  carried  back  to  PhylS  in 
triumph.'  News  of  the  defeat  was  speedily  conveyed  to  the  city, 
from  whence  the  remaining  Horsemen  immediately  came  forth  to 
the  rescue,  but  could  do  nothing  more  than  protect  the  carrying 
off  of  the  dead. 

This  successful   engagement  sensibly  changed    the    relative 
situation  of  parties  in  Attica  ;  encouraging  the  exiles  Discord 
as  much  as  it  depressed  the  Thirty.    Even  among  the  "^^J^^^** 
partisans  of  the  latter  at  Athens  dissension  began  to  at  Athens- 
arise.     The  minority  which  had  sympathized  with   ^^^^ 
Tberamends,  as  well  as  that  portion  of  the  Three  "iniaiis. 
Thousand  who  were  least  compromised  as  accomplices  in  the 
recent  enormities,  began  to  waver  so  manifestly  in  their  allegi- 
ance, that  Eritias  and  his  colleagues  felt  some  doubt  of  being 
able  to  maintain  themselves  in  the  city.    They  resolved  to  secure 
Eleusis  and  the  island  of  Salamis,  as  places  of  safety  and  resource 
in  case  of  being  compelled  to  evacuate  Athens.    They  accordingly 
went  to  Eleusis,  with  a  considerable  number  of  the  Athenian 
Horsemen,  under  pretence  of  examining  into  the  strength  of  the 
place  and  the  number  of  its  defenders,  so  as  to  determine  what 
amount  of  further  garrison  would  be  necessary.    All  the  Eleu- 
sinians  disposed  and  qualified  for  armed  service  were  ordered  to 
come  in  person  and  give  in  their  names  to  the  Thirty,'  in  a  build- 
ing having  its  postern  opening  on  to  the  sea-beach,  along  which 


1  See  an  analogoua  case  of  a  LacecUs-  >  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  4.  8.  I  appre- 
monian  anny  surprised  by  the  Thebans  hend  that  dtroypd^atf  ai  here  refers  to 
at     this     dangerous     hour— Xenoph.    prospective  muitary  service;  as  in  ri. 


Hellen.  Tii.  i.  16 :   compare  Xenoph.  6,  29.  and  in  Cyropnd.  ii.  1, 18, 10.  The 

Kuistr.  Eqnit  vii.  12.  words  in  the  context— ir6<n}c  5(iv  A  ac^^ 

>  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iL  4,  5,  7.    Dio*  irpoo-dc^o-otyTo— attest  that  such 

ddros  (xiv.  32,  88)  represents  the  occa*  is  the  meaning ;  though  the  commenta* 

sion  of  this  battle  somewhat  differently,  tors,  and  Sturz  in  lus  Lexicon  Xcno- 

I  follow  the  account  of  Xenoph6n.  phonteum,  interpret  differently. 
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were  posted  the  Horeemen  and  the  atteiiflants  from  Athens. 
Each  Eleuamian  hoplite,  after  having  presented  himself  and 
returned  his  name  to  the  Thirty,  was  ordered  to  pass  out  throagh 
this  exit,  where  each  man  successiyely  found  himself  in  the  power 
of  the  Horsemen,  and  was  fettered  by  the  attendants.  Lysimachos, 
the  Hipparch  or  commander  of  the  Horsemen,  was  directed  to 
oonvey  all  these  prisoners  to  Athens,  and  hand  them  over  to  the 
custody  of  the  Eleven.^  Having  thus  seized  and  carried  awaj 
from  Eleusis  every  citizen  whose  sentiments  or  whose  energy  thev 
suspected,  and  having  left  a  force  of  their  own  adherents  in  the 
place,  the  Thirty  returned  to  Athens.  At  the  same  time,  it 
appears,  a  similar  visit  and  seizure  of  prisoners  was  made  by  some 
of  them  at  Salamis.'  On  the  next  day,  they  convoked  at  Athena 
their  Three  Thousand  privileged  hoplites — together  with  all  the 
remaining  horsemen  who  had  not  been  employed  at  Eleusis  or 
Salamis — in  the  Odeon,  half  of  which  was  occupied  by  the 
Lacedsemonian  garrison  under  arms.  *'  Gentlemen  (said  Elridas, 
addressing  his  countrymen),  we  keep  up  the  government  not  leas 
for  your  benefit  than  for  our  own.  You  must  therefore  share 
with  us  in  the  danger,  as  well  as  in  the  honour,  of  our  position. 
Here  are  these  Eleusinian  prisoners  awaiting  sentence :  you  must 
pass  a  vote  condemning  them  all  to  death,  in  order  that  your 
hopes  and  fears  may  be  identified  with  ours."  He  then  pointed 
to  a  sx>ot  immediately  before  him  and  in  his  view,  directing  each 
man  to  deposit  upon  it  his  pebble  of  condemnation  visibly  to 
every  one.'  I  have  before  remarked  that  at  Athens  open  voting 
was  well  known  to  be  the  same  thing  as  voting  under  constraint: 
there  was  no  security  for  free  and  genuine  suffrage  except  hj 
making  it  secret  as  well  as  numerous.  Kritias  was  obeyed,  with- 
out reserve  or  exception  :  probably  any  dissentient  would  have 
been  put  to  death  on  the  spot  AH  the  prisoners,  seemingly  three 
himdred  in  number,^  were  condemned  by  the  same  vote,  and 
executed  forthwith. 

1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii  4, 8.  n  x^P^**  ^   rovro  ^WArvm  i«>«p^ 

mention,  only  th«  affair  at  Elnuri..  '^rySSJ'f^^  S,«f  K«t«tb. 

8  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  0.    <c(^ac  U    b.  68)  gives  wis  number. 
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Though  this  atrocitj  gave  additional  satisfaction  and  confidence 
to  the  most  violent  friends  of  Eritias,  it  probably  xhw^y- 
alienated  a  greater  number  of  others,  and  weakened  ^^^,,  ^ 
the  Thirty  instead  of  strengthening  them.     It  con-  himself  in 
tributed  in  part,  we  can  hardly  doubt,  to  the  bold  P«*»^ 
and  decisive  resolution  now  taken  by  Thrasybulus,  five  days 
after  his  late  success,  of  marching  by  night  from  Phyl^  to 
Peirseus.^     His  force,  though  somewhat  increased,  was  still  no 
more  than  1000  men  ;  altogether  inadequate  by  itself  to  any  con- 
siderable enterprise,  had  he  not  counted  on  positive  support  and 
junction    from  fresh   comrades,  together  with  a  still    greater 
amount  of  negative  support  from  disgust  or  indifference  towards 
the  Thirty.     He  was  indeed  speedily  joined  by  many  sympathiz- 
ing countrymen,  but  few  of  them,  since  the  general  disarming 
manoeuvre  of  the  oligarchs,  had  heavy  armour.    Some  had  light 
shields  and  darts,  but  others  were  wholly  unarmed,  and  could 
merely  serve  as  throwers  of  stones,* 

Peirssus  was  at  this  moment  an  open  town,  deprived  of  its 
fortifications,  as  well  as  of  those  Long  Walls  which 
had  so  long  connected  it  with  Athens.     It  was  also  of  attack  him 
large  compass,  and  required  an  ampler  force  to  defend  32?eaSd— 
it  than  Thrasybulus  could  muster.   Accordingly,  when  KritiasiB 
the  Thirty  marched  out  of  Athens  the  next  morning 
to  attack  him,  with  their  full  force  of  Athenian  hoplites  and 
Horsemen,  and  with  the  Lacedsamonian  garrison  besides,  he  in 
vain  attempted  to  maintain  against  them  the  great  carriage-road 
which  led  down  to  Peirseus.    He  was  compelled  to  concentrate 
his  forces  in  Munychia — the  easternmost  portion  of  the  aggregate 
called  Peireeus,  nearest  to  the  bay  of  Phal^rum,  and  comprising 
one  of  those  three  ports  which  had  once  sustained  the  naval 
power  of  Athens.     Thrasybulus  occupied  the  temple  of  Artemis 
Munychia  and  the  adjoining  Bendideion,  situated  in  the  midst  of 
Munychia,  and  accessible  only  by  a  street  of  steep  ascent    In  the 
rear  of  his  hoplites,  whose  files  were  ten  deep,  were  posted  the 
darters  and  slhigers  ;  the  ascent  being  so  steep  that  these  latter 
could  cast  their  missiles  over  the  heads  of  the  hoplites  in  their 
front     Presently  Eritias  and  the  Thirty,  having  first  mustered 

1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  it  4,  10, 18.     inUpay  viun-niv,  Ao, 
9  Xenoph.  HeUen.  IL  4, 12. 
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in  the  market-place  of  PeiraeoB  (called  the  Hippodamian  Agora), 
were  seen  approaching  with  their  superior  numbers,  mounting 
the  hill  in  close  array,  with  hoplites  not  less  than  fifty  in  depth. 
Thrasybulus — after  an  animated  exhortation  to  his  soldiers,  re- 
minding them  of  the  wrongs  which  they  had  to  avenge,  and 
dwelling  upon  the  advantages  of  their  position,  which  exposed  the 
close  ranks  of  the  enemy  to  the  destructive  effect  of  mieeiles,  and 
would  force  them  to  crouch  under  their  shields  so  as  to  be  unable 
to  resist  a  charge  with  the  spear  in  front — waited  patiently  untU 
they  came  within  distance,  standing  in  the  foremost  rank  with  the 
prophet  (habitually  consulted  before  a  battle)  by  his  side.  The 
latter,  a  brave  and  devoted  patriot^  while  promising  victory,  had 
exhorted  his  comrades  not  to  charge  until  some  one  on  their  own 
side  should  be  slain  or  wounded  :  he  at  the  same  time  predicted 
his  own  death  in  the  conflict  When  the  troops  of  the  Thirty 
advanced  near  enough  in  ascending  the  hUl,  the  light-armed  ut 
the  rear  of  Thrasybulus  poured  upon  them  a  shower  of  darts  over 
the  heads  of  their  own  hoplites,  with  considerable  effect  As  they 
seemed  to  waver,  seeking  to  cover  themselves  with  their  shields^ 
and  thus  not  seeing  well  before  them,  the  prophet^  himself 
seemingly  in  arms,  set  the  example  of  rushing  forward,  waa  the 
first  to  close  with  the  enemy,  and  perished  in  the  onset 
Thrasybulus  with  the  main  body  of  hoplites  followed  him, 
charged  vigorously  down  the  hill,  and,  after  a  smart  resistance, 
irove  them  back  in  disorder,  with  the  loss  of  seventy  men. 
Whsit  was  of  still  greater  moment — Kritias  and  Hippomachus, 
Mrho  headed  their  troops  on  the  left,  were  among  the  slain ; 
x)gether  with  Charmides,  son  of  Glaukon,  one  of  the  ten  oli- 
garchs who  had  been  placed  to  manage  PeirsBus.^ 

This  great  and  important  advantage  left  the  troops  of  Thrasy- 
:k>iloqay  bulus  in  possession  of  seventy  of  the  enemy's  dead, 
^^iJSf.  whom  they  stripped  of  their  arms,  but  not  of  their 

;ruce—  clothing,  in  token  of  respect  for  fellow-countrymen.' 
T^eo^  ^  disheartened,  lukewarm,  and  disunited  were  the 
aiUuL  hoplites  of  the  Thirty,  in  spite  of  their  great  superi- 

)rity  of  number,  that  they  sent  to  solicit  the  usual  truce  for 
Durying  the  dead.      Such  request  being  of  course  granted,  the 

1  XenoptL  Hellen.  ti.  4, 12.  20. 

s  Xenoph.  Hellon.  iL  4, 19 ;  Cornel.  Nepos,  Thrasybol.  c.  2. 
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two  contending  parties  became  intermingled  with  each  other  in 
the  performance  of  the  funereal  duties.  Amidst  so  impressive  a 
scene,  their  common  feelings  as  Athenians  and  fellow-country- 
men were  forcibly  brought  back,  and  many  friendly  observations 
were  interchanged  among  them.  Eleokritus — herald  of  the 
Mysts  or  communicants  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  belonging 
to  one  of  the  most  respected  Gtotes  in  the  state — ^was  among  the 
ezile&  His  voice  was  peculiarly  loud,  and  the  function  which 
he  held  enabled  him  to  obtain  silence  while  he  addressed  to  the 
citizens  serving  with  the  Thirty  a  touching  and  emphatic  re- 
monstrance : — "  Why  are  you  thus  driving  ns  into  banishment, 
fellow-citizens?  Why  are  yon  seeking  to  kill  nsl  We  have 
never  done  you  the  least  harm  :  we  have  partaken  with  you  in 
religious  rites  and  festivals  :  we  have  been  your  companions  in 
chorus,  in  school,  and  in  army  :  we  have  braved  a  thousand 
dangers  with  you  by  land  and  sea  in  defence  of  our  common 
safety  and  freedom.  I  adjure  you  by  our  common  gods,  paternal 
and  maternal — ^by  our  common  kindred  and  companionship — 
desist  from  thus  wronging  your  country  in  obedience  to  these 
nefarious  Thirty,  who  have  slain  as  many  citizens  in  eight  months, 
for  their  own  private  gains,  as  the  Peloponnesians  in  ten  years  of 
war.  These  are  the  men  who  have  plunged  ns  into  wicked  and 
odious  war  one  against  another,  when  we  might  live  together  in 
peace.  Be  assured  that  your  slain  in  this  battle  have  cost  us  as 
many  tears  as  they  have  cost  you."  * 

Such  affecting  appeals,  proceeding  from  a  man  of  respected 
station  like  Kleokritus  and  doubtless  from  others  also,   DiBcoarafe- 
began  to  work  so  sensibly  on  the  minds  of  the  citizens  J}?"*;^!!^® 
from  Athens,  that  the  Thirty  were  obliged  to  give  Athens- 
orders  for  immediately  returning :  which  Thrasybnlus  ©f  the 
did  not  attempt  to  prevent,  though  it  might  have  been  Thirty  an«l 
in  his  power  to  do  so.'    But  their  ascendency  had  re-  ment  of  tho 
ceived  a  shock  from  which  it  never  fully  recovered,   xhb^  go  to 
On  the  next  day  they  appeared  downcast  and  dispirited  EJeiiris. 
in  the  senate,  which  was  itself  thinly  attended  ;  while  the  privi- 
l^ed  Three  Thousand,  marshalled  in  different  companies  on 

1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  22.  yop  iv  Uttpai^t^  KptCmvt  6vTtK  tiaowr 

-  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  22 :  Lysias,    avrovf  an<X0tiVf  Ac. 
Orat.  xii.  cent.  Eratosth.  a.  55— oi  fiip 
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guard,  were  everywliere  in  discord  and  partial  mutiny.  Those 
among  them  who  had  been  most  compromised  in  the  crimes  of 
the  Thirty  were  strenuous  in  upholding  the  existing  authority ; 
but  such  as  had  been  less  guilty  protested  against  the  continu- 
ance of  so  unholy  a  war,  declaring  that  the  Thirty  could  not  be 
permitted  to  bring  Athens  to  utter  ruin.  And  though  the 
knights  or  Horsemen  still  continued  steadfast  partisans  resolutely 
opposing  all  accommodation  with  the  exiles,^  yet  the  Thirty  were 
also  seriously  weakened  by  the  death  of  Kritias — the  ascendant 
and  decisive  head,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  cruel  and  un- 
principled among  them ;  while  that  party,  both  in  the  senate 
and  out  of  it,  which  had  formerly  adhered  to  Theramen^  now 
again  raised  its  head.  A  public  meeting  among  them  was  held, 
in  which  what  may  be  c€dled  the  opposition  party  among  the 
Thirty — that  which  had  opposed  the  extreme  enormities  of 
Kritias — became  predominant  It  was  determined  to  depose  the 
Thirty,  and  to  constitute  a  fresh  oligarchy  of  Ten,  one  from  each 
tribe.*  But  the  members  of  the  Thirty  were  held  to  be  individu- 
ally re-eligible  ;  so  that  two  of  them,  Eratosthenfo  and  Pheidon, 
if  not  more — adherents  of  Theramen^  and  unfriendly  to  Kritias 
and  Chariklds  ' — with  others  of  the  same  vein  of  sentiment,  were 
chosen  among  the  Ten.  Charikl^  and  the  more  violent  mem- 
bers, having  thus  lost  their  ascendency,  no  longer  deemed  them- 
selves safe  at  Athens,  but  retired  to  Eleusis,  which  they  had  had 
the  precaution  to  occupy  beforehand.  Probably  a  number  of 
Uieir  partisans,  and  the  Lacedaemonian  garrison  also,  retired 
thither  along  with  them. 

The  nomination  of  this  new  oligarchy  of  Ten  was  plainly  a 
compromise,  adopted  by  some  from  sincere  disgust  at  the  oU- 
garchical  system  and  desire  to  come  to  accommodation  with  the 
exiles — by  others,  from  a  conviction  that  the  only  way  of  main- 
taining the  oligarchical  system  and  repelling  the  exiles  was  to 
constitute  a  new  oligarchical  Board,  dismissing  that  which  had 
become  obnoxious.  The  latter  was  the  purpose  of  the  Horsemen, 
the  main  upholders  of  the  first  Board  as  well  as  of  the  second ; 
and  such  also  was  soon  seen  to  be  the  policy  of  Eratosthenes  and 

1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  il.  4,  24.  S.  66,  66— o»  Bottovm^  elr«i  iraa^uirmm 

S  Xenoph.  H^en.  U.  4,  23.  XopucAcc     iral    Kpcrif    col    if    rvhww 

1  Lysias,  Orat.  xU.  cont   Eratogtb.    h<upti^^  Ao 
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his  colleagues.  Instead  of  attempting  to  agree  upon  terms  of 
accommodation  with  the  exiles  in  Peiraens  generally,  they  merely 
tried  to  corrupt  separately  Thrasybulus  and  the  leaders,  ofifering 
to  admit  ten  of  them  to  a  share  of  the  oligarchical  power  at 
Athens,  provided  they  would  betray  their  party.  This  offer 
having  been  indignantly  refused,  the  war  was  again  resumed  be- 
tween Athens  and  Peiresus — to  the  bitter  disappointment,  not 
less  of  the  exiles,  than  of  that  portion  of  the  Athenians  who  had 
hoped  better  things  from  the  new  Board  of  Ten.* 

But  the  forces  of  oligarchy  were  more  and  more  enfeebled  at 
Athens,'  as  well  by  the  secession  of  all  the  more  vio-  The  Ten 
lent  spirits  to  Eleusis,  as  by  the  mistrust,  discord,  and  SS^^f 
disaffection,  which  now  reigned  within  the  city.  Far  tlw  Sim. 
from  being  able  to  abuse  power  like  their  predecessors,  the  Ten 
did  not  even  fully  confide  in  their  Three  Thousand  hoplites,  but 
were  obliged  to  take  measures  for  the  defence  of  Uie  city  in  con- 
junction with  the  Hipparch  and  the  Horsemen,  who  did  double 
duty— -on  horseback  in  the  daytime,  and  as  hoplites  with  their 
shields  along  the  walls  at  night,  for  fear  of  surprise — employing 
the  Odeon  as  their  head-quarters.  The  Ten  sent  envoys  to 
Sparta  to  solicit  further  aid ;  while  the  Thirty  sent  envoys  thither 
also,  from  Eleusis,  for  the  same  purpose  ;  both  representing  that 
the  Athenian  people  had  revolted  from  Sparta,  and  required 
further  force  to  reconquer  them.' 

Such  foreign  aid  became  daily  more  necessary  to  them,  since 
the  forces  of  Thrasybulus  in  Peirseus  grew  stronger,   increAdng 
before  their  eyes,  in  numbers,  in  arms,  and  in  hope  of  JiiJSS?  ^' 
success  ;  exerting  themselves,  with  successful  energy,  bolus, 
to  procure  additional  arms  and  shields — ^though  some  of  the 
shields,  indeed,  were  no  better  than  wood-work  or  wicker-work 
whitened  over.^     Many  exiles  flocked  in  to  their  aid  :  others 
sent  donations  of  money  or  arms.    Among  the  latter  the  orator 
Lysias  stood  conspicuous,  transmitting  to  Peiraeus  a  present  of 
200  shields  as  well  as  2000  drachms  in  money,  and  hiring  besides 
300  fresh  soldiers ;  while  his  friend  Thrasydeeus,  the  leader  of 

1  The  facts  which  I  have  here  let  82 ;  Justin,  t.  9. 
down   result   from   a  comparison   of        Slsokratds,  Or.  ZTiiL  eont.  Kalli- 

Lysias,  Orat.    xii.  cont  Bratoetb.  s.  mach.  s.  26. 
68,     50,     94— ♦ftSftiy,     aip^BfU     v^af        >  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  4, 24,  2& 
JtoAAo^ot  Koi  KarayaytXr,    Diod6r.  ziv.        *  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  25. 
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the  democratioAl  interest  at  Elis,  was  induced  to  famish  a  loan 
of  two  talents.^     Others  also  lent  money  ;  some  Boeotians  far- 
nished  two  talents,  and  a  person  named  Qelarchas  contributed 
the  large  sum  of  five  talents,  repaid  in  aftertimes  by  the  people.* 
Proclamation  was  made  by  Thrasybulus,  that  all  metics  who 
would  lend  aid  should  be  put  on  tiie  footing  of  isotely  or  eqnal 
payment  of  taxes  with  citizens,  exempt  from  the  metic-taz  and 
other  special  burthens.    Within  a  short  time  he  had  got  together 
a  considerable  force  both  in  heavy-armed  and  light-armed,  and 
even  seventy  horsemen ;  so  that  he  was  in  condition  to  make 
excursions  out  of  Peirseus,  and  to  collect  wood  and  provisiona. 
Nor  did  the  Ten  venture  to  make  any  aggressive  movement  out 
of  Athens,  except  so  far  as  to  send  out  the  Horsemen,  who  slew 
or  captured  stragglers  from  the  force  of  Thrasybulus.   Lysimachns 
the  Hipparch  (the  same  who  had  commanded  under  the  Thir^ 
at  the  seizure  of  the  Eleusinian  citizens)  having  made  prisoners 
some  young  Athenians  bringing  in  provisions  from  the  country  for 
the  consumption  of  the  troops  in  Peirssus,  put  them  to  death — 
in  spite  of  remonstrances  from  several  even  of  his  own  men  ;  for 
which  cruelty  Thrasybulus  retaliated,  by  putting  to  death  a  horse- 
man named  Eallistratus,  made  prisoner  in  one  of  their  marches 
to  the  neighbouring  villages.' 

In  the  established  civil  war  which  now  raged  in  Attica,  Thrasy- 
j^rriTBl  of  hulus  and  the  exiles  in  Peirseus  had  decidedly  the 
Ly»ndap  ta  advantage  ;  maintaining  the  offensive,  while  the  Ten 
&  Spartan  in  Athens,  and  the  remainder  of  the  Thirty  at  Eleusifl^ 
force.  ^gpQ  gj^jj  thrown  upon  their  defence.    The  division 

of  the  oligarchical  force  into  these  two  sections  doubtless 
weakened  both,  while  the  democrats  in  Peir»us  were  hearty  and 
united.  Presently,  however,  the  arrival  of  a  Spartan  auxiliary 
force  altered  the  balance  of  parties.  Lysander,  whom  the  oligarchi- 
cal envoys  had  expressly  requested  to  be  sent  to  them  as  general, 
prevailed  with  the  Ephora  to  grant  their  request  While  he 
himself  went  to  Eleusis  and  got  together  a  Peloponnesian  hmd 

1  Platarch,  Vit  X.  Orator,  p.  885 ;  of  the  stock  may  probably  have  beea 

Lysias,  Or.  xxxi.  cont.  Philon.  s.  19—  saved. 
34.  SDemosth.  eont.  T>eptin.  c  88,  p. 

Lysias  and  his  brother  had  carried  602 ;  Lysiat  cont.  Nikomach.  Or.  xxx. 

on  a  manufactory  of  shields  at  Athens,  s.  S9. 
1'he  Thirty  had  plondered  it ;  but  some        <  Xenoph.  Hellen.  IL  4,  27. 
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force,  his  brother  Libjs  conducted  a  fleet  of  forty  tnremesto 
block  up  Pemens,  and  100  talents  were  lent  to  tiie  Athenian 
oligarchs  ont  of  the  large  sum  recently  brought  from  Asia  into 
the  Spartan  treasury.^ 

The  arrival  of  Lysander  brought  the  two  sections  of  oligarchs 
in  Attica  again  into  co-operation,  restrained  the  pro- 
gress of  Thrasybulos,  and  even  reduced  Peirseus  to  oonditlonof 
great  straits  by  preventing  all  entry  of  ships  or  stores.  £  p^^ 
Nothing  could  have  prevented  it  from  being  reduced 
to  surrender,  if  Lysander  had  been  allowed  free  scope  in  his 
operations.     But  ihe  general  sentiment  of  Qreece  had  by  this 
time  become  disgusted  with  his  ambitious  policy,  and  with  the 
oligarchies  which  he  had  everywhere  set  up  as  Mb  instruments ; 
a  sentiment  not  without  influence  on  the  feelings  of  the  leading 
Spartans,  who,  already  jealous  of  his  ascendency,  were  determined 
not  to  increase  it  further  by  allowing  him  to  conquer  Attica 
second  time,  in  order  to  plant  his  own  creatures  as  rulers  at 
Athens.- 

Under  the  influence  of  these  feelings,  Eling  Pausanias  obtained 
the  consent  of  three  out  of  the  five  Ephors  to  undertake  gp^rtan 
himself  an  expedition  into  Attica,  at  the  head  of  the  ^g 
forces  of  the  confederacy,  for  which  he  immediately  conducts  a& 
issued  proclamation.  Opposed  to  the  political  tenden-  J^*^^^?^^ 
des  of  Lysander,  he  was  somewhat  inclined  to  sympa-  opposed  to  *^ 
thize  with  the  democracy  ;  not  merely  at  Athens,  but  ^"^^  *'* 
elsewhere  also,  as  at  Mantineia.'  It  was  probably  understood 
that  his  intentions  towards  Athens  were  lenient  and  anti-Ly- 
sandrian,  so  that  the  Peloponnesian  allies  obeyed  the  summons 
generally.  Yet  the  Boeotians  and  Corinthians  still  declined,  on 
the  ground  that  Athens  had  done  nothing  to  violate  the  late 
convention  :  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  altered  feelings  of  Greece 
during  the  last  year,  since  down  to  the  period  of  that  convention 
tihese  two  states  had  been  more  bitterly  hostile  to  Athens  Uian 
any  others  in  the  confederacy.    They  suspected  that  even  the 

1  Xen.  Hen.  ii  4,  tS :  Died.  xir.  88 ;  pur  rp«;«,  «(<yct  Apovpir. 
LjaskB,  Orat  zii  cont.  Eratoeth.  s.  60.         Dioddr.  xiv.  83.    UwaayCasii  .  .  . 

S  Xenoph.  Hellen.  IL  4,  20.    ovtm  M  ^oWav  itiv  -nf  AvtrdvSfm,  Btupmp  8d  v^v 

vpoxwpovKTwy,   nav«'ayia«  h   fiaaiXtit,  ^wipnfv  iZo^ovirar  wapd  rote  'EXXrivif 

44or^m  Av9&¥hp*f,  «l  Kart»pya<r|tUvo«  Ac 

rovra  ol^ui  yJkv  wioKiiiiivw,,  ofia  hk  (8miv         Pluturcb,  Lvsand.  C.  31. 
roiii<roiro  roc  'Atf^i^ac,  wLvnis  ruv  'B^         >  Xenoph.  Uelleo.  t.  2,  S. 
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expedition  of  Paueanias  was  projected  with  selfish  Lacedsmonian 
view%  to  secure  Attica  as  a  separate  dependency  of  Sparta,  ihongh 
detached  from  Lysander.^ 

On  approaching  Athens,  Paosanias,  joined  by  Lysander  and 
His  dispo.      ^^  forces  already  in  Attica,  encamped  in  the  garden 
sittonsuiifa-  of  the  Academy  near  the  city  gates.    His  sentdmenti 
tibe^.^^^    were   sufficiently  known   beforehand   to   offer   en- 
Sm^od        conragement ;  so  that  the  yehement  reaction  against 
luniiutthe    the  atrocities  of  the  Thirty,  which  tiie  presence  of 
^^°"^'         Lysander  had  doubtless  stifled,  burst  forth  withool 
delay.    The  surviving  relatives  of  the  victims  slain  beset  him 
even  at  the  Academy  in  his  camp,  with  prayers  for  protection 
and  cnes  of  vengeance  against  the  oligarchs.      Among  those 
victims  (as  I  have  already  stated)  were  NikSratus  the  son,  and 
Eukratds  the  brother,  of  Nikias  who  had  perished  at  Syracuse^ 
the  Mend  and  prozenus  of  Sparta  at  Athens.    The  orphan  chil- 
dren, both  of  Nikdratus  and  Eukrates,  were  taken  to  Paosanias 
by  tlieir  relative  Diognltus,  who  implored  his  protection  for 
them,  recounting  at  the  same  time  the  unmerited  execution  of 
tneir  respective  fathers,  and  setting  forth  their  fiunOy  daimB 
upon  the  justice  of  Sparta.    This  affecting  incident,  which  has 
been  specially  made  known  to  us,'  doubtless  did  not  stand  alone, 
among  so  many  families  suffering  from  the  same  cause.    Fansanias 
was  furmshed  at  once  with  ample  grounds,  not  merely  for  re- 
pudiating the  Thirty  altogether,  and  sending  back  the  presents 
which  they  tendered  to  him,*  but  even  for  refusing  to  identify 
himself  unreservedly  with  the  new  Oligarchy  of  Ten  which  had 
risen  upon  their  ruins.    The  voice  of  complaint — ^now  for  the 
first  time  set  free,  with  some  hopes  of  redress— must  have  been 
violent  and  unmeasured,  after  such  a  career  as  that  of  Eritias  and 
his  colleagues ;  while  the  iJBCt  was  now  fully  manifested,  which 
could  not  well  have  come  forth  into  evidence  before,  that  the 
persons  despoiled  and  murdered  had  been  chiefly  opulent  men, 
and  very  frequently  even  oligarchical  men — ^not  politicians  of  the 

1  Xenoph.  Hellen  U.  4, 80.  A«mAatMor£owv  Wlc  iuuHpm*  T^^fit 

S  Lysias,  Or.  xriii.  De  Bonis  NioUB  r^  rAr  rpULcorrft  vor^pioc.    .    .    . 

Frat.B.8.10.  09rmy'^kn^tu9m.Kttjiwmn»€t9kU^ 

'Lyalss,  «l  Mtpni,  S.  11,  IS.^    ofhv  xodiMV  wtvovMi^os  motc  nava«r£ac  rA 

wapaStiyiim.  voiov/Mroc  wp6t  rc/itt  oMevf    ^V9  Kafiw^  rii  M  wap*  ^M***  ^M^cr*. 
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former  democracy.  Both  Pausanias,  and  the  Lacedemonians 
along  with  him,  on  reaching  Athens,  must  have  been  strongly 
affected  by  the  facts  which  they  learnt,  and  by  the  load  cry  for 
sympathy  and  redress  which  poured  upon  them  from  the  most 
innocent  and  respected  families.  The  predisposition  both  of  the 
Eling  and  the  Ephors  against  the  policy  of  Lysander  was  ma- 
teriaJly  strengthened  ;  as  well  as  their  inclination  to  bring  about 
an  accommodation  of  parties,  instead  of  upholding  by  foreign  force 
an  anti-popular  Few. 

Such  convictions  would  become  further  confirmed  as  Pausanias 
saw  and  heard  more  of  the  rea]  state  of  affairs.  At  paosanias 
first  he  held  a  language  decidedly  adverse  to  Thrasy-  *ttack» 
bulus  and  the  exiles,  sending  to  them  a  herald,  and  hii  partial 
requiring  them  to  disband  and  go  to  their  respective  ■'"«*"• 
homes.^  The  requisition  not  being  obeyed,  he  made  a  faint 
attack  upon  Peirseus,  which  had  no  effect  Next  day  he  marched 
down  with  two  Lacedaemonian  morse,  or  large  military  divisions, 
and  three  tribes  of  the  Athenian  Horsemen,  to  reconnoitre  the 
place,  and  see  where  a  line  of  blockade  could  be  drawn.  Some 
li^t  troops  annoyed  him,  but  his  troops  repulsed  them,  even  as 
&r  as  the  theatre  of  Peirseus,  where  all  the  forces  of  Thrasybulus 
were  mustered,  heavy-armed  as  well  as  light-armed.  The  Lace- 
daemonians were  here  in  a  disadvantageous  position,  probably  in 
the  midst  of  houses  and  streets,  so  that  all  the  light-armed  of 
Thrasybulus  were  enabled  to  set  upon  them  furiously  from  dif- 
ferent sides,  and  drive  them  out  again  with  loss — two  of  the 
Spartan  polemarchs  being  here  slain.  Pausanias  was  obliged  to 
retreat  to  a  little  eminence  about  half-a-mile  off,  where  he 
mustered  his  whole  force,  and  formed  his  hoplites  into  a  very 
deep  phalanx.  Thrasybulus  on  his  side  was  so  encouraged  by  the 
recent  success  of  his  light-armed,  that  he  ventured  to  bring  out 
his  heavy-armed,  only  eight  deep,  to  an  equal  conflict  on  the  open 
ground.  But  he  was  here  completely  worsted,  and  driven  back 
into  Peiraeus  with  the  loss  of  150  men  ;  so  that  the  Spartan  King 
was  able  to  retire  to  Athens  after  a  victory  and  a  trophy  erected 
to  commemorate  it' 

The  issue  of  this  battle  was  one  extremely  fortunate  for  Thrasy- 

i  Xen.  HelL  tt.  4,  81.     Thia  leems   iwl  ra  imruv,  aa  we  may  see  by  a.  88. 
the  meaning  of  the  phiaw  iiri^^oi        >  Xenoph6n,  Hellen.  tt.  4, 81—84. 
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bulos  and  his  comrades ;  since  it  left  the  hononrs  of  the  day 
Peace-pftrty  ^^  Pausanias,  so  as  to  avoid  provoking  enmity  or 
JnAUieM—  vengeance  on  his  part — while  it  showed  plainly  that 
by  Paa-  the  conquest  of  Peirseos,  defended  by  so  mnch  conrage 
•"**■•  and  military  efficiency,  would  be  no  easy  matter. 

It  disposed  Pausanias  still  further  towards  an  accommodation ; 
strengthening  also  the  force  of  that  party  in  Athens  which  was 
favourable  to  the  same  object,  and  adverse  to  the  Ten  Oligarchs. 
This  opposition-party  found  decided  favour  with  the  Spartan 
King,  as  well  as  with  the  Ephor  Naukleidas  who  accompanied 
him.  Numbers  of  Athenians,  even  among  those  Three  Thousand 
by  whom  the  city  was  now  exclusively  occupied,  came  h>rward  to 
deprecate  further  war  with  Peiraeus,  and  to  entreat  that  Pausanias 
would  settle  the  quarrel  so  as  to  leave  them  all  at  amity  with 
Lacedsemdn.  Xenoph6n  indeed,  according  to  that  narrow  and 
partial  spirit  which  pervades  his  Hellenica,  notices  no  sentiment 
in  Pausanias  except  his  jealousy  of  Lysander,  and  treats  the 
opposition  againsL  the  Ten  at  Athens  as  having  been  got  up  by 
his  intrigues.^  But  it  seems  plain  that  this  is  not  a  correct  account. 
Pausanias  did  not  create  the  discord,  but  found  it  already  exist- 
ing, and  had  to  choose  which  of  the  parties  he  would  adopt  The 
Ten  took  up  the  oligarchical  game  after  it  had  been  thoroughly 
dishonoured  and  ruined  by  the  Thirty.  They  inspired  no  confi- 
dence, nor  had  they  any  hold  upon  the  citizens  in  Athens,  except 
in  so  feir  as  these  latter  dreaded  reactionary  violence,  in  case 
Thrasybulus  and  his  companions  should  re-enter  by  force. 
Accordingly,  when  Pausanias  was  there  at  the  head  of  a  force 
competent  to  prevent  such  dangerous  reaction,  the  dtixena  at 
once  manifested  their  dispositions  against  the  Ten,  and  favourable 
to  peace  with  Peirseus.  To  second  this  pacific  party  was  at  once 
the  easiest  course  for  Pausanias  to  take,  and  the  most  likely  to 
popularize  Sparta  in  Greece;  whereas  he  would  surely  have 
entailed  upon  her  still  more  bitt«r  curses  from  without^  not  to 
mention  the  loss  of  men  to  herself^  if  he  had  employed  the  amount 
of  force  requisite  to  uphold  the  Ten,  and  subdue  Peirsus.  To  all 
this  we  have  to  add  his  jealousy  of  Lysander,  as  an  important 
predisposing  motive,  but  only  as  auxiliary  among  many  othera 

1  Xenoph.  HeUen.  IL  4,  86.     At£m    Mktvt  «p^  v^  irpoot/roi  mc  rXcicnwt 
M  Kou  rove  i¥  r^  «<rTci  (Pausanias)  tuu    fvAXcyotUrovr,  Aryorrw,  Ao. 
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Under  snch  a  state  of  bets,  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that 
PSansanias  encouraged  solicitations  for  peace  from  p^ng^y^^ 
Thrasybnlus  and  the  exiles,  and  that  he  granted  them  cmntea  by 
a  trace  to  enable  them  to  send  enyojs  to  Sparta.  Along  JJdtKf** 
with  these  envoys  went  Eephisophon  and  Melitus,  ^PgJJSi 
•ent  for  the  same  pnrpoee  of  entreating  peace,  by  the 
party  opposed  to  the  ten  at  Athens ;  under  the  sanction  both  of 
Pausanias  and  of  the  accompanying  Ephors.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Ten,  finding  themselves  discountenanced  by  Pausanias,  sent 
envoys  of  their  own  to  outbid  the  others.  They  tendered  them- 
selves, their  walls,  and  their  city  to  be  dealt  with  as  the  Lacedae- 
monians chose ;  requiring  that  Thrasybulus,  if  he  pretended  to 
be  the  friend  of  Sparta,  should  make  the  same  unqualified  sur- 
render of  Peineus  and  Munychia.  All  the  three  sets  of  envoys 
were  heard  before  the  three  Ephors  remaining  at  Sparta  and  the 
Lacedfemonian  assembly  ;  who  took  the  best  resolution  which  the 
case  admitted — to  bring  to  pass  an  amicable  settlement  between 
Athens  and  Peirseus,  and  to  leave  the  terms  to  be  fixed  by  fifteen 
commissioners,  who  were  sent  thither  forthwith  to  sit  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Pausanias.  This  Board  determined  that  the  exiles  in 
Peirseus  should  be  re-admitted  to  Athens ;  that  an  accommodation 
should  take  place ;  and  that  no  man  should  be  molested  for  past 
acts,  except  the  Thirty,  the  Eleven  (who  had  been  the  instnmients 
of  all  executions),  and  the  Ten  who  had  governed  in  Peineus. 
But  Eleusis  was  recognized  as  a  government  sepanite  from  Athens, 
and  left  (as  it  already  was)  in  possession  of  the  Thirty  and  their 
coadjutors,  to  serve  as  a  refuge  for  all  those  who  might  feel  their 
future  safety  compromised  at  Athens  in  consequence  ol  their  past 
conduct  1 

As  soon  as  these  t«rms  were  proclaimed,  accepted,  and  sworn  to 
by  all  parties,  Pausimias  with  all  the  Lacedaemonians 
evacuated  Attica.  Thrasybulus  and  the  exiles  marched  Utiu 
up  in  solemnprocession  from  Peirseus  to  Athens.  Their  ^SSc^ 
first  act  was  to  go  up  to  the  acropolis,  now  relieved  P""^i''*'h 
from  its  Lacedsemonian  garrison,  and  there  to  offer  exUesare 
sacrifice  and  thanksgiving.  On  descending  from  thence,  bS[1^^7 
a  general  assembly  was  held,  in  which — unanimously  of  Thrasy- 
and  without  opposition,  as  it  should  seem — the  demo-       ^ 

1  Xeo.  HeUen.  II.  4,  »9  ;  Diml.  xiv.  88. 
6--32 
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eracj  was  restored.  The  government  of  tbe  Ten,  which  could 
have  no  basis  except  the  sword  of  the  foreigner,  disappeared  as  a 
matter  of  course.  But  Thrasjbolns,  while  he  strenuously  enforced 
upon  his  comrades  from  Peirssus  a  full  respect  fur  the  oaths  which 
they  had  sworn,  and  an  unreserved  harmony  with  their  iiuwly- 
acquired  fellow-citizens,  admonished  the  assembly  emphatically 
as  to  the  post  events.  ^  Ton  city-men  (he  said),  I  advise  you  to 
take  just  measure  of  yourselves  for  the  future,  and  to  calculate 
fairly  what  ground  of  superiority  you  have,  so  as  to  pn^teud  to 
rule  over  u&  Are  you  j uster  than  we  t  Why,  the  Demos,  though 
poorer  than  you,  never  at  any  time  wrongeil  you  for  the  puqioees 
of  plunder ;  while  you,  the  wealthiest  of  all,  have  done  many  base 
deeds  for  the  sake  of  gain.  Since  then  you  have  no  justice  to 
boast  of,  are  you  superior  to  us  on  the  score  of  courage  t  There 
cannot  be  a  better  trial  than  the  war  which  has  just  ended. 
Again — can  you  pretend  to  be  superior  in  policy?  you,  who— 
having  a  fortified  city,  an  armed  force,  plenty  of  money,  and  the 
Peloponnesians  for  your  allies — have  been  overcome  by  men  who 
had  nothing  of  the  kind  to  aid  them  f  Can  you  boast  of  your  hold 
over  the  Lacedoemonians  ?  Why,  they  have  just  handed  you  over, 
like  a  vicious  dog  with  a  clog  tied  to  him,  to  the  very  Demos 
whom  you  have  wronged,  and  are  now  gone  out  of  the  country. 
But  you  have  no  cause  to  be  uneasy  for  the  future.  I  adjure  you, 
my  friends  from  Peirseus,  in  no  point  to  violate  the  oaths  which 
we  have  just  sworn.  Show,  in  addition  to  your  other  glorious 
exploits,  that  you  are  honest  and  true  to  your  engagements.*  * 

The  archons,  the  senate  of  Five  Hundred,  the  public  assembly, 
R«tom.  ^^^  ^®  Dikasteries  appear  to  have  been  now  revived, 
^c^t^e  as  they  had  stood  in  the  democracy  prior  to  the 
'*  capture  of  the  city  by  Lysander.  This  important  re- 
storation seems  to  have  taken  place  some  time  in  the  spring  of 
403  B.a,  though  we  cannot  exactly  make  out  in  what  montL 
The  finst  archon  now  drawn  was  Eukleidds,  who  gave  his  name  to 
this  memorable  year— a  year  never  afterwards  forgotten  by 
Athenians. 

Eleusis  was  at  this  time,  and  pursuant  to  the  late  conventioii» 
a  city  independent  and  separate  from  Athens,  undor  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Thirty,  and  comprising  their  warmest  partisans,    it 
1  Xsn.  Helkii.  U.  4, 40--iS. 
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was  not  likely  that  this  separation  would  last ;  but  the  tliirty 
were  themselves  the  parties  to  give  cause  for  its  c^ntareoi 
termination.    They  were  getting  together  a  mercenary  Eieud*— 
force  at  Elensis,  when  the  whole  force  of  Athens  was  ^J!um  of 
marched  to  forstall  their  designs.    The  generals  at  flj^^^^Jfy^ 
Elensis  came  forth  to  demand  a  conference,  but  were  sarviTora  of 
seized  and  put  to  death ;  the  Thirty  themselves,  and  a  ****  Thirty, 
few  of  the  most  obnoxious  individuals,  fled  out  of  Attica ;  while  the 
rest  of  the  Eleusinian  occupants  were  persuaded  by  their  friends 
from  Athens  to  come  to  an  equal  and  honourable  accommodation. 
Again  Eleusis  became  incorporated  in  the  same  community  with 
Athens ;  oaths  of  mutual  amnesty  and  harmony  being  sworn  by 
every  one.* 


We  have  now  passed  that  short  but  bitter  and  sanguinary  in- 
terval occupied  by  the  Thirty  which  succeeded  so  immediately 
upon  the  extinction  of  t]ie  empire  and  independence  of  Athens, 
as  to  leave  no  opportunity  for  pause  or  reflection.  A  few  words 
respecting  the  rise  and  fall  of  that  empire  are  now  required — 
summing  up,  as  it  were,  the  political  moral  of  the  events  recorded 
in  the  present  and  in  the  preceding  volume,  between  477  and 
405  B.O. 

I  related  in  the  forty-fifth  chapter  the  steps  by  which  Athens 
first  acquired  her  empire— raised  it  to  its  maximum,  including 
both  maritime  and  inland  dominion — then  lost  the  inland  por- 
tion of  it ;  which  loss  was  ratified  by  the  Thirty  yean^  Truce 
concluded  with  Sparta  and  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy  in 
445  ao.  Her  maritime  empire  was  based  upon  the  confederacy 
of  D^loe,  formed  by  the  islands  in  the  iEgean  and  the  towns  on 
the  sea-board  immediately  after  the  battles  of  Platsa  and  Mykal^ 
for  the  purpose  not  merely  of  expelling  the  Persians  from  the 
jEgean,  but  of  keeping  them  away  permanently.  To  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  important  object  Sparta  was  altogether  inade- 
quate ;  nor  would  it  ever  have  been  accomplished,  if  Athens  had 

1  Xenopb.  Hollen.  11.  4,  4S ;  Justin,  Kar«A.  'AvoA.  ■.  11— «:«1  M  otnvtt  rwr 
T.  11.  I  do  not  comprehend  the  'VAntvlvai^  avoypaJrait^vw^,  ift\96vr^ 
alliuion  in  "LytHsLMt  Orat.  zxv.,   Aiy^    rift^  vfi^v,  ivoXiopicovpro  iut  avrmv. 
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not  displayed  a  combinatioQ  of  military  energy,  naTal  diacipliiie, 
power  of  organization,  and  honoarable  devotion  to  a  great  Paa- 
Hellenic  parpoee,  such  as  had  never  been  witnaned  in  Qreciaa 
history. 

The  confederacy  of  Ddloe  was  formed  by  the  free  and  spon- 
taneoos  association  of  many  different  towns,  all  alike  indepen- 
dent :  towns  which  met  in  synod  and  deliberated  by  equal  vote 
— ^took  by  their  majority  resolutions  binding  upon  all — and 
chose  Athens  as  their  chief  to  enforce  these  resolutiows  as  well 
as  to  superintend  generally  the  war  against  the  common  enemy. 
But  it  was,  from  the  b^inning,  a  compact  which  permanently 
bound  each  individual  state  to  the  remainder.  None  had  liberty 
either  to  recede  or  to  withhold  the  contingent  imposed  by  autho- 
rity of  the  common  synod,  or  to  take  any  separate  step  incon- 
sistent with  its  obligations  to  the  confederacy.  No  union  less 
stringent  than  this  could  have  prevented  the  renewal  of  Persian 
ascendency  in  the  Mge&u,  Seceding  or  disobedient  states  were 
thus  treated  as  guilty  of  treason  or  revolt,  which  it  was  the  duty 
of  Athens,  as  chief,  to  repress.  Her  first  repressionsi  against 
Naxos  and  other  states,  were  undertaken  in  prosecution  of  such 
duty ;  in  which,  if  she  had  been  wanting,  the  confederacy  would 
have  fallen  to  pieces,  and  the  common  enemy  would  have  reap- 
peared. 

Now  the  only  way  by  which  the  confederacy  was  saved  from 
felling  to  pieces  was  by  being  transformed  into  an  Athenian 
empire.  Such  transformation  (as  Thucydides  plainly  intimates') 
did  not  arise  from  the  ambition  or  deep-laid  projects  of  Athens, 
but  from  the  reluctance  of  the  larger  confederates  to  dischai^ge 
the  obligations  imposf^i  by  the  common  synod,  and  from  the  un- 
warlike  character  of  the  confederates  generally,  which  made 
them  desirous  to  commute  military  service  for  money-payment, 
while  Athens  on  her  part  was  not  less  anxious  to  perform  the 
service  and  obtain  the  money.  By  gradual  and  unforeseen  stages, 
Athens  thus  passed  from  consulate  to  empire ;  in  such  manner 
that  no  one  could  point  out  the  precise  moment  of  time  when 
the  confederacy  of  Delos  ceased,  and  when  the  empire  be^^an. 
Even  the  transfer  of  the  common  fund  from  Ddlos  to  Athens, 
which  was  the  palpable  manifestation  of  a  change  already  rea- 
1  Thucyd.  L  W. 
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lized,  was  not  an  act  of  bigh-handed  injustice  in  the  Athenians, 
but  warranted  by  prudential  views  of  the  existing  state  of  affairs, 
and  even  proposed  by  a  leading  member  of  the  confederacy.* 

But  the  Athenian  empire  came  to  include  (between  460 — 446 
B.a)  other  cities  not  parties  to  the  confederacy  of  D^lot.  Athens 
had  conquered  her  ancient  enemy  the  island  of  .£gina,  and  had 
acquired  supremacy  over  Megara,  Boeotia,  Phokis,  and  Lokris, 
and  Achaia  in  Peloponndsus.  The  Meganans  joined  her  to  escape 
tfip  oppression  of  their  neighbour  Corinth :  her  influence  over 
Boeotia  was  acquired  by  allying  herself  with  a  democratical  party 
in  the  Boeotian  cities  against  Sparta,  who  had  been  actively  in- 
terfering to  sustain  the  opposite  party  and  to  renovate  the  ascen- 
dency of  Thibee.  Athens  was,  for  the  time,  successful  in  all 
these  enterprises ;  but  if  we  follow  the  details,  we  shall  not  find 
her  more  open  to  reproach  on  the  score  of  aggressive  tendencies 
tlian  Sparta  or  Corinth.  Her  empire  was  now  at  its  maximum ; 
and  had  she  been  able  to  maintain  it — or  even  to  keep  possession 
of  the  Megarid  separately,  which  gave  her  the  means  of  barring 
out  all  invasions  from  Peloponndsus — the  future  course  of  Grecian 
history  would  have  been  materially  altered.  But  her  empire  on 
land  did  not  rest  upon  the  same  footing  as  her  empire  at  sea.  The 
exiles  in  Megara  and  Boeotia,  &c.,  and  the  anti-Athenian  party 
generally  in  those  places— combined  with  the  rashness  of  her 
general  Tolmid^  at  Koroneia— deprived  her  of  all  her  land- 
dependencies  near  home,  and  even  threatened  her  with  the  loss 
of  Euboea.  The  peace  concluded  in  445  B.a  left  her  with  all  her 
maritime  and  insular  empire  (including  Euboea),  but  with  no- 
thing more  ;  while,  by  the  loss  of  Megara,  she  was  now  open  to 
invasion  from  Peloponn^iis. 

On  this  footing  she  remained  at  the  beginning  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  fourteen  years  afterwards.  I  have  shown  that  that 
war  di«1  not  arise  (as  has  been  so  often  asserted)  from  aggressive 
or  ambitious  schemes  on  the  part  of  Athens,  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  the  aggression  was  all  on  the  side  of  her  enemies,  who 
were  full  of  hopes  that  they  could  put  her  down  with  little 
delay  ;  while  she  was  not  merely  conservative  and  defensive,  but 
even  discouraged  by  the  certainty  of  destructive  invasion,  and 
only  dissuaded  fi-om  concessions,  alike  imprudent  and  inglorious, 
1  Sue  oh.  xlT.  of  this  History. 
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by  the  extraordinary  influence  and  resolute  wisdom  of  PerikleeL 
That  great  man  comprehended  well  both  the  conditions  and  the 
limits  of  Athenian  empire.  Athens  was  now  understood  (espe- 
cially since  the  revolt  and  reconquest  of  the  powerful  island  of 
Samos  in  440  B.a}  by  her  subjects  and  enemies,  as  well  as  by  her 
own  citizens,  to  be  mistress  of  the  sea.  It  was  the  care  of 
Perikl^  to  keep  that  belief  within  definite  boundaries,  and  to 
prevent  all  waste  of  the  force  of  the  city  in  making  new  or  distant 
acquisitions  which  could  not  be  permanently  maintoined.  But 
it  was  also  his  care  to  enforce  upon  his  countrymen  the  lesson  of 
maintaining  their  existing  empire  unimpaired,  and  shrinking 
from  no  effort  requisite  for  that  end.  Though  their  whole  empire 
was  now  staked  upon  the  chances  of  a  perilous  war,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  promise  them  success,  provided  that  they  adhered  t» 
this  conservative  policy. 

Following  the  events  of  the  war,  we  shall  find  that  Athens  did 
adhere  to  it  for  the  first  seven  years — ^years  of  suffering  and  trialt 
from  the  destructive  annual  invasion,  the  yet  more  destructive 
pestilence,  and  the  revolt  of  MitylSnd— but  years  which  still  left 
her  empire  unimpaired,  and  the  promises  of  Periklte  in  hit 
chance  of  being  realized.  In  the  seventh  year  of  the  war  occurred 
the  unexpected  victory  at  Sphakteria  and  the  capture  of  the 
Lacedemonian  prisoners.  This  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Athe- 
nians a  capital  advantage,  imparting  to  them  prodigious  confi- 
dence of  future  success,  while  their  enemies  were  in  a  proportional 
degree  disheartened.  It  was  in  this  temper  that  they  first  de- 
parted from  the  conservative  precept  of  Perikl^  and  attempted 
to  recover  (in  424  B.O.)  both  Megara  and  Bceotia.  Had  the  great 
statesman  been  alive,i  he  might  have  turned  this  moment  of 
superiority  to  better  account,  and  nii^ht  perhaps  have  contrived 
even  to  get  possession  of  Megara  (a  point  of  unspeakable  import- 
ance to  Athens,  since  it  protecteil  her  against  invasion)  in  ex- 
change for  the  Spartan  captives.  But  the  general  feeling  of  con- 
fidence which  then  animated  all  parties  at  Athens  determined 
them  (in  424  B.a)  to  grasp  at  this  and  much  more  by  force.  They 
tried  to  reconquer  both  Megara  and  Boeotia :  in  the  former  they 
fiuled,  tbou<;h  succeeding  so  far  as  to  capture  Nissea ;  in  the  latter 
they  not  only  failed,  but  suffered  the  disastrous  defeat  of  Deliom. 
1  See  ch.  Hi.  of  thia  History. 
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It  was  in  the  autumn  of  that  same  year  424  aa,  too,  that 
Brasidas  broke  into  their  empire  in  Thrace,  and  robbed  tbem  of 
Akanthus,  Stageira,  and  some  othei  towns,  including  their  most 
precious  possession  —  Amphipolis.  Again  it  seems  that  the 
Athenians  —  partly  from  the  discouragement  caused  by  the 
disaster  at  Delium,  partly  from  the  ascendency  of  Kikias  and 
the  peace  party  —  departed  from  the  conservative  policy  of 
Perikl^;  not  by  ambitious  over-action,  but  by  inaction— omit- 
ting to  do  all  that  might  have  been  done  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  Brasidas.  We  must,  however,  never  forget  that  their  capital! 
loss,  Amphipolis,  was  owing  altogether  to  the  improvidence  of 
their  officers,  and  could  not  have  been  obviated  even  by  Periklfis. 

But  though  that  great  man  could  not  have  prevented  the  loss, 
he  would  assuredly  have  deemed  no  efforts  too  great  to  recover 
it ;  and  in  this  respect  his  policy  was  espoused  by  Kledn,  in  oppo- 
sition to  Nikias  and  the  peace  party.  The  latter  thought  it  wise 
to  make  the  truce  for  a  year  :  which  so  utterly  fiailed  of  its  effiect^ 
that  Nikias  was  obliged,  even  in  the  midst  of  it,  to  conduct  an 
armament  to  PallSnd  in  order  to  preserve  the  empire  against  yet 
further  lossea  Still  Nikias  and  his  friends  would  hear  of  nothing 
but  peace ;  and  after  the  expedition  of  KleOn  against  AmphipoUs 
in  the  ensuing  year  (which  failed  partly  through  his  military  in- 
capacity, partly  through  the  want  of  hearty  concurrence  in  his 
political  opponents),  they  concluded  what  is  called  the  peace  of 
Nikioi  in  the  ensuing  spring.  In  this,  too,  their  calculatioiis  are 
not  leas  signally  falsified  than  in  the  previous  truce :  they  stipu- 
late that  Amphipolis  shall  be  restored,  but  it  is  as  far  from  being 
restored  as  ever.  To  make  the  error  still  graver  and  more  irre- 
parable, Nikias,  with  the  concurrence  of  AlkibiadSs,  contracts 
the  alliance  with  Sparta  a  few  months  after  the  peace,  and  gives 
up  the  captives,  the  possession  of  whom  was  the  only  hold  which 
Athens  still  had  upon  the  Spartans. 

We  thus  have,  during  the  four  years  succeeding  the  battle  of 
Delium  (424—420  aa),  a  series  of  departures  from  the  conserva- 
tive policy  of  PeriklSs— departures  not  in  the  way  of  ambitious 
over-acquisition,  but  of  languor  and  unwillingness  to  make  efforts 
even  for  the  recovery  of  capital  losses.  Those  who  see  no  defects 
in  the  foreign  policy  of  the  democracy,  except  those  of  over-am- 
bition and  love  of  war,  pursuant  to  the  jeute  of  Aristophanes, 
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overlook  altogether  these  opposite  but  eerioM  blanderB  of  KikiM 
and  the  peace-party. 

Next  comes  the  ascendency  of  Alkibiadds,  leading  to  the  two 
years'  campaign  in  Peloponn^us  in  conjunction  with  Elis,  Argoii 
and  liantineia,  and  ending  in  the  eomplete  re-establLshment  of 
Lacediemonian  supremacy.  Here  was  a  diversion  of  Athenian 
force  from  its  legitimate  purpose  of  preserving  op  re-esUbli«hiiig 
the  empire,  for  inland  projects  which  Periklfie  could  never  have 
approved.  The  island  of  MSlos  undoubtedly  fell  within  his 
general  conceptions  of  tenable  empire  for  Athens.  But  we  may 
regard  it  as  certain  that  he  would  have  recommended  no  new 
projects,  exposing  Athens  to  the  reproach  of  injustice,  so  long  as 
the  lost  legitimate  possessions  in  Thrace  remained  onoonqnered. 

We  now  come  to  the  expedition  against  Syracuse.  Down  to 
that  period,  the  empire  of  Athens  (except  the  puasessions  in 
Thrace)  remained  undiminished,  and  her  general  power  nearly 
as  great  as  it  had  ever  been  since  445  B.a  That  expedition  was 
the  one  great  and  fatal  departure  from  the  Periklean  policy, 
bringing  uptm  Athens  an  amount  of  disaster  from  which  she 
never  recovered.  It  was  doubtless  an  error  of  over-ambition. 
Acquisitions  in  Sicily,  even  if  made,  lay  out  of  the  condiuontf  of 
permanent  empire  for  Athens ;  and  however  imposing  the  first 
effect  of  success  might  have  been,  they  would  only  have  dissemi- 
nated her  strength,  multiplied  her  enemies,  and  weakened  her  in 
all  quarters.  But  though  the  expedition  itself  was  thus  indis- 
putably ill-advised,  and  therefore  ought  to  count  to  the  discredit 
of  the  public  judgment  at  Athens — we  are  not  to  impute  to  that 
public  an  amount  of  blame  in  any  way  commensurate  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  disaster,  except  in  so  fkr  as  they  were  guilty  of 
unmeasured  and  unconquerable  esteem  for  Nikias.  Though 
Perikl^  would  have  strenuously  opposed  the  project,  yet  he 
could  not  possibly  have  foreseen  the  enormous  ruin  in  which  it 
would  end  ;  nor  could  such  ruin  have  been  brought  about  by  any 
man  existing,  save  Nikias.  Even  when  the  people  committed 
the  aggravated  imprudence  of  sending  out  the  second  expedition, 
Demosthends  doubtless  assured  them  that  he  would  speedily 
either  take  Syracuse  or  bring  back  both  armaments,  with  a  fair 
allowance  for  the  losses  inseparable  from  failure ;  and  so  he  would 
have  done,  if  the  obstinacy  of  Nikias  had  permitted.    In  measor- 
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ing,  therefore,  the  extent  of  misjudgment  fairly  imputable  to  the 
Athenians  for  this  ruinous  undertaking,  we  must  always  recollect 
that  first  the  failure  of  the  siege,  next  the  ruin  of  the  armament, 
did  not  arise  from  intrinsic  difficulties  in  the  case,  but  from  the 
pergonal  defects  of  the  commander. 

After  the  Syracusan  disaster,  there  is  no  longer  any  question 
about  adhering  to,  or  departing  from,  the  Periklean  policy. 
Athens  is  like  Patroklus  in  the  Iliad,  after  Apollo  has  stunned 
him  by  a  blow  on  the  back  and  loosened  his  armour.  Nothing 
but  the  slackness  of  her  enemies  allowed  her  time  for  a  partial 
lecoTery,  so  as  to  make  increased  heroism  a  substitute  for  im- 
paired force,  even  against  doubled  and  tripled  difficulties.  And 
the  years  of  struggle  which  she  now  went  through  are  among 
the  most  glorious  events  in  her  history.  These  years  present 
many  misfortunes,  but  no  serious  misjudgment ;  not  to  mention 
one  peculiarly  honourable  moment^  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
Four  Hundred.  I  have  in  the  two  preceding  chapters  examined 
into  the  blame  imputed  to  the  Athenians  for  not  accepting  the 
overtures  of  peace  after  the  battle  of  Kyzikus,  and  for  dismissing 
AlkibiailSs  after  the  battle  of  Notium.  On  both  points  their 
conduct  has  been  shown  to  be  justifiable.  And  after  all,  they 
were  on  the  point  of  partially  recovering  themselves  in  408  b.c^ 
when  the  unexpected  advent  of  Cyrus  set  the  seal  to  their  destiny. 

The  bloodshed  after  the  recapture  of  Mityl^d  and  Ski6n^  and 
still  more  that  which  succeeded  the  capture  of  Meloe,  are  dis- 
graceful to  the  humanity  of  Athens,  and  stand  in  pointed  contrast 
with  the  treatment  of  Snmos  when  reconquered  by  Perikl^ 
But  they  did  not  contribute  sensibly  to  break  down  her  power ; 
tliongh  being  recollected  with  aversion  after  other  incidents  were 
forgotten,  they  are  alluded  to  in  later  times  as  if  they  had  caused 
the  fall  of  the  empire.* 

I  have  thought  it  important  to  recall,  in  this  short  summary, 
the  leailing  events  of  the  seventy  years  preceding  406  B.C.,  in 
onler  that  it  may  be  understood  to  what  degree  Athens  was 
politically  or  prudentially  to  blame  for  the  great  downfall  which 
she  then  underwent    Her  downfall  had  one  great  cause— we  may 

1  This  I  apprehend  to  haye  been  ia  vpo  «-rar«  vctr  %  «4Aic  iertpi^  r^ 
the  mind  of  2Lenoph6n— De  BeditibnSt    «pxn««  Ac. 

V.  tJ.    cmiT*,  «irei  itfii*^  aya.¥  66 (aam, 
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almost  saj  one  single  cause — the  Sicilian  expedition.  The  empire 
of  Athens  both  was,  and  appeared  to  be,  in  exuberant  strength 
when  tliat  expedition  was  sent  forth — strength  more  tlian 
Aufficient  to  bear  up  against  all  moderate  faults  or  moderate 
misfortunes,  such  as  no  government  ever  long  escapes.  But  the 
catastrophe  of  Syracuse  was  something  overpassing  in  terrific 
calamity  all  Grecian  experience  and  all  power  of  foresight.  It 
was  like  the  Russian  campaign  of  1812  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon; 
though  by  no  means  imputable,  in  an  equal  degree,  to  vice  in 
the  original  project  No  Grecian  power  could  bear  up  against 
such  a  death- wound  ;  and  the  prolonged  struggle  of  Athens  after 
it  is  not  the  least  wonderful  part  of  the  whole  war. 

Nothing  in  the  political  histoiy  of  Greece  is  so  remarkable  as 
the  Athenian  empire  ;  taking  it  as  it  stood  in  its  completeness, 
from  about  460 — 413  B.a  (the  date  of  the  Syracusan  catastropheX 
or  still  more,  from  460 — 424  B.a  (the  date  when  Brasidas  made 
his  conquests  in  Thrace).  After  the  Syracusan  catastrophe,  the 
conditions  of  the  empire  were  altogether  changed  ;  it  was 
irretrievably  broken  up,  though  Athens  still  continued  an 
energetic  struggle  to  retain  some  of  the  fragments.  But  if  we 
view  it  as  it  had  stood  before  that  event,  during  the  period  of  its 
integrity,  it  is  a  sight  marvellous  to  contemplate,  and  its  working 
must  be  pronounced,  in  my  judgment,  to  have  been  highly 
beneficial  to  the  Grecian  world.  No  Grecian  state  except  Athens 
could  have  sufficed  to  organize  such  a  system,  ot  to  hold,  in 
partial,  though  regulated,  continuous  and  specific  communion,  so 
many  little  states,  each  animated  with  that  force  of  political 
repulsion  instinctive  in  the  Grecian  mind.  This  was  a  mighty 
task,  worthy  of  Athens,  and  to  which  no  state  except  Athens  was 
competent  We  have  already  seen  in  part,  and  we  shall  see  still 
further,  how  little  qualified  Sparta  was  to  perform  it ;  and  we 
shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  notice  a  like  fruitless  essay  on  the 
part  of  Thebes. 

As  in  regard  to  the  democracy  of  Athens  generally,  so  in 
regard  to  her  empire^it  has  been  customary  with  historians  to 
take  notice  of  little  except  the  bad  side.  But  my  conviction  is, 
and  I  have  shown  grounds  for  it  in  Chap.  xlviL,  that  tlie  empire 
of  Athens  was  not  haiuh  and  oppressive,  as  it  is  commonly 
depicted.    Under  the  circumstances  of  her  dominion — at  a  time 
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when  the  whole  transit  and  commerce  of  the  .£gean  was  under 
one  maritime  system,  which  excluded  all  irregular  force— when 
Persian  ships  of  war  were  kept  out  of  the  waters,  and  Persian 
tribute  officers  away  from  the  seaboard — when  the  disputes 
inevitable  among  so  many  little  communities  could  be  peaceably 
redreseed  by  the  mutual  right  of  application  to  the  tribunals  at 
Athens  ;  and  when  these  tribunals  were  also  such  as  to  present 
to  sufferers  a  refuge  against  wrongs  done  even  by  indindual 
citizens  of  Athens  herself  (to  use  the  expression  of  the  oligarchical 
Phrynichus*) — ^the  condition  of  the  maritime  Greeks  was  ma- 
terially better  than  it  had  been  before,  or  than  it  will  be  seen  to 
become  afterwards.  Her  empire,  if  it  did  not  inspire  attachment, 
certainly  provoked  no  antipathy  among  the  bulk  of  the  citizens 
of  the  subject-communities,  as  is  shown  by  the  party  character  of 
the  revolts  against  her.  If  in  her  imperial  character  she  exacted 
obedience,  she  also  fulfilled  duties  and  ensured  protection — ^to  a 
degree  incomparably  greater  than  was  ever  realized  by  Sparta. 
And  even  if  she  had  been  ever  so  much  disposed  to  cramp  the  free 
play  of  mind  and  purpose  among  her  subjects— a  disposition 
which  is  no  way  proved — the  veiy  circumstances  of  her  own 
democracy,  with  its  open  antithesis  of  political  parties,  universal 
liberty  of  speech,  and  manifold  individual  energy,  would  do 
much  to  prevent  the  accomplishment  of  such  an  end,  and  would 
act  as  a  stimulus  to  the  dependent  communities  even  without  her 
own  intention. 

Without  being  insensible  either  to  the  faults  or  to  the  misdeeds 
of  imperial  Athens,  I  believe  that  her  empire  was  a  great  com- 
parative benefit,  and  its  extinction  a  great  loss  to  her  own 
subjecta.  But  still  more  do  I  believe  it  to  have  been  a  good, 
looked  at  with  reference  to  Pan-hellenic  interests.  Its  main- 
tenance furnished  the  only  possibility  of  keeping  out  foreign 
intervention,  and  leaving  the  destinies  of  Greece  to  depend  upon 
native,  spontaneous,  untrammeled  Grecian  agencies.  The  down- 
fall of  the  Athenian  empire  is  the  signal  for  the  arms  and 
eorruption  of  Persia  again  to  make  themselves  felt,  and  for  the 
re-enslavement  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  under  her  tribute  officers. 
What  is  still  worse,  it  leaves  the  Grecian  world  in  a  state  in- 
capable of  repelling  any  energetic  foreign  attack,  and  open  to  the 
1  Thucyd.  viii.  48. 
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overruling  march  of  ^  tlie  man  of  Macedon  **  half  a  century  after- 
wards. For  snch  was  the  natural  tendency  of  the  Qrecian  world 
to  political  non-integration  or  disintegration,  that  the  rise  of  the 
Athenian  empire,  incorporating  so  many  states  into  one  system,  is 
to  be  regarded  as  a  most  extraordinary  accident  Nothing  but 
the  genius,  energy,  discipline,  and  democracy  of  Athens  could 
have  brought  it  about ;  nor  even  she,  unless  favoured  and  pushed 
on  by  a  very  peculiar  train  of  antecedent  events.  But  having 
once  got  it^  she  might  perfectly  well  have  kept  it ;  and,  had  she 
done  so,  the  Hellenic  world  would  have  remained  so  organised 
%s  to  be  able  to  repel  foreign  intervention,  either  from  Susa  or 
from  Pella.  When  we  reflect  how  infinitely  superior  was  the 
Hellenic  mind  to  that  of  all  surrounding  nations  and  races ;  how 
completely  its  creative  agency  was  stifled,  as  soon  as  it  came 
under  the  Macedonian  dictation ;  and  how  much  more  it  might 
perhaps  have  achieved  if  it  had  enjoyed  another  century  or  half- 
century  of  freedom,  under  the  stimulating  headship  of  the  most 
progressive  and  most  intellectual  of  all  its  separate  communities— 
we  shall  look  with  double  regret  on  the  ruin  of  the  Athenian 
empire,  as  accelerating,  without  remedy,  the  universal  ruin  of 
Grecian  independence,  political  action,  and  mental  grandeur. 
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CHAPTER  LXVL 

FBOM  THE  RESTORATION  OF  THE  DEMOCRACT  TO  THE 
DEATH  OF  ALKIBIAD£s. 

Thv  period  intenrening  between  the  defeat  of  .^ospotami 
(October,  406  B.a),  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  Mtoembie 
democracy  as  sanctioned  by  the  convention  concluded  Jf "jjfjjjjj'jj, 
with  Paiisanias  (some  time  in  tlie  summer  of  403  RC),  dnring  the 
presents  two  years  of  cruel  and  multifarious  suffering  pT^^^edinf 
to  Athens.  For  seven  years  before — indeed,  ever  since  y**"- 
the  catastrophe  at  Syracuse— she  had  been  stmti^gling  with  hard- 
ships—contending against  augmented  hostile  force  while  her  own 
means  were  cut  down  in  every  way— crippled  at  home  by  the 
garrison  of  Dekeleia — stripped  to  a  great  degree  both  of  her  tribute 
and  her  foreign  trade — and  beset  by  the  snares  of  her  own  oli- 
garchs. In  spite  of  circumstances  so  adverse,  she  had  maintained 
the  tight  with  a  resolution  not  less  surprising  than  admirable ; 
yet  not  without  sinking  more  and  more  towards  impoverisliment 
and  exhaustion.  The  defeat  of  iBgospotami  closed  tlie  war  at 
once,  and  transferred  her  from  her  period  of  struggle  to  one  of 
eoncluding  agony.  Nor  is  the  last  word  by  any  means  too  strong 
for  the  reality.  Of  these  two  years,  the  first  portion  was  marked 
by  severe  physical  privation,  passing  by  degrees  into  absolute 
famine,  and  accompanied  by  the  intolerable  sentiment  of  despair 
and  helplessness  against  her  enemies,  after  two  generations  of 
imperial  grandeur — not  without  a  strong  chance  of  being  finally 
consigned  to  ruin  and  individual  slarery ;  while  the  last  portion 
comprised  all  the  tyranny,  murders,  robberies,  and  expulsions 
perpetrated  by  the  Thirty,  overthrown  only  by  heroic  efforts  of 
patriotism  on  the  part  of  the  exiles — which  a  fortunate  change  of 
sentiment,  on  the  part  of  Pausanias  and  the  leading  members 
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of  tlie  Peloponnedan  confederacy,  ultimately  crowned  with 
succefls. 

After  such  years  of  misery,  it  was  an  unspeakable  relief  to  the 
Immediate  "A-tlienian  population  to  regain  possession  of  Athens 
relief  and  Attica ;  to  exchange  their  domestic  tyrants  for  a 

the  reetora-  renovated  democratical  government ;  and  to  see  their 
uDaidmoiis  foreign  enemies  not  merely  evacuate  the  country,  but 
•Mitiment  even  bind  themselves  by  treaty  to  future  friendly 
renewed  dealing.  In  respect  of  power,  indeed,  Athens  was  but 
democracy-  the  shadow  of  her  former  self.  She  had  no  empire^ 
no  tribute,  no  fleets  no  fortifications  at  Peiraeus,  no  long  walls^ 
not  a  single  fortified  place  in  Attica  except  the  city  itself.  Of  aU 
these  losses,  however,  the  Athenians  probably  made  little  ac- 
count, at  least  at  the  first  epoch  of  their  re-establishment ;  so  in- 
tolerable was  the  pressure  which  they  had  just  escaped,  and  so 
welcome  the  restitution  of  comfort,  security,  property,  and  inde- 
pendence at  home.  The  very  excess  of  tyranny  committed  by 
the  Thirty  gave  a  peculiar  zest  to  the  recovery  of  the  democracy. 
In  their  hands,  the  oligarchical  principle  (to  borrow  an  expres- 
sion from  Mr.  Burke ')  **  had  produced  in  fact  and  instantly  the 
grossest  of  those  evils  with  which  it  was  pregnant  in  its  nature" ; 
realizing  the  promise  of  that  plain-spoken  oligarchical  oath, 
which  Aristotle  mentions  as  having  b^n  taken  in  various  oli- 
garchical cities — to  contrive  as  much  e\dl  as  possible  to  the 
people.'    So  much  the  more  complete  was  the  reaction  of  senti- 

1  '*I  oonfees,  gentlemen,  that  this  formerly  foreboded  It  eome  to  pua 

appears  to  me  as  bad  In  tlie  principle.  Thus,  by  degrees,  that  artful  softeninc 

and  far  worse  in  the  consequences,  than  of  all  arbitrary  power,  the  allera 

an  uuiTersal  suspension  of  the  Habeas  infrequency  or  narrow  extent  of  its 

Corpus  Act.   .   .  .   Far  from  softening  operation,  will  be  recelTed  as  a  sort  of 

the  features  of  such  a  principle,  and  aphorism ;  and  Mr.  Hume  will  not  bs 

thereby  removing   any  part  of    the  singular  in  telling  ns  that  the  felicity 

popular    odium    or    natural    terrors  of  mankind  is  no  more  distorbed  by 

attending  it,  I  should  be  sorry  that  it  than  by  earthquakes  or  thunder,  or 

ariifthing  /rwned  in  eontradietion  to  tki  the  other  more  unusual  acddoits  of 

Mpirit  <^f  our  eomtUutUm  did  not  ijutanUjf  nature."    (Burke,  Letter  to  the  Sberift 

produce  in  /act  th*  gro$u$t  qf  the  eviU  of  Bristol,  1777 :  Burke  s  Works,  tqL 

with  vhich  it  itoi  pregnant  in  iU  nature,  iU' pp.  146—150,  ock  edit.). 
It  is  by  1  ving  dormant  a  long  time,  or       >  Aristot  Polit  ▼.  7, 19.   mI  t^  ^^ 

being  at  first  Tory  rarely  exercised,  that  K<uc<ipow  coviuu,  «u  ^ovA«if«w  i,T»  ir 

arbitrary  power  steals  upon  a  people.  Ix**  KmK&v. 

On  the  next  unconstitutional  act,  all       The  complimentaiy  epitaph  warn 

the  fashionable  world  will  be  ready  to  the  Thirty,  cited  in  the  SehoL  ob 

say— Your  prophecies  are  ridiculous,  iEschinte--praising  them  as  having 

your    fears  are  vain,  you    see    how  curbed,  for  a  short  time,  the  insoleMS 

little  of  the  misfortunes  which  yon  of  the  accursed  Demos  of  Athena— is  te 
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ment  towarcU  the  antecedent  democracy,  even  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  had  heen  hefore  discontented  with  it  To  all  men, 
rich  and  poor,  citizens  and  metics,  the  comparative  excellence  of 
the  democracy,  in  respect  of  all  the  essentials  of  good  govern- 
ment, was  now  manifest  With  the  exception  of  those  who  had 
identified  themselves  with  the  Thirty  as  partners,  partisans,  or 
instruments,  there  was  scarcely  any  one  who  did  not  feel  that  his 
life  and  property  had  been  far  more  secure  under  the  former 
democracy*  and  would  become  so  again  if  that  democracy  were 
revived.* 

It  was  the  first  measure  of  Thrasybulus  and  his  companions, 
after  concluding  the  treaty  with  Pausanias  and  thus  Amnertr— 
re-entering  the  city,  to  exchange  solemn  oaths,  of  *^,^*'**^ 
amnesty  for  the  past,  with  those  against  whom  they  Thirty  and 
had  just  been  at  war.  Similar  oaths  of  amnesty  were  ***•  ""• 
also  exchanged  with  those  in  Eleusis,  as  soon  as  that  town  came 
into  their  power.  The  only  persons  excepted  from  this  amnesty 
were  the  Thirty,  the  Eleven  who  had  presided  over  the  execution 
of  all  their  atrocities,  and  the  Ten  who  had  governed  in  Peiraeua. 
Even  these  persons  were  not  peremptorily  banished :  opportunity 
was  offered  to  them  to  come  in  and  ti^e  their  trial  of  account- 
ability (universal  at  Athens  in  the  case  of  every  magistrate  on 
quitting  office);  so  that,  if  acquitted,  they  would  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  the  amnesty  as  well  as  all  others.'  We  know  that 
Eratosthenes,  one  of  the  Thirty,  afterwards  returned  to  Athens ; 
since  there  remains  a  powerful  harangue  of  Lysias  invoking 
justice  against  him  as  having  brought  to  death  Polemarchus  (the 
brother  of  Lysias).  Eratosthen^  was  one  of  the  minority  of  the 
Thirty  who  sided  generally  with  Theramen^  and  opposed  to  a 
considerable  degree  the  extreme  violences  of  Eritias--although 
personally  concerned  in  that  seizure  and  execution  of  the  rich 
metics  which  Theramen^s  had  resisted,  and  which  was  one  of  the 
grossest  misdeeds  even  of  that  dark  period.  He  and  Pheidon — 
being  among  the  Ten  named  to  succeed  the  Thirty  after  the  death 
of  Kritias,  when  the  remaining  members  of  that  deposed  Board 
retired  to  Eleusis—had  endeavoured  to  maintain  themselves  as  a 

the  mine  epirlt :  see  K.  F.  Hemuum,  hpmv  Si}vov  roj^  ipipmif  ip  XP^i^  ^^YT 

Staats-AlterthdmerderGriechen,  a.  70,  xAvo'^*'  avoSci^arrct  i^v  iikvpo99w  vo- 

note  ».  A(T«Mv,  kc 

1  Plato,  Kpiatol.    tH.  p.  324.      ic«i        <  AndoUdte  de  Mysterili,  a  M. 
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new  oligarchy,  carrying  on  wai'  at  the  same  time  against  Eleasi^ 
and  against  the  democratical  exilee  in  Peirseoa.  Failing  in  thia» 
they  had  retired  from  the  country,  at  the  time  when  the  exilea 
returned,  and  when  the  democracy  was  first  re-eetablished.  Bat 
after  a  certain  interval,  the  intense  sentiments  of  the  moment 
having  somewhat  subsided,  they  were  encouraged  by  their  friend 
to  return,  and  came  back  to  stand  tlieir  triid  of  accountability. 
It  was  on  that  occasion  that  Lysias  preferred  his  accusation 
against  Eratosthen^  the  result  of  which  we  do  not  know,  though 
we  see  plainly  (even  from  the  accu8a:o'y  speech)  that  the  latter 
had  powerful  friends  to  stand  by  him,  and  that  the  dikasts 
manifested  considerable  reluctance  to  condemn.^  We  learn, 
moreover,  from  the  same  speech,  that  such  was  the  detestation  of 
the  Thirty  among  several  of  the  states  surrounding  Attica,  as  to 
cause  formal  decrees  for  their  expulsion  or  for  prohibiting  their 
coming.'  The  sons,  even  of  such  among  the  Thirty  as  did  not 
return,  were  allowed  to  remain  at  Athens,  and  enjoy  their  rights 
of  citizens  unmolested  * — a  moderation  rare  in  Grecian  political 
warfare. 

The  first  public  vote  of  the  Athenians,  after  the  conclusion  of 
Dtsfnui-  peace  with  Sparta  and  the  return  of  the  exiles,  was  to 
TOdtJonoT  '^^^  ^^®  former  democracy  purely  and  simply,  to 
Phormisiut.  choose  by  lot  the  nine  Archons  and  the  Senate  of  Five 
Hundred,  and  to  elect  the  generals — all  as  before.  It  appears 
that  this  restoration  of  the  preceding  constitution  was  partially 
opposed  by  a  citizen  named  Phomiisius,  who,  having  served  with 
Thrasybulus  in  Peirseus,  now  moved  that  the  political  franchise 
should  for  the  future  be  restricted  to  the  possessors  of  land  in 

1  AH   thfs  may  be  collected  from  presenting  that  he  had  done  the  least 

Tarious  passages  of  the  Orat.  xiL  of  mischief  of  all  the  Thirty— that  all  that 

Lvsias.     Eratosthento  did  not  stand  he  had  done  had  been  under  ftdir  of  his 

alone  on  his  trial,  but  in  coi^unction  own  life— that  he  had  been  the  partisaa 

with  other  coUeaguM,  thoiiffh  of  course  and  supporter  of  llieramente,  whose 

(pursuant  to  the  pseplibon  of  Kanndnus)  memory  was  at  that  time  popular— 

the  vute  of  the  dikasU  would  be  taken  may  be  seen  in  sections  51,  66, 6^  87, 

about  each    separately  —  oAAa    vopa  8S,  91. 

'^pATootfcVovf  Kcu  Twy  rovrovt  owopxov-        There  are  evidences  a1w>  of  other 

rmv  limir  Kati(i^a^i¥.  .   .  .  mi}6*  diroOtft  accusations  brought  against  the  Thirty 

fik¥  Totf  rptoieovTa  jirt^ovAcvcrc,  vapoy  before  the  senate  of  Areopagus  (Lynias, 

rof  y  o^iirf  iirtH  -rlic  rvxn««  ^  rovrovt  Or.  zL  cont.  Theomnest.  A.  a.  31,  U.  s. 

wapiSntKt  rfl  iroA^i,  kokiov  Vfiiv  avrotf  12). 
fiori$i^<rflT9  (s.  80,  81) :  compare  a  36.  >  Lysias,  Or.  xii.  cont.  Eratonth.  s. 

The  number  of  friendH  prepared  to  86. 
back  the  defence  of  Eratosthenes,  and        -^  Demosth.  adv.  Bcsotuui  de  Dote 

to  obtain  his  acquittal,  chiefly  by  re-  Matem.  c  6,  p.  1018. 
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Attica.  His  proposition  was  understood  to  be  supported  by  the 
Lacedfiemonians,  and  was  recommended  as  calculated  to  make 
Athens  march  in  better  harmony  with  them.  It  was  presented 
as  a  compromise  between  oligarchy  and  democracy,  excluding 
both  the  poorer  freemen  and  those  whose  property  lay  either  in 
movables  or  in  land  out  of  Attica  ;  so  that  the  aggregate  num- 
ber of  the  disfranchised  would  have  been  five  thousand  persons. 
Since  Athene  now  had  lost  her  fleet  and  maritime  empire,  and 
since  the  importance  of  Peirseus  was  much  curtailed,  not  merely 
by  these  losses,  but  by  demolition  of  its  separate  walls  and  of  the 
long  walls,  Phormisius  and  others  conceived  the  opportunity 
favourable  for  striking  out  the  maritime  and  trading  multitude 
from  the  roll  of  citizens.  Many  of  these  men  must  have  been 
in  easy  and  even  opulent  circumstances  ;  but  the  bulk  of  them 
were  poor,  and  Phormisius  had  of  course  at  his  command  the 
usual  arguments,  by  which  it  is  attempted  to  prove  that  poor 
men  have  no  business  with  political  judgment  or  action.  But 
the  proposition  was  rejected  ;  the  orator  Lysias  being  among  its 
opponents,  and  composing  a  speech  against  it  which  was  either 
spoken,  or  intended  to  be  spoken,  by  some  eminent  citizen  in  the 
assembly.^ 

Unfortunately  we  have  only  a  fragment  of  the  speech  remain- 
ing, wherein  the  proposition  is  justly  criticized  as  Thepropo- 
mischievous  and  unseasonable,  depriving  Athens  of  a  "V®^j__ 
large  portion  of  her  legitimate  strengtli,  patriotism,   speech 
and  harmony,  and  even  of  substantial  men  competent  SJ^i^Jslas 
to  serve  as  hoplites  or  horsemen,  at  a  moment  when  ««aiMtit. 
she  was  barely  rising  from  absolute  prostration.    Never  certainly 
was  the  fallacy  which  connects  political  depravity  or  incapacity 
with  a  poor  station,  and  politic^  virtue  or  judgment  with  wealth, 
more  conspicuously  unmasked  than  in  reference  to  the  recent 
experience  of  Athens.      The  remark  of  Thrasybulus  was  most 
true  ' — that  a  greater  number  of  atrocities,  both  against  person 
and  against  property,  had  been  committed  in  a  few  months  by 
the  Thirty,  and  abetted  by  the  class  of  Horsemen,  all  rich  men — 
than  the  poor  majority  of  the  Demos  had  sanctioned  during  two 
generations  of  democracy.    Moreover  we  know,  on  the  authority 

1  Dion.  Hal.  Jnd.  de  LyMA,  o.  82,  p.  626 :  Lysias,  Orat  xsxi?.,  Bokk. 
>  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  41. 
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of  a  witness  unfriendly  to  the  democracy,  that  the  poor  Athenian 
citizens,  who  served  on  ship-board  and  elsewhere,  were  exact  in 
obedience  to  their  commanders ;  while  the  richer  citixens,  who 
served  as  hoplites  and  horsemen,  and  who  laid  claim  to  higher 
individual  estimation,  were  far  less  orderly  in  the  public  service.* 
The  motion  of  Phormisius  being  rejected,  the  antecedent  demo- 
BoTlsionof  cracy  wlj  restored  without  qualification,  together 
Se  Nomol  ^^^  ^®  ordinances  of  Drako,  and  the  laws,  measures^ 
ihete.  and  weights  of  Soldn.    But  on  closer  inspection  it 

was  found  that  the  latter  part  of  the  resolution  was  incompatible 
with  the  amnesty  which  bad  been  just  sworn.  According  to  the 
laws  of  Soldn  and  Drako,  the  perpetrators  of  enormities  under 
the  Thirty  had  rendered  themselves  guilty,  and  were  open  to 
triaL  To  escape  this  consequence,  a  second  psephism  or  decree 
was  passed,  on  the  proposition  of  Tisamenus,  to  review  the  laws 
of  Soldn  and  Drako^  and  re-enact  them  with  such  additions  and 
amendments  as  might  be  deemed  expedient  Five  Hundred 
citizens  had  just  been  chosen  by  the  people  as  Nomothete  or 
Law-makers,  at  the  same  time  when  the  Senate  of  Five  Hundred 
was  taken  by  lot :  out  of  these  Nomothetse,  the  senate  now  chose 
a  select  few,  whose  duty  it  was  to  consider  all  propositions  for 
amendment  or  addition  to  the  laws  of  the  old  democracy,  and 
post  them  up  for  public  inspection  before  the  statues  of  the 
Eponymous  Heroes,  within  Uie  month  then  running.'  The 
senate,  and  the  entire  body  of  Five  Hundred  Nomothetas,  were 

1  Xenoph.  Memor.  UL  6. 19.  final  or  decisive  fonotion  whAtevor; 

s  Andokidte  de  Mysteriis,  s.  8S.  6v-  they  were  simply  chosen  to  consider 

4vmv6*SLv  irpo<r8«])  (foftwvX  olit  i$pi}-  wliat  new  propositions  were  fit  to  be 

lt,4woi  ¥oiio$4Taiivwh  Tfit  fiovKii^  submitted    for    disenssion,    and    to 

Araypdiftorrtt  iv  vanvtp  herxBivrmv  vpb«  provide  that  SUCh  propositions  should 

ro^c  iwuvviiovit  oitovtlv  rf  /lovAoft^i^,  be  publiclv  made  Known.     Now  any 

«al  vopdSiBovrwr  rats  dpxoif  iv  ry<S«  r^  persons    Simply    invested    with    this 

iii.j\9L.    rov9  <«  wapaiiiotU^v^  v6iunfx  <o-  character  of  a  preliminary  committecu 

fr(/yiao>aT«  xrp6r*po-v  17  fiovkii  cat  01  would  not  (in  nnr  Jadgment) be  called 

vo/uLo^^TAt  ol  v«vraictfo>tot,  oOf  ol  NomothetflB.     Tiie    reason    why  the 

lnik6rat.9lkovro,in*%XjnhitMii6Ka9xv.  persons    here     mentioned    were    so 

Putting  together  the  two  sentences  called  was  that  they  were  a  portion 

in  which  the  Nomothetn  are   here  of  the  Five  Hundred  NomothetK,  in 

mentioned,  Beiske  and  F.  A.  Wolf  whom  the  power  of  peremptory  decisioa 

(Prolegom.     ad     Demosthen.    cont  nlUmately  rested.    A  small  committee 

Leptin.  p.  oxxiz.)  think  that  there  would  naturally  be  entrusted  with  this 

were  two  cinneos  of  Nomothets:  one  preliminary  duty;  and  the  members 

class  chosen  by  the  senate,  the  other  of  that  small  committee  were  to  be 

by  the  people.    This  appears  to  me  chosen  by  one  of  the  bodies  with  whom 

very  improbable.    The  persons  chosen  ultimate  decision  rested,  but  chossn 

by  the  senate  were  invested  with  no  otUq/"  the  other. 
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then  to  be  convened,  in  order  tbat  each  might  pass  in  review, 
separately,  both  the  old  laws  and  the  new  propositions ;  the 
Nomothetn  being  previously  sworn  to  decide  righteously.  While 
this  discussion  was  going  on,  every  private  citizen  had  liberty  to 
enter  the  senate,  and  to  tender  his  opinion  with  reasons  for  or 
against  any  law.  All  the  laws  which  should  thus  be  approved 
(iirst  by  i^e  senate,  afterwards  by  the  Nomothetee),  but  no  others, 
were  to  be  handed  to  the  magistrates,  and  inscribed  on  the  walls 
of  the  Portico  called  Poekil^  for  public  notoriety,  as  the  future 
regulators  of  the  city.  After  the  laws  were  promulgated  by  such 
public  inscription,  the  senate  of  Areopagus  was  eqjoined  to  take 
care  that  they  should  be  duly  observed  and  enforced  by  the 
magistrates.  A  provisional  committee  of  twenty  citizens  was 
named,  to  be  generally  responsible  for  the  city  during  the  time 
occupied  in  this  revision.^ 

As  soon  as  the  laws  had  been  revised  and  publicly  inscribed  in 
the  PoekiW  pursuant  to  the  above  decree,  two  con-  Decree  that 
eluding  laws  were  enacted  which  completed  the  JP^j**"** 
purpose  of  the  citizens.  ihould  be 

The  first  of  these  laws  forbade  the  magistrates  to  beji^ond  the 
act  upon,  or  permit  to  be  acted  upon,  any  law  not  *r$**JJ^P 
among  those  inscribed ;  and  declared  that  no  psephism,   dto— b.cl 
either  of  the  senate  or  of  the  people,  should  overrule  ^^' 
any  law.'    It  renewed  also  the  old  prohibition  (dating  from  the 
days  of  Eleisthen^  and  the  first  origin  of  the  democracy^  to 
enact  a  special  law  inflicting  direct  hardship  upon  any  individual 
Athenian  apart  from  the  rest,  unless  by  the  votes  of  6000  citizens 
voting  secretly. 

The  second  of  the  two  laws  prescribed  that  all  the  legal 
adjudications  and  arbitrations  which  had  been  passed  under  the 
antecedent  democracy  should  be  held  valid  and  unimpeached  ; 
but  formally  annulled  all  which  had  been  passed  under  the 
Thirty.  It  further  provided  that  the  laws  now  revised  and  in- 
scribed should  only  take  effect  from  the  archonship  of  Eukleid^ ; 

lAndokidte  de  MysterUs,  t.  81—  properlT  to  be  inserted   here:   see 

tt.  Demoeth.  cont  Aristokrat   c.  2S,  p. 

SAndoUdte  de    Myitertia,   t.   87.  049. 
MtviuL  6i  fii|Mr  M^r*  ^v^if  f^^r*       Compare  a  iliiiilar  use  of  the  phiMe 

ii|MOV  (t^iftov).  Kvpuircpo V  clFOi.  ^itsaSiv  trvputrcpoF  «tFat— in DttmoMtheO. 

It  seems  that  the  word  ytf^iov  oof^t   ooni  Lakrit  c.  9,  p.  987. 
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that  is,  from  the  nominations  of  archons  made  after  the  recent 

return  of  Thrasybulus  and  renovation  of  the  democracy.* 

By  these  ever-memorable  enactments,  all  acts  done  prior  to  the 

Oath  ta^en    i^omination  of  the  archon  Eukleid^  and  his  colleagues 

by  the  (in  the  summer  of  403  aa)  were  excluded  from 

senate  and      ^       .  ,     .  .     •     i  •   ^ 

tbedikasts    serving  as  grounds  for  cnmmal  process  against  any 

modified.       citizen.     To  ensure  more  fully  that  this  should  be 

carried  into  effect,  a  special  clause  was  added  to  the  oath  taken 

annually  by  the  senators,  as  well  as  to  that  taken  by  the  Heliastic 

dikasts.    The  senators  pledged  themselves  by  oath  not  to  receive 

any  impeachment,  or  give  effect  to  any  arrest  founded  on  any  fact 

prior  to  the  archonship  of  Eukleid^  excepting  only  against  the 

Thirty  and  the  other  individuals  expressly  shut  out  from  the 


1  Andokidte  de  Myster.  i.  87.  We 
■ee  (from  Demosthen.  cont  Timokrat. 
c.  16.  p.  718)  that  AndoUdte  has  not 
cited  the  law  fully.  He  has  omitted 
these  words  — iir^a  <*  ivi  rwv  rpU- 
Kovra  iwoaxBri,  1j  iiC^  i)  Si^uoo-tf  eucvpa 
«Zrai  — these  words  not  haTing  any 
material  oonnexion  with  the  omnt  at 
which  he  was  aiming.  Compare 
.Aschines  oont  Timarch.  c.  8,  n.  25— 
Kot  carw  ravra  Jucypo,  •»<nrcp  tA  «irl  rmv 
ynoKorra,  ij  ri  vpd  EvxAciSov,  9  cI  rif 
aXAiy  irwvoT«  rotavri)  iyirm  wpoBtap-ia, 

Tisamenns  is  probably  the  same 
person  of  whom  Lysias  speaks  con- 
temptnoosly  — .Or.  xxx.  cont.  Niko- 
mach.  s.  86. 

Meier  (De  Bonis  Damnatorom,  p.  71) 
thinks  that  there  is  a  contramction 
between  the  decree  proposed  by  Tisa- 
menus  (Andok.  de  Myst  s.  83X  and 
another  decree  proposed  by  Dioklds, 
cited  in  the  Oranon  of  Demosth.  oont 
Timokr.  c  11.  p.  713.  But  there  is  no 
real  contradiction  between  the  two, 
and  the  only  semblance  of  contradic- 
tion that  is  to  be  found  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  law  of  Dioklte  is  not 
correctly  given  as  it  now  stands.  It 
ought  to  be  read  thus  :— 

AiokA^s  «Tir«,  Towf  y6fiovt  tw>«  wp6 

5<roi  hr'  EvK\tliov  M9riaay,  koX  ti&itf 
AvaycyDOM/MFot  [av*  BvxAciiov]  icv- 
piovf  ctroi  •  Toi^  6i  fur'  EvxXtUtiv  rtBdr- 
TBC  Koi  rb  Xoiwhv  rt$9fitpmn,  Kvpiovt 
clroi  avb  rqc  intdpat  ^  Uaarof  ^«tfi), 
w^r  «i  rtf  wpovyryoawTM  XP^*'*^  Bpnva 
itl  fyx*^^'    iwiypa^ot  H,  roU  i^  rvw 


rpidxovra  i^ficpwy*  t4  Bi  Aoitrbr,  tt  «» 
TwyxoiTj  ypofuULTnimv,  vpocrypa^^n* 
vapaypi)fia  rhv  viiutv  Kvputv  ciViat  osb 

The  words  an-*  BvKA«i<ev,  whidi 
stand  between  brackets  in  the  fourth 
line,  are  inserted  on  nur  own  ooi^jeo- 
tore ;  and  I  venture  to  think  that  any 
one  who  will  read  the  whole  law 
through  and  the  comments  of  the 
orator  upon  it,  will  see  that  they  are 
imperatively  required  to  make  the 
sense  complete.  The  entire  scope  and 
purpose  of  the  law  is  to  regulate  elear^ 
the  time  fiom  wAicA  each  law  shall 
begin  to  be  valid. 

As  the  first  part  of  the  law  reads 
now.  without  tnese  words,  it  has  no 
pertinence— no  bearing  on  the  main 

Surpose  contemplated  by  Dioklte  in 
tie  second  part,  nor  on  the  reasonings 
of  Demosthenes  afterwards.  It  Is  easy 
to  understand  how  the  words  iv  Bv- 
icActBov  should  have  dropped  out, 
seeing  that  iv  EvxAeiSov  immediatdy 
precedes :  another  error  has  been,  in 
fact,  introduced,  by  putting  Ab*  Ev- 
irAftJov  in  the  former  case  instead  of 
iv  EuicAciSov— which  error  has  been 
corrected  by  various  recent  editors,  on 
the  authority  of  some  MSS. 

The  law  of  IHoklds,  when  properly 
read,  fully  harmonises  with  that  d 
Tisamenus.  Meier  wonders  that  then 
is  no  mention  made  of  the  BoKifLmrU 
r6ii*»y  by  the  NomothetsB,  wtdcfa  is 
prescribed  in  the  decree  of  Tisamenns 
But  it  was  not  necessary  to  mention 
this  expressly,  since  the  words  6vm 
ct^ly  Iva^ftypiititUyoi  presuppoee  the 
foregone  SoKifiaoia. 
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amnesty,  and  now  in  exile.^  To  the  oath  annually  taken  by  the 
Heliasta,  alsO)  was  added  the  clause — '*  I  will  not  remember  past 
wrongs,  nor  will  I  abet  any  one  else  who  shall  remember  them  ; 
on  the  contrary,'  I  will  give  my  vote  pursuant  to  the  existing 
laws'' :  which  laws  proclaimed  themselves  as  only  taking  effect 
from  the  archonship  of  EukleidSs. 

A  still  fmther  precaution  was  taken  to  bar  all  actions  for 
redress  or  damages  founded  on  acts  done  prior  to  the 
archonship  of  Eukleides.  On  the  motion  of  Archinus 
(the  principal  colleague  of  Thrasybulus  at  Phyle),  a 
law  was  passed  granting  leave  to  any  defendant, 
against  whom  such  an  action  might  be  brought,  to 
plead  an  exception  in  bar  (or  Paragraph^)  upon  the  special 
ground  of  the  amnesty  and  the  legal  prescription  connected  with 
it  The  legal  effect  of  this  Paragraph^  or  exceptional  plea,  in 
Attic  procedure,  was  to  increase  both  the  chance  of  failure,  and 
the  pecuniary  liabilities  in  case  of  failure,  on  the  part  of  the 
the  plaintiff ;  also  to  better  considerably  the  chances  of  the 
defendant.  This  enactment  is  said  to  have  been  moved  by 
Archinus,  on  seeing  that  some  persons  were  beginning  to  institute 
actions  at  law  in  spite  of  the  anmesty,  and  for  the  better  pre- 
vention of  all  such  claims.* 


Further  pre- 
cautions to 
ensure  the 
obsenrance 
of  the 
amnestj. 


^  1  AndoUdte  de  Mysteriis,  s.  91.    ««l 
ov  ii^ofuu  iySn^iv  ov6i  amayiayiiv  hnica 

^  s  AndoUd.  de  Mysteriis,  s.  91.  ^  xal 
fimiO'ucaMovvTt,)  vc(<rouat,  ^f^iovfuu  £« 

This  clanse  does  not  appear  as  part 
of  the  Ueliastic  oath  given  in  Demos- 
then,  cent.  Timokrat.  c.  3d,  p.  746. 
It  was  extremely  significant  and  Tain- 
able  for  the  few  years  immediately 
succeeding  the  renovation  of  the  demo- 
cracy. But  its  Talne  was  essentially 
temporary,  and  it  was  doubtless 
dropped  within  twenty  or  thirty  years 
after  the  period  to  which  it  specially 
applied. 

3The  Oiat  xriiL  of  Isokratte- 
ParagraphO  oont.  Kallimachum— in* 
forms  us  on  these  points— espedaUy 
sections  1—4. 

Kallimachns  had  entered  an  action 
xigainst  the  client  of  Isokratte  for 
10,000  drachma}  (s.  15—17),  charging 


him  as  an  accomplice  of  Fatroklte  (the 
KingArchon  under  the  Ten  who 
immediately  succeeded  the  Thirt7» 
prior  to  the  return  of  the  exilesX  in 
seizing  and  oonflscating  a  sum  of 
money  belonging  to  Kallimachns.  The 
hitter,  in  commencing  this  action,  was 
under  the  necessity  of  paying  the  fees 
called  prylaneia—tk  sum  proportional 
to  what  was  claimed,  and  amounting 
to  80  drachmae,  when  the  sum  claimed 
was  between  1000  and  10,000  drachmae. 
Suppose  that  action  had  gone  to  trial 
directly,  Kallimachus,  if  he  lost  his 
cause,  would  have  to  forfeit  his  pry- 
taneia,  but  he  would  forfeit  no  more. 
Now  according  to  the  Paragraph^  per- 
mitted bv  the  law  of  Archinus,  the 
defendant  is  allowed  to  make  oath 
that  the  action  against  bim  is  founded 
npon  a  fkct  prior  to  the  archonship  of 
Eukleidte ;  and  a  cause  is  then  tried 
first,  upon  that  special  issue,  npon 
which  the  defendant  is  allowed  to 
speak  first,  before  the  plaintifL  If  the 
verdict,  on  this  special  issue,  is  given 
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By  such  additional  enactments,  security  vras  taken  that  the 
proceedings  of  the  courts  of  justice  should  be  in  fidl  conformity 
with  the  amnesty  recently  sworn,  and  that,  neither  directly  nor 
indirectly,  should  any  person  be  molested  for  wrongs  done 
anterior  to  Eukleidds.  And,  in  fact,  the  amnesty  was  faithfully 
observed  ;  the  re-entering  exiles  from  Peimus,  and  the  Horse- 
men with  other  partisans  of  the  Thirty  in  Athens,  blended  again 
together  into  one  harmonious  and  equal  democracy. 

Eight  years  prior  to  these  incidents,  we  have  seen  the  oli- 
Absence  garchical  conspiracy  of  the  Four  Hundred,  for  a 
Jj^yjj,^  moment  successful,  and  afterwards  overthrown  ;  an«l 
^Mn«i  we  have  had  occasion  to  notice,  in  reference  to  that 
the  Thirty  event,  the  wonderful  absence  of  all  reactionary 
Se  Fo^r  violence  on  the  part  of  the  victorious  people,  at  a 
Hnndred.  moment  of  severe  provocation  for  the  past,  and 
extreme  i^prehension  for  the  future.  We  noticed  that  Thucy- 
did^  no  friend  to  the  Athenian  democracy,  selected  precisely 
that  occasion — on  which  some  manifestation  of  vindictive  impulse 
might  have  been  supposed  likely  and  natural— to  bestow  the 
most  unqualified  eulogies  on  their  moderate  and  gentle  bearing. 
Had  the  historian  lived  to  describe  the  reign  of  the  Thirty, 
and  the  restoration  which  followed  it,  we  cannot  doubt  that  hie 
expressions  would  have  been  still  warmer  and  more  emphatic  in 
the  same  sense.  Few  events  in  history,  either  ancient  or  modem, 
are  more  astoniBhing  than  the  behaviour  of  the  Athenian  people 
on  recovering  their  democracy  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Thirty; 
and  when  we  view  it  in  conjunction  with  the  like  phsenomenon 
after  the  deposition  of  the  Four  Hundred,  we  see  that  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  arose  from  peculiar  caprice  or  accident  of  the 
moment — both  depended  upon  permanent  attributes  of  the 
popular  character.  If  we  knew  nothing  else  except  the  events 
of  these  two  periods,  we  should  be  warranted  in  dismissing,  on 
that  evidence  alone,  the  string  of  contemptuous  predicates — 

in  favour  of  the  defendant,  the  plaintiff  farther  with  his  original  action,  and 
ia  not  only  disabled  from  proceeding  to  receive  beeidea  at  once  from  the 
further  with  his  action,  but  is  con-    plaintiff  the  like  forfeit  or  epobely. 


is  not  only  disabled  from  proceeding  to  receive  besides  at  once  from  the 
further  with  his  action,  but  i»  con-  plaintiff  the  like  forfeit  or  epobely. 
den" '>d  besides  to  pav  to  the  defendant   Information  on  these  regulations  of 


the .  urfeit  called  Epobely ;  that  is,  one-  procedure  in  the  Attic  dikasteries  may 

sixth  pari  of  the  sum  claimed.    But  if,  be  found  in   Meier  and  Schdnuuui» 

on  the  contrary,  the  verdict  on  the  Attischer  Process,    p.    M7,   Platner, 

special  issue  be  m  favour  of  the  plain-  Prozess  und  Klagen,  voL  L  pp.  160— 

tur,  he  is  held  entitled   to  proceed  162. 
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giddy,  irascible,  jealous,  unjust,  greedy,  &c--one  or  other  of 
which  Mr.  Mitford  ao  frequently  pronounces,  and  insinuates  even 
when  he  does  not  pronounce  them,  respecting  the  Athenian 
people.^    A  people  whose  habitual  temper  and  morality  merited 
these  epithets  could  not  have  acted  as  the  Athenians  acted  both 
after  the  Four  Hundred  and  after  the  Thirty.     Particular  acts 
may  be  found  in  their  history  which  justify  severe  censure  ;  but 
as  to  the  permanent  elements  of  character,  both  moral  and 
intellectual,  no  population  in  history  has  ever  afforded  stronger 
evidence  than  the  Athenians  on  these  two  memorable  occasions. 
If  we  follow  the  acts  of  the  Thirty,  we  shall  see  that  the  Horse- 
men and  the  privileged  Three  Thousand  hoplites  in  Qenerons 
the  city  had  made  themselves  partisans  in  every  and 
species  of  flagitious  crime  which  could  possibly  be  tS^wou/ 
imagined  to  exasperate  the  feelings  of  the  exiles.   £^^®g_ 
The  latter  on  returning  saw  before  them  men  who  contrasted 
had  handed  in  their  relations  to  be  put  to  death  ^*the 
without  trial,  who  had  seized  upon  and  enjoyed  their  «U«a«liy- 
property,  who  had  expelled  them  all  from  the  city,  and  a  large 
portion  of  them  even  from  Attica,  and  who  hod  held  themselves 
in  mastery  not  merely  by  the  overthrow  of  the  constitution,  but 
also  by  inviting  and  subsidizing  foreign  guards.    Such  atrocities, 
conceived  and  ordered  by  the  Thirty,  had  been  executed  by  the 


1  Wachsmnth— who  admits  into  his 
work,  with  littlo  or  no  criticism,  every- 
thing which  has  ever  been  said  against 
the  Athenian  people,  and  indeed 
against  the  Greeks  generally— a£Bnns, 
contrary  to  all  evidence  and  proba- 
bility, that  the  amnestv  was  not  really 
observed  at  Athens,  (waohsm.  Hellen. 
Alterth.  ch.  ix.  s.  71,  vol.  U.  p.  267.) 

The  simple  and  distinct  words  of 
Xenoph6n- coming  as  they  do  from 
the  month  of  so  very  hostfle  a  witness 
—are  sofficient  to  refute  him— ical  6ia6- 

cri^cat  yvv  bfiw  yf  voAircUorrat,  xoi 
Toiv  opxotf  iuudvti  o  J^MOf 
(Hellen.  U.  4,  48). 

The  passages  to  which  Wachsmnth 
makes  reference  do  not  in  the  least 
establish  his  point.  Even  if  actions  at 
law  or  accusations  had  been  brought, 
in  violation  of  the  amnesty,  this  would 
not  prove  that  the  people  violated  it ; 
unless  we  also  knew  that  the  dikastery 
had  affirmed  those  actions.     Hut  he 


does  not  refer  to  any  actions  or  accusa- 
tions preferred  on  any  such  ground. 
He  only  notices  some  cases  in  which 
accusation  being  preferred  on  grounds 
subsequent  to  KuUeidte,  the  accuser 
makes  allusion  in  his  speech  to  other 
matters  anterior  to  Bukleidds.  Now 
every  speaker  before  the  Athenian 
dikasterv  thinks  himself  enUUed  to 
call  up  before  the  dikasts  the  whole 
past  Ufe  of  his  opponent,  in  the  way  of 
analogous  evidence  going  to  attest  the 

Kneral  character  of  the  totter,  good  or 
4.  For  example,  the  accuser  of 
Sokratto  mentions,  as  a  point  going  ta 
impeach  the  general  character  of 
Sokratto,  that  he  had  been  the  teacher 
of  Kritias ;  while  the  philosopher  in 
his  defence  alludes  to  his  own  resolu- 
tion and  virtue  as  Prytanis  in  the 
assembly  by  which  the  generals  were 
condemned  after  the  battle  of 
Arginusn.  Both  these  alludona 
come  out  as  evidences  to  general 
character 
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aid,  and  for  the  joint  benefit  (as  KriUas  justly  remarked^)  of 
those  occupants  of  the  city  whom  the  exiles  found  on  r^undng. 
Now  Thrasybulns,  Anytus,  and  the  rest  of  these  exiles  saw  thi^ 
property  all  pillaged  and  appropriated  by  others  during  the  few 
months  of  their  absence :  we  may  presume  that  their  lands — 
which  had  probably  not  been  sold,  but  granted  to  individual 
members  or  partisans  of  the  Thirty  ' — were  restored  to  them  ; 
but  the  movable  property  could  not  be  reclaimed,  and  the  losses 
to  which  they  remained  subject  were  prodigious.  The  men  who 
had  caused  and  profited  by  ^ese  losses  '-—often  with  great  bruta- 
lity towards  the  wives  and  families  of  the  exiles,  as  we  know  by 
the  case  of  the  orator  Lysias — were  now  at  Athens,  all  individually 
well  known  to  the  sufferers.  In  like  manner,  the  sons  and 
brothers  of  Leon  and  the  other  victims  of  the  Thirty,  saw  before 
them  the  very  citizens  by  whose  hands  their  innocent  relatives 
had  been  consigned  without  trial  to  prison  and  execution.*  The 
amount  of  wrong  suffered  had  been  infinitely  greater  than  in  the 
time  of  the  Four  Hundred,  and  the  provocation,  on  every  ground 
public  and  private,  violent  to  a  d^ree  never  exceeded  in  history. 
Yet  with  all  this  sting  fresh  in  their  bosoms,  we  find  the  vic- 
torious multitude,  on  the  latter  occasion  as  well  as  on  the  former, 
burymg  the  past  in  an  indiscriminate  amnesty,  and  anxious  only 
for  the  future  harmonious  march  of  the  renovated  and  all-com- 
prehensive democracy.    We  see  the  sentiment  of  commonwealth 

"  Xenoph.  Hellen.  IL  4, 9.  to  state  that  the  people  had  passed  a 

.xenoph.  Helleiu  ii  4  1..   J,o.  W   J2reo^£SS<^SKS?^s^p,SS^ 

«4  ^lAoi  Tovs  rovTwv  aypovs  «xoier.  diaappointed¥im  of  it     We  may  weU 

sisokratte    oont    KalUmach.    Or.  donbt  whether  sach  vote  ever  really 

xviiL  a  80.  passed. 

BpairvfiovKot  itJh  khu  *Anm>f ,  fiiyt<r^  It  appeara  however  that  Batraohns, 

rov  fjAp  Swanti^oi  rmv  iv  ng  w6Kn,  one  of  ihe  chief  informers  who  brought 

vokXmv    ii    avtartpTiftivoi    xp^^rwi^.  in  victims  for  the  Thirty,  thooght  it 

^ii&rts  ik  rov9^  ivoypa^ovTov,  o/mk  ov  prudent    to    live    afteru-ards  oat    of 

ToAfiwtftr  airocv  Sucaf  Kayxiiftiv  ov6i  Attica  (Lysias  cont.  Andokid.  Or.  vL  a 

li^ffuctucwt  dAA*  cl  Kol  vtpi  xAv  oAAmf  40),  thoneh  he  would  h»ve  been  legaOy 

fiakkor  Mpmp  iiSvayran.  ita1rparTt<rtfa^  protected  by  the  amnesty. 

^UX*  oiv  V9fil  yt  ruv  iv  ralf  wvOi^Kan  « AndoUdds    de    Mystariis,    &    M. 

Ivov  «x«»»'  roU  oAAot?  a^iovcnv.  M«Ai)ro«  3*  ai  otroai  atniyaytr  htl  rm» 

On  the  oUier  hand,  the  yoang  Alld-  rptoKovra  \iovra,  ««  \nUl%  avarrrc  Iwrt, 

biadte  (in  the  Orat.  XvL  of  Isosratte,  kqX    aw4$aa^tp    ccetrof    cuepirof .     .     .     . 

De  Bigis,  s.  66)  is  made  to  talk  about  ll^ror  rcCwv  rotv  wtuai  roU  rov  A^r> 

others  recovexlng  their  property — ntv  rov  ovk  itrri^  ^vw  5(«»c«ir,  ot»  toIv 

oAAmf    KOfii^0fi4vnv    ra^    oixriai.       My  v6fun9  itiyp^cihtt.  av'  EuxActSov  ^x®*^ 

statement  in  the  text  reconciles  these  roc  *  cirtl  uc  y*  ovk  m,wirr*y*^t  ov^  «vt«c 

two.    The  young  Alkibiadto  goes  on  dvnAryci. 
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in  the  Demos  twice  contrasted  ^-ith  the  sentiment  of  &ction  in 
an  ascendant  oligarchy  ;^  twice  triumphant  over  the  strongest 
coonter-motiyes,  over  the  most  bitter  recollections  of  wrongful 
murder  and  spoliation,  over  all  that  passionate  msh  of  reactionary 
appetite  which  characterizes  the  moment  of  political  restoration. 
"  Bloody  will  be  the  reign  of  that  king  who  comes  back  to  his 
kingdom  from  exile,"  says  the  Latin  poet :  bloody  indeed  had 
been  the  rale  of  Eritias  and  those  oligarchs  who  had  just  come 
back  from  exile—*'  harsh  is  a  Demos  (observes  u£schylus)  which 
has  just  got  clear  of  misery ".'  But  the  Athenian  Demos,  on 
coming  back  from  Peirsens,  exhibited  the  rare  phenomenon  of  a 
restoration,  after  cniel  wrong  snfifered,  sacrificing  all  the  strong 
impulse  of  retaliation  to  a  generous  and  deliberate  regard  for  the 
future  march  of  the  commonwealth.  Thucydid^  remarks  that 
the  moderation  of  political  antipathy  which  prevailed  at  Athens 
after  the  victory  of  the  people  over  the  Four  Hundred  was  the 
main  cause  which  revived  Athens  from  her  great  public  de- 
pression and  danger.'  Much  more  forcibly  does  this  remark 
apply  to  the  restoration  after  the  Thirty,  when  the  public 
condition  of  Athens  was  at  the  lowest  depth  of  abasement,  from 
which  nothing  could  have  rescued  her  except  such  exemplary 
wisdom  and  patriotism  on  the  part  of  her  victorious  Demos. 
Nothing  short  of  this  could  have  enabled  her  to  accomplish  that 
partial  resurrection — ^into  an  independent  and  powerful  single 
state,  though  shorn  of  her  imperial  power — ^which  will  furnish 
material  for  the  subsequent  portion  of  our  history. 

While  we  note  the  memorable  resolution  of  the  Athenian 
people  to  forget  that  which  could  not  be  remembered 
without  ruin  to  the  future  march  of  the  democracy,  people  to 
we  must  at  the  same  time  observe  that  which  they  {£^rights 
took  special  pains  to  preserve  from  being  forgotten.  **^PJ^lJ* 
They  formally  recognized  all  the  adjudged  cases  and 
all  the  rights  of  property  as  existing  under  the  democracy 
anterior  to  the  Thirty.    "  You  pronounced,  fellow-citizens  (says 
Andokid^),  that  all  Uie  judicial  verdicts  and  all  the  decisions  of 
arbitrators  passed  under  the  democracy  should  remain  valid,  in 

«  SichjlS^SSpt  i^I^eb.  t.  1047.        "  Thucyd.  Tili.  Vr 
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order  that  there  might  be  no  abolition  of  debts,  no  reversal  of 
private  rights,  but  that  every  nian  might  have  the  means  of 
enforcing  contracts  due  to  him  by  others.''^  If  the  Athenian 
people  had  been  animated  by  that  avidity  to  despoil  the  rich,  and 
that  subjection  to  the  passion  of  the  moment,  which  Mr.  Mitford 
imputes  to  them  in  so  many  chapters  of  his  history,  neither 
motive  nor  opportunity  was  now  wanting  for  wholesale  con- 
fiscation ;  of  which  the  rich  themselves,  during  the  dominion  of 
the  Thirty,  had  set  abundant  example.  '  The  amnesty  as  to 
political  wrong,  and  the  indelible  memory  as  to  the  rights 
of  property,  stand  alike  conspicuous  as  evidences  of  the  reel 
character  of  the  Athenian  Demos. 

If  we  wanted  any  further  proof  of  their  capacity  of  taking  the 
BApayment  ^^^^^^  ^1^  soundest  views  on  a  difficult  political 
toUbeiAce-  situation,   we  should   find  it   in  another  of    their 

^^  '  measures  at  this  critical  period.  The  ten  who  had 
succeeded  to  oligarchical  presidency  of  Athens,  after  the  death  of 
Eritias  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Thirty,  had  borrowed  from 
Sparta  the  sum  of  one  hundred  talents,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  making  war  on  the  exiles  in  Peirseus.  After  the  peace,  it  was 
necessary  that  such  sum  should  be  repaid,  and  some  persona 
proposed  that  recourse  should  be  had  to  the  property  of  those  in- 
dividuals and  that  party  who  had  borrowed  the  money.  The 
apparent  equity  of  the  proposition  was  doubtless  felt  with 
peculiar  force  at  a  time  when  the  public  treasury  was  in  the 
extreme  of  poverty.  But,  nevertheless,  both  the  democratical 
leaders  and  the  people  decidedly  opposed  it,  resolving  to  reco^ize 
the  debt  as  a  public  charge  ;  in  which  capacity  it  was  afterwards 
liquidated,  after  some  delay  arising  from  an  unsupplied  treasury.^ 

All  that  was  required  from  the  Horsemen  or  Knights  who  had 
,^^  been  active  in  the  service  of  the  Thirty  was  that  they 

Horsemen  should  repay  the  sums  which  had  been  advanced  to 
^  ^^  them  by  the  latter  as  outfit  Such  advance  to  the 
Horsemen,  subject  to  subsequent  repayment,  and  seemingly  dis- 
tinct from  the    regular  military   pay,  appears  to   have  been 

1  Andokidte  de  Mysteriis,  a.  88.    row  y/votvro,  AXki.  twf  Uimv  wnfioXaimv  mi 

Itkp    iucaf,    &    avSati,   icai    rat    ikairat  vpdL^tf  ctcv. 

cvoii^trarc  itvpiajt  «ir«i,  hw69a».  iv  di|Mo-         ^  leokiHtte,  Areopaxit.  Or.  tU.  t.  77 ; 

Kparovitdirg  rjl  v6A«i  jytroiTo,  5««>f  «i^rc  Demostbente,  contra  Leptlninn,  o.  5, 

XPCMV  ajrQKOwat  tUv  fii/jn  56ca«  drMUCot  p.  4S0 
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customary  practice  under  the  previous  democracy  ;*  but  we  may 
easily  believe  that  the  Thirty  had  carried  it  to  an  abusive  excess, 
in  their  anxiety  to  enlist  or  stimulate  partisans,  when  we  recollect 
that  they  resorted  to  means  more  nefarious  for  the  same  end. 
There  were,  of  course,  great  individual  differences  among  these 
Knights  as  to  the  degree  in  which  each  had  lent  himself  to  the 
misdeeds  of  the  oligarchy.  Even  the  most  guilty  uf  them  were 
not  molested  ;  and  they  were  sent,  four  years  afterwards,  to  serve 
with  Agesilaus  in  Asia,  at  a  time  when  the  Lacedaemonians 
required  from  Athens  a  contingent  of  cavalry*— the  Demos  being 
well  pleased  to  be  able  to  provide  for  them  an  honourable  foreign 
service.  But  the  general  body  of  Knights  suffered  so  little  dis- 
advantage from  the  recollection  of  the  Thirty,  that  many  of  them 
in  after-days  became  senators,  generals,  hipparchs,  and  occupants 
.'f  other  considerable  posts  in  the  state.* 

Although  the  decree  of  Tisamenus — ^prescribing  a  revision  of 
the  laws  without  delay,  and  directing  that  the  laws  Bevision  of 
when  so  revised  should  be  posted  up  for  public  view,  Nik^^'"^ 
to  form  the  sole  and  exclusive  guide  of  the  Dikasteries  naachua. 
— had  been  passed  immediately  after  the  return  from  Peirsdus 
and  the  confirmation  of  the  amnesty,  yet  it  appears  that  consider- 
able delay  took  place  before  such  enactment  was  carried  into  full 
effect  A  person  named  Nikomachus,  being  charged  with  the 
duty,  stands  accused  of  having  performed  it  tardily  as  well  as 
corruptly.     He,  as  well  as  Tisamenus,^  was  a  scribe,  or  secretary  ; 

1  Lysias  pro  Mantitheo,  Or.  zvl  t.  6  certAlntr  eonceming  it :  see  the  StaatR- 

—8.     I  accept  substantially  the  ex-  hansh.  der  Athener,  Appendix,  vol.  ii. 

planation    which   Harpokiatidn   and  pp.  207, 208. 

Photiiis  give  of  the  word  ffardtfraa-tv,  ^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii.  1,  4. 

in  spite  of  the  objections  taken  to  it  by  >  Lysias,   Or.   xvL  pro  Mantitbeo, 

M.  Boeckh,  which  appear  to  me  not  t.  9, 10 ;  Lysias,  cent.  Bvandr.  Or.  xxvi. 

founded  upon  any  adequate  ground.    I  s.  21—26. 

cannot  but  think  that  Reiske  is  right  We  see  from  this  latter  oration  (s. 

in  distinguishing  icaraorao-tf  from  the  26)  that  Thrasybulns  helped  some  of 

pay— fLt(r^6«.  the  chief  persons,  who  had  been  in  the 

See   Boeckh,   Public   Economy  of  city  and  had  resisted  the  return  of  the 

Athen.s.  b.  ii.  sect  19,  p.  250.    In  the  exiles,  to  get  over  the  diflSculties  of 

Appendix  to  this  work  (which  is  not  the  Dokimasy  (or   examination  into 

translated  into  English  along  with  the  character,  previously  to  being  admitted 

work  itself)  he  further  gives  the  Frag-  to  take  possession  of  any  office,  to 

ment  of  an  Inscription  which  he  con-  which  a  man  had  been  either  elected 

siden  to  bear  upon  this  resumption  of  or  drawn  by  lot)  in  after-yeare.     He 

KaTdrraaiK    from    the    Horsemen    or  spoke  in  favour  of  Bvander,  in  order 

Knights  after  the  Thirty.      But  the  that  the  latter  might  be  accepted  as 

Fragment  is  so  very  imperfect,  that  King-Arcbon. 

nothing,  can  be    affirmed    with  ary  ^l  presume  confidently  that  Tisa- 
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under  which  name  was  included  a  class  of  paid  officers,  hi^ly 
important  in  the  detail  of  business  at  Athens,  though  seemingly 
men  of  low  birth,  and  looked  upon  as  filling  a  subordinate  station, 
open  to  sneers  from  unfriendly  orators.  The  boards,  the  magis- 
trates, and  the  public  bodies  were  so  frequently  changed  at 
Athens,  that  the  continuity  of  public  business  could  only  have 
been  maintained  by  paid  secretaries  of  this  character,  who  devoted 
tliemselves  constantly  to  the  duty.^ 

Nikomachus  had  been  named,  during  the  democracy  anterior 
to  the  Thirty,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  fair  transcript,  and 
of  posting  up  afresh  probably  in  clearer  characters,  and  in  a 
place  more  convenient  for  public  view)  the  old  laws  of  Solftn. 
We  can  well  understand  that  the  renovated  democratical  feeling 
— which  burst  out  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Four  Hundred 
and  dictated  the  vehement  psephism  of  Demophantus — might 
naturally  also  produce  such  a  commission  as  this,  for  which 
Nikomachus,  both  as  one  of  the  public  scribes  or  secretaries  and 
as  an  able  speaker,^  was  a  suitable  person.  His  accuser  (for 
whom  Lysias  composed  his  thirtieth  oration  now  remaining) 
denounces  him  as  having  not  only  designedly  lingered  in  the 
business,  for  the  purpose  of  prolonging  the  period  of  remunera- 
tion, but  even  as  having  corruptly  tampered  with  the  old  laws, 
by  new  interpolations  as  well  as  by  omissions.  How  far  such 
charges  may  have  been  merited  we  have  no  means  of  judging  ; 
but  even  assuming  Nikomachus  to  have  been  both  honest  and 
diligent,  he  would  find  no  small  difficulty  in  properly  discharging 
his  duty  of  Anagrapheus,'  or  "  Writer-up,"  of  aU  the  old  laws  of 

meniu  the  scribe,  mentioned  in  Lysias  snppose  that  these  secretwies  alter- 

cont.  Nikomach.  s.  87,  is  the  same  nated  among   themselves    from  one 

Eiraon  as  Tisamenns  named  in  Ando-  board  or  office  to  another.   Their  great 

dds  de  Mysteriis  (s.  88)  as  the  pro-  nsefolness  consisted  in  the  fact  that 

poser  of  the  memorable  psephism.  they  were  constantly  in  the  serriccv 

^  See  M.  Boeckh's  Public  Economy  und  thus  kept  np  the  continuoos  marck 

of  Athens,  b.  ii.  c  8.  p.  186,  Eng.  Tr.,  of  the  details. 

for  a  summary  of  all  that  is  Imown        , ,  ,^.„„   r^  ,^^  ^^a.  tcjw,^,^.^ 

rating  theie  ypaf4,*«T«rj  or  secre-  ^  ^^^*°"'  ^'  "^-  ^'**-  N>^<«°*<*- 

The  expression  in  Lysias  cont.  Niko-  >  Lysias,  Or.  xzx.  cont  Nikomach. 

mach.  t.  88— «Ti  vwoyfxkft.nartvo'ai  ovk  s.88.  Wachsmuth  calls  him  erroneously 

escort  6U  rhv  avrbr  rn  apvv  -rn  avrS—is  Antigrapheus  instead  of  Anagraphens 

correctly  explained  by  M   Boeckb  as  (Hellen.  Alterth.  toL  iL,  ix.  p.  WX 

havinff  a  very  restricted  meaning,  and  It  seems  bv  Orat.  Tii.  of  Lysias  (s.  20. 

as  only  applying  to  two  successive  36.  89)  that  Nikomachus  was  at  enmitr 

years.     And  I  think  we  may  doubt  with  various  persons  who  employed 

whether  in  practice  it    was  rigidly  Lysias  as  their  logograph  or  spe»^- 

adhered  to ;  though  it  Is  possible  to  writer. 
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Athens,  from  Soldn  downward.  Both  the  phraseology  of  these 
old  laws  and  the  alphabet  in  which  they  were  written  were  in 
many  cases  antiquated  and  obsolete  ;^  while  there  were  donbtless 
also  cases  in  which  one  law  was  at  variance,  wholly  or  partially, 
with  another.  Now,  such  contradictions  and  archaisms  would  be 
likely  to  prove  offensive,  if  set  up  in  a  fresh  place,  and  with  clean 
new  characters  ;  yet  Nikomachus  had  no  authority  to  make  the 
<^mallest  alteration,  and  might  naturally  therefore  be  tardy  in  a 
commission  which  did  not  promise  much  credit  to  him  in  its 
result. 

These  remarks  tend  to  show  that  the  necessity  of  a  fresh 
collection  and  publication  (if  we  may  use  that  word) 
of  the  laws  had  been  felt  prior  to  the  time  of  the  theliiiier^ 
Thirty.    But  such  a  project  could  hardly  be  realized  Jjp^^^ 
without  at  the  same  time  revising  the  laws  as  a  body,  in  place  of 
removing  all  flagrant  contradictions,  and  rectifying  Attic,  for 
what  might  glaringly  displease  the  age  either  in  sub-  JJj^jJ*^'* 
stance  or  in  style.    Now  tiie  psephism  of  Tisamenus, 
one  of  the  iirst  measures  of  the  renewed  democracy  after  the 
Thirty,  both  prescribed  such  revision  and  set  in  motion  a  revising 
body ;  but  an  additional  decree  was  now  proposed  and  carried  by 
Archinus,  relative  to  the  alphabet  in  which  the  revised  laws 
should  be  drawn  up.    The  Ionic  alphabet— that  is,  the  full  Greek 
alphabet  of  twenty-four  letters,  as  now  written  and  printed — ^had 
been  in  use  at  Athens    universally  for  a  considerable   time^ 
apparently  for  two  generations ;  but,  from  tenacious  adherence 
to  ancient  custom,  the  laws  had  still  continued  to  be  consigned 
to  writing  in  the  old  Attic  alphabet  of  only  sixteen  or  eighteen 
letters.    It  was  now  ordained  that  this  scanty  alphabet  should 
be   discontinued,   and   that  the  revised  laws,  as  well  as  all 
future  public   acts,  should  be  written  up  m  the  full    Ionic 
alphabet." 

Partly  through  this  important  reform,  partly  through  the 
revising  body,  partly  through  the  agency  of  Nikomachus,  who 
was  still  continued  as  Anagrapheus,  the  revision,  inscription, 
and  publication  of  the  laws  in  their  new  alphabet  was  at  length 

1  Lysias,  Or.  x.  oont.  Theomnest  A.  Franz.  Blement.  Epigraptaio.  Qran;. 
B.  16— SO.  Introd.  pp.  18—24. 

s  See  Taylor,  Vit  LysisB,  pp.  68, 64 ; 
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completed.  But  it  seems  to  Lave  taken  two  years  to  perform,  or 
at  least  two  years  elapsed  before  Nikomachus  went  through  his 
trial  of  accountability.*  He  appears  to  have  made  varioua  new 
propositions  of  his  own,  which  were  among  those  adopted  by  the 
NomothetsB :  for  these  his  accuser  attacks  him,  on  the  trial  of 
accountability,  as  well  as  on  the  still  graver  allegation  of  having 
corruptly  falsified  the  decisions  of  that  body,  writing  up  what 
they  had  not  sanctioned,  or  suppressing  that  which  they  had 
sanctioned.' 

The  archonship  of  Eukleid^  succeeding  immediately  to  the 
Memorable  Anarchy  (as  the  archonship  of  Pythoddrus,  or  the 
tf*M^  period  of  Ihe  Thirty,  was  denominated),  became  thus  a 
ship  of  cardinal  point  or  epoch  in  Athenian  history.     We 

The  Rhetor  cannot  doubt  that  the  laws  came  forth  out  of  this 
LyBiat.  revision  considerably  modified,  though  unhappily  we 

possess  no  particulars  on  the  subject  We  learn  that  the  polilica] 
franchise  was,  on  the  proposition  of  Aristophon,  so  far  restricted 
for  the  future  that  no  person  could  be  a  citizen  by  birth  except 
the  son  of  citizen  parents  on  both  sides  ;  whereas  previously  it 
had  been  sufficient  if  the  father  alone  was  a  citizen.'  The  rhetor 
Lysias,  by  station  a  metic,  had  not  only  suffered  great  Ices, 
narrowly  escaping  death  from  the  Thirty  (who  actually  put  to 
death  his  brother  PolemarchusX  but  had  contributed  a  large  sum 
to  assist  the  armed  efforts  of  the  exiles  under  Thrasybulus  in 
PeirsBus.  As  a  reward  and  compensation  for  such  antecedents, 
the  latter  proposed  that  the  franchise  of  citizen  should  be  con- 
ferred upon  him;  but  we  are  told  that  this  decree,  though 
adopted  by  the  people,  was  afterwards  indicted  by  Archinus  as 
illegal  or  informal,  and  cancelled.  Lysias,  thus  disappointed  of 
the  citizenship,  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  as  an  IsotelSs,  or 
non-freeman  on  the  best  condition,  exempt  firom  the  peculiar 
burdens  upon  the  class  of  metics.* 

1  Lysias,  cont.  Nikom.  8.  3.      His  icplm   nttMotlvBai  roi^  iV  iiuWpar 

•emploTment    had   lasted   six    years  ro^totfco-^oy  A^oyt^biraf ,  dkc 

altogether  :    four   yean   before    the  The  tenor  of  the  oration,  however. 

Thirty-— two  years  after  them— s.  7.  is  onfortonately  obscure. 

At  leaat  this  seems  the  sense  of  the  ,i3«„,or.  vitt.  De  Kiron.  Sort.  s. 

•Ipresnmethistobethesenseofs.  61  ;^mosthen.  cont.  Eubulid.  c  W, 

il  of  the  Oration  of  Lysias  a^^nst  him  V"''^- 

— «l  tihf  vtf^  vf  irifinv  « p*  rij*  iafoypm^,  4  PlntardlfTlt  X.  OttJtiL  (Lystas)  p. 

4^  :  also  s.  8&— 46— jropaxaJ^ovfMr  iv  rj  886 ;  Taylor,  Yit.  Lysin,  |».  M. 
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Such  refusal  of  citizenship  to  an  eminent  man  like  Lysia^f 
who  had  both  acted  and  suffered  in  the  cause  of  the  other 
democracy,  when  combined  with  the  decree  of  Aris-  changes  at 
tophon  above  noticed,  implies  a  degree  of  augmented  a^ilSon  of 
strictness  which  we  can  only  partially  explain.   It  was  S  HeS^ 
not  merely  the  renewal  of  her  democracy  for  which  tami»-re. 
Athens  had  now  to  provide.    She  had  also  to  accom-  the  right^of 
modate  her  legislation  and   administration   to  her  ci**»M>»b>P- 
future  march  as  an  isolated  state,  without  empire  or  foreign 
dependencies.     For  this  purpose  material  changes  must  have 
been  required :  among  others,  we  know  that  the  Board  of  HellS- 
notamise  (originally  named  for  the  collection  and  management  of 
the  tribute  at  DSlos,  but  attracting  to  themselves  gradually  more 
extended  functions,  until  they  became  ultimately,  immediately 
before  the  Thirty,  the  general  paymasters  of  the  state)  was 
discontinued,  and  such  among  its  duties  as  did  not  pass  away 
along  with  the  loss  of  the  foreign  empire  were  transferred  to  two 
new  officers — ^the   treasurer  at  war  and   the  manager  of  the 
Thedrikon,  or  religious  festival  fund.^ 

Respecting  these  two  new  departments,  the  latter  of  which 
especially  became  so  much  extended  as  to  comprise  most  of  the 
disbursements  of  a  peace-establishment,  I  shall  speak  more  fully 
hereafter ;  at  present  I  only  notice  them  as  manifestations  of 
the  large  change  in  Athenian  administration  consequent  upon 
the  loss  of  the  empire.  There  were  doubtless  many  other  changes 
arising  from  the  same  cause,  though  we  do  not  know  them  in 
detail ;  and  I  incline  to  number  among  such  the  alteration  above 
noticed  respecting  the  right  of  citizenship.  While  the  Athenian 
empire  lasted,  the  citizens  of  Athens  were  spread  over  the 
iBgean  in  every  sort  of  capacity — as  settlers,  merchants,  navi- 
gators, soldiers,  &c.,  which  must  have  tended  materially  to 
encourage  intermarriages  between  them  and  the  women  of  other 
Grecian  insular  states.  Indeed,  we  are  even  told  that  an  express 
permission  of  eonnvbivm  with  Athenians  was  granted  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Enbopa' — a  fetct  (noticed  by  Lysias)  of  some 
moment  in  illustrating  the  tendency  of  the  Athenian  empire  to 

1  See TCspecMiig this  change Boeckh,  *  ^T^Ibm,  Fnigm.  Or.  xxxIt.,  De  noa 
Public  Boon,  of  Athens,  if.  7,  p.  180  d]MolTend4  BepablicA,  ■.  S—uX\i  nl 
M9.,  Biig.  Tr.  Bv^OMvo-ir  ^iyo/Uar  hr9i9¥iu$a,  Jto. 
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multiply  £Bkinily  ties  between  Athens  and  the  allied  cities.  Now, 
according  to  the  law  which  prevailed  before  EnkleidSs,  the  son 
of  every  such  marriage  was  by  birth  an  Athenian  citizen — an 
arrangement  at  that  time  useful  to  Athens,  as  strengthening  the 
bonds  of  her  empii-e,  and  eminently  useful,  in  a  larger  point  c^ 
view,  among  the  causes  of  Pan-hellenic  sympathy.  But  when 
Athens  was  deprived  both  of  her  empire  and  her  fleet,  and  eon- 
fined  within  the  limits  of  Attica,  there  no  longer  remained  any- 
motive  to  continue  such  a  regulation,  so  Uiat  the  exclusive  city- 
feeling,  instinctive  in  the  Grecian  mind,  again  became  pre- 
dominant Such  is  perhaps  the  explanation  of  the  new  restrictive 
law  proposed  by  Aristophon. 

Thrasybulus  and  the  gallant  handful  of  exiles  who  had  first 
Hononiry  Seized  Phyld  received  no  larger  reward  than  1000 
reward  to  drachmae  for  a  common  sacrifice  and  votive  offering, 
buiuB  and  together  with  wreaths  of  olive  as  a  token  of  gratitude 
the  exiles,  fj^^  ^yj^j^  countrymen.*  The  debt  which  Athens 
owed  to  Thrasybulus  was  indeed  such  as  could  not  be  liquidated 
by  money.  To  his  individual  patriotism,  in  great  degree,  we 
may  ascribe  not  only  the  restoration  of  the  democracy,  but  its 
good  behaviour  when  restored.  How  different  would  have  been 
the  consequences  of  the  restoration  and  the  conduct  of  the  people 
had  the  event  been  brought  about  by  a  man  like  Alkibiad^ 
applying  great  abilities  principally  to  the  furtherance  of  his  own 
cupidity  and  power  I 

At  the  restoration  of  the  democracy,  however,  Alkibiadfo  was 

Pogltfon        abready  no  more.     Shortly  after  the  catastrophe  at 

5f  im-^      -^ospotami,  he  had  sought  shelter  in  the  satrapy  of 

biadtein       Phamabazus.  no  longer  thinking  himself  safe  &om 

^"^  Lacedaemonian  persecution  in  his  forts  on  the  Thracian 

Chersonese.    He  carried  with  him  a  good  deal  of  property, 

though  he  left  still  more  behind  him  in  these  forts ;  how  acquired 

we  do  not  know.    But  having  crossed  apparently  to  Asia  by  the 

Bosphorus,  he  was  plundered  by  the  Thradans  in  Bithynia,  and 

incurred  much  loss  before  he  could  reach  Phamabazus  in  Phrygia. 

Renewing  the  tie  of  personal  hospitality  which  he  had  contracted 

with  Phamabazus  four  years  before,'  he  now  solicited  from  the 

1  .flachinte.  cont.  Ktesiphon.  o.  08,  s  Xm.  HelL  L  8.  12.  rtfr  w  kou^ 
p.487;ComeLNepoa,Thra8ybiil.a4.    ipKovmaliSCfiXkJiKoitwUnut 
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satrap  a  safe  conduct  up  to  Susa.  The  Athenian  envoys,  whom 
Phamabazus,  after  his  former  pacification  with  Alkibiadds,  408 
B.O.,  had  engaged  to  escort  to  Sosa,  but  had  been  compelled  by 
the  mandate  of  Cyrus  to  detain  as  prisoners,  were  just  now 
released  from  their  three  years'  detention,  and  enabled  to  come 
down  to  the  Propontis  ;^  and  Alkibiad^  by  whom  this  mission 
had  originally  been  projected,  tried  to  prevail  on  the  satrap  to 
perform  the  promise  which  he  had  originally  given,  but  had  not 
been  able  to  fulfil.  The  hopes  of  the  sanguine  exile,  reverting 
back  to  the  history  of  Themistoklds,  led  him  to  anticipate  the 
same  success  at  Susa  as  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  latter ;  nor 
was  the  design  impracticable  to  one  whose  ability  was  univer- 
sally renowned,  and  who  had  already  acted  as  minister  to 
TissaphernSs. 

The  court  of  Susa  was  at  this  time  in  a  peculiar  position.    King 
Darius  Nothus,  having  recently  died,  had  been  sue-    a  j;^_^__^ 
oeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Artaxerx^  Mnemon ;'  but  the  Mnemon 
younger  son  Cyrus,  whom  Darius  had  sent  for  during  wngoT 
his  last  illness,  tried,  after  the  death  of  the  latter,  to  S?^fi| 
supplant  Artaxerx^  in  the  succession — or  at  least  was  Crnw— 
suspected  of  so  trying.    Being  seized  and  about  to  be  wishMto 
slain,  the  queen-mother  Parysatis  prevailed   upon  'ToJ^*'" 
Artaxerxds  to  pardon  him,  and  send  him  again  down 
to  his  satrapy  along  the  coast  of  Ionia,  where  he  laboured  strenu- 
ously, though  secretly,  to  acquire  the  means  of  dethroning  his 
brother  :  a  memorable  attempt,  of  which  I  shall  speak  more  folly 
hereafter.     But  his  schemes,  though  carefully  masked,  did  not 
escape  the  observation  of  Alkibiad^s,  who  wished  to  make  a  merit 
of  revealing  them  at  Susa,  and  to  become  the  instrument  of 
defeating  them.    He  communicated  his  suspicions  as  well  as  his 
purpose  to  Pharnabazus,  whom  he  tried  to  awaken  by  alarm  of 
danger  to  the  empire,  in  order  that  he  might  thai  get  himself 
forwarded  to  Susa  as  informant  and  auxiliary. 

Pharnabazus  was  already  jealous  and  unfriendly  in  spirit 
towards  Lysander  and  the  Lacedaemonians  (of  which  we  shall 
soon  see  plain  evidence),  and  perhaps  towards  Cyrus  also,  since 
such  were  the  habitual  relations  of  neighbouring  satraps  in 
the  Persian  empire.     But  the  LacedsBmonians  and  Cyrus  were 

1  XMioph.  HeUen.  i.  4,  7.       >  Xenoph.  Anab.  i.  1 :  Dioddr.  xttL  106. 
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now  all-powerful  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  so  that  he  probably 
did  not  dare  to  ezaspeiate  them,  by  identifying  him- 
draon!^  8^  ^^^  &  mission  so  hostile,  and  an  enemy  so 
oojiointly  dangerous,  to  both.  Accordingly  he  refused  com- 
require  pliance  with  the  request  of  Alkibiadds  ;  granting 

bS^Jto  ^^  nevertheless  permission  to  live  in  Phrygia,  and 
jafcWm  to  eren  assigning  to  him  a  revenue.  But  the  objects  at 
which  the  exile  was  «niing  soon  became  more  or  lees 
fully  divulged  to  those  against  whom  they  were  intended.  His 
restless  character,  enterprise,  and  capacity  were  so  well  known 
as  to  raise  exaggerated  fears  as  well  as  exaggerated  hopes.  Not 
merely  Cyrus,  but  the  Lacedsemonians,  closely  allied  with  Cyrus, 
and  the  Dekarchies,  whom  Lysander  had  set  up  in  the  Asiatic 
Grecian  cities,  and  who  held  their  power  only  through  Lace- 
daemonian support — all  were  uneasy  at  the  prospect  of  seeing 
Alkibiad^  again  in  action  and  command,  amidst  so  many  un- 
settled elements.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that  the  exiles  whom 
these  Dekarchies  had  banished,  and  the  disaffected  citizens  who 
remained  at  home  under  their  government  in  fear  of  banishment 
or  death,  kept  up  correspondence  with  him,  and  looked  to  him 
as  a  probable  liberator.  Moreover,  the  Spartan  king  Agis  still 
retained  the  same  personal  antipathy  against  him,  which  had 
already  (some  years  before)  procured  the  order  to  be  despatcheii, 
from  Sparta  to  Asia,  to  assassinate  him.  Here  are  elements 
enough,  of  hostility,  vengeance,  and  apprehension,  afloat  against 
Alkibiad^  without  believing  the  story  of  Plutarch  that  Kritias 
and  the  Thirty  sent  to  apprise  Lysander  that  the  oligarchy  at 
Athens  could  not  stand,  so  long  as  AlkibiadSs  was  alive.  The 
truth  is  thati  though  the  Thirty  had  included  him  in  the  list  of 
exiles,!  they  had  much  less  to  dread  from  his  assaults  or  plots,  in 
Attica,  than  the  Lysandrian  Dekarchies  in  the  cities  of  Asia. 
Moreover,  his  name  was  not  popular  even  among  the  Athenian 
democrats,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter  when  we  come  to  recount 
the  trial  of  Sokrates.  Probably,  therefore,  the  alleged  inter- 
vention of  Kritias  and  the  Thirty,  to  procure  the  murder  of 
Alkibiad^  is  a  fiction  of  the  subsequent  encomiasts  of  the  latter 
at  Athens,  in  order  to  create  for  him  claims  to  esteem  as  a  friend 
and  fellow-sufferer  with  the  democracy. 

1  Xenoph.  HeUen.  U.  8, 42;  Uokratte,  Or.  xtL  De  Bigis,  ■.  4S. 
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A  special  despatch  (or  Skytalfi)  was  sent  out  by  the  Spartan 
authorities  to  Lysander  in  Asia,  enjoining  him  to  ^^^^^^^1,^^ 
procure  that  AlkibiadSs  should  be  put  to  death,  tlonof 
Accordingly  Lysander  communicated  this  order  to  by  order 
Phamabazus,  within  whose  satrapy  AJkibiadfis  was  ^l^^^™*" 
residing,  and  requested  that  it  might  be  put  in  execu- 
tion. The  whole  character  of  Phamabazus  shows  that  he  would 
not  perpetrate  such  a  deed,  towards  a  man  with  whom  he  had 
contracted  ties  of  hospitality,  without  sincere  reluctance  and 
great  pressure  from  without ;  especially  as  it  would  have  been 
easy  for  him  to  connive  underhand  at  ^e  escape  of  the  intended 
victim.  We  may,  therefore,  be  sure  that  it  was  Cyrus,  who, 
informed  of  the  revelations  contemplated  by  Alkibiadde,  enforced 
the  requisition  of  Lysander  ;  and  that  the  joint  demand  of  the 
two  was  too  formidable  even  to  be  evaded,  much  less  openly  dis- 
obeyed. Accordingly  Phamabazus  despatched  his  brother  Mag»us 
and  his  uncle  Sisamithres,  with  a  band  of  armed  men,  to  assas- 
sinate Alkibiad^  in  the  Phrygian  village  where  he  was  residing. 
These  men,  not  daring  to  force  their  way  into  his  house,  sur- 
rounded it  and  set  it  on  fire.  Yet  AlkibiadSs,  having  contrived 
to  extinguish  the  flames,  rushed  out  upon  his  assailants  with  a 
dagger  in  his  right  hand,  and  a  cloak  wrapped  round  his  left  to 
serve  as  a  shield.  None  of  them  dared  to  come  near  him ;  but 
they  poured  upon  him  showers  of  darts  and  arrows  until  he 
perished,  undefended  as  he  was  either  by  shield  or  by  armour. 
A  female  companion  with  whom  he  lived,  Timandra,  wrapped 
up  his  body  in  garments  of  her  own,  and  performed  towards  it 
all  the  last  affectionate  solemnities.^ 

Such  was  the  deed  which  Cyrus  and  the  Lacedsmonians  did 
not  scruple  to  enjoin,  nor  the  unde  and  brother  of  a  ci^^j^^^ 
Persian  satrap  to  execute,  and  by  which  this  cele-  of  Aiki- 
brated  Athenian  perished  before  he  had  attained  the  ^'^*^'^ 
age  of  fifty.    Had  he  lived,  we  cannot  doubt  that  he  would  again 
have  played  some  conspicuous  part — for  neither  his  temper  nor 

1 1  pat  together  what  seem*  to  me       There  were  evidently  different  itoriet 

themoBtproDstbleacooimtof  the  death  about  the  antecedent  cauees  and  cir- 

of  Alkibiadte  from  Plntarch,  Alkib.  c.  comstanoes,  among  which  a  eelection 

88, 89;  Diod.  xiT.  11  (who  cites  Bphoms,  must  be  made.    The  extreme  perfidy 

op.  Bphor.  Fra^Bi.  126,  ed.  IHdot);  Ck>r-  ascribed  by  Bphorus  to  Phamabasos 

nelins  Nepo^  Alkibiad.  c  10 ;  Justin,  appears  to  me  not  atall  in  the  character 

▼.  8;  Isokratte,  Or.  zvL  De  Bigis.  s.  60.  of  that  satrap. 
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hie  abilities  would  have  allowed  him  to  remain  in  the  shade — but 
whether  to  the  advantage  of  Athens  or  not  is  more  qnestionable. 
Certain  it  is  that,  taking  his  life  throughout,  the  good  which  he 
did  to  her  bore  no  proportion  to  the  far  greater  eviL  Of  tha 
disastrous  Sicilian  eiqpedition,  he  was  more  the  cause  than  any 
other  individual ;  though  that  enterprise  cannot  properly  be  eaid 
to  have  been  caused  hj  any  individual :  it  emanated  rather  from 
a  national  impulse.  Having  first,  as  a  counsellor,  contributed 
more  than  any  other  man  to  plunge  the  Athenians  into  this  im- 
prudent adventure,  he  next,  as  an  exile,  contributed  more  than 
any  other  man  (except  Nikias)  to  turn  that  adventure  into  min, 
and  the  consequences  of  it  into  still  greater  ruin.  Without  him, 
Qylippus  would  not  have  been  sent  to  Syracuse— Dekeleia  would 
not  have  been  fortified — Chios  and  Mildtus  would  not  have 
revolted — ^the  oligarchical  conspiracy  of  the  Four  Hundred  would 
not  have  been  originated.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  his  first  three 
years  of  political  action  as  Athenian  leader,  in  a  speculatioii 
peculiarly  his  own — ^the  alliance  with  Argos  and  the  campaigns 
in  Peloponndsus — ^proved  in  any  way  advantageous  to  his  eoimtry. 
On  the  contrary,  by  playing  an  offensive  game  where  he  had 
hardly  sufficient  force  for  a  defensive,  he  enabled  the  Lace- 
daemonians completely  to  recover  their  iigured  reputaticm  and 
ascendency  through  the  important  victory  of  Mantineia.  The 
period  of  his  life  reallyserviceable  to  his  oountry,and  really  ^orioui 
to  himself^  was  that  of  three  years  ending  with  his  return  to 
Athens,  in  407  B.a  The  results  of  these  three  years  of  sucoess 
were  frustrated  by  the  unexpected  coming  down  of  Cyrus  as 
satrap  ;  but  just  at  the  moment  when  it  behoved  Alkibiadds  to 
put  forth  a  higher  measure  of  excellence,  in  order  to  realize  lus 
own  promises  in  the  &ce  of  this  new  obstacle — at  that  critical 
moment  we  find  him  spoiled  by  the  unexpected  welcome  which 
had  recently  greeted  him  at  Athens,  and  falling  miserably  short 
even  of  the  former  merit  whereby  that  welcome  had  been  earned. 
If  from  his  achievements  we  turn  to  his  dispositions,  his  ends, 
and  his  means,  there  are  few  characters  in  Qrecian  histoiy  who 
present  so  little  to  esteem,  whether  we  look  at  him  as  a  pu'blio 
or  as  a  private  man.  His  ends  are  those  of  exorbitant  ambition 
and  vanity ;  his  means  rapacious  as  well  as  reckless,  from  his 
first  dealing  with  Sparta  and  the  Spartan  envoys  down  to  the 
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end  of  his  career.  The  manoBuyres  whereby  his  political  enemieB 
first  procured  his  exile  were  indeed  base  and  guilty  in  a  high 
degree.  But  we  must  recollect  that  if  his  enemies  were  more 
numerous  and  violent  than  those  of  any  other  politician  in 
Athens,  the  generating  seed  was  sown  by  his  own  overweening 
insolence,  and  contempt  of  restraints,  legal  as  well  as  sodaL 

On  the  other  hand,  he  was  never  once  defeated  either  by  land 
or  sea.  In  courage,  in  ability,  in  enterprise,  in  power  of  dealing 
with  new  men  and  new  situations,  he  was  never  wanting : 
qualities  which,  combined  with  his  high  birth,  wealth,  and 
personal  accomplishments,  sufficed  to  render  him  for  the  time  the 
first  man  in  every  successive  party  which  he  espoused— Athenian, 
Spartan,  or  Persian — oligarchical  or  democraticaL  But  to  none 
of  them  did  he  ever  inspire  any  lasting  confidence :  all  succes- 
sively threw  him  off.  On  the  whole,  we  shall  find  few  men 
in  whom  eminent  capacities  for  action  and  command  are  so 
thoroughly  marred  by  an  assemblage  of  bad  morsd  qualities  as 
AlkibiadSs.^ 

1  Comeliiu  Nepos  says  (AlUb.  o.  U)  AUdbiadAv-nothinf  berond ;  and  h« 

of  ▲Ikibiadte— "Hono  infamatom  a  had  good  leason  for  doing  to.     His 

pleriaqne  tret  graTiasimi  historic!  sum-  picture  of  the  dispositions  and  condnot 

nds  laudibns  extolemnt :  Thncydidte  of  AJkibiadds  is  the  reverse  of  eDlo|7. 
qui  cdnsdem  etatis  fait ;  Theopompns.        The  Oration  xtL  of  Isokratte,  De 

go!  rait  post  aliqoando  natos  :   ei  Bigis,  spoken  by  the  son  of  Alkibiadte, 

Tlmiens  :    qui    qnidem    dno  niaiedi-  soes  into  a  laboored  panegyric  of  his 

oentissiini,  needo  quo  modo,  in  illo  other's  character,  but  is  prodigionslT 

nno  laudando  oonscferunt".  inaccorate,    if   we  compare  it  with 

We  have  no  means  of  appreciating  the  facts  stated  in  Thacydidte  and 

what  was  said  by  Theopompns  and  Xenophdn.     Bat  he  Is  Jostifled  in 

Tim»afl.    Bat  as  to  Thncydidto,  it  is  saying— ovScvorc  roO  warp/bt  iryov|fUi>«v 

to  be  recollected  tliat  he  extols  only  rpSwaiop  viimv  iernvav  oi  voXtmoi  (p. 

the  capacity  and  warlike  enterprise  of  2a> 
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APPENDIX 

IN  EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLAN  OF  SYRACUSE,  AND  THB 
OPERATIONS  DURING  THE  ATHENIAN  SIEGE. 

In  the  description  given  of  this  memorable  event  by  ThncydiddSy  then 
is  a  good  deal  which  is  only  briefly  and  imperfectly  explained.  He 
certainly  has  left  us  various  difficulties,  in  the  solution  of  which  we 
cannot  advance  beyond  oopjecture  more  or  less  plausible;  but  there 
are  some  which  appear  to  me  to  admit  of  a  more  satisfactory  solution 
than  has  yet  been  offered. 

Dr.  Arnold,  in  an  Ap]>endix  annexed  to  the  third  volume  of  his 
ThucydidSs  (p.  265  seq,),  together  with  two  Plans,  has  bestowed  much 
pains  on  the  elucidation  of  these  difficulties :  also  Colonel  Leake,  in 
his  valuable  remarks  on  the  Topography  of  Syracuse  (the  perusal  of 
which,  prior  to  their  appearance  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Boyal 
Society  of  literature,  I  owe  to  his  politeness) ;  Serra  di  Faloo,  in  the 
fourth  volume  of  his  Antichitk  di  Sicilia ;  and  Saverio  Cavallari  ^the 
architect  employed,  in  1889,  in  the  examination  and  excavation  of  the 
ground  which  furnished  materials  for  the  work  of  Serra  di  Fali^)  in  a 
separate  pamphlet— Zur  Topographic  von  Syrakus — printed  in  the 
Gottinger  Studien  for  1845,  and  afterwards  reprinted  at  G^ttingeiu 
With  aU.  the  aid  derived  from  these  comments,  I  arrive  at  oondusiona 
on  some  points  different  from  all  of  them,  which  I  shall  now  proceed 
shortly  to  state — keeping  closely  and  exclusively  to  Thncydidfis  and 
the  Athenian  siege,  and  not  professing  to  meddle  with  Syracuse  as  it 
stood  afterwards. 

The  excavations  of  M.  Cavallari  (in  1889)  determined  one  point  of 
some  importance  which  was  not  before  known:  the  situation  and 
direction  of  the  western  wall  of  the  outer  city  or  Achradina.  This 
wall  is  not  marked  on  the  Plan  of  Dr.  Arnold  nor  alluded  to  in  his 
Remarks ;  but  it  appears  in  that  of  Colonel  Leake  and  in  Serra  di 
Faloo  as  well  as  in  Cavallari,  and  will  be  found  noted  in  the  Plan 
annexed  to  this  volume. 

Respecting  Achradina,  ('olonel  Leake  remarks  (p.  7) — "That  it  was 
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distincdy  diyided  by  nature  into  an  apper  portion  to  the  north- 
east, adjacent  to  the  outer  sea — and  a  lower  in  the  opposite  direction, 
adjacent  to  the  two  harbours  of  Syracuse  ".  Now  M.  Cavallari,  in  his 
Dissertation  (p.  15  »eq,),  offers  strong  renson  for  believing  that  the 
wall  just  indicated  enclosed  only  the  former  of  these  two  portions ; 
that  it  did  not  reach  from  the  outer  sea  across  to  the  Great  Harbour, 
but  turned  east^ai-d  by  the  great  stone-quarries  of  the  Oapucines  and 
Novanteris,  leaving  the  "  lower  portion  adjacent  to  the  two  harbours  " 
open  and  unfortified.  The  inner  and  the  onter  city  (Ortygia  and 
Achradina)  were  thus  at  this  time  detached  from  each  other,  each 
having  its  own  separate  fortification,  and  not  included  within  any  com- 
mon wall.  They  were  separated  from  each  other  by  this  intermediate 
low  ground,  which  is  even  now  full  of  tombs,  and  exhibits  an  extensive 
Nekropolis.  We  know  that  it  was  the  habit,  almost  universal,  among 
the  Greeks  to  bury  their  dead  dose  to  the  town,  but  without  the  walls : 
Ck>lo^el  Leake's  remarks  (p.  6)  tend  much  to  confirm  the  idea  that  the 
burial-place  of  the  inner  and  outer  city  of  Syracuse  must  originally 
have  been  without  the  walls  of  both ;  though  he  seems  not  to  have 
been  acquHinted  with  M.  Cavallari's  Dissertation,  and  conceives  the 
original  western  wall  of  Achradina  as  reaching  across  all  tho  way  to 
the  Great  Harbour.  As  far  as  we  can  trust  the  language  of  Dioddrus, 
which  is  certainly  loose,  he  describes  the  fortifications  of  Ortygia  and 
Achradina  as  completely  distinct,  during  the  troubles  consequent  upon 
the  expulsion  of  the  Gelonian  dynasty — ttjs  irSKtms  KortXafiovTo  rffw 
re  ^AxpadlvTjv  koi  ttju  N^o'oi'  •  dfKJxjripnv  t&w  rivrcip  tovtwv  ix6vr9iv 
Ihiov  rc(;(Of,  jcaX^r  Kar€(rK€vao'fX€Vou  (xi.  78).  Here  Dioddrua  seems 
to  conceive  Achradina  and  Ortygia  as  constituting  only  a  part  of 
Syracuse ;  which  was  certainly  true  from  and  after  the  time  of  the 
despot  Dionysius,  but  was  not  true  either  at  the  time  which  imme- 
diately followed  the  Gelonian  dynasty,  or  at  the  period  of  the  Athenian 
siege. 

That  Ortygia  and  Achradina  must  originally  have  joined,  and  must 
have  been  from  the  first  included  in  one  common  fortification,  has  been 
assumed  without  any  positive  proof,  because  it  seemed  natural.  But 
this  presumption  is  outweighed  by  the  fact  that  the  ground  between 
the  two  constitutes  the  Nekropolis,  which  thus  raises  a  stronger 
counter-presumption  that  that  ground  could  not  originally  have  been 
included  within  the  fortificutions. 

If  the  inner  and  the  outer  city  were  originally  separate  towns 
and  separate  fortifications,  did  they  ever  become  united,  and  at  what 
time  f  On  a  former  occasion  (ch.  xliiL)  I  expressed  myself  inaccurately 
on  this  sulject,  being  then  unacquainted  with  the  Remarks  either  of 
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Colonel  Leake  or  M.  CavallarL  I  said  that  in  the  pacification  which 
succeeded  after  the  settlement  of  the  troublee  consequent  on  the 
expulsion  of  the  Gelonian  dynasty,  ''we  may  assame  as  certain  that 
the  separate  fortifications  of  Ortygia  and  Achradina  were  abolished, 
and  that  from  henceforward  there  was  only  one  fortified  city,  until  the 
time  of  the  despot  Dionysins,  more  than  fifty  years  afterinuxia  '*.  I 
now  believe  that  they  remained  separate  at  the  time  idien  Nildas  first 
arriyed  in  Sicily.  But  I  cannot  go  along  with  M.  OavaUariin  thinking 
that  they  continued  so  permanently,  even  throughout  and  after  the 
Athenian  siege.  It  seems  dear  to  me  that  during  that  siege  they  must 
have  been  covered  by  a  common  fortification — the  new  wall  built  by 
the  Syracusans  after  the  arrival  of  Nikias  in  Sicily.  The  feelings  of 
the  Greeks  about  the  propriety  of  burial  without  the  walls  of  the  town 
could  not  but  give  way  to  the  necessity  of  protecting  themselves  against 
a  besieging  enemy  ;  and  this  necessity  was  first  presented  to  them  by 
the  prospect  of  a  si^  JEh>m  Athens.  Having  once  become  ^miliar 
with  the  protection  of  one  common  wall,  reaching  from  sea  to  harbour 
all  across,  and  covering  both  inner  and  outer  city,  they  were  not  likdy 
to  foregc  it  afterwards. 

We  may  thus  lay  it  down  that  when  Nikias  first  threatened  Syracuse, 
and  when  the  first  battle  was  fought  near  the  Olympieion  (October, 
415  B.a),  the  two  towns  of  which  Syracuse  was  composed  were  still 
distinct  and  separately  fortified.  Assuming  Nikias  to  land  in  the 
Great  Harbour,  and  to  gain  a  victory  rendering  him  master  of  the 
field,  he  would  be  able  to  occupy  the  open  space  between  them,  to  out 
them  off  from  each  other,  and  to  blockade  both  with  oomparatiYely 
little  trouble,  either  separately  by  distinct  walk,  or  jointly  by  one 
blockading  wall  running  across  from  sea  to  sea  westward  of  the  wall  of 
Achradina,  but  eastward  of  the  Temenitds. 

As  soon  as  Nikias  returned  to  his  winter  quarters  at  Eatana,  the 
Syracusans  busied  themselves  in  guarding  against  this  danger.  "  They 
built  during  the  winter  an  outer  protecting  wall  along  the  whole  space 
fronting  Epipolse,  comprehending  the  Temenit^  within  it,  in  order 
that  the  enemy  might  be  hindered  from  carrying  their  wall  of  oironm- 
vallation  across  any  space  smaller  than  that  which  was  thus  enclosed.** 
'ETctxiib"  ^'  *<**  °^  2vpaK6<rtoi  hf  ry  ;(f  £^vi  vp6is  re  rj  irc^ci,  rbif 
T€fi€PirTjv  €VTOs  iroirjadficvoi,  rtl^os  irapa  ira»  t6  vp6s  riis  *EirnroX^ 
6p&Vi  ^a)£  fifj  di  ikaa-froifos  wcaroTtix^oToi  &riy  (vL  76).  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  wall  thus  described  began  probably  at  the  innermost 
deft  of  Santa  Bonagia,  was  carried  in  a  direction  rather  west  of  south, 
to  the  outside  of  Apollo  Temenitds,  and  from  thence  down  to  the 
Great  Harbour— so  as  to  form  an  outer  covering  wall,  and  materially 
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to  increase  the  difficnltieB  with  which  the  bedegen  would  haye  to 
contend.  I  have  marked  on  the  Plan  annexed  to  this  yolmne  what  I 
imagine  to  have  been  its  direction  by  the  letters  Q,  H,  L  The  com- 
mentators, in  marking  ont  where  they  supposed  this  new  wall  to  have 
ranged,  seem  to  me  to  attend  only  to  a  part  of  the  sentence  of  Thucy- 
didds,  and  not  to  the  whole :  they  conceiye  an  outlying  wall  carried 
ont  from  the  fortifications  of  the  city  just  for  the  purpose  of  enclosing 
the  Temenit^s,  but  they  do  not  advert  to  the  other  words  of  the 
historian,  that  the  new  wall  was  "  carried  along  the  enHre  frarUage 
towards  EpipokSy  for  the  special  purpose  of  rendering  an  extended  and 
difficult  blockade  indispensable  to  the  besiegers  *\  The  wall,  as  I  have 
ventured  to  delineate  it,  does  little  more  than  render  the  full  meaning 
of  all  these  wonls  taken  together,  in  the  way  in  which  the  Syracusan 
purpose  could  be  most  easily  accomplished.  The  new  wall,  starting 
from  the  cleft  of  Santa  Bona^a,  would  not  actaally  join  the  old  wall, 
but  it  would  nevertheless  serve  as  a  new,  advanced,  and  defensible 
protection  to  the  city,  securing  both  the  inner  city  (Ortygia)  and  the 
outer  city  (Achradina)  at  once.  At  this  time,  probably,  Syracusans 
were  more  afraid  of  a  second  attack  from  the  side  <^  the  Great  Harbour, 
since  this  was  the  place  where  Nikias  had  made  his  recent  disembarka- 
tion ;  and  the  new  wall  now  constructed  was  an  important  additional 
defence  from  that  side. 

They  next  began  to  tun  their  attention  to  defence  from  the  side  of 
EpipolflB. 

In  this  latter  scheme,  however,  they  were  forestalled  by  the 
Athenians,  who  started  from  Katana  without  their  knowledge,  dis- 
embarked their  troops  near  a  place  or  spot  called  Leon,  and  hastened 
by  a  forced  march  up  to  the  summit  of  Epipoln,  called  Euryftlus, 
which  they  approached  from  the  plain  of  Thapsus,  the  side  farthest 
removed  from  Syracuse.  Colonel  Leake,  and  Eiepert  in  his  map, 
place  Leon  on  the  sea-shore,  south  of  the  peninsula  of  Thapsus,  and 
about  half-way  between  that  point  and  Achradina — immediately  under 
the  steep  ascent  direct  from  the  sea  to  Eury&Ius ;  and  Eiepert  draws  a 
line  stn^ht  from  Leon  (so  placed)  to  the  Eurydlus,  as  if  he  supposed 
that  the  Athenian  army  clambered  straight  up.  But  this  is  difficult 
to  suppose ;  for  Thucydidds  says  that  the  Athenian  army  nm  towards 
the  Bury&lus  (rx^P**  ^P<W>  ^  ^  >  ^^'^  i^  ^1^>^  ^'^^  ^^™  possible 
for  hoplites  to  have  run  strai^t  up  the  side  of  the  cliff  as  it  stands 
marked  on  the  map,  I  agree  with  Dr.  Arnold  (ad  Thuc  vi  97)  that 
the  words  of  ThucydidSs  do  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  place  called 
Leon  was  on  the  sea,  nor  intimate  what  distance  it  was  from  the  sea. 
It  seems  more  likely  that  Leon,  as  well  as  the  landing-place  of  Nikias, 
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was  %  place  somewhere  north  of  the  pemDsala  of  Thapsos,  and  that 
the  Athenian  troops,  having  come  there  on  ship-hoard  from  KatAna^, 
were  disembarked  before  the  fleet  reached  that  peninsula.  There 
probably  was  a  regular  road  or  mountain-path,  ascending  from  the 
plain  of  Thapens  and  reaching  Euryftlos  from  the  northern  side  of 
EpipolflB — a  road  good  enough,  in  most  parts,  for  the  Athenians  to  pass 
over  at  a  run.  This  ascent,  as  being  the  farthest  removed  from  Syra- 
cuse, would  be  the  most  b'kely  for  them  to  be  able  to  accomplish 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  Syracosans. 

The  position  of  the  fort  of  Labdalum,  built  by  Nikias,  has  been 
differently  marked  by  different  authors.  Colonel  Leake  )>lace6  it 
(Kotes  on  Syracuse,  p.  53)  higher  up  than  Mongibellisi,  between  that 
point  and  Belvedere.  I  incline  to  think  that  this  is  higher  than  the 
reality.  The  words  of  ThucydidSs — eV  axpois  roig  Kprjfivois  rmv  *Ewi- 
'wokSnf  6pS»v  vpos  t6.  Mtyapa — are  translated  by  him  "  on  the  hi^est 
rocks  of  Epipols,  looking  towards  Megara,"  but  it  appears  to  me  that 
they  rather  mean — "  on  the  extremity  of  the  cliffs  of  Epipolss,  looking 
towards  Megara**.  The  position  fixed  on  by  Colonel  Leake  seems 
inconveniently  distant  frt>m  the  main  operations  of  Nikiss  lower  down 
on  Epipols :  moreover,  if  the  fort  of  Labdalum  had  been  there  placed> 
it  would  have  guarded  the  path  from  Belvedere  down  to  Epipolae,  and 
would  have  obstructed  Gylippus  in  his  march  by  that  path  into  Syra- 
cuse—which we  shall  find  hereafter  that  it  did  not.  I  think  that  tiie 
fort  of  Labdalum  must  have  been  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff  somewhat 
eastward  of  Mongibellisi,  and  more  to  the  westward  than  it  stands  in 
the  Plan  of  GoUer :  see  Goller's  note,  ad  vL  97,  and  the  Plan  annexed 
to  his  Tbucydidfo— and  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Stanley  and  Dr.  Arnold— 
in  Arnold's  Thucyd.  pp.  267—269. 

Two  other  problems  come  next :— 1.  The  site  of  Syk8.  2.  What  is 
the  Athenian  Oirde  f 

The  Athenians,  having  finished  and  garrisoned  Labdalum,  "de- 
scended to  Sykd,  sat  down,  and  fortified  the  Circle  with  all  speed". 
Many  writers  consider  Syke  as  a  corruption  or  local  pronunciation  of 
Tychfi,  designating  the  hamlet  or  suburb  joining  Achradina  at  its 
north-western  extremity,  just  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  northern 
cliff  of  £pii)olffi.  Colonel  Leake  and  othera  place  Syk§  on  tlie  opposite 
side  of  the  slope  of  Epipole,  near  upon  the  southern  diff.  But  the 
reason  which  he  gives  for  placing  Syk8  near  the  southern  cliff  is  not 
adequate.  He  founds  his  opinion  upon  a  construction  of  a  passage  of 
ThucydidSs  (vi.  99),  which  appears  to  me  less  correct  and  convenient 
than  that  adopted  by  Dr.  Arnold,  with  whose  note  on  the  ^lassage  I 
perfectly  concur. 
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I  think  there  is  no  ground  for  identifying  the  place  called  Syki 
with  the  Syracusan  saburb  afterwards  known  as  TycM,  from  the 
Temple  of  Fortune ;  and  I  agree  with  Dr.  Arnold  (p.  270)  in  placing 
Sykd  '<on  the  middle  of  the  slope  of  Epipols,  exactly  to  the  south- 
ward of  Tkrgetta"-or  at  least  nearly  sonthward  of  that  point  So 
also  M.  Firmin  Didot  places  it  in  the  Plan  prafized  to  the  fourth 
Tolume  of  his  French  translation  of  Thucydidds. 

I  also  perfectly  agree  with  Dr.  Arnold  and  M.  Firmin  Didot,  in  con- 
sidering that  the  expression  The  Cirde  (6  xvicXor)  means  (not  the 
entire  wall  of  circumvallation  projected  by  the  Athenians,  but)  a 
separate  walled  enclosure,  to  serve  as  a  central  point  from  whence  the 
wall  was  to  be  carried  northward  towards  Trogilus,  and  southward, 
first  to  the  southern  cliff  of  Epipols,  afterwards  to  the  Great  Harbour. 
M.  Didot  defends  this  opinion  in  an  elaborate  note  (ad  Thucyd.  tL 
98) :  Dr.  Arnold  also  gives  some  reasons  which  (in  my  judgment)  are 
not  90  strong  as  they  might  have  been  made.  He  considers  one 
passage  of  ThncydidPs  as  making  afi^nst  him,  which,  properly  con- 
strued, is  in  his  fitvour ;  and  he  therefore  proposes  a  double  sense  for 
the  word  kvkKos — sometimes  meaning  "the  entire  drcumvallation,'' 
— sometimes  "the  central  walled  enclosure  separately  ".  I  think  that 
6  kvkKos  always  has  the  latter  meanings  and  that  the  double  sense 
aupposed  by  Dr.  Arnold  is  not  to  be  found  in  Thucydidds. 

The  next  doubt  is  about  the  first  counter- wall  constructed  by  the 
Syracusans  to  cut  and  obstruct  the  intended  line  of  blockade.  G511er, 
M.  Didot,  and  Mr.  Dunbar  8Up)>ose  this  counter-wall  (cycdpo-coy  rcixor) 
to  have  been  carried  across  Ei>ipol«,  north  of  the  Athenian  Circle  or 
kvkKos,  On  the  other  hand,  Ck)lonel  Leake  (p.  66),  Dr.  Arnold,  and 
Dr.  Thirlwall  suppose  it  to  have  been  carried  south  of  the  Athenian 
Circle,  but  along  the  platform  of  Neapolis  under  Epipols,  and  not  at 
all  on  Epipolae  itself.  See  Dr.  Arnold's  remarks,  pp.  270,  271 ;  and  the 
Plans  of  Gbller,  and  M.  Didot,  and  CJolonel  Leake. 

The  first  of  these  suppositions  is  wholly  inadmissible.  If  it  were 
adopted,  the  counter-wall  would  have  been  ^rried  exactly  across  the 
spot  where  the  Athenians  were  then  actually  working,  and  a  battle 
must  immediately  have  ensued,  which  was  what  the  Syracusans  did 
not  desire.  The  great  reason  which  seems  to  have  induced  CM>ller  and 
others  to  adopt  this  supposition  is  a  theory  about  the  third  or  last 
counter- wall  {tyKdpawv  t€ixos)  constructed  by  the  Syracusans,  and  its 
•upposed  junction  with  the  first  I  shall  hereafter  show  that  this  last- 
mentioned  theory  is  erroneous,  when  I  come  to  explain  the  third  or 
last  counter-walL 

The  second  supiKwition,  whereby  this  first  counter-wall  is  repre- 
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sented  to  have  been  carried  along  the  platfonn  of  Neapolis,  has  not 
the  like  force  of  poeitiye  argument  against  it.  Yet  it  appears  to 
me  less  probable  than  that  which  I  have  given  in  the  text,  and  in 
which  I  describe  this  coanter-wall  as  having  stretched  upward  along 
the  dope  qf  Bp^olee,  sonth  of  the  Athenian  Circle,  firom  a  point 
of  the  city-wall  beneath,  to  the  brink  or  crest  of  the  southern  diff 
above. 

Respecting  the  nature  and  pnrpoee  of  a  counter -wall  built  by 
besieged  parties  such  as  the  Syracusans,  there  is  one  point  which  tJie 
expositors  are  apt  to  forget  To  answer  the  purpose  contemplated  by 
the  besieged,  such  a  counter-wall  must  not  only  traverse  the  enemy's 
intended  line  of  blockade,  but  it  must  have  something  for  both  its 
•ztremities  to  rest  upon.  Of  course  it  starts  from  the  city-wall,  there- 
fore one  of  its  extremities  is  perfectly  well  supported ;  but  unless  tiie 
Tiker  or  further  extrmnUy  be  supported  also,  the  besiegBrB  will  be  able 
to  turn  it,  and  get  behind  it,  without  taking  the  trouble  to  attack  it 
\a  front.  The  besiegers  are  naturally  the  strongest  in  the  field — othec^ 
wise  they  would  not  be  engaged  in  constructing  a  wall  of  circumTaUa- 
tion.  What  advantage  would  the  besieged  gain,  therefore,  by  carrying 
out  a  counter-wall  across  the  besieging  line  of  blockade,  if  the  fruther 
extremity  of  their  counter-wall  rested  upon  mere  open  space,  so  tiiat 
the  besiegers  would  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  march  along  its  front 
and  get  round  behind  it  t 

That  the  counter-wall  now  built  by  the  Sjrraousans  was  not  to  be 
thus  turned  is  sufficiently  evident ;  otherwise,  the  Athenians  would 
not  have  taken  the  risk  and  trouble  of  storming  it  in  front  It  most 
therefore  have  had  something  for  its  farther  extreuiity  to  rest  upon. 
Now,  in  the  course  which  I  suppose  it  to  have  taken,  tiiis  is  provided 
for.  The  precipitous  southern  diff  fbrmed  its  farther  extremity,  and 
prevented  the  Athenians  from  turning  it,  so  that  they  were  compelled 
to  attack  it  in  frt)nt,  wherein  they  were  able  and  fortunate  enou^  to 
succeed.  What  still  further  confirms  my  view  that  the  steep  southern 
cliff  formed  the  flank  support  of  this  first  oounter-wall  is  that  the 
Athenians,  immediately  after  their  victory,  take  possession  of  the 
southern  cliff  and  fortify  it,  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  ever  again  serving 
the  Syracusans  for  the  like  purpose  (vi  101,  1),  Tj  ^  wrrtpalq.  ax6 
rov  kvkKov  mix^Cop  r^r  Kpvffju^  rhv  vrip  rov  fXow,  fte. 

Now  if  we  adopt  the  supposition  of  Dr.  Arnold  and  othen  tiiat 
this  counter-wall  ran  along  the  platform  of  Neapolis,  npon  what  are 
we  to  suppose  ihaX  its  farther  extremity  rested,  or  what  was  there  to 
prevent  Uie  Athenians  firom  turning  it,  and  getting  behind  itt  If  it 
had  been  possible  for  them  to  turn  it,  they  would  not  have  attacked 
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it  in  front.    Upon  the  soppodtion  which  I  am  now  considering  no 
satisfactory  answer  can  be  given  to  this  question. 

Colonel  Leake  and  Dr.  Arnold  suppose  that  the  Athenians  got  down 
the  openings  in  the  southern  cliff  of  Epipols,  in  order  to  attack  this 
connter-wall  which  was  on  the  lower  platfonn.  But  in  the  description 
which  ThucydidSs  gives  of  the  attack  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  any 
such  descent  on  the  part  of  the  assailants ;  nothing  at  all  like  what  he 
•ays  in  describing  the  attack  upon  the  second  Syracusan  counter-work, 
where  he  expressly  mentions  the  Athenians  as  descending  from  Epipoln 
to  the  level  ground, — avrol  irtpl  6p$pop  Kora^aifrts  anrb  tS>v  'ErriYro- 
Xc*v  is  rh  oyiaKov  (vL  101),  &c  Colonel  Leake  (p.  56)  founds  an 
argument  upon  the  words  of  Thucydidds,  npoKaTc^afifiapovr€s  rhs 
€<f>6dovSf  which  he  interprets  to  mean  the  two  or  three  vpoa-^trtif 
or  practicable  openings  in  the  cliff  for  descent  But  I  have  already 
remarked  in  my  Jiote  that  r^i  €<l}6dov£  seems  to  me  to  mean  ''the 
attacks  of  the  enemy  "—not  '*  the  roads  by  which  he  might  attack  '*. 
Besides,  if  the  attack  were  made  in  the  manner  thus  supposed— by  thfr 
Athenians  fit>m  the  cUff,  upon  the  Syracusan  counter-wall  running 
along  the  lower  level — tMs  would  imply  that  the  Athenians  were 
previously  in  possession  and  occupation  of  the  southern  brink  or  edge 
of  the  cUff ;  whereas  Thucydidds,  in  his  next  chapter,  tells  us  that 
they  moved  thither  afUnoaird^  fit>m  the  Circle  (vi  101,  1). 

The  words  viroT€4xtf€ti» — k6t»$€v  tov  kCkKov  t&v  *A$rjvaic»v — 
(vi  100)  do  not  necessarily  imply  that  this  new  counter-wall  ran 
along  a  platform  upon  a  lower  level  than  Epipoln.  They  merely 
imply  that  it  began  at  a  point  lower  on  the  slope  and  ran  up  to  a 
higher ;  the  first  half  of  its  course  being  on  a  lower  level  than  the 
Athenian  Circle.  I  will  here  add  that  Thucydid^,  in  his  description, 
manifests  no  knowledge  of  that  intennediate  level  which  expositors 
speak  of  as  the  platform  qf  Neapolia.  He  mentions  only  the  cliff  above 
and  the  marsh  beneath. 

Respecting  the  second  counter-work  of  the  Syracusans— the  paHsade 
and  ditch  dug  across  the  marsh — ^there  is  no  material  difficulty,  except 
that  none  of  the  commentators  tells  us  upon  what  support  its  farther 
extremity  rested,  or  what  prevented  it  from  being  turned.  That  this 
was  impossible  we  know,  because  the  Athenians  attacked  it  in  front ; 
and  hence  I  have  described  this  palisade  and  ditch  as  reaching  to  the 
river  Anapus,  which  prevented  the  Athenians  from  turning  it  As  a 
confirmation  of  this  idea,  we  may  see  that  Thucydidds  (describing  the^ 
battle  which  ensued  when  the  Atiienians  attacked  the  palisade  in  front 
and  stormed  it)  teUs  us  that  the  defeated  Syracusans  on  the  left  flank 
took  flight  and  ran  away  "along  th4  banks  of  the  AnapuB^—ol  fiir 
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rh  dcftoy  jccpos  c;(oftTC£  vpos  tt^v  vokiv  e^vyor,  oi  de  eirt  r«p  evw 
irv/i^,  vapa  t6v  irora/xu^  (yL  101).  This  implieB  tb^t  their 
poflition  wad  already  doee  apon  the  hanks  of  the  river,  and  theiefore 
that  the  counter- work  most  have  reached  as  far  as  the  riyer. 

After  their  defeat,  the  Syiacnsans  made  no  farther  attempt  ai 
constmcting  coanter-works.  The  Athenians  went  on  with  their  double 
wall  across  the  marsh  from  Epipolte  to  the  Oreat  Harbour.  Wben 
Gylippns  arrived,  this  wall  was  almost  finished,  except  a  small  portion 
near  the  harbour,  which  was  terminated  soon  afterwards.  Besides 
this,  the  southern  portion  of  the  blockading  wall  upon  the  hi^ 
ground  of  Epipoltt  was  also  executed ;  so  that  the  Athenian  wall  of 
circumvallation,  from  the  Circle  (on  the  centre  of  the  slope  of  Epipobe) 
southward  down  to  the  Oreat  Harbour,  was  complete.  But  the  portion 
of  Epipola)  north  of  the  Athenian  Circle  was  not  yet  walled  across, 
though  some  progress  had  been  made  towards  it,  and  stones  had  been 
laid  along  most  of  the  lina  By  this  road  Gylippus  and  hia  anny 
entered  Syracuse. 

We  have  now  to  follow  the  proceedings  of  Oylippus— especially  in 
reference  to  his  third  and  final  counter-wall,  about  which  there  is 
much  to  be  cleared  up. 

After  he  had  regained  superiority  in  the  field — at  least  apparently, 
by  offering  the  Athenians  battle,  and  by  their  refusing  to  accept  it — 
and  after  he  had  surprised  and  captured  the  fort  of  Labdalum — ^he 
commenced  the  construction  of  a  new  counter-wall  or  iyicdpatop  re (x^^* 
He  canttrueUd  a  simple  toaU  from  the  city  cuross  Epipola  itUen&dimff 
the  line  of  blockade  (which  was  yet  not  filled  up)  to  the  north  of  tbe 
Athenian  circle.  Kal  ptra  ravra  rr€i;(i^ov  oi  Svpaxdcrtot  ml  ol 
^fxpaxoi  dih  r&v  *Eiri7ro\»Vf  airb  r^f  voktios  dpf  ofmKX,  Sim  wp69  t6 
tyKopa-iov,  rclxof  durXovv  *  Sirns  ol  *A$rfpaLioi^  fjv  firj  hwaofro  jcwXwroi, 
pirfKiri  oloi  rt  inrtp  aworfixl(rai  (vii.  4).  I  agree  with  Dr.  Arnold, 
CoL  Leake,  and  others,  in  construing  vp6s  rh  cyjcdpo-cor  here  as 
itself  equivalent  to  an  adjective  or  adverb.  Others  construe  the 
passage  as  if  rctxor  were  understood  a  second  time,  and  as  if  two  walls 
were  spoken  of — Sva  irp6s  t6  iyKopviov  rtix^^y  rtixos  dirXovi' :  tikoa 
assuming  that  two  walls  are  indicated— one  of  them,  an  eyxdpcnor 
T€ixo£  already  existing— another,  a  t€ixos  AirXovv  about  to  be  con- 
structed to  meet  it.  Orammatically  speaking,  such  a  construction  ia 
At  least  harsh  ;  but  those  who  adopt  it  are  unable  to  explain  what  waD 
is  meant  by  this  iyKapotov  t€ixos  assumed  as  pre-existing.  Didot 
And  Gkiller  think  that  it  was  the  first  counter-work  constructed  by  the 
Syracusans  ;  but  there  are  two  fatal  objections  to  this — first,  that  the 
Athenians  had  destroyed  this  counter-work,  after  their  victory  (vi. 
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100)— Dezt,  tliat  it  passed  to  the  south,  and  not  to  the  north,  of  the 
Athenian  Circle,  and  therefore  never  could  have  joined  the  third 
oonnter-work  now  projected. 

Gylippns  pursued  the  building  of  his  new  counter-wall,  and  after 
gaining  a  victory  over  Nikias,  succeeded  in  carrying  it  across  the 
Athenian  line  of  blockade  between  the  Circle  and  Trogilus :  he 
employed  partly  the  very  stones  which  the  Athenians  had  laid  down 
on  that  line  for  their  own  intended  wall  (vii.  6,  7).  He  carried  the 
new  wall  beyond  this  Athenian  line  as  far  as  the  northern  cliff  of 
EpipoUe,  which  served  as  a  flank  support,  and  prevented  his  new  wall 
from  being  turned.  ATter  this  important  step,  the  consummation  of 
the  projected  line  of  blockade  became  impossible,  unless  the  Athenians 
could  attack  his  new  wall  in  front,  and  take  it  by  storm,  for  which 
their  present  force  was  iuadequate.  Even  a  victory  in  the  field  gained 
by  the  Athenians  would  now  be  insufficient  for  the  success  of  the 
aiege.  Compare  vii  6  and  vii.  11.  &aT€  firj  cfvoi  ft-t  ntpiTtixitrai 
avrovSf  fjv  firj  rts  r6  vapaTeixiCfia  tovto  vo\K§  arpari^  iiriKBc^v  TKji 
— which  is  the  expression  of  Kikias  in  his  letter  to  the  Athenians,  and 
is  rather  more  precise  than  the  expression  of  Thucydidds  himself— 
tKfipovs  d€  (the  Athenians)  koX  vavrdnatriv  car€<rr(pf)Kiv€Uy  ci  koi 
KpoToUpy  fuf  &p  h-i  a<t>as  airoreixiccu — where  we  must  construe 
KparoUv  as  alluding  simply  to  a  victory  gained  in  the  field,  as 
distinguished  from  a  superiority  so  marked  as  to  enable  the  Athenians 
to  storm  the  counter-wall. 

But  the  defensive  plans  of  Gylippus  were  not  yet  completed.  He 
knew  that  the  Athenian  army  might  be  materially  strengthened,  as  in 
hct  it  afterwards  was;  and  being  just  now  reinforced  by  twelve 
Corinthian  triremes,  he  employed  them  ''in  assisting  to  complete  the 
remainder  of  his  scheme  of  fortifications  as  far  as  the  (new)  counter- 
wall". 

Such  are  the  words  of  Thucydidds — Mcra  d^  roOro  at  rt  t&p  Kopiv- 
3la>u  vfJ€S  «ecd  ^AfurpOKUor&v  koX  AcvicadtCi>y  iatTtk^vaap  al  vnoKomoi 
dttdcica,  \a6ov<rai  ttjv  tS>v  ^ABrjvaioip  <^vXajc^p,  «eal  ^vv€T§ ix^iaaw 
r6  XoiTTov  r  o  a  ^v  fjuKoiT  iois  fii  xpi  rov  iy  Kapalov 
TMixovs  (viL  7). 

This  passage  has  greatly  perplexed  expositors.  Many  different 
interpretations  of  it  have  been  proposed,  but  not  one  of  them  seems 
tome  satisfactory;  and  Dr.  Arnold,  after  rejecting  various  explana- 
tions proposed  by  others,  and  vainly  attempting  to  elucidate  it  in  a 
way  convincing  to  his  own  mind,  pronounces  it  to  be  unintelligible  at 
least,  if  not  corrupt  (Arnold,  pp.  274,  275).  Colonel  Leake  explains 
the  passage  by  saying — "The  Syracusan  cross* wall  was  now  united 
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with  the  eDclosQie  of  Temenitis,  and  thoa  largely  extended  the 
dimensions  of  that  outwork  of  Achiadina  **  (Notes  on  Syracuse,  p.  67). 
And  Dr.  Arnold  (p.  275)  inclines  to  the  same  supposition.  But  in  the 
first  place,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  the  Syracusans  gained  by  carrying 
out  an  additional  wall,  in  the  manner  here  described,  which  gsre 
them  no  new  security;  besides  that  Colonel  Leake  (in  his  Plan) 
represents  the  third  Syracnsan  counter-work  as  if  it  rose  straight  ap 
the  slope  of  Epipols,  which  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  words  of 
Thucydidds,  dih  r»v  'EmiroX&v.  Moreover  Nikias  in  his  letter 
written  afterwards  to  the  Athenians  describes  the  new  counter-wall, 
whereby  Gylippus  had  frustrated  the  scheme  of  blockade,  as  being 
still,  eyen  in  October,  and  after  all  that  Gylippus  had  done  to  improye 
it,  a  tingU  or  simple  wall  (oi  dc  fraptoKoSofiriKaa'iv  riftuf  r€txot  ^Xovm, 
▼iL  11).  Such  a  description  cannot  be  held  to  apply  to  the  counter' 
wall  as  it  stands  delineated  in  Colonel  Leake's  Plan. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  words  of  Thucydid^  {^erelxio-atf  ro 
Xoi7r6v  Tois  ^vpaxofTiois  fte^P*  ''<*''  iyKopa-iov  reixovsi)  admit  of  a 
different  explanation,  which  will  be  found  both  consistent  with  all 
the  existing  circumstances  and  explanatory  of  all  which  follow. 

To  find  out  what  is  meant  by  t6  Xotir6p — that  rmnaifuUr  which  the 
Syracusans  thus  fortified  with  the  help  of  the  Corinthians  and  others 
— we  have  only  to  compare  the  fortifications  as  they  stood  when 
Gylippus  entered  Syracuse,  with  the  fortifications  as  they  stood  a  few 
months  afterwards,  when  Demosthends  and  his  second  armament 
arrived  from  Athens.  Now  three  distinct  constructions  are  mentioned 
as  existing  at  this  later  period,  which  had  not  been  in  existence  at  the 
earlier. 

1.  A  fort  {T€Lxt(TfUMy  yii  48,  8)  on  the  higher  ground  of  Epipolse, 
guarding  the  entrance  to  Epipolee  from  the  Eury&lus. 

2.  A  cross- wall  {naparfixKrfjuiy  yii  42,  4  ;  43,  1 — 5)  which  joined 
this  fort  at  one  extremity,  and  was  carried  dovon  the  slope  of  ^pipcim 
wnJtiU  it  joined  the  ctfunter-wall  or  iyKopa-iov  rtlxo  s — (/^XP*  ^^ 
tyKapa-iov  relxovs). 

8.  Three  strong  encampments  {irpor€iX'iaiucra\  placed  at  different 
points  up  the  slope  of  Epipole,  along  this  cross-wall  and  on  the  north 
side  of  it ;  that  is,  behind  it,  speaking  with  reference  to  the  Athenian 
camp.  These  encampments  were  necessary  for  the  accommodation  of 
those  who  were  to  defend  the  cross-wall,  as  well  as  to  succour  the  fiort 
(No.  1)  in  case  it  were  attacked  by  an  enemy  from  the  Euiyalus.  For 
the  cross-wall  was  single  (or  simple),  and  therefore  had  no  permanent 
accommodation  except  for  a  few  neceasaiy  sentries. 

All  these  three  works  will  be  found  distinctly  specified  by  Thucy« 
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didls,  where  he  deserihes  the  labeeqneiit  opeimtions  of  DemosthenlL 
None  of  them  yet  existed  when  Gylippni  entered  Syiacoae :  the  upper 
portion  of  Epipobo  was  then  nnoceapied,  except  by  the  Athenum  fort 
of  Labdilom.  Here  then  we  h*Te  the  rwwofarftr  (r^  Xonr^  (wml- 
Xitf'oy)  which  the  Syraonsans  and  Oorinthians  are  now  stated  to  hare 
jointly  oonstmcted. 

The  words  m^xP*  ^^  tyKoptrUtv  rfixovs  hare  here  a  plain  and 
instmotiye  meaning.  First  the  Syracosans  constncted  the  npper  fort 
to  defend  the  entrance  to  Spipobo  from  Enryftlns ;  next  they  oairied 
down  the  cross-wall  or  waparuxurfia  continnoiisly  from  the  fort  until 
it  joined  the  coonter-wall  or  iyidSipvum  rtlxos  which  had  already  been 
extended  across  the  Athenian  line  of  blockade.  The  wapar€ix^H^ 
and  the  ryicdpcum  rci^off — ^the  cross-wall  and  the  connter-wall,  were 
thus  made  to  form  one  oontinnoos  wall — not  indeed  in  the  same  line, 
for  the  former  probably  met  the  latter  at  an  ang^e — ^yet  tUU  ons 
comtkmoua  wmU,  beffinning  at  the  fofi  en  the  JUs^  graumd  q^  SpipoltB, 
trmenimg  the  Athemtm  Uneofbloekade  on  the  northern  eide  tfVu  slope, 
and  ending  ai  the  toail  qfSffraeuee  iteelf.  They  are  in  hat  spoken  of 
as  one  watt,  and  both  toge^er  are  called  the  vaparelxurfAa  and  the 
Tfixoff  dtrXow  (compare  vii  11,  8 ;  tIl  42,  4  ;  vii  48,  1—6).  That 
this  Kopareixur/Ma  or  cross-wall  joined  the  npper  fort  on  tiie  high  ground 
of  Epipola,  Thucydidls  distinotly  intimates,  when  he  tells  us  that  the 
Athenians  under  Demosthenis,  as  soon  as  they  had  succeeded  in  their 
nocturnal  surprise  of  the  fort,  b^gan  to  pull  down  the  adjacent  portion 
of  the  cross-wall  with  its  battlements  (yii  48,  6).  Here  then  is  one 
tenninus  of  the  cross-wall  or  parateichisma ;  and  the  words  now  under 
discussion— /A^xP*  rov  ryKopa-lov  relxovs — inform  us  what  became  of 
the  other  terminus.  The  reader  will  ase  it  marked  on  the  Plan 
annexed  to  this  Tolume. 

I  am  aware  that  in  putting  this  interpretation  upon  the  words  I 
depart  from  all  the  previous  commentators ;  but  I  venture  to  assert, 
that  while  the  words  are  most  literally  construed,  there  is  no  other 
interpretation  of  them  which  can  be  rendend  consiitent  with  the  actual 
and  subsequent  course  of  erents. 

Gylippus  had  cairied  his  iyK^po'um  reixos  or  counter-wall  across  the 
proposed  line  of  Athenian  drcumvaUatioii :  so  far  Syracuse  was  safe, 
as  long  as  the  Athenian  army  continued  without  reinforcement.  But 
what  if  a  large  reinforoement  osme  from  Athens,  as  was  very  probable  t 
On  that  supposition  Syracuse  was  not  safe ;  since  all  the  upper  portion 
of  Spipola,  togeUur  with  the  road  on  to  Spipoltt,  from  the  EuiyUus, 
remained  unoccupied  and  undefended.  The  ilrtt  thing  necessary  was 
to  provide  a  fort  for  the  defence  of  the  entrance  upon  Bpipolie  from 
6—35 
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Eoiy&liia ;  in  order  that  this  important  point  mi^t  not  be  seized  by  a 
new  Athenian  army,  who,  if  masters  of  the  upper  groond  of  £p!pols, 
woold  still  block  up  Synumse,  in  spite  of  the  recent  frnstration  of  the 
lower  line  of  blockade  begun  by  Kikias.  Bat  the  fort  on  the  npper 
ground  of  Einpole  could  never  be  maintained  unless  it  were  joined  by 
a  continuous  line  of  defence  with  Syracuse  itself  Had  it  not  been  ao 
joined,  Demosthenis  with  his  force,  superior  in  the  field,  would  h*Te 
marched  from  the  Athenian  camp  up  the  slope  of  Epipola,  would  h*Te 
cut  off  the  upper  fort  from  all  communication  with  Syracuse,  and 
would  have  been  still  able  to  accomplish  an  effectiTe  blockade  of  the 
latter.  What  hindered  him  from  eflbcting  this  was  the  continuous 
wall  down  the  slope  of  Epipols  from  the  upper  fort  to  the  town  below, 
which  divided  the  whole  slope  of  Epipolie  into  two  parts,  confining 
the  Athenians  to  the  southern  half  and  excluding  them  from  the 
uppermost  portion.  Without  the  recognition  of  this  continuous  wall, 
no  one  can  understand  the  operations  of  Demosthenlis,  who  found 
himself  completely  hampered  by  it,  and  after  yainly  tiying  to  stonn 
and  batter  it  in  front,  had  nothing  left  except  to  get  round  it  by  a 
night  march  oyer  the  Buiyftlus  and  assail  the  upper  f(^  where  the 
wall  terminated. 

By  means  of  this  upper  fort,  guarding  the  entrance  to  Epipol»  from 
BuryAlus— combined  with  the  iraparccxMr/ia,  or  continuous  line  of 
connecting  wall,  reaching  down  to  the  dty— Gylippus  first  provided 
for  Syracuse  a  complete  scheme  of  defence  ;  which  same  scheme  was 
afterwards  carried  out  with  greater  elaboration  and  cost  by  the  despot 
Dionysius,  when  he  constructed  the  continuous  lines  of  wall  along 
both  the  northern  and  soutnem  clifiGB  of  Epipolse,  meeting  and  tenni- 
nating  in  his  new  fort  at  Eury&Ius,  as  the  apex  of  the  triangle  of  wliich 
the  wall  of  Achradina  was  the  base. 

No  objection  can  be  made  to  the  phrase — (vprrtlx^cof  t6  Xour^ 
rots  tvpoKoirUHt  fiixP^  rov  €yKap<rlov  T€ixovs — ^when  explained  accord- 
ing to  the  above  suggestions,  except  its  most  vexatious  condseness 
Thucydidte,  having  present  to  his  own  mind  the  complete  state  vf 
defence  as  it  stood  when  Demosthenes  arrived,  unfortunately  presumes 
the  reader  to  know  it  also ;  and  therefore  contents  himself  with  saying 
r6  Xoiirdv  or  ths  nmainder — ^which,  to  any  one  who  possessed  that 
knowledge,  would  convey  a  dear  meaning.  Dr.  Arnold  says— - 
^T^  Xoiir<(v  simply  is  obmsure,  and  to  my  mind  suspidous.  I  cannot 
bat  think  that  the  text  in  this  place  has  sustained  some  ii^ury,  or 
else  that  Thucydid^s  wrote  carelessly  and  confusedly  "  (p.  275).  I  am 
the  last  to  deny  the  obscurity  of  the  passage,  after  having  written  so 
long  a  note  to  explain  it,  and  after  calling  in  question  the  views  of  so 
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many  other  expositors.  Bat  it  b  an  obscarity,  tmhappilj,  fireqnant 
enough  in  Thnoydidds,  and  arising  out  of  that  extreme  parsimony  of 
words  which  he  seems  to  have  thought  an  excellence.  Still  the 
passage  construes  well,  and  does  not  at  all  deserve  to  be  called  '*  con- 
fused ".  Nor  is  there  the  smallest  ground  for  Dr.  Arnold's  suspicion 
of  the  text.  The  phrase  (wertixurav  €d  wrjfs^  meaning  **  the  men  out 
of  the  ships,"  which  he  objects  to  as  ''not  being  the  way  in  which 
Thu(^did68  commonly  writes "  (p.  275),  may  be  sustained  by  reference 
to  iii  17,  where  ai  vtJ€s  occurs  in  exactly  the  same  signification. 
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